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GHAPTEE YIIL 

COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 

Theoughout Clii’isteiidom all eyes/ all niincis were centered oil 
tlie German city of Constance. Tliere for tlie first time was to 
meet the great Universal Council, the representative assembly 
of Latin Christianity. The older (Ecumenic Councils had been 
Eastern and Greek, with a few, a very few, delegates from 
the West. . The more famous Latin Councils, as those of the 
Lateral!, of Vienne, of Lyons, were assemblages of prelates, 
whom the Pope condescended to summon, in order to take 
counsel mth him, and under Mm, on the affairs of the Church. 
The Council of Pisa had been hardly more than a college of 
Cardinals, with the advice and support of certain Prelates and 
ambassadors of sovereign princes. The Goimcil of Constance 
assumed more than the power of judging on the claims of rival 
Pontiffs ; the^supremacy of the Pope over a General Council, of 
a General Council over the Pope, was now an inevitable ques- 
tion. The Council placed itself at once above the three con- 
testing Popes, each with a doubtful and disputed title ; each 
with some part, though but a small part, of Christendom 
adhering to his obedimree. If such a Coimeil, sw^eeping aw^ay 
these ignoble rivals, might create a new successor of St. Peter, 
they might impose conditions and IMiit his autocracy. Who 
VOL. VI. ' . B 
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coiM hTesee the assume, tlio power 

•wliicli tliey . would' liaye tlie ambition, the strength to extueise? 
Nor was the one absorbing paramount question the vlLvtlun (ff 
the Pope : it was not only from its anarchy but its sunlven state 
that the Church must be vindicated and re-estal dishad ; the 
reformation of the Oluncli in its head and in all its naenkr-. 
was among' the avowed objects, it was the special i miction, (d 
Council; the maintenance of the unity of the Cliiireh against 
formidable heresiarchs ; the suppression of heresies, whic'Ii had 
ceased to be those of rebelliotis sects, had become those of 
rebellious nations. In Constance would be seen of the nioiiarchs 
of Christendom perhaps one only, but he the greatest, tlie 
Emperor, tvho stood liigher than any successor of Chaiiemagne 
since the Otlios, the Eredericks, or Eodolpl) of Hapshurg. But 
there might be three Pontiffs, each of whom had worn, eacli 
boasted liimself the rightful wearer of the Papal tiara. There 
would certainly be the whole College of Cardinals ; the most 
famous and learned churchmen from every kingdom of the 
West ; even those dreaded heresiarchs, the hens and successors 
of the English Wycliffe, who had nearly severed the kingdom of 
Bohemia from Latin Christendom. 

In June the quiet streets of ancient Constance were disturbed 
Uhl, by the first preparations for the great drama which tvas 
to be performed within her walls. The Bishop elect of Augs- 
burg and Count Eberhard of Nellenberg entered the city to 
choose quarters for the Emperor. Hopes began to spread, to 
strengthen, that the Mgh contracting parties were in earnest ; 
that the Universal Council, so often announced, so often eluded, 
W'ould at length take place. lu August came the Cardinal of 
Viviers, the Bishop of Qstia, with a distinguished suite, to take 
order for the accommodation of the Pope John XXIIL and of 
his Cardinals. From that period to the Feast of All >Sairits, the 
day named for the opening of the Council, and for several 
months after, the converging roads which led to this central city 
were crowded udtix all ranks and orders, ecclesiastics and iayme]i. 
Sovereign Princes, and Ambassadors of Sovereigns, Archbishops 
and Bishops, the heads or representatives of the gi’eat Monastic 
Orders, theologians, doctors of Canon or of Civil Law, delegates 
from reno^vned Universities, some vith splendid and nunnuous 
retainers, some lilce trains of pilgrims, some singly and on foot 
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With these, merchants, traders of eyery kind and degree, and 
eyery sort of wild and strange yehicle. It wrrs not only, it might 
seem, to be a solemn Christian Council, but an European con- 
gress, a vast central fair, -where every kind of commeree was to 
be conducted on the boldest scale, and wdiere chivalrous or liis- 
trionic or other common amusements were provided for idle 
liours and for idle people. It might seem a final and concen- 
trated burst and manifestation of mediaeval devotion, mediaeval 
splendour, mediaeval diversions: aU ranks, all orders, all pursuits, 
all professions, aU trades, all artisans, with their various attire, 
habits, manners, language, crow-ded to one single city. 

On the steep slope of the Alps w^ere seen winding down, now 
emerging from the autumn-tinted chestnut groves, • no w’^ lost 
again, the rich cavalcades of the Cardinals, the Prelates, the 
Princes of Italy, each with their martial guard or their ecclesi- 
astical pomp. The blue spacious lake wms studded with boats 
and barks, conveying the Bishoj)S and Abbots, the knights and 
grave burghers, of the Tyrol, of Eastern and Northern Germany, 
Hungary, and from the Black Forest and Thuringia. Along the 
wiiole course of the Ehine, from Cologne, even from Brabant, 
Flanders, or the farthest North, from England and from France, 
marched Prelates, Abbots, Doctors of Law^, celebrated School- 
men, follownig the upward course of the stream, and gathering 
as they advanced new hosts from the provinces and cities to the 
east or west. Day after day the air Avas alive Avith the standards 
of Princes, and the banners emblasoned Avitli the armorial bear- 
ings of SoAmreigns, of Nobles, of Knights, of Imperial Cities ; or 
glittered AAitli the silver crozier, borne before some magnificent 
Bishop or mitred Abbot. Night after night the silence Avas 
broken by the poursiiwants and trumpeters announcing the 
arrival of some lugii and mighty Count or. Duke, or the tinkling 
mule-bells of some loAAiier caravan. The streets Avere crowhed 
Avith curious spectators, eager to behold some splendid juince or 
ambassador, some churchman famous in the pulpit, in the school, 
ill the council, it might be in the battle-field, or even some 
renowned inimiesinger, or popular jongleur. The city almost 
appeared to enlarge itself to welcome wnek after Aveek the 
gathering strangers. The magistrates had taken admirable 
laeasiu-es to maintain order. Every one seemed to glide into and 
settle cIoAvn in his proper place. EveryAAhere Avere gathering 
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crowds, yet no tumult : among these crowds now a low deep 
murmur, now a hush of expectation, no clamour, no 
no quarrel, no riot. Constance might seem determined To sup- 
port her dignity, as chosen for aldnd of temporary capital of 
Christendom. The aAvfulness of the gi-eat snljjeets which were 
to he discussed had, as it were, enthi-alled the mind of man to a 
calm seriousness; even amusements and diversions were under 
sober discipline. Whatever there was, and doubtless there was 
much, of gross and licentious, was kept out of sight. 

Of all those vast multitudes there was no one whose fate 
Pope John, might seem so to tremble on the balance ; who could 
look on this wonderful scene with such profound emotions of 
hope and fear ; to whom the Council was at once so full of awe, 
yet at the same time, to his yet imextinguished ambition, might 
eventually prove such a scene of pride, of triumph, as John 
XXIII. The Pope had every imaginable guarantee, notwith- 
standing some dubious words,* not only for his person, but for 
his dignity. His right, in concuxTence nith the Emperor, to 
summon the Council had been admitted by Sigismund. The 
Imperial Edict asserted his plenary jurisdiction ; the magistrates 
of Constance had taken a solemn oath on the direct demand of 
the Emperor, to receive liim with all befitting honoms as the 
one true Pope, to protect him to the utmost, to give him free 
liberty to enter, to remain, or to depart, from their city.^ He 
was to have entire independent authority over his own court : 
his safe-conduct was to he respected by all the officers of the 
city. 

Yet had the Pope, notwithstanding aU these solemn guaran- 
tees, notwithstanding his wealth, and the array of Cardimils 
attached, as he hoped, to his interests, with the Italian P>ishops, 
almost in number enough to overrule the Council,' strong mid 
sad misgivings. He sought to make friends in every quarter 
in his hour of need Frederick, Duke of Austria,' was the 
hereditai-y enemy of the House of Luxembm-g. His territories 


® “ Ne exinde occasionem non veniendi 
babeat/^ Such is the suspicious language 
of Sigismund. 

^ Ita quod semper et omni tempore, 
licebit ei stare in dict^ civitate et ab eSr 
recedere, non obstante qiioeunque impe- 
dimento/’ See the oath in Von der Hardt, 
1. V. p. 5. The Emperor’s stipulations to 


the Pope were not of much more value 
than those to John Huss. 

* ** Johannes venit Gonstantiam, einii 
mnltis Pnektis Italim, ut per votoruia 
pluralitatem se conservaret In PapatuJ’* — 
Ebendorfer in Fez. Script. Austria, ii. 

OO E * ? 
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almost siirmmded the city of Constance ; his strong castles 
cro^vned many of the liills around, which might be seen from 
the borders of the lake; the Tyrol and the Black Borest were 
^ among his possessions. Frederick, as if to show the utmost 
respect to the Pope, met him at Trent. The Pope was layisli 
of honoins, gifts, and promises. At Meran he named the 
Austrian Gonfalonier of the Church, and of his privy council. 
He assigned him as stipend for these functions 6000 florins a 
year. Frederick, besides these advantages, looked to the sup- 
port of the Pope in certain feuds with the Bishops of Trent, 
Coire, and Brisen. He swore fealty to the Pope; he promised 
all aid and protection on the road, and in the city of Constance, 
and to secure his free retreat from that city.*^ Frederick of 
Austria was closely allied with the Duke of Burgundy; the 
Duke’s sister was the widow of Frederick’s brother, Leopold of 
Austria ; she resided on her dowry lands in the Austrian States. 
The Duke of Burgundy had strong reasons for courting the 
favour of the Pope. Among the causes to be judged by the 
Council of Constance wms that of Jean Petit, whose atrocious 
defence of the atrocious mmrder of the Duke of Orleans by 
Burgundy or his partisans, was to be arraigned in the face of 
Christendom. An alliance with Austria was almost an alliance 
with Burgundy, now, wFether on the French or English side, 
almost commanding France. The Marquis of Baden, too, and 
the Count of Nassau received significant presents from John 
XXIII. ; and if the Emperor should show hostility to the J?ope, 
the Pope seemed sure of a partisan in the mightiest Prelate of 
the empire, the Archbishop of Mentz. As John descended 
' towards Constance he invested the Abbot of S. ITlric at Ivreuz- 

■ lingen with the mitre, the usual privilege of Bishops alone. 
Thus, even at the gates of Constance, he -would secure a- power- 
ful friend. 

Yet, despite all these precautions, there were dismal moments 
of despondency. As he came down the steep Aiiberg oct. 26 . 
his sledge wus overset ; his attendants crowvled round to know 
if he wus hurt. In the devil’s name what do I lying here ?” 

^ Gerhard de Rio asserts, from Austrian honours and dignities conferred on tlie 
documents, that the Pope communicated Austrian, not the secret stipulations for 
this treaty to Sigismund : probably the protection, 
articles which could not be concealed ; the 
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As lie wound round the last declivity, and Constance lay Ijelow 
in her deep valley, washed hy the lake, the Pope looked down 
and exclaimed, “ A trap for foxes.” 

Constance received the Pope with every sign of respect and 
Oct. 28 . spiiitnal loyalty. The magistrates and the clergy 
attended him through the streets, and to the venerable 3Iin- 
ster. Nine Cardinals, about six hundi-ed followers, formed the 
pompous retinue of his Holiness. The great Festival ol All 
Saints had been named as peculiarly airpropriate for the opening 
of the saintly Council ; but from various causes, of the Prelates, 
exceirt those of Italy, few had arrived. Though the Council wuxs 
opened by the Pope in person on the 5th November, the first 
public session was adjourned to November 16. In the meantime 
certain prelimmaries were arranged. Twelve auditors of the 
Eota were named to judge ecclesiastical causes. Congi'egations 
were held to regulate the order of the sittings and to appoint 
officers. At one of these congregations the Pope issued liis 
inlxibition to all members of the Council that no one might 
depart without permission. On the 2nd December six more 
Cardinals had anived ; these with the nine present formed a fair 
College. But on the Srd another arrival caused still greater 
johnHnss. excitemeut. There entered the city a pale thin man, 
in mean attire, yet escorted by tliree nobles of his country, with 
a great troop of other followers from attachment or ciudosity ; 
he came under a special safe-conduct from the Emperor, which 
guaranteed in the strictest and amplest terms his safe entrance 
and safe departure from the Imperial City. This was the 
famous heresiarch of Bohemia, John Huss. Notliing could be 
more opportime than his early arrival for the Papal poh'cy. 

The Ooimcil had been summoned for three principal objects. 

I. The union of the Church under one acknowledged Pope. 

II. The reformation of the Clergy in its head and in its mem- 
bers. III. The extirpation of eiToneous and heretical doctrines. 
Other sixbordinate questions were to be sxibmitted to the supreme 
tribunal of Christendom: the examination of Jean Petit’s 
defence of the assassination of the Duke of Orleans, the pro- 
ceedings of the Flagellants, and some less important matters. 
On the order m which the Council should proceed as to the 
three -great leading topics depended the influence, the title, 
perhaps the fate of the Pope. The vital question of all, not 
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suppressM of heresy. 

deliberately proposed, but at tbe root of “ all tlie other questions 
—the superiority of the Council to the Pope, of the Pope to the 
Council— might be postponed ; if postponed, eluded. This 
would be the case if the Council could be occupied by matter on 
which Pope and Council might agree, which might inflame the 
common passions, and diioct their almost inaddeiiiiig zeal against 
one common foe, one common yictim. Let, then, the suppres- 
sion of heresy be the first paramount absorbing subject of debate. 
All precedent was in the Pope’s favoim ; it had ever been the 
first act of QEcumenic Councils, from that of ISTicea, to guard the 
faith and to condemn heresy. So, too, the Council of Constance, 
commencing at this point, might be held a continuation, hardly 
more than a prorogation, of the Council of Pisa. And this to 
the Pope was life or death. For if the Council of Pisa was thus 
even tacitly recognised, his title among the three claimants to 
the Papacy, his absolute title, resting on the solemn decree of 
that Council, was irrefragable. Could he not, begirt with his 
Cardinals (their common interest might guarantee their fidelity), 
and with the overpowering suffrages of the Italian Prelates, 
centre the whole attention of the Council on this one* subject ? 
Could he not set the whole host in fuH cry on the track of this 
quarry? At least during this discussion he and his Italians 
would have been gaining a preponderatmg influence; he, for 
months, would have been permitted to guide and rule the 
Coimcil, "\^Tiat if he should render the signal service of con- 
demning, still better of inducmg these dreaded heresiarchs to 
recant, could the ungrateful Church then cast him off? Then 
he would return to Italy the recognised Pope of the Council of 
Constance, If not, some time having been thus occupied, a 
thousand accidents, dissensions, plague, famine, the opportune 
death of some important personage, might dissipate the Council 
before they could enter on more dangerous gi'ound. 

Nor was this an unwarranted, ungrounded hope ; the policy 
had every promise of success. The doctrines of Wycliffe, %vhich 
Hiiss and his followers ‘were accused of propagating in the 
villages and cities of Bohemia, even in the University of Prague, 
v/ere generally odious. Those who knew least of them, looked 
on them with the terror of ignorance ; those who knew them 
best saw that they strucfli at the root of the whole hierarchical 
system, in the common view the whole religion of Christ. The 
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foremost Eefomers, Gei-son, Zabarella, aud tlie fe^- 

Cardinals in that party, would behold perliaps with greater 
horror, as crossing then- more moderate and sober designs, tliose 
imroTators who laid their hands not on the corruptions of the 
Clergy only, but on their possessions, their rights, their immu- 
nities, their privileges, their spiritual powers, and even on the 
accredited orthodox doctrines of the faith. Thej^ too, might be 
tempted to assert this suppression of heresy, which they dreaded 
Avith such profound dread, hated with such unmitigated hatred, 
to be the first, preliminary, inevitable duty of the gTeat Council. 

This insurrection, moreover, against the sublime autocracy of 
the Latin hierarchy; this appeal from the traditional Chris- 
tianity of the West, the growth of ages, Avith all its mythology, 
legendary history, law, philosophy, ritual, venerable usages, aud 
with all its vast system of r^hts and obligations and its tenure 
of property, to the primal and simpler Ciiristianity of the Lord 
and his Apostles ; this first attempt to substitute for an obedi- 
ence to an outward laAA', and to an all-embracing discipline 
enforced by ecclesiastical penal statute, the religion of the inward 
conscience, self-dependent rather than dependent on the ghostly 
adviser : this assertion of the freedom of thought, limited only 
by the boundaries of the human faculties and tlie plain A\Titten 
word of God; this dawning moral and religioxAS reAmlution, 
though it had begun in Teutonic England, and had been first 
embodied in the vernacular Anglo-Saxon of lAycliffe’s Bible and 
Tracts, and in the poetry of Langland and of Chaucer, Avas not 
y™Ten taheu Up by tlie Teutonic mind. It aa’US propagated 
tonic. only under most unfavourable auspices, in a remote 
corner of Cliristendom, among a nation Avhich spoke an xiuformed 
language, intelligible to themselves alone, and not more aldn 
to German than to Latin ; a nation, as it were, intruded into 
the Teutonic Empire, thought barbarian, and from late circum- 
stances held in hostile jealousy by the Texxtonic conunoiiAvealth. 
Bohemia was thus an insulated stranger among the German 
Bohemia, principalities, a stranger Avith a right of suffrage for 
the Imperial crown, but striving to preserve her Sclavonic 
nationahty against the Teutonic element which, from her con- 
nexion with the Empire, was forcing itself into her territory, her 
usages, and even pressing on her language. Bohemia, too, la- 
boured under the unpopularity of having given to the Imperial 
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tliime a SoTereigUy Oliarles IV., of whom tlie German annals 
speak with bitter hatred and contempt, but who had been 
belo'v^ed, and deservedly beloved, for his wise laws, admirable 
institutions, and for Ixis national policy in his native kingdom. 
His father, John of Bohemia, that restless chivalrous adventurer 
who fell at Crecy, was a G-erman in manners and in heart; 
Charles a Bohemian who might seem to sacrifice the ungTateful 
and intractable Empire to his hereditary Kingdom. As King of 
Bohemia, Charles was the creator of the realm: to Mm she 
owed equal laws, sound institutions, magnificent cities, at least 
Prague, winch Charles adorned with splendid churches, noble 
palaces, stately bridges, her famous University.® 

Charles lY. had at least not discouraged the first Eeformers, 
who before the time of Huss protested in the strongest terms 
against the vices of the clergy, and the abuses of the Eoman 
Court. The Prelate Conrad Strickna, during his reign, had de- 
nounced the progress of these opinions. The Eeformer, Milecz 
von Kremsar, was the King’s Court Preacher. 

The deposition of ISng Wenzel, the son of Charles, from the 
Empire by the Electors on the Ehine, was at once a 

X ^ * IvinfiTVcnxol 

sign and an aggravation of the jealousy of Teutonism 
against Bohemia. During the reign of Wenzel, a still ^94. 
more stirring teacher, MattMas von Zaiiow, had advanced the 
bolder axiom that it was gross superstition to reverence the 
edicts of the Pope on articles of faith, equally vitli the words of 
Christ and Ms Apostles. The Church, to resume her dignity, 
must be entirely renewed in the spirit of the Gospel.^ The mar- 
riage of King Wenzel’s sister, Anne of Bohemia, to Eichard II. 
of England, had brought the two realms into close connexion, 
exactly at the time when the doctrines of Wycliffe were making 
their most rapid progTess. The Queen herself, as has been said, 
was strongly impressed with the new doctrines. Bohemian scho- 
lars sat at the feet of the bold professor of theology at Oxford ; 
English students were found at Prague. The writings of Wycliffe 
were brought in great numbers, some in Latin, some translated 
into Bohemian, and disseminated by admiring partisans. 

Jolm of Hussinetz, a Bohemian village, was a man of elo- 
quence and an accomplished scholar, of severe morals, JobnHuss. 


e Read the glowing description of the von Bohmen, ii. p. 2, p. 328, et seqq, 
reign of Charles IV in Palacky, Geschicbte ^ Weissenherg, ii. p. 121. 
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but gentle, friendly, accessible to all. He beeaiiie Preacher in the 
Uniyersity chapel called Betlilehem, and Confessor to the Queen 
Sophia. So long as his fervid sermons denounced the vices of 
the world, the Clergy, the Monks and the Friars were among his 
most admiring hearers ; but as he began to condemn the luxury, 
the pride, the licentiousness of the Clergy and the abuses of the 
Chmrch, their admiration turned to animosity. He would liave 
been persecuted, if he had not been protected by the Court ; for 
such doctrines were not the less heard with favour by the Court 
because they were repulsive to the Clergy. The Schism in the 
Papacy had shaken the awe of the hierarchy to its base, and 
lung Wenzel had strong grounds for personal hostility against 
that hierarchy. The Archbishop-Electors had been tlie leaders 
in the defection, the prime movers in his deposal from tlie Em- 
pire. The Pope, Boniface IX., had sanctioned their haughty 
proceedings. For many years, too, the sale of benefices had 
been so notorious by both Popes, that Wenzel in Bohemia, 
Sigismnnd in Hungary,^ had not only prohibited the exportation 
of money to Eome, but had broken off all intercourse with the 
Papal Court. 

Just at tliis time a scholar of John Huss^ returned fi^om his 
studies in Paris and Oxford: he brought many writings of 
Wycliffe. These writings not merely inveighed against the idle- 
ness and coiTuptions of the Clergy and of the Monks, but broke 
in at once on more perilous ground. Wycliffe had been already 
condemned by the Church as an lieresiarcL Huss shrunk at 
first from the infection : he read the books with suspicion and 
dislike, so much so that he had nearly committed the godless 
volumes to the flames. He found, on more careful study, deeper 
and neglected truths. Still, however, much of Wydiffe’s doc- 
trine could not command his assent, but much worked by slow 
degrees into his mind and into his teaching. 

The Archbishop Sbinko of Prague had looked on Huss with 
favour; he could neither be ignorant of the change in the 
Preacher’s views, nor of the cause of that change. He issued 
his .sentence of condemnation; he threatened all who should 
promulgate the tenets of Wycliffe with the heretic’s death, the 
stake, Huss was at first appalled ; he was quiet for a time ; but 

® Aslibach, Kaiser Sigmond,,ii. 24 . 

^ He had the ill-somidiag same of Faulfisch. 
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tlie Confessoir of tlie Queen, and the idol^ one-Iialf tlie Uni- 
versity of Pragne, could not long hold his peace, for he was not 
the champion of Wyclifife’s free opinions alone, now forcing 
themselves into a slow popularity, but of the Bolieniian against 
the German students; and, extraordinary as it may seem, on a 
subject which stirred the hearts of the scholars to as great a 
depth, of the Eealist against the Nominalist philosophy. This 
strife hurried on the conflicting parties to the inevitable scliisin.. 
The deposition of their KingWenzel JErom theEmpire had wounded 
the Bohemian pride : they held the Germans as strangers and 
aliens in their national University. The German Professors had 
taken part with the Archbishop in the implied censure of Huss. 
By a singular revolution, the Kealistic philosophy, which had 
been the sworn ally of orthodoxy, the philosophy of Lanfranc 
and Anselm against Abelard, of Aquinas against Ockham, Lad 
changed sides. The great French divines, Gerson, D'Ailly (per- 
haps partly from their French perspicacity), the Germans in 
general, from the more exclusive study of the Aristotelian Scho- 
lasticism, had warped round to the more rationalistic Nominal- 
ism. The University of Prague was rent with feuds ; students 
met students, not in the schools of dis] 3 utation, hut in the streets 
and on the bridges, and fought out the battles of Churchmen 
and Wycliffites, of Germans and Bohemians, of Nominalists and 
Eealists. At length the Bohemian faction, with Huss at their 
head, obtained from the King the abrogation of the privileges 
of the Germans in the votes for academic oflices. The sullen 
Germans, and with them the Poles, abandoned the city. Of 
thirty thousand, a great part wandered to Leipsic, and founded 
a rival University. Huss became Eector of the Uni- a.d. 1409. 
versity of Prague. His popularity triumphed even over the 
interests of the citizens, wliich suffered severely from the de- 
parture of the German students. 

Huss now preached boldly and wdthout reserve the Wycliffite 
doctrines, at least as far as denunciations, not only against the 
corruptions, hut against the wealth of the Clergy. The King 
heard with satisfaction the grateful maxim that the royal power 
was far above that of the liierarchy ; the Archbishop and the 
Clergy w’-ere constrained to murmuring silence, while all Bohemia 
seemed faUing off to these fearful opinions. 

The Council of Pisa had uttered its sentence of deposition 
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against Benedict XIII. and. Gregory XII. The ^irchhishop of 
Prague adliered to Gregor}'; tlie King, Hiiss, and tlie liolie- 
mians to tlie .Council Huss was emboldened to assail tlie Papal 
power itseE Tlie ICbig answered to the complaints of the Arch- 
bishop, So long as Master Huss preached against us ot the 
>Yorld, you rejoiced, and declai'ed that the Spirit ot (xod spoke in 
him. It is now your turn.” But the accession of Alexander \ 
whom Bohemia, haying acknowledged the Council of Pisa, could 
not refuse to accept, gave the Archbishop courage. He obtained 
a BuH from the Pope for the suppression of the Wycliffite doc- 
• trines. He threatened the refractory teachers. He collected no 
less than two hundred writings of the odious English heresiareh, 
and committed them publicly to the flames ; but the King com- 
pelled him to pay the value of the hooks to those from whom 
he had seized them by his arbitrary ecclesiastical power. Huss 
continued to preach. He appealed from the Pope to Christ 
liimseK, the one final unerring Judge : I, John Huss, offer this 
appeal to Jesus Christ, my Master and my just Judge, who 
knows, defends, and judges the just cause.” ^ 

The pious Alexander was succeeded by Balthasar Cossa, John 
XXIII. Among the first acts of Pope John was a citation to 
John Huss, the man of irreproachable morals, to appear before 
the tribunal of a Pope charged at least with every imaginable 
crime. The Bohemian King and the nation would not permit 
Huss to cross the Alps ; they alleged fear of his German enemies ; 
a pompous embaasy of three theologians appeared in his stead. 
The Archbishop, from prudence or more generous feeling, re- 
ceived from Huss a confession of faith, with wliich he declared 
himself satisfied. He annoimced to the Eoman Court that heresy 
no longer contaminated his diocese. 

No answer came from Kome, but there came the vendors of 
indulgences for the war of the Pope against King Ladislaus of 
Naj)les. The vendors abstaiued jfrom none of those insolent ex- 
aggerations of the value of their wares wMch were so obnoxious 
to sounder piety. Huss broke out in a torrent of eloquent indig- 
nation. His scholar, J erome Faulfisch, burned the Bull of Indul- 
gences under the gallows. The preachers of the Indulgences 
were exposed to insult, outrage, persecution. The magistrates 

* Opera, John Huss, i. 17. U Enfant, Concile de Constance, i, p. 33. 
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interfered; some rioters were seized an^ executed; tlie people 
rose ; tlie towu-Iiouse was stormed ; the remains of the rioters 
taken up and venerated as reliques. News arrived that the am- 
bassadors of Huss, of the University, and of the King, had been 
tln’own into prison at Rome; that Huss was under the ban of 
excommunication, Prague under interdict The timid King 
shrunk from the contest Huss withdrew for a time from the 
city, but only by his eloquent preachings all over the country to 
influence now not Prague alone, but all Bohemia, with indigna- 
tion against the abuses of the hierarchy. His writings, some in 
Latin, some in his native dialect, spread with raj)idity. If in 
these he maintained some prudent or perhaps indeterminate 
ambiguity on the established doctrines, he struck boldly at all the 
bearings of those doctrines on Papal and on priestly authority. 

John Huss then was no isolated teacher, no follower of a con- 
demned English heretic : he was more even than head of a sect ; 
he almost represented a kingdom, no doubt much more than 
half of Bohemia. Eng Wenzel and his Queen Avere on his side, 
at least as against the Clergy. 

The Emperor Sigismund aspired to restore peace to the 
Church. The Council of Constance had been sum- whyHuss 
moned to reform the Church in its head and in its Constance, 
members ; its proclaimed object was the extirpation of all abuses 
throughout Clmstendom. It was not for Huss to stand aloof in 
fear or suspicion. He had appealed to a Council. If his opi- 
nions were just and true, he could not shrink from bringing 
their justice and truth before a Council wliich comprehended 
not the high dignitaries alone, but also the most consummate 
theologians of Christendom. As yet, however some of his 
opinions might seem to lean to speculative Wycliffitism, he was, 
hke others of great name, avowedly no more than an ardent 
reformer of abuses. He obtained from the University of Prague, 
from the Estates of Bohemia, from Conrad Archbishop of Prague, 
and even from Nicolas Bishop of Nazareth, the Grand Inquisitor, 
testimonials to his orthodoxy and irreproachable life. Yet he 
was not, he could not be, without dark misgivings. He left 
a letter only to he opened in case of Ms death at Constance : it 
contained his last will and his confession.^ His valedictory 

^ Among the sins that burthened his conscience was playing at chess and losing 
Iiis temper when beaten. 
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address to liis followers enjoined tlieni to maintaiu tlieir to 
pray earnestly for liis safe return. “ He expected to meet as 
many enemies at Constance as our Lord at Jernsaleiii tne 
■wicked Clergy, and even some secular Princes, ami tliose Idia- 
risees tlie Monks.” 

The fame of Huss travelled before him: eiiriosit}' or interest 
Husssets in Ms doctrines triumphed over the German aversion 
consSnce. to the Boliemiaii. In many tomis lie held eonferencars 
Get. 21. clergy, and parted from them on amicable 

terms. At Nuremburg he was met by three Bohemian nobles, 
wlio bore fro‘in Spires the Imperial safe-conduct, couched in the 
strictest and fullest terms, guaranteeing Ms safe entrance and 
Ms safe return from Constance.’^ John of CTilum, W enzel of 
Duba, Henry of Lazenbach, -were charged to watch and keep 
guard over their countryman, who travelled under the special 
protection of the Emperor. 

Not many days after the arrival of the Pope, John Huss, as 
has been said, entered Constance. He was graciously received 
by the Pope himself. Notliing was said of the ban of excommu- 
nication wliicli still hung over Mm : it is doubtful whetlier it was 
not legally annulled by Ms reception before the Pope. Strong 
expressions are attributed to the Pope : If he had slain my 
brother, I would not permit, as far as is in my power, any harm 
to be done to Mm in Constance.” “ The Pope, on whom religion 
hung so loosely, may not have had that deep aversion for, he 
may not fully have comprehended, the bearing of the "\^\cliffite 
tenets still less could he comprehend the stern, stubborn con- 
scientiousness which would not swerve from, and which would 
boldly assert such opinions in the face of danger or death. 
Noble religions fanaticism has constantly baffled tlie reekoiiiiig 
of the most profound worldly sagacity. He might fondly sup- 
pose the possibility of the Bohemian’s submission to Papal argu- 
ments, impressed by Papal majesty ; and the submission of so 
famous a heretic to his milder admonitions would give liim over- 
weening weight in the Council. But with the more keen-eyed 
and inflexible Italian Cardinals, Huss was only a barbarian and 

™ The safe-coiKluct may be seen in many 
publications. L'Enfant, Von der Hardt; 
the latest and perhaps most accurate ver- 
sion in Aschbach, Kaiser Sigmond, ii. 29* 

« Etiamsi Johannes Huss frntrem -sibi 


germannm oecidisset, se iainen nnllo iriodo 
commissiirum, quantum in ipso situm 
ut' aiiqua ei fiat injuria^ qnamd iu Con- 
stantise esset.” — Voi/der Hardt, iv. p. 11, 
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a lieretic. They could not hut discern (for they had nothing to 
blind their instinct) the vital oppugnancy of Ms views to the 
hierarchical system. Huss Mmself could not remain in modest 
and inoffensive privacy. Paitisans, admirers, would crowd'd around 
him ; his zeal would not permit him in base timidity to shrink 
from the avowal of his creed, whether by preaching in his house 
or among his followers. The Bishop of Constance admonished 
Mm, but in vain, and forbade Ms celebrating Mass wliile yet 
unabsolved. 

The arrival of Stephen Palecz and Michael de Causis, the 
bitter and implacable adversaries of Huss, wdth whom he had 
been involved in fierce controversy, changed the suspended state 
of affairs. These men stood forward openly as his accusers: 
they swept away ail the fairer, milder, or more subtile inter- 
pi’etations by which Huss reconciled Ms own doctrines with the 
orthodox creed, especially as regarded the clergy. Huss had 
declared wicked Popes, wicked Cardinals, wicked Prelates, to be 
utterly without authority, their excommunications void, their 
administration of the Sacraments as only to be valid by some 
nice distinction. Palecz and De Causis cast aU tliese maxims 
in their naked, unmitigated offensiveness before the indignant 
Merarchy, Huss was summoned, yet by a deputation which 
still showed respect, the Bishops of Augsburg and Trent, to 
appear before the Consistory of the Pope and Cardinals. He 
obeyed, protesting, nevertheless, that he came to render account 
to the Council, not to the Consistory. The charges of heresy 
w^ere read. Huss quietly declared that he had rather die than 
be justly condemned as a heretic. If convinced of error, he 
would make fuU recantation.” He retired, but his lodging was 
encircled from that time by watchful sentinels.^ A monk was 
let loose upon Mm, to ensnare him with dangerous questions. 
Huss had the sMew^dness to detect in the monk, wko affected the 
utmost simplicity, one of the subtlest theologians of the day. 

Four woeks after his arrival at Constance, notwithstanding his 
appeal to the Imperial safe-conduct, notwithstanding 
the protest of his noble Bohemian protector, J olm de 

® Aschbacli (p. 30) liere inserts the atr i To my judgement, Aschbach’s view is 
tempt of Huss at flight, ^Yhich the two i utterly improbable ; and on such points 
authors (perhaps they are but one autho- .! Keicheathai, who does not care much for 
rity), Keicheiithal and the author in j religious questions, is \vorthy of full con- 
D’Achery, assign to a much later period. ’ fidence, . 
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Clilum, Hiiss was committed to prison in the Kisliop’s palace. 
To De Clilum the Pope protested that it was done without his 
authority. The Pope might find it expedient to disci aim sucli 
an act. A congregation was summoned to hear eight articles 
promoted by the Bohemian, Michael de Causis, against John 
Hnss. Three Commissioners had been named by tlie Ih^pe. A 
more numerous Commission of Cardinals, Bishops, and Doctors 
w^as appointed to conduct the inquiiy. From his first luason he 
was conducted to a closer and more safe one in the Dominican 
ConventP There he fell ill, and was attended by the Pope’s 
physicians. He recovered, and in his prison WTote seYeral works, 
which were eagerly dispersed among his brethren. 

. John de Chlum took bold and actiYe measures for the release 
of Huss. He communicated this insolent Yiolation of the Im- 
perial safe-conduct to Sigismund, who was on his way from his 
coronation at Aix-la-Chapelie. The Emperor broke out into 
wrath : he gave orders, that if the Pope and Cardinals did not 
obey bis mandate, the doors of the prison should be opened by 
force. But no one ventured to invade the Dominican cloister, 
and the Council yet respected the ordinances of the Pope and 
Cardinals. De Chlum affixed writings on aU the church-doors 
in Constance, declaring, in strong language, the imprisonment of 
Huss to be an outrage against the Emperor; that all who had 
presumed to violate the Imperial safe-conduct, and still pre- 
sumed to resist the demands of the Imperial Ambassador for his 
release, would be called to account. 

So far, even up to the arrival of the Emperox’, Pope Jolm liad 
maintained uncontested supremacy in the Council. His Bull had 
been read at the first Session, as the authority for its ])roeeed- 
ings. Zabarella, the all-honoured Cardinal of Florence, in liis 
Pope John opening speech, assumed throughout the presidency of 
the Council, the Pope. The Pope named all the officers, and dis- 
tributed the fmictions wliich were submitted to and accepted by 
the Council. One incident alone tlireatened his sole dignity. 
The Archbishop of Eagusa, and other legates^ of Gregory "xil., 
had made their entrance. On the same night the .AL'chbishop 
affixed over the gates of liis lodging the Papal arms of Gregory 
XII., with the keys and the triple crovm. John resisted this 
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daring invasion in tlie name of a Pope deposed by the Council 
of Pisa, The Ooimcih after some stormy debate, pronounced in 
favour of the Pope, thus again recognising the acts of the Council 
of Pisa. The obnoxious arms disappeared. 

On Christmas Eve tidings arrived, that Sigisinimd, now having 
received the Imperial crown at Aix-la-Chapelle, had reached 
Oberlingen, on the northern shore of the lake. Before morning- 
dawn he entered Constance. Among Ms first acts was attend- 
ance at the Mass. The Emperor, according to usage, in the 
dalmatic of a deacon, read the Gospel — ^the Gospel which 
sounded ominous in the ears of the Pope : “ There went out a 
decree from Csesar Augustus.’^ The sermon preached three 
days after by Peter d'Aiily, Cardinal of Cambray, must at times 
have sent a cold sliudder of dismay to the lieart of John. The 
text was, “ There shall be signs in the Sun, and in the Moon, 
and in the Stars a text literally applicable to the last advent 
of Christ, spiritually to his advent in an GEcunieiiic Council. 
The Sun was the spiritual power, the Pope; the Moon the 
temporal, the Emperor ; the Stars the Cardinals, Prelates, and 
Doctors in the firmament of the Council. But the Sun, for the 
plenitude of his powder, must fulfil ceii;ain conditions. If the 
supreme Pastor shall have risen by bad means, by unjust and 
reprobate ambition ; if he shall have led a scandalous and dis- 
honest life ; if he shall have ruled negligently or tyrannically, he 
is but the phantom of a sun. Oh ! that the Omnipotent Trinity 
would dash down these three statues in the Sun’s house, the 

Church of Borne. The Holy Trinity of the Divine Persons 

is not more adorable than a trinity of Popes ahoniinahle.” But 
the lofty churchman kept the Moon, the temporal power, in its 
due suhordiiiatioii. To the Emperor Mmself he uttered no words 
hut those of lugh honour ; yet the Imperial power must not 
think to preside in the Council, but to execute her decrees.” 
The Council, he distinctly avers, derived its legitimate authority 
from being summoned by the Pope ; but once met, its power was 
above the Popio. St, James, in the first Great Comicil in the Acts, 
did not publish its decrees in the name of St. Peter, but in that of 
the Council. It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us J 


“ Ubi non ait, plaeuit Petro, sed | Read the sermon, in Von der Havdt, i. 436,, 
placuit nobis coliectis in unum ; et seqiiitur, 450. 

Visum est Spiritui Sancto et nobis/ — [ 

von. VI. 
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There was no ontAfard disturbance in the seeming amity be- 
tw^een the Emperor and the Pope ; they appeared together in 
public ; all sras mutual deference and respect. Tire Pope knew 
the necessities of the Emperor. The great Aveakiiess ot the 
Einpii*e Avas the utter inadequacy of the Imperial reAamuc*s to 
the dignity of the station. The more magnificent i>r ambitious 
the Emperor, the more difficult, often degrading, avus the struggle 
with his narrow finances. Sigismund aspii’ed to be amongst the 
most splendid of sovereigns; his enemies scoffed at the mean 
artifices to Avhich he Avas reduced to maintain that spleinlour. 
The Pope made a skilful attempt to axail himself of liis Aveak-^ 
ness ; he ofiered him a gTant, or donative, or subsidy of 200, (JOO 
florins. But Sigismund Avas too deeply pledged, too resolutely 
determined ; he had set Ms fame on the union and reform of the 
Church. He could not but refuse the tempting lure.^* From the 
lordly prelates of Germany he might easily raise such a sum. 

The Council at first had been hardly more than an assemblage 
of Italian Cardinals and Prelates ; it had filled gradually, but 
rapidly, from all parts of Europe. The first to appear before the 
arrival of the Emperor had been the Cardinal of Cambray, Peter 
d’Ailly, accompanied by many French Prelates ; others came 
soon after. The Cardinal of Cambray took the lead of all the 
Transalpine Prelates, as Zaharella, Cardinal of Florence, of the 
Italian. All the rest did homage to theii* superior learning, 
abilities, and virtues. It Avas not till timee months afterwards 
that the more learned and not less pious Chancellor Gei-soii ap- 
peared at the head of the deputies from the University of Paris. 
The French prelates and divines formed, in modern phrase, the 
constitutional party : they adhered with the severest orthodoxy 
to the Catholic doctrines ; they admitted the supremacy of the 
Pope, hut not an absolute autocracy. That supremacy was 
limited, not only by the CoUege of Cardinals, but by the uni- 
Amrsal voice of the Chinch. A General Council Avas "above the 
Pope. Beyond this the Church of France stood on sonic of her 
peculiar rights and privileges, wMch the Pope could not infringe 



.. Sigismund came “mit Warming, er, thek von Wien. John de Monteroiis, a 
soil, von Johann die 200,000 Gulden ja hitter enemy of vSigismund, ascribes his 
meht nehmen: diese Sumraa konue man hostility to John to the Pope's refusal of 
yon den reichen Bischofen Teutschlands this sum. John was not likely to refuse . i 
leicht bekommen. J., Muller, Geschichte it.— Apud Martene et Durand, t. ii. p. 1444. 
von Schweitz, aus Handschriften der Bifelio- - 
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or abrogate. There was a law and prerogative superior to the 
Pope. The Gallicaii Church is already asserting her liberties ; 
her antagonism is hardly yet on distinct or defined groimds, but 
- still it is antagonism. And all this bold assertion of superiority 
or independence was while a lunatic was on the throne of Prance ; 
while Henry of England was in the heart of the land, one year 
before the battle of Agincourt. 

The English, at least Eobeii; Hallam, Bishop of Salisbury, the 
representative of their Church and of the insidar cha- The English, 
racter, were likewise as yet rigidly attached to the old Haiiam. 
traditional faith. With him the Teutonic independence of thought 
had not advanced farther than the strong impatience, wliich had 
long brooded in England, of the Papal tyranny, and its encroach- 
ment on the power of the State and of the nation. Tlnoughont 
Hallain was the right hand of the Emperor, as asserting the civil 
supremacy. He alone took a high moral tone : to him a Avicl?:ed 
i Pope was but a wicked man. There was an unconscious Wy cliffism 

in the Bishop, Avho would perhaps hardly have hesitated to have 
burned Wycliife liimself. 

The powerful hierarchy of Germany did not hold its proper 
r,5 rank in the Council of Constance. Of the three great Geimaijs. 

f electoral prelacies, Cologne was vacant and contested. Treves 

;■ was still in the obedience of Gregory XII.® Mente appeared, but 
; Archbishop John of Nassau was more fitted to shine in a camp 
than ill a CouiiciL He entered Constance at the head of a splendid 
and nnmerons retinue, in military attire, with helmet, cuirass, 
and boots of non. His jealousy of the Emperor attached him 
recklessly to the cause of Pope John. The more remote Idng- 
doms, Prussia, Poland, Hungary, sent their Ai*olihishops, Posen, 
V Iliga, Gnesen, Colocz, and Canitz. There ivere two Danish 
Bishops, Kypen and Schleswig. 

The total number of Clergy, not perhaps all present at 
one time,^ ivas four Patriarchs, Constantinople, Gi^aclo, Antioch, 
Aquileia; twenty-nine Cardinals, Itahans by bhth, excepting 
five Erenchmen, chiefly of the creation of Benedict XIII., and 
one Portuguese ; thirty-three Archbishops ; about one linncbed 
’ and fifty Bishops,’^ including tlnrty-two titulars ; one hundred and 

The English Bishops were Bath, Here- 
ford, Salisbury, Bangor; later, Winchester, 
London, Lichfield, Norwich, 




® Cologne and Ireves were, it seems, 
present by deputy. 

t The numbers vary, perhaps on that 
account. 
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tliirty-foiir Abbots; two liimclred and fifty Doctors ; one lunidred 
and twenty-five Provosts, and other superiors. With tln^ir whole 
attendance the Clergy amotinted to eighteen thousand. 

If the German hierarchy were less fully or rather loss effec- 
tively represented, Germany alone sent her Princes to this Diet- 
Coimcil, the Prince Palatine, Louis of Heidelberg, the Dukes 
Louis and Hemy of Bavaria. Tlie Palatine headed tlie einl)assy 
of France. The Bxirgraves John and Frederick of Xurembing, 
the latter Margrave of Brandenburg ; Eodolf, Elector of Saxony, 
the Margrave of Baden. 

All the great Free Cities sent their deputies. Over their doors 
the arms of their cities were ostentatiously displayed, as taldng 
rank among sovereigns.^ 

Ordinarily 50,000, at certain periods at least 100,000 persons 
and 30,000 horses were kept in ease and plenty ; 30,000 beds 
were provided by the city. Four Imperial Commissioners regu- 
lated the price of provisions, which tliroughout were abundant, 
and at moderate cost. The police regulations were excellent ; 
the garrison was but of 2000 men ; to tlie last, as at fii’st, no dis- 
turbance, no riot took place during the Council. Tlus is the 
universal testimony. 


* See Reichenthal (Augsburg, 1483) re- 
printed in later collections, a kind of King- 
at-arms. He has left a chronicle of what 


may be called the State proceedings. See 
on Ueichenthal, L’Enfant, Ih'efaeedp. ixxii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. JOHN XXIII. JOHN HUBS. 

Pope John opened the year witli a magnificent religious cere- 
mony ; he appeared amid the assembled myriads in the a. 3>. uie. 
most solemn function of the Church as the acknowledged head 
of Christendom, almost for the last time I The sermon of the 
Cardinal of Cambray had not been the only sign of the Threatening 
danger that was looming over him. In the first General p^e 
Congregation the Emperor had solemnly sworn to take 
the Pope under his sovereign protection.'' So far the Pope and 
the Cardinals had heard with satisfaction ; but he also avowed 
his expectation that the Legates of the two rival Pontiffs would 
be admitted to the Council. This was to sever the link which 
bound the Council of Constance to the Council of Pisa ; it dis- 
claimed the authority of Pisa if it recognised as Popes those who 
had been there deposed. A Parisian divine, Matthew Eoder, 
had delivered a sermon in which he suggested the election of a 
new Pontiff.^ 

But that act of the Emperor, wLich might seem least con- 
nected with the fate of Pope John, was in fact no doubt to his 
own sagacity, at once the direst omen and the immediate cause 
of his faU, The Emperor consented to violate his own safe- 
conduct, to abandon John Huss. The Bohemian was, Thejmperor 
with the consent of Sigismund, committed to closer cus- JohnHuss. 
tody. It Avas understood that he Avas to be tried by the Council, 
doomed by the Council, and that whatever might be the sentence 
of the Council, it Avould he carried into execution by the secular 
arm. The Council w^as thus relieved from all further debate on 
that question : it Avas out of the way of their ulterior proceedings ; 
the rock on Avhich they might have split w^as avoided ; their on- 
Avard course was straight, clear, open. 

Breach of faith admits no excuse ; perfidy is twice perfidious 


A^on der Hardt, ir. p. 31. 


^ L’Enfaiit, i. p. 79. 
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in an Emperor. Yet it is but jnstiee to Sigismimcl iairly to state 
tile inextricable difficulty of Ms position. He bad to clnnise be- 
tween the violation of faith to one whom he himself no doubt 
esteemed a dangerous and turbulent heretic., and, it might be, 
the dissolution of the Council. With the Council he abaiuh>ncd 
all the hopes on wliich he had rested Ms fame, Ms infliieiiee, his 
authority, the restoration of peace to the Church, the reformation 
of the Church. Huss was aheady arraigned as a heretic ; the 
Pope, the Cardinals, the Council, had committed themselves to 
that arraignment. According to the view of almost the whole 
Merarchy, and the prelates of every nation, the suppression of 
heresy was their first, im^ierious duty : it was the deepest and 
most passionate vow’' of every Mgh-clmrchman ; and whicli of 
them on such a point was not a high-churchman ? .tii*giiments 
were ready, wMch, on the principles dominant and long admitted 
in those days, it was not easy to parry or confute. The Enijieror 
had no right to protect heretics, over vdiom throughout tlie world, 
and in every part of it, the hierarchy, especially such a council of 
the hierarchy, had indefeasible cogmsance, could proceed, and 
were bound to proceed, according to the canons of the Church. 
And the fatal doctrine, confiimed by long usage, by the decrees 
of Pontiffs, by the assent of all ecclesiastics, and the acquiescence 
of the CMistian world, that no promise, Uo oath, was binding to 
a heretic, had hardly been questioned, never repudiated. 

Had Sigismund with a high hand released the prisoner ; had 
he in the slightest degree infringed on the recognised province 
of the hierarchy, their sole adjudication in causes of heresy, Pojje 
J ohn might either have lengthened out an interminable discus- 
sion, or, if he had broken up the Council, or left it himself, he 
w^ould have carried with him probably all the Italian Cardinals, 
and tlnoTO an irreconcileable scMsm among the rest of the pre- 
lates. He would have become the champion of a great cause, a 
popular cause with the whole hierarchy, and with all under the 
immediate influence of the hierarchy. 

Sigismund yielded, perhaps not without self-reproach, certainly 
not without remonstrance which must have galled a man of his 
high feeling to the quick. The Bohemian lords, the Burgrave 
of Prague and others, had already wuitten a strong demand, 
which arrived about this time, for the liberty of John Huss. He 
had been proclaimed, as they averred, by Conrad Archbishop of 
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Prague, under Ms sealj guiltless of tire sligMest word of lieresy, 

A. second still more vigorous protest liad followed, on Ms removal 
from the Dominican Convent, against tHs flagrant violation of 
public faith. They would deeply grieve if they should hear that 
his august Majesty w- as polluted by such an enormous iniquity. 
Every one hereafter would spurn and despise an Imperial safe- 
conduct.’’ ^ 

The sacritice of IIuss (and now that perfidious sacrifice was 
resolved) established perfect harmony between the Em- January, 
peror and the whole reforming part of the Council. Notwith- 
standing aU the remonstrances of the Pope and his partisans, it 
was immediately determined to receive the ambassadors of the 
Antipopes, if armed with fuU powors, and to admit them with 
full recognition of their dignity into the Council. Those of 
Benedict presented themselves first, but not being pro- ueception of 
vided with full powers, they wore contemptuously re- Antipopes, 
jected! by the Emperor.^ Their proposal, however, that Bene- 
dict XIII. and the King of Arragon should hold a conference 
with the Emperor at Nice, was not absolutely discarded. A few 
clays after presented themselves the Archbishop of Eagusa and 
the otlier Legates of Gregory XII. They had been preceded by 
Louis Count Palatine, the delegates of the Archbishop of Treves, 
and the Bishops of Worms, Spires, and Verdeii, who still adhered 
to his obedience. The ambassadors, under tliis powerful support, 
^Yere received with courteous honour ; they declared their master, 
Gregory XII., prepared at once to resign the Papacy on condi- 
tion that Benedict and John did the same ; that no one of the 
three should preside in the Council.^ 

The demand for the cession of John, -which had been at first 
a low and timid murmnr, became the general clamour. John's 
Notwltlistanding intrigues, bribes, promises, menaces, demanded, 
his partisans fell off daily.^ Some appealed to his higher feel- 
ings ; some uttered more or less disguised threats. The ambas- 
sador of Poland, Andrew Lascaris, Archbishop elect of Posen, 
urged his free abdication as a generous sacrifice for the peace of 
the Church. The Cardinal of St. Mark, in a miting commuiii- 


® Von der Hardt, iv. p. 33, 

“ Do ward der Konig zornig, nnd 
sprach zu ilmen, den Boten des Peter Inna, 
nescio vos.^' — Jnstinger, Berner Chronik, 


291, cited by Ascbbacli, p. 46. 

® Aschbach, p, 47. 

^ Von der Hardt, ii. 478, 479. 
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cated to tlie Goimcil, tlie Emperor^ and tlie Pope, urged npoii 
John XXIII, that the stronger his grounds to be recognised as 
lawful Pope, the greater was his obligation to make this noble 
oblation for the good of the Church,^ He more than hinted the 
po’wer of the Council to enforce abdication.^ J ohn s Italian 
Cardinals raised a loud cry, that it was almost, if not absolute, 
heresy to put the Pope on the same footing with those dejH:)sc‘d 
at Pisa.^ The Cardinal d'Ailly at length summed up the whole 
in the fatal sentence, The Universal Church, represented by a 
General 'Council, has full power to depose even a lawful Pontiff 
of blameless character, if it be necessary for the welfare of the 
Church.” ^ 

But these two Cardinals, Cambray and St. Mark, were pre- 
paring a measure still more disastrous to the Pope. The riglit 
of suffrage in an (Ecumenic Council was by no means fixed and 
certain. In most of the later Councils the aristocratic principle 
bad prevailed. No one below the Bishop or the Abbot had pre- 
sumed to the right of voting on such high and mysterious mat- 
ters. The Council of Pisa had admitted the right of professors 
and doctors of theology. The Pope, who knew his ovui 
strength, in the first session of the Council of Constance had 
rejected this claim. The Cardinal d’Ailly, in a memorial to the 
Council, not only asserted the right of these leaimed men to free 
suffrage, but demanded it for princes and ambassadors in all 
matters not directly concerning the faith. The Cardinal of St. 
Mark went still further ; he asserted the right of the lower 
clergy. Was the Council not to profit by the profound learn- 
ing of doctors in ciril or canon law, and the wisest of the 
clergy?” An ignorant prince or prelate,” he said in coarse 
phrase, '' is hut a crowned ass. Is one entrusted with the cure 
of souls in a large parish less able to judge than the abbot wiio 
rules a few monks ? ” 

The first proposition nested the superiority in the Council 
from the hands of the Pope. The Italian Bishops were nume- 
rous and poor. Fear, interest, nationality, contempt of Trans- 
alpine barbarians, bound them to the service of the Pope. But 
this was not the -wotbI or most menacing proposal. Already, 
according to the usage of most Universities, the CongTegations, 

e Von del* Hardt, ii. 178, et seqq. i Ibidi ii. 213. 

2o9. k L'Kufnnt, i. p. 105. 
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which prepared the business for the general Sessions of the 
Council, had met in Nations. The prelates, doctors, and ambas- 
sadors of the four gTeat powers assembled each in a separate 
chamber, with a President changing every month, a secretary, 
notaries, and other officers. The Nations were : I, The Italians ; 
II. The Germans, comprehending the Poles, Hungarians, Danes, 
and Scandinavians ; III. The Prench ; IV. The English. At a 
later period the Spaniards, who had not yet joined the Council, 
formed a fifth Nation. It was proposed to vote by Nations ; and 
this decree, which reduced the Italians to a single Feb.?, 
suffrage, notwithstanding the Pope’s remonstrance, passed with 
irresistible acclamation. 

Pope John was in the toils ; his most obstinate struggles only 
drew around him more closely the gaUing meshes. The subtle 
Italians found themselves circumvented by the steady aggres- 
sion of the Tramontanes. Now came a more tremendous blow. 
A memoir was secretly presented to the Council, it charges 
was presumed by an Italian, with a full and darkly- 
coloured statement of the detestable wickedness, the vices and 
crimes of the Pope’s whole life.^ The more noble-minded of 
the Germans and the Poles recoiled from the scandalous ex- 
posure. They refused the public inquisition into these articles, 
as degrading to the Eoman See, as tlrrowing a fatal slur on all 
the Prelates and dignitaries promoted by the Pope. They 
generously insisted on its suppression. But those sinister tidings 
did not escape the Pope, who had his secret intelligence of the 
most trivial proceedings in the Council. He was struck with 
utter consternation.™ He summoned the Cardinals : he denied 
much, but he admitted some of the charges. He heaped upon 
them gifts and promises : he proposed desperately to confront 
the Council ; to make ample confession and to stand on the 
great principle, that a Pope could not be deposed but for heresy. 


1 “ Quidam, nt prcesiimitur, Italicus, 
Binltos articulos valde famosos, et omnia 
peccata mortalia, nec non impacta quo- 
dammodo abominabilia continentes, contra 
eundern Balthasarem, in eodem Oondlio 
exbibuit in scriptis tamen secrete, quod, 
super ill is contra eundern Baltbasai'em 
iieret inquisitio, et provideretur instanter 
per Concilium memoratum.^^ — A Niem, 
p. 25. 

^ ‘‘Quibus etiam interim clanculo et 


proditorie ad notitiam dicti Baltbasaris de- 
ductis, illico mente consternatus est, et 
coepit Talde tremere et tiraere ac etiam 
quosdam sibi secreto Cardinales, et de 
quibus fiduciam habuit douis ac promissis 
aliicere et consulere quid esset in e^l. parte 
pro ejus honoris conservatione facturus, 
asserens, quod qusedain in ipsis articulis 
descripifq tanquam homo, peccando com- 
misisset, et aliqua non.” — Ibid. 
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The Cardinals eolcHy to be precipitate Jjiit to 

take some clays to mature Ms determinatiom 

His adversaries pui'sued their advantage. the Hope 

was quailing under this peril, deputies appeared before him to 
persuade Mm to the cession of the Papacy. To their siupriso 
The Pope joy, the Pope consented ; he drew up himself a 

tfSS-te. form which was submitted to the Nations. But every 
Feb. 16. ^ord of the Papal form was scrutinised vitli the most 
suspicious jealousy. It was tliought vague and ambiguous ; 
doubtful pretensions, doubtful meanings lurked under its artful 
plirases. There was a long discussion. The Pope presented a 
second form ; it was rejected. A tMrd, proposed by the Em- 
peror, was repudiated by the Pope. At that instant arrived the 
Delegates from, the University of Paris, vuth the famous Gerson 
Feb. 18. at their head. All did homage to the liigh authority 
of tMs learned body, and their world-renowned Chancellor. A 
new form was prepared, it was supposed under the direction of 
Gerson, and presented by the Emperor with more peremptory 
demand of acceptance. The Pope stifled his grief, tried every 
subterfuge, raised every subtle objection ; but the tln*ee nations, 
the Germans, the French, and the English, held resolutely 
together ; the Italians supported Mm vdth but feeble fidelity. 
The one alteration admitted only made the words more strin- 
gent, severe, not to be eluded. In Ms despair he assimied a 
land of sullen magnanimity. A general Congregation was 
March 1. summoned : , the Emperor and the Deputies of all the 
Nations were present. The form was offered to the Pope by the 
Patriarch of Antioch. He read it to himself, and seemed to 
ponder over it. None of the bitterness of his heart betrayed 
itself in Ms countenance. With a calm clear voice he read 
publicly the iiTevocable words: “I, Pope John XXIIL, for 
Pope's fb® repose of the whole Christian people, profess, 
cession, engage, promise, swear, and vow to God, the Church, 
and tliis holy Council, willingly and freely to give peace to 
the Church, by the way of my simple cession of the Papacy ; 
to do and to fulfil this effectually, according to the detenni- 
nation of tMs present Council, when and so soon as Peter 
di Luna and Angelo Oorario, called in their respective obe- 
diences Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII., shall in like manner 
cede the Papacy, to which they pretend, by themselves or 
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by tlieir lawful Proctors: aud even in any case of vacancy by 
decease or otlierwise, in which by my cession unity can be 
restored to the Church of God through the extirpation of the 
j)resent Schism,” 

Ere he closed, the whole Assembly broke out into a paroxysm 
of rapture. The Emperor, the Cardinals, the Deputies of the 
Nations and of the University of Paris crowded round the throne, 
all rendering thanks. Te Deum was sung ; the chant was inter- 
rupted by tears of joy ; more wept than sang.® 

The next day was the second public Session. The Pope 
himself celebrated Mass. At its close he took his March 2. 
seat before the altar, with his face to the Council, and read the 
same form handed to him by the Patriarch of Antioch. At the 
words, swear and vow,” he knelt before the altar, clasped 
Ms hands together, and uttered the words Thus I promise,” 
with profound solemnity. He returned to his chair, and con- 
cluded the service. The Emperor advanced, took off Ms crown, 
threw himself at the feet of the Pope, and kissed them, express- 
ing Ms fervent gratitude. So did the Patriarch of Antioch in 
the name of the Council. 

Two days had hardly passed, when dark mutual suspicions 
began to transpire. Each party had ulterior views. Pope 
John had manifestly the hope that by his frank and full con- 
fession he might propitiate the Council; perhaps be able to 
throw on his competitors the odium of refusing these equal 
terms ; or he might delude himself with fonder expectations. 
The Council felt that he was at their mercy, and were disposed 
to clench rather than relax their iron grasp. They had deter- 
mined to press the conditional into an absolute abdication. 
TMs dire reality broke gradually but rapidly upon the Pope. 
Eirst they demanded a Bull, declaring his abdication according 
to the customary form. The Pope treated this proposition 
as an insult, and haughtily repelled the Prelates from his 
presence : they dared not venture again on this perilous 
subject. But to the Emperor he was less intractable. Sigis- 
mund extorted from him a BuU, still, indeed, guarded in its 
language. John renewed his sacred promise; but Marchs. 
Ms abdication yet depended on the simultaneous abdication of 


" Von der Hardt and L’ Enfant tlirougliont. 
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]iis rivals. The next demand was more inskUous, more impe- 
rious, more embarrassing. Of the two rival Popes, most resj^eet 
was paid to Benedict XIII. He had still a Xing, the King 
of Arragoii, for his partisan. It had been proposed that tlie 
Emperor and the King of Arragon, accompanied by Benedict, 
should meet at Nice. John was required to invest ambassadors 
with Ml powers to execute his abdication at the same instant 
with that of Benedict. Of these ambassadors the Emperor was 
to be one. With such irrevdcable powers Pope John would 
have delivered himself bound hand and foot into the hands of 
Sigismund. 

. This proposal was made in a full Congi*egatioii by the Ger- 
March 9. maus, Ereuch, and English, it was indignantly rejected 
by the Pope .supported by the Italian Prelates. The Italians 
threatened to leave the Council if such rigorous demands were 
urged further. 

Yet there was still the most bland and respectful outward 
amity. The next day the Pope presented to the Emperor 
the Golden Rose. That mysterious gift, according to Pope 
Innocent III.,^ represented by its gold, its odour and its balm, 
the Godhead, the Body and Soul of the Redeemer. It was 
only bestowed by Popes on Sovereigns the most loyal servants 
of the Church, The Emperor received it with words of the 
most devout gratefulness. They dined, together. The Em- 
peror offered the consecrated Rose in the Church of the Virgin 
Mary. 

The very next day, whether there was a deep latent hyj)o- 
Marchxo. crisy under this seeming amity ; whether the Emperor 
; had discovered treachery in the Pope, and that he already 
meditated flight ; or that he thought it no longer worth while 
to dissemble his uncompromising hostility, the proposal was 
fyrTml to elect a new Pope, This proposition 

mpe. in itself proclaimed John XXIII. no longer Pope; it 
assumed the power in the Council of deposing him, and of 
proceeding to another choice. Among the vague, fond hopes of 
John had been that he himself might he re-elected to the Ponti- 
ficate. Such had been the design of his more steadfast partisans. 
The warlike Archbishop of Mentz declared that he would never 


lanocent III., Praidicatio, see Hurter*- Compare also Durand, Rationale, vi. 121. 
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reiider allegiance blit to Jobn. Words ran M sup- 

pressed cliarges against tbe abominable life of the Pope were 
revived in their unmitigated blackness. Eobert Hallam, Bishop 
of Salisbury, at the head of the English, had already espoused 
the Emperor’s cause, and had urged unswervingly the searching 
reformation of aU orders in the Church. The honest islander 
broke out in righteous indignation, that the Pope deserved to be 
burned at the stake. 

All confidence was now at an end. It was notorious that 
Pope John meditated escape : and should he escape would 
boldly appeal to Christendom against the decrees of a headless 
Council. The Council was determined that he should not leave 
the city. An attempt was made by the Cardinal St. Angelo to 
pass the gates ; he was rudely arrested by the burgher guard. 
The Pope loudly complained of the violation of the Imperial 
safe-conduct, that safe-conduct which in the case of John Huss 
lie had trampled under foot. The Magistrates of Constance 
threw the blame on the orders of the Emperor. Frederick of 
Austria alone declared that he at least would respect the person 
and liberty of the Pope.P 

Another Congregation of the Nations was held ; the Italians 
stood aloof. It was resolved to urge the Pope at once March is. 
to appoint plenipotentiaries to execute his abdication, and that 
the Emperor should be one of these plenipotentiaries. They 
further required the Pope to give security that he would neither 
leave the Council, nor adjourn it to any other place. The 
Emperor excused the rigid watch, now avowedly maintained at 
the gates of the city, by declaring that it was on account of the 
notorions design of many Cardinals clandestinely to leave Con- 
stance. It was his duty to prevent this nnauthorised dissolution 
of the Council. 

The Pope yielded to this last demand, the promise not to 
dissolve or adjourn the Council till the end of the Schism, and 
to do everything he could to promote the restoration of unity. 
This was a promise which, were it in his power, he could 
without difficulty violate or elude. But the immediate fatal 
step of authorising others to execute his abdication, he refused 
with stubborn obstinacy. had no proof that Angelo 


p Cerretamis, apu4 Yon der Hardt, iw 55. 
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Coraxio liad resigned; lie had only heard that Peter di Luna 
would resign/' 

The glooin wliich was gathering round John was hroloeii hy a 
Quarrel faint blit transient gleam of hope. The Ih'eiicli Par- 
Council, dinals began to relent, to murmur at liis harsh usage. 
The Italians seized the opportunity, and eiideaTOiired to detael i 
them from the hostile league. They began to revive the ques- 
tion of voting by voices, not by Nations. The Grermans and the 
English adhered to each other in I'esolute hostility to the Pope. 
In the Erench, the hatred and jealousy of the English, fostered 
by their long, cruel, and hiimiiiatmg wars, struggled with their 
zeal for the unity and for the reform of the Church. Tlie 
Cardinals, as Italian Prelates, sat vith the Italian nation. The 
Eive, the Cardinal of Cambray at their head, were deputed to 
persuade the Erench nation to milder measures. The Germans 
and English held only the more closely together, and were more 
inflexibly resolved by this opposition. The Bishop of Salisbury 
boldly proposed that if the Pope refused to ajipoint his Procura- 
tors, he should be put under arrest- The Emperor and his 
supporters of the other two Nations presented themselves in the 
Erench Congregation, and laid before them the result of their 
deliberations. The Erench insisted that they should withdraw'. 
Sigismund broke out in a wratliful menace: ^‘Now will be 

March 19 . sliowB wEo are for the unity of the Church and for 
the Empire.” The Cardinal of Cambray mdignantly retired : 
the other four Cardinals protested against the violation of the 
liberty of debate. The Emperor ans'wered that the wurd had 
escaped him in passion, that the Erench had perfect liberty, 
but the Cardinals were Italians, not Erench; if they with- 
drew not to their own chamber, he thi*eatened them with 
imprisonment. 

The quarrel, the Pope's last desperate hope, was appeased by 
the skilful influence of the ambassadors of France, especially by 
Duke Louis of Bavaria. 

Late the following evening, after vespers, Sigisniimd visited 
rntorview of tlie Pope ; lie found him redlining on his bed, somewhat 
and the^ope. iadisposed. John complained of the oppressive air of 
Miudi 19 . Constance, he required change.® The Emperor earnestly 


^ Theodoric h Niem here breaks out into praise of the salubrity of Constance. 
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dissuaded liim from leaving Constance before tlie close of the 
Council, above aU not clandestinely. “This would be to his 
eternal dislionoux.” He declared Mmself prepared to maintain 
his safe-coiidiict inviolable, but he had not power to permit him 
to depart from the city. The Pope answered in ambiguous 
phrase, that he would not quit Constance till the dissolution of 
the Council.'* Many other rumours spread abroad of what took 
place at tliis memorable interview. The Emperor had de- 
manded, or the Pope had offered, large sums for his liberty, 
under pretence of the great expense of maintaining the Council. 
The Pope, by one account, refused to buy the Emperor or to 
sell the Council. The Bishop of Salisbury, said to have been 
present, asserted to the face of the Pope the superiority of the 
Council over the Pope. The Pope kept no reserve. As soon 
as the Emperor had departed, to his attendants he taunted 
Sigismund as a drunkard, a fool, a madman, and a beggar.® 

All this time the plot for his escape had been laid and fully 
matured. Frederick, Duke of Austria, had been a I'l-ederick 
month in Constance, a month of humiliation and ag- 
gravation of his hatred towards the Emperor. He had been 
compelled to do homage for all his fiefs. He had attempted to 
delude the Emperor into favouring a breach of the peace which 
he had sworn to the Swiss Cantons. The Emperor, more crafty 
than himself, had betrayed him to the Swiss. Delegates from 
the cantons and cities had exposed the Duke’s perfidy before 
the Emperor. That Frederick of Austria w^as in secret com- 
munication with the Pope, all suspected. The Emperor ad- 
monished the Duke concerning the peril of these intrigue>s, 
Frederick solemnly protested his innocence. 

The afternoon of the very day after the interview with the 
Pope, the Duke of Austria had proclaimed a splendid Mgch 20. 
tournament without the gates of the city. Himself the Pope, 
was to joust with the young Count of Cilly, brother of the 
Empress. All Constance thronged forth to the si)ectacle ; the 
streets 'were desert. Pope John, in the dress of a groom, with 
a grey cloak, and a kerchief wrapt close over his face, mounted 
a wretched ill-accoutred horse, with a cross-bow on the pommel 


Credens forte, quod eo recedente, albHinc illud dissolveretur omnino.’’ — A Xiem, 27. 
* A ISliem, iMd. 
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of Ms saddle. He passed tlie gates miperceived, iincliallciigecl, 
and rode about two hours to Ermatiiigen, at the efSiix of tlie 
Eliine from the Lake of Constance. A boat was ready, lie 
glided down the rapid stream to Schaff hausen, the castle of 
which was a stronghold of the Duke of Austria. Tidings were 
whispered in the ear of the Duke in the very act of Ms toiirnay. 
He continued the contest a short time, then courteously ceded 
the prize to his adversary De Cilly ; in the evening he rode with 
a few attendants to Schaffhausen. 

The news of the Pope's flight spread like midfire.* The 
streets of Constance were thronged with prelates, priests, and 
populace, some in dismay, some in undisguised joy. A few’ 
Italians and Austrians stole out of the gates, and took to flight. 
The rabble broke into the palace from wMch the Pope had fled, 
to assert their privilege of plunder. The goldsmiths, money- 
changers, traders shut their shops.'^ The Burgomaster called 
the inhabitants to arms; the imperial soldiery occupied the 
principal streets and s<juares. The adversaries of the Pope were 
appalled. Some declared the Council actually dissolved by the 
departure of the Pope, The superstitious shuddered at the ban 
wMch no doubt the Pope would Mirl at the devoted city and the 
contumacious Council. Five Cardinals in the confusion stole 
away to the Pope. 

In the morning the Emperor rode through the streets with 
the Count Palatine, Louis of Bavaria, and a long retiniie of 
princes and nobles. He allayed the tumult among the people 
by the assurance of his protection to their liberties and pro- 
perties. He summoned the Princes, Cardinals, Prelates, Am- 
bassadors ; he declared Ms resolute determination, with all his 
power, and at the hazard of Ms life, to maintain the authority 
of the assembly. He exhorted them not to disquiet themselves 
on account of the Pope’s flight The fathers of the Council 
resolved to send ambassadors to summon' the Pope to return, 
and to commission plenipotentiaries for Ms absolute cession. 
These ambassadors were the Cardinals Orsini, St Mark, Saluces, 
with the Archbishop of Elieims. 

Pope John, almost immediately on Ins arrival at Schaffhausen, 

This can hardly be called a riot, or a 
breach of the boasted peace in Constance. 


* Von der Hardt, Almost all the autho- 
rities are collected, and references made to 
the rest.— Vol, iv. pp. 59, 66* 
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liad written letters to the ComciL the grace of Grod 

Almighty I haTe arrived at Schaffhaiisen, where I enjoy pope’s 
liberty and breathe air suited to the state of my health. 

I have come hither without the knowledge of my son, the Duke 
of Austria,^ not to dispense myseK from the promise of abdi- 
cating the Papacy in favour of the Church of God, but to exe- 
cute it with greater freedom, as well as for the recovery of my 
health.’’ 

The letter of the Pope was treated as an audacious falsehood. 
On the -walls of the palace at Constance was affixed a terrible 
writing, proclaiming the Pope Antichrist, denouncing his base 
and perfidious arts and cajoleries, and those of the Cardinals, in 
order to dissolve the Council, recounting all his crimes, tyrannies, 
murders, simonies, sordid merchandise of the Church ; calling 
on the Council to proceed against him, and to depose liim at 
once from his tluone. The Emperor in a full assembly 
arraigned the Duke of Austria as a perfidious traitor to the 
Church, the Council, and the Empire. Not a voice hvas raised 
in his defence. 

The Council was now to proclaim itself the supreme, inde- 
feasible, independent authority of Christendom. In The council 
the assertion of these new principles, winch changed 
the Church from an autocracy to an aristocracy, .the lead was 
taken by the Erench Nation, by the Chancellor Gerson, the 
voice of that Nation ; but wdth the full concurrence of the Ger- 
mans, the English, even of the Italians except the Cardinals. 
The Cardinals, as the Privy Council of the Pope, refused to be 
present, and to sanction doctrines limitary if not subversive of 
the Papal power. 

Gerson laid down twelve great revolutionary maxims. Among 
them that. Jesus Christ himself was the one primal and oerson’s 
perfect Head of the Chm^ch, the Pope so only in a 
secondary sense; the union of Christ as the Spouse with his 
Church was alone indissoluble, that of the Pope might be dis- 
solved ; a Pope is necessary to complete the Church, but any 
particular Pope may be removed ; the Church, or an (Ecumenic 
Council representing the Church, is under the direction of the 
Holy Ghost, it niay enact canons which the Pope is hound to 


* ‘^Inscio filio meo Duce Austrise.’^ — Scliauff hausen, March 21. 
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obey, and cannot annnl ; a Council can be assembled in some 
cases without the aiitliority eren of a legitimate Pope; the 
Council can command the cession of a Pope for the welfare of 
the Church, or the termination of a schism ; the reformation of 
the Church both in faith and discipline rests ultimately with the 
Coiincfl; Councils ought to be held from time to time, as the 
one supreme, irrefragable representative of the Church.^' 

The Pope was not idle at Schaffhansen ; he summoned all his 
The Pope officers and the whole Papal Court to attend upon him.'' 
hiusen, ' He published an appeal addressed to the French ; he 
hoped to touch their pride and their jealonsy of the Germans 
and English. Among his first and bitterest charges was their 
refusal to proceed at once to the extirpation of heresy in the 
person of John Hnss. He complained of the division of the 
Council into four Nations, by which the French and Italians — 
by far the most numerous and learned — ^were reduced to the 
level of the English and the Germans ; of the extension of the 
suffrage, which had ever been confined to Cardinals, Prelates, 
and the Hierarchy ; of its usurpation by laymen as by priests, 
married and unmarried, ignorant and erudite. This tmhulent 
rabble had hissed down grave Cardinals. His undoubted pre- 
sidency of the Council had been usurped by the Emperor. He 
complained of the tyranny and force exercised by the Emperor ; 
the insults to his person — jousts had been celebrated under his 
windo\YS, with intolerable clang of trumpets. He complained 
of the insolence of the English, who had threatened him mth 
arrest, especially Eobert Hallam of Salisbury. The most ex- 
traordinary paragraph was that in which he gave himself the 
lie, and now asserted that his flight was with the aid of the 


y Gerson had already promulgated these 
doctrines in a more contemptuous and 
ojffensive form. He had raised the Im- 
perial power high above the Papal. “If 
an hereditary monarch may be deposed, 
how much more an elective ! If an Em- 
peror descended from a long unbroken royal 
lineage, how much more the son of a Vene- 
tian fisherman, whose father and grand- 
father had not beans enough to fill their 
stomachs ! The Pope ought to be more 
easily deposed than another prelate. If the 
Pope sins, all partake of his sin; not so if 
a bishop. The canons on which rests the ' 
Papal authority were framed by fraud and 


Gerson throws disdainfully aside 
the 6th book of Decretals and the Cle- 
mentines. “ What is a Pope ? A man 1 
the son of a man ! clay of clay I a sinner, 
liable to sin 1 Two days before the son of 
a poor peasant, he is raised to be Pope. Is 
he then above repentance, confession, con- 
trition ? a sinless angel ? a saint ? •’* Wyclifie 
himself gives not a more awful catalogue of 
Papal crimes than this doughty churchman. 
** He is not above the Gospel.^^ — Apud Von 
der Hardt, i. p, 76, et seqq,'^ et Oper. 
toL iL p. 162, et seqq, Tractatus perti- 
nentes ad Concilium Constantianense. 

* Von der Hardt, ii. 153 
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Duke of Austria.^ He wrote to tke King of France and tlie 
Duke of Orleans in tke same strain ; it was Ms liope to enlist 
them in kis cause against tlie Emperor, wkom lie represented as 
exercising a cruel tyranny oyer tke OounciL 

Tke Pope at Sckaffkausen was almost as muck at tke mercy 
of kis enemies as at Constance. Could ke kave crossed tke 
Alps, followed as ke would kare been by some of the Cardinals, 
and appealed to tke loyalty and anti-Ghibellinism of some of tke 
GueMc cities, ke might possibly have maintained the contest. 
But he had neither strength nor courage. A Gregory VII. or a 
Gregory IX. would instantly kaye issued Ms ban against tke 
perfidious Emperor, who had yiolated kis own safe-conduct, 
and the contumacious Council. He would haye declared tke 
assumption of supreme power by tke Council an impious affront 
to St. Peter, a denial of Christ in kis Vicar : ke would haye laid 
half Cliristendom under an Interdict, and placed before the 
liierarchy tke alternative of forfeiting or endangering their own 
authority, or asserting that of tke Pope. But John XXIII. 
wanted faith in himself and in Ms office. Tke truth, 
no doubt, of some of tke damning charges against Ms 
life weighed heavily on kis spirit, and no one could discern with 
more sagacity how muck in tke course of things, and through 
tke long Schism, tke old awe had fallen away from tke name of 
tke Pope. He was embarrassed, too, by tke services of kis now 
avowed ally, tke Duke of Austria. Tke Emperor eagerly seized 
tke opportunity of crusliing Ms refractory and hated vassal: 
The Pope could not abandon Frederick to kis wrath, kis only 
refuge was an Austrian castle. His other great partisan, tke 
Archbishop of Mentz, had not dared to own kis complicity in 
tke flight ; ke had retired to kis own city, and Mentz was too far 
from Italy, too deep in Germany to offer an asylum. Tke whole 
conduct, therefore, of John was that of timidity, vacillation, 
tergiversation. His object was to detach tke Cardinals from the 
Council, to gather them round Mmself, and to obtain for the 
Pope and tke Sacred College that respect wMck tke Pope alone 
had irrecoverably lost. Tke Archbishop of Ekeims returned 
before tke other ambassadors of the Council, with a proposition 
to appoint tke Cardinals collectively, with four Bishops, one of 
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eacli Nation, Batli;Lebiis (in Poland), Narboniie (the Italian 
was not named), the Procurators for his absolnte ce.ssion. 

The proceedings of the Comicil, on the other hand, were 
Proceedings resoliite, aggi’esswe, imperious. CongTegatioii alter 
cotindL Congregation, and two Sessions of the whole Conneil, 
were held between the Pope’s flight and the end of the month. 
At eyery meeting there was the same scornful rejection oi all 
the Pope’s adyances, the same inflexible determination to yiiidi- 
cate their oym superior authority. The Cardinals were diyided, 
perplexed ; they could not support, they would not abandon the 
Pope; with his integi*al authority fell theirs; they could not 
Marcii 26 . acknowledge, they dared not defy the Coimeil. Hence at 
the First General Session after the flight two only were present, 
one French, the Cardinal of Cfamhray, one Yenetian, St. Mark. 

Yet the Council without the Cardinals appeared wanting in 
dignity. After much stormy: discussion in Congregations, 
the memorable Fourth Session of the Council was summoned 
for the 31st March. The President (the Cardinal of Naples, an 
Orsini) took his seat : on one side was Sigismund the Emperor, 
and the hierarchy in their ranks ; on the other the great laymen, 
Ambassadors, Princes, Dukes, and Counts. The resolutions, the 
final fatal resolutions, agreed upon the clay before, or ayerred 
by one party to have been agreed upon at a full Congi*egation 
of the Nations, were placed in the hands of Zabarella, the 
Cardinal of Florence, He, read in calm tone the Preface and 
the Decree : — “The said Council of Constance, layfinUy assem- 
bled in the name of the Holy Ghost, an (Ecumenic Council, 
which rej)resents the Catholic Church Militant, has received 
immediately from Jesus Christ power which every one of every 
estate and dignity, even Papal, is obliged to obey in all which 
regards the faith and the extirpation of the present Schism.” 
Here the voice of the Cardinal faltered at the unexpected or 
unwelcome words. He either refused to read on or read im- 
perfectly, with faint and trembling accents, “and the reforma- 
tion of the Church in its head and in its members.” In the 
tumult which rose the two other resolutions were hardly heard. 
These declared that the Pope should not adjourn the Council 
from Constance to any other place,, nor summon his Court to 
attend him elsewhere ; that aH promotions made hy him from 
that time were null and void. 
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The Council would not permit the Cardinals to elude their 
stern determination. At a Fifth General Session, not- lo. 
withstanding much altercation and strife with the Cardinals, the 
three Decrees were read fully, distinctly, dictatoriaUy, by the 
Archbishop of Posen.^ The Pope had not awaited this act : he 
had dropped down the Ehine to another strong fortress, Further 
Laufenberg. But his Cardinals and most of his Court the Pope, 
refused to follow him ; they returned in shame and contempt to 
Constance. 

The rapid, total, and unpitied humiliation of the Duke of 
Austria left the Pope a miserable defenceless fugitive. Humiliation 
On April 7th the ban of the Empire, the excomimmi- of Austria, 
cation of the Council, were promulgated against this capital 
traitor. All his vassals were released from tlieir sworn fealty ; 
all treaties, contiacts, oaths, vows, concerning the man excom- 
municated alike by the Church and by the Empire, were 
declared null and void. Whoever could conquer might possess 
the territory, the toTOs, the castles of the outlaw. The Swabian 
Princes fell on his possessions in Alsace ; the Swiss Cantons 
(they only with some reluctance to violate solemn treaties) seized 
liis here^tary dominions, even Hapsburg itself. The Duke 
of Upper Bavaria, the Bishops of Augsburg and Coire, the 
Patriarch of Aquileia, the Archbishop of Salzburg, Albert of 
Austria, the Count of CiUy, overran the Tyrol. Before the 
month had expired, this powerful Duke was hardly per- April 30. 
mitted to humble himself in person before the Emperor, whose 
insatiate revenge spared nothing that could abase his ancient 
foe. It was a suppliant entreating pardon in the most abject 
terms, a Sovereign granting it with the most hard and haughty 
condescension. Frederick surrendered all his land and posses- 
sions to be held at the will of the Emperor, until he should 
deign to reinvest the Duke with them under the most degrading 
tenure of allegiance and fealty. 

The Poj)e in the meantime had fled again in mean disguise 
to Fribourg in the Brisgau, a pleasant city, which still xhePopeat 
owned the dominion of the Duke of Austria. He had 
sent certain articles to the Council from Laufenberg ; he sent 
others more ambiguous and unsatisfactory from Fribourg. The 
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Counca, wMIe the Pope was tlius sinking into despicable insig- 
nificance, was still rising in pretensions and power. An addi-ess 
to all Christendom vindicated their proceedings towards the 
Pope. “ The King of the Eomans (the Emperor), only at their 
request, had closed the gates to prevent some faithless Prelates 
from leaving the OounciL” “The Pope had deserted the 
Council after having deliberately sworn to maintain it. He 
had summoned his Cardinals and his Court to foliow^him in his 
ignominious flight, in order to dissolve the Council. xVs yet, 
however, there was no acrimonious persecution of the Pope. A 
mandate was issued by the Council prohibiting scurrilous and 
abusive hbels against the Pontiff and the Court of Kome.^ A 
motion to refuse the Cardinals admission and the right of sufl'rage 
was rejected. 

The Pope had one wild hope : he had looked to Eranoe, to the 
King ; he now looked to the Duke of Burgundy. Under his 
protection he meditated an escape to Avignon; to be nearer the 
Ehine he removed to Brisach ; but the Duke of Burgundy had 
his reasons for declining to offend the Council. His own cause, 
Jean Petit’s defence of his assassination of the Duke of Orleans, 
April 17. rested on their decision. Even Frederick of Austria 
was compelled to the haid terms of surrendering the Pope to 
the Council. At the Sixth Session instructions were given to 
April 19. deputies from the Council to compel the surrender of 
Aprils, Pope. They found him not at Fribourg; they 
followed him to BrisacL He promised an answer the nest day ; 
the nest day he had disappeared. 

The ensuing Session determined to cite the Pope, and proceed 
liar 2. to the utmost estremity. The citation was fixed on 
the gates of the city, on the doors of all the churches. It sum- 
moned Pope John XXIII. to answer for the maintenance of 
the Schism, for heresy, simony, maladministration and notorious 
dilapidation of the estates and possessions of the Papacy ; for the 
ppfl-ndflls and notorious criminalities of his life and conversation. 
A body of three hundred armed men, under Frederick of Nurem- 
May 13 . berg, were sent to seize the fugitive. In vain the Pope 
sent full powers to the Cardinals of Cambray, St. Mark, and 
Florence, to act in his behalf : the Cardinals refused to undertake 
May 14 . the trust. The next day, the time assigned to the Pope 
for his appearance having expired, the Council proceeded in its 
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course. ScYeiity aiiicles were exhibited : never probably were 
seventy more awful accusations brought againt man than against 
the Vicar of Christ. The Cardinal St. Mark made a feeble 
attempt to repel the charge of heresy; against the darker 
charges no one spoke a word. Before the final decree, sixteen 
of those of the most indescribable depravity were dropped, out of 
respect not to the Pope, but to pubKc decency and the 
dignity of the office. On the remaining undefended 
fifty-four the Council gravely, deliberately, pronounced the 
sentence of deposition against the Pope.® 

Weary, deserted by all, conscience-stricken, betrayed per- 
M force by the Duke of Austria, pursued by the Imperial surrender 
soiuiers, John in ms fall was Without courage as Without ® 2 ePope°^ 
dignity. He had already been brought to Eodolfzell, May 27. 
and imprisoned in the castle under an Hungarian guard. On 
the first demand he yielded up the insignia of universal spiritual 
power, the Papal Seal, the Fisherman’s Eing, the Book of 
Petitions.^^ His sentence was read to him by two Cardinals. 
He acknowledged its justice, protested that he surrendered of 
^ his free will the Papal dignity, and would never attempt to 
resume it. This one vow John XXHI. religiously observed : he 
had neither opportunity nor temptation to break it. He was 
brought to the strong Castle of Gotleben, without the walls of 
Constance. To his sentence of deposition had been subjoined a 
sentence of imprisonment, at least for safe custody. He was 


afterwards committed to the charge of the Elector Palatine. 
The Castle of Heidelberg was assigned as Ms residence and his 
prison. 

There was another prisoner in Gotleben, a man against whose 
life Ms worst enemies brought no word of reproach. JoimHuss. 
John Huss had been for some months in irons pining in a dungeon 
of this fortress, under custody of the Bishop of Constance. To 
Huss the fall of the Pope, though it might seem to deliver him 
from his most implacable enemy, was fatal. His friends had 

® Among tlie sentences was ** suis de- fratris sui concubuerit ; eum sanctimoniali-. 
testabilibus inbonestisque vita et moribus bus incestum, cum virginibus stuprum, et 
ecclesiam Dei et populum Cbristianum cum conjugatis adulterium perpetraverit, 
scandalisantem, ante ejus assumptionem ad nee non. alia flagitia, propter qualia ira Dei 
Papatum et post usque ad ista tempera.” — descendit in filios diffidentise.” — P. 341, 
Apud Von der Hardt. I give one class of See the 6th article, 
charges in the words of Gobelinus: Item ^ Liber Supplicationum. 
ipse graviter fuit infamatus, quod cum uxore 
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fondly supposed that lie would meet witli more calm and equable 
justice, if not udth favour, before a Council of wliicli all the 
leading members bad concurred in denouncing ecclesiastical 
abuses'^ the vices and ignorance of the clergj- in terms as strong 
and uncompromising as the Eeformers of Bohemia, as ycliffe 
himself; a Council which had ventured on so bold an innovation, 
a heresy so manifest according to the principles long dominant 
in Christendom, as to set itself above the Pope, to asstmie the 
power of deposing a Pope. Now too would appear in his proper 
character an Emperor whose noble ambition seemed to be the 
restoration of the Church to purity as well as to unity, under 
whose safe-conduct he had come to Constance. Sigismund liad 
reluctantly yielded to the violation of that safe-conduct, and 
might now redeem his pledge, which the Pope had almost com- 
pelled him to forfeit. 

So entirely were the friends of Huss under this delusion that 
Jerome of Jerome of Prague, the second in influence and cha- 
racter among the Bohemian Eeformers, had thought 
it a favourable opportunity to join his friend. Jerome, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of Huss, had set out from 
Prague to share the dangers and to support the cause of his 
brother teacher of tlie trutL He entered Constance secretly, 
without a safe-conduct. The Council issued a summons to him 
to appear within fourteen days. They offered full fi-eedom of 
entrance into Constance; his departure must depend on their 
judgement in his cause. J erome turned his face hack towards 
Prague ; hut at Hirschau, in the Upper Palatinate, he rashly 
broke out, in the presence of many clergy, into denunciations 
against the Council. He was seized and sent prisoner to Con- 
stance. 

Huss and his followers, in their infatuated expectations of 
leniency, or of respect for the freedom of such opinions as theirs, 
showed their ignorance of mankind, of the hierarchy, as well as 
of the bounds beyond which it was premature to aftemiff the 
emancipation of the religious mind of Europe. The leadei-s in 
the Council of Constance, the Cardinal d’Aflly, Gerson, still 
more the better Italian Cardinals, St. Mark and Zabarella of 
Plorence, had no conception beyond a purely aristocratic and 
hierarchical reformation, which should restore its strength to the 
ecclesiastical system by raising the morals of the corrupt clergy 
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and the ignorant ^ m friars. But they -would haye 

shuddered with horror and indignation at the examination of any 
established doctrine, or even of any ancient ritual observance. 
They had not only the pride of ecclesiastical rank, but the pride 
of that learning which consisted in a laborious and masterly com- 
mand of the vast and voluminous theology, and of the Canon 
Ijaw, the established code of Christendom. They were con- 
scientiously convinced that there was no knowledge, at least of 
religious things, beyond this circle. The most far-sighted might 
not perceive the full bearings, but they had an instinctive 
sagacity which shrunk from the democratic doctrines which had 
been preached by Wycliffe, and were partially, at the least, 
embraced by the Bohemian Eeformers : their mistrust was more 
likely to exaggerate than diminish the danger. These doctrines 
without doubt called in question, and submitted to bold inquiry, 
some which were thought the fundamental articles of the 
dominant creed, withdrew in fact the ritual and the instruction 
of the Chiu’ch from the sacred Latin, and vulgarised it into the 
national language. They already spoke of an authority to 
wdiich all the theology of the Church, which had been accumu- 
lating for centuries, and all the law of the Church (then proud 
possession), must submit, that of the Bible — ^tbe Bible translated 
and popularised for general use. Above all, they owned the 
great vital principle of Wycliffism, that the wicked or unworthy 
priest was no priest. Be he Pope, Cardinal, Bishop, Cnrate, or 
Briar, his vices absolutely annulled all Hs privileges, liis immu- 
nities, his rights to liis estates, his claim to tithes or church-dues. 
The efficacy of the Sacraments which he administered perplexed 
or divided the teachers of this bewildering doctrine. 

It was in truth, in its broad enunciation, a specious and noble 
theory; hut to the calmest, still more to the interested, the 
objections raised against Wycliffe .could not but occur in appalling 
force. Without an mfallible tribunal, without an omniscient 
Judge to pronounce sentence against the whole hierarchy or any 
individual priest, how impracticable, how iniquitous ! Was this 
sentence to be intrusted for its award and execution to Kings 
coveting the wealth of the Church; to an ignorant populace, 
^ who knew not the difference between unchristian arrogance or 
the calm and holy severity of good Churchmen ; or even to the 
honest hut fanatic teachers of purer doctriues, usually as intole^ 
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rant as titose against wliose intolerance they hare risen xip ? In 
such a strife must fall law, order, property, goTernment, the 
salutary restraints of religion. 

John Huss and Jerome of Prague, as among the first distin- 
guished maii}yrs for Ohristian liberty, and as condemned by a 
Council in the face of Christendom, have obtained perhaps im- 
portance, not fully recognised in their own day, assuredly not 
till after the Bohemian war. It could not be supposed that a 
Views of the great hierarchical Senate from the four most powerful 
Council kingdoms, indeed from all Europe, with iiie Emperor, 
who took a pride in exalting its authority, at its head, a Council 
w^hich had deposed Popes, would be bearded and defied by two 
or tlnee contumacious priests from a remote, obscure, and half- 
barbarous land. The burning of heretics was now so completely 
part of the established usage of the Church, as to cause, if com- 
passion, none of that reTulsion of feeling w^Hch has happily 
grown into our Christianity. And it is but justice to the 

Fathers of Constance,” as they are called, to admit that they 
tried aU milder means of persuasion. Even the bitterest oppo- 
nents of Huss, Michael de Gausis and Stephen Palecz, earnestly 
besought him to make disavowal of his errors. The course of 
the Churchman seemed to him clear and determinate, and un- 
avoidable. In the Emperor his pride and his honour, and even 
TbcEmperor. his interest, came into perilous collision with these 
opponents. Was he to recede before a simple Bohemian ? — and 
Sigismund had an old hereditary gTudge, as well as a German 
aversion, to Bohemia. He was beset on aU sides. The Church- 
men pressed him with the argument that he had gone beyond 
his powers in granting security to a heretic over whom the 
Church alone has jurisdiction. He that is false to God, has 
no right to apjoeal to truth or faith.”® The King of Arragon 
addressed a letter to Sigismund, taunting him with Ms manifest 
favour to a notorious heretic, and avowing astonishment that he 
had not long before done justice upon Huss. Yet, on the other 
hand, there still was his safe-conduct, full, distinct, not to be dis- 
avowed. He looked too, hereafter, to the succession to the 
throne of Bohemia. That kingdom had already sent another 


« See Andrew Ratisbon Chronic. Ecoard, i. p. 2146 ; and Fez, Thes. Anecdot. Novis- 
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petition, almost m expressing the sentiments of the 

magnates of the realm, and demanding the release of Jolin Hnss. 

The affair of Hnss had been revired almost simnltaneonsly 
TOth that of the deposition of Pope John. The Council seemed 
resolyed, while it proceeded to extremities in one direction, to 
show to Christendom that it had no disposition to dangerous 
latitude on the other. Early in May, in a numerous Session of 
the Council (the Eighth), came forth a full condemnation of 
Wycliffe and his doctrines. During the imprisonment of Huss 
the controversy concerning the administration of the Cup to the 
laity had been renewed in Prague, The Curate of St. Michael 
in tliat city, James von Mies, commonly caUed Jacobel, had em- 
barked in violent warfare with the opponents of this innovation. 
The Bishop of Lieutomyssel had denounced the proceedings of 
Jacobel at Constance ; and this denunciation could not hut ex- 
asperate the general animosity against Huss. 

On the last day of May the Bohemians presented a memorial 
to the Council. They expostulated on the neglect of Bohemian 
their former petition : they recited the declaration of 
faith which had been disseminated throughout Bohemia by the 
friends of Huss, asserting his full belief in all the articles of the 
Creed, his determination to defend them to death, and the testi- 
monial of the Grand * Inquisitor, the Bishop of Nazareth, ac- 
quitting him of all heterodox opinions. They demanded his 
release from his noisome prison, by which liis health was affected, 
and that he should be heard before the Council against Ms 
calumnious enemies. The Patriarch of Antioch answered coldly 
in the name of the Council, that the testimonials were of no 
avail, tin they should have undergone close examination before 
themselves; they had no faith in his statements. Yet they 
would condescend, as an act of grace, to grant Mm a public 
hearing; for this end he would be removed from his present 
confinement. Sigismund so expressed Ms approbation of that 
resolution to grant a hearing, that the partisans of Huss weakly 
concluded that the royal favour would protect their teacher. 

The Council would willingly have avoided the notoriety of a 
public examination. Huss was visited in Ms cell at June i. 
Gotleben by the Patriarch of Antioch, by Michael de Causis, 
and Stephen Palecz. He was urged to retract. They now, 
however, interrogated Mm, as he complains, < with the captious 
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and ensnaring seYerity of Inquisitors, adducing against liini 
..words':. culled oiit.v of all liis .letters 'and discoiuses; Palecz ad-' 
duced plnases uttered in frank .and careless eonyersation/ Tlie 
Patriarck reproached him with the w'ealth he had obtained: 

Haye you not seyenty thousand florins ? ” His answers were 
brief and cautions : '' I will retract when conyinced of iiiy error.’' 

He was remoyed to the Franciscan cloister. In tlie mean- 
time, the utmost industry had been employed in collecting 
obnoxious passages from all his yTitings, and from adverse 
witnesses. The Cardinals sat in Council on these in order to 
frame articles of accusation, Sigismnnd required that these 
articles should be communicated to Hiiss. The Cardinals deigned 
to accede, not as of right, bnt as of favour. The partisans of 
Huss were prepared, on the other hand, with aiitlientieated 
copies of aU Ms writings to confront false citations, or contest 
unjnst inferences. 

On the 5th of June John Huss was brought in chains into the 
Huss before Council. His w’orks Were presented to him; he ac- 
tbe Council. them for his own. The articles wnre read ; 

but either the indignation of his adversaries, or the zeal of his 
partisans, or both, raised such an uproar, that silence could 
hardly be enforced. Huss calmly declared Mmself ready to 
maintain Ms opinions by Scripture and the Fathers. Another 
outburst of abuse and mockery compelled the Council to adjourn 
its proceedings. 

On the morning of the 7th of June, Constance was darkened 
Second ap- ^7 ecHpse of the sun. At Prague the eclipse was 
pearance. ^ sMister omeu to the followers of Huss. Two 

hours after the darkness had passed away, John Huss stood 
again before the Council. All the more distinguished Fathers 
sat in their order. The Emperor was on Ms throne ; a strong 
guard attended to keep order. Wenzel de Dnba and John de 
Chlum, Hobles, and other Bohemians watched the course of 
things with grave solicitude. The accusers began on the perilous 
article of Transubstantiation. But the answer of Huss was 
clear, distinct, unimpeachable. The Cardinal of Cambray alone, 
as jealous for Ms nommalist philosophy as for his orthodox reli- 
gion, endeavoured by a syllogism about universals, intelligible 
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only according to tie sclolastic jargon,^ to proYe tlat Hnss must 
assert that tie material bread remained after consecration. 
Hiiss extricated Mmself with address and tiiumph, His philo- 
sophic doctrine was that of S. Anselm.” He ayerred Transub- 
stantiation to be a perpetual miracle, and so exempt from all 
logical form. An English Bishop took up the Cardinars cause. 

A boy in the schools,” said Huss, might answer such pue- 
rility.” To the other more general charges, that he had preached 
Wycliffite doctrines ; that he officiated as priest when under ex- 
communication by the Pope ; that he had spoken with contempt 
of some of the most learned Prelates of the day, eyen the 
Chancellor Gerson; that he had excited tumults in Bohemia; 
he I'eplied with admirable presence of mind and perfect self-com- 
mand. Once, indeed, he admitted that he had said, Wycliffe, 
I trust, will be saved ; but could I tliink he would be damned, I 
would my soul were with his.” A burst of contemptuous laughter 
followed this avowal, of which, however, it is not difficult to see 
the hidden meaning. After some hours of tebulent discussion, 
he was ordered to withdraw, under custody of the Archbishop of 
Eiga, Keeper of the Seals to the Council. . 

Before he was removed, the Cardinal of Cambray rose and 
demanded, whether he had not boasted that, if he had not come 
to the Council of his own free-wiU, neither King nor Emperor 
could have compelled his appearance. There are many nobles 
in Bohemia,” answered Huss, ‘‘who honour me with their pro- 
tection. Had I not willed to come to the Council, they would 
have placed me in some stronghold beyond the power of King or 
Emperor.” The Cardinal lifted up liis hands in amazement at this 
insolence ; a fierce murmur ran tlmough the assembly. Thereat 
arose John de Ohlum : “ John Huss speaks truth ; I am one of 
the least of the nobles of Bohemia ; in my castle I would have 
defended liim for a year against all the forces of Emperor or 
King. How much more Lords mightier than I, with castles far 
more impregnable ! ” The Cardinal said in a lower tone, “ Huss, 
I admonish you for your safety and your honour to submit to the 
Council, as you have promised in prison.” All eyes were turned 
upon the Emperor. Sigismund rose ; the purport of his speech 
was that he had issued the safe-conduct in order to give Huss an 
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opportTinity of renderiag account of Ms faitli before tlie Council. 

The Cai'dinals and Prelates (lie thanked them for it) liad granted 
hiTii this fayonr; /thongh many asserted that it was beyoiicl his 
power to take a heretic under his protection. He counselled 
Huss to maintain notliing with obstinacy, but to submit to the 
Council on all articles charged and proyed against him. So 
doing he might return in the good graces of the Council to his 
home, after some slight penance and moderate satisfaction. If 
not, the Council \yill know how to deal with you. Per myself, 
far from defending you in your errors, and in yowc contumacy, I 
will be the first to light the fire with my own hands.’’ Huss 
began to thank the Emperor for his clemency in granting him 
safe-conduct. The friendly interruption of John de Chlum re- 
minded him that the Emperor had charged him with obstinacy. 
He protested in God’s name that he had no such intention. 

He had come of his own free wifi, to Constance, determined, if 
better instructed, to surrender his opinions.” He was conducted 
back to prison. 

The next day Huss stood the third time before the Cmmcfl. 

Thirty-nine articles were exhibited against him, t wenty- 
pearance. six from Ms book on the Church, seyen fi'om a contro- 
versial Tract against Stephen Palecz, six from one against 
Stanislaus of Znaym. Huss, like most Keformers, held the high 
Augustioian notion of Predestination. Hone were members 
of the true indefeasible Church, but those predestmed to eternal 
life.” On these points he appealed triumphantly to the all- 
honoured name of Augustine. Hone dared to answer. But 
when this theory was applied to Churchmen, to Prelates, to the 
Pope himself; and when their whole authority was set on their 
snccession not to the titles, but to the virtues of the Apostles, 
the Council sat amazed and embarrassed. The Pont®, who 
lives . not the life of Peter, is no Vicar of Christ, but the foreranner 
of Antichrist.” A citation from S. Bernard seemed to confirm 
that dread sentence. The slave of avarice is the successor not 
of Peter, but of J udas Iscariot.” The Churchmen looked at each 
other and smiled, no doubt some a bitter smile. In an evil 
moment Huss pressed his fearless logic. A Eing in mortal sin 
is no King before God.” Sigismund was looking out of a 
window: There never,” he was saying, '' lived a more perni- 
cious heretic.” The Cardinal of Oamhray roused his attention to 
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this last perHoHS concltisioii. Hnss repeated Ms words aloud. 
The Emperor oMy answered, is no man that sinneth 

not.” What ! ” burst ont the Cardinal, “ art thou not content 
with degrading the ecclesiastical power, wouldst thou thrust 
Kings from their thrones ? ” “ A man,” argued Palecz, “ may- 

be a true Pope, Prelate, or King, though not a true Christian.” 
“ Why, then, hare you deposed John XXIII. ? ” The Emperor 
answered, “ For his notorious misdeeds.” Huss had been guilty 
of the rashness of discomfiting and perplexing his adversaries. 
The Cardinals were most indignant at what Cambray denounced 
as an unjust and overdrawn appeal to popular animosity against 
them. They constantly xuged that the articles gave but a mild 
and mitigated notion of the language of Huss. Huss was 
arraigned for this assertion : “ No heretic should suffer more 
than ecclesiastical punishment, none be delivered to the secular 
arm to be punished by death.” Yet even Huss, and Huss at 
that moment, shrank from the full avowal of that simple Evan- 
gelic maxim. “ The heretic was first to be instructed fairly, 
mildly, humbly, out of the Scriptures and by reason ; if he re- 
fused to desist from his errors, to be punished according to St. 
Augustine, in the body.” ^ He acknowledged a sentence in his 
works, which likened those who gave up a heretic to the secular 
arm unconvicted, to the Pharisees. “ Whom,” cried the Car- 
dinals, “ meanest thou by the Pharisees ? ” “ Those who deliver 
an innocent man to the civil sword.” ‘ 

At the close of the Session the Cardinal of Cambray urged 
Huss, who had heard the atrocious charges adduced against him, 
to make unqualified submission to the Council, and to abjure aH 
his errors: “ if he persisted, the Council would know how to 
proceed.” The Emperor condescended to argue with him in the 
same tone. His two accusers, Palecz and De Oausis, appealed 
to heaven, that they were actuated by no personal hostility 
towards Huss. 

Huss replied with firm humility, that he sought instruction ; 
he could not abjure errors of which he was not convinced. Many 
tilings charged against him were forged, many perverted from 
their true meaning ; he could not abjure those, he could not sin 


^ “ Corporaliter puiiiri debere.** 
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against Ms conscience. He was remanded to prison ; tlie faitliful 
Boiiemian KnigliitJolm de OMnm, followed to console Ms ^vea^y 
friend. 

The Emperor rose: “ You have heard the charges against 
Speech of iiie Hiiss piOTed Bj trnst\Yorth7 witnesses, some confessed 
Emperor. Mmself. In my judgement, each of these crimes is 
deserving of death. If he does not forswear all his errors, he 
must be burned. If he submits, he must be stripped of his 
preacher’s office, and banished from Bohemia : there he would 
only disseminate more dangerous errors, , . . , Tlie must be 
extirpated root and branch. .... If any of his partisans are in 
Constance, they must be proceeded against uitli the utmost 
severity, especially his disciple, Jerome of Prague.” Sigismund 
had wTought himself, no doubt as an excuse to his remonstrant 
conscience, to a fanaticism of obedience to the Church. 

Huss heard in his prison the Emperor’s declaration. I was 
warned not to trust to Hs safe-conduct. I have been under a 
sad delusion ; he has condemned me even before mine enemies.” 

The fatal hour had now come. The Council wliicli asserted 
itself to be under the actual inspiration of the Holy Ghost, could 
not recede without the impeachment of indifference to doctrines 
wMch itself had declared to be deadly heresy, or without dis- 
avowing the right established by the terrible usage of centuries, 
of awarding capital punishment for that which the Church had 
been [so long teaching the world was a moifal crime ; a crime 
which it was the most sacred duty to God and man in the Priest 
to avenge, in the temporal Sovereign, at the demand of the 
Priest, to punish by fixe. Huss could not retract without perjury 
to his own conscience ; without base treachery to his followers, 
whom he had instructed, whom he had kindled to a fanatic faith 
in that which himself had believed, which he still believed, to be 
the saving Gospel of Christ, and tMs from the fear of deatli, death 
which, as he himself was assmred, as his partisans had no less 
confidence, would secure him the mart}u’s cromi. 

A form of recantation was drawn by Cardinal Zabarella, stu- 
diously mild in its terms, but of necessity an explicit renunci- 
ation of his errors, a humble submission to the determinations, to 
the defimtions of the Holy Council. He was to abjure, retract, 
revoke aU his errors, and undergo whatever penance the Council 
might decree for Ms soul’s health. 


Chap. IX. HUBS REFUSES TO REOAXT. 49 

The answer of Hiiss was a prayer to God Almighty for ever- 
lasting life, through Ghrist Jesus. He thanked the Answer of 
reverend Father, Zabarella of Florence, for his pious 
and paternal Idndness. “ But if Eleazar under the Old Law 
refused to eat forbidden food, lest he should sin against God, 
and leave a bad example to posterity, how can I, a Priest of the 
New Law, howover unworthy, from fear of a punishment so 
brief and transitory, sin so heinously against the law of God, 
first by departure from truth, secondly by perjury, thirdly by 
grievous scandal to my bretliren ? It is better for me to die, 
than by avoiding momentary punishment to fall into the hands 
of God, and perhaps into everlasting fire. I have aj^pealed to 
Jesus Christ, the One All-powerful and All-just Judge ; to Him 
I commit my cause, who will judge every man, not according to 
false witnesses and erring Councils,, but accorduig to truth and 
man’s desert.” 

Persons of the highest rank. Cardinals, Prelates, the Emperor, 
even his adversary, Stephen Palecz, again entreated Attempt to 

_ _ 1.11 persuade him 

him, and with tears, to depart irom ms stubborn reso- to yieia, 
lution. His answer was calm, imboastful, ivith notliing of the 
vehemence or contemptuousness of fanaticism ; he acknowiedged 
how hardly his soul was tried ; at the same time, in his letters 
to Bohemia, some of which were publicly read in the Bethlehem 
Chapel at Prague, and in others addressed to the University of 
Prague, he declared tliat he could forswear no one of Ms doc- 
trines. He had not been convinced out of the Scriptoes, he 
awaited in tranqnilKty the judgement of the Lord. 

The Council proceeded in full Session to condemn the doctrine 
of Jacob de Mies concerning the Cup : au omen and a Juij i. 
warning. The wiitings of Huss were ordered to be publicly 
burned. The Council itself sent another deputation to mge sub- 
mission. The Emperor had been a short time absent ; the clay 
before the final judgement, .he sent four Bishops, Wenzel of 
Duba, and John de Chlum, with a stiR mitigated form of recan- 
tation. Huss ^vas only to retract those tenets which he aekncuv- 
lodged to be Ms own. Even John de CMiim endeavoui’ed to 
move, or rather to strengthen Mm. I am hut an unlettered 
man, unfit to counsel one so learned. If you are conscious of 
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errorj 'be not ashamed 'to confess it. to the Crmiieil If not, I 
cannot adyise yon to, act against- your conscience. Bear any 
punishment rather than renounce the truth.” Hiiss ansvremh 
that he would abandon any opinion on proofs adduced frcmi the 
Holy Scriptures. A Bishop reproached him witli arrogantly 
setting up his opinion against the whole Coniieil. “ Let tlie 
lowest in the Council conymce me, I will Iminbly own my 
error.” The night before his condemnation Hiiss made com 
fession, and, it is asserted, receiYed absolution from a monk. 

The Council met in the Cathedral ; the Cardinal Bishop of 
Ostia presided. Sigismnnd and the Princes of the Empire were 
present. Wliile Mass was celebrated, Huss, as a heretic, stood in 
the porcli. The Bishop of Lodi preached from the text, ^'That 
the body of sin might be destroyed,” It was a fierce decla- 
mation: it suggested that Huss was as I ‘bad as Arms, worse 
than Sabellius.” The preacher closed with adulatory praise of 
the Emperor. “ It is thy glorious office to destroy heresies and 
schism, especially this obstinate heretic.” He pointed to Huss, 
who, was. kneeling in an elevated place and in fervent prayer. 

A Decree of the Council was read, inhibiting all present, 
vfithont exception, Prelates, Princes, Kings, Emperors, under 
pain of excommunication and two months’ imprisonment, to 
speak without permission, to rejDly, to interrupt the proceedings, 
to give any sign or murmur of applause or disapprobation either 
with the hands or feet. Certain tenets of lYyclifte were here 
recited and condemned; afterwards thirty articles containing 
the doctrines of Huss.'' Often, while these articles were read, 
Huss attempted to speak ; as often he was put to sileriee. At 
length, while he was arraigned as believing that the material 
bread 'remained after the consecration, he broke out, ‘‘ Tliat I 
deny, so I have never believed or taught.” He renounced witli 
equal vehemence .a charge that he had added a fourtli person to 
the Trinity ; he defied them to produce their nameless witness. 
His appeal to Christ was treated as an impious error, ‘M3h 
blessed J esus ! ” he uttered mth a loud voice, “ This thy Council 
condemns us, because in our afflictions we have sought refuge 
with Thee, the One just Judge,” He added, “ This I constantly 
aflirm, that the surest and most safe appeal is to the Lord 

. Z V; Hardt : more briefly in L’En- 
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Jesus ; Him none can pervert or bribe "by gifts, none deceive by 
false ■witnesses, or beguile by craft. He will render unto every 
one Ms own.’' He himself for having continued to 

officiate as Priest after his excommunication by the Pope. 

Freely came I Mther under the safe-conduct of the Emperor.” 
He turned and looked steadily at Sigismund. A deep blush 
passed over the face of the Emperor. 

The Bishop of Concordia, an aged, bald Italian Prelate, rose 
to read the two sentences,,, one condemning the writings, the 
other the person of John Hiiss to the flames; his writings, as 
propagating the tenets of the heresiarch Wycliffe, and as con- 
taining many things erroneous, scandalous, offensive to pious 
ears, some notoriously heretical ; all, both in Latin and Bohe- 
mian, were adjudged to be publicly and solemnly burned. 

Huss was commanded to kneel and hear his own sentence. 
The Council, having God before its eyes, declared Huss sontencc. 
a real and manifest heresiarch, who had advanced doctrines 
offensive, rash, seditious, had trampled under foot the power of 
the Keys and the censures of the Church, had scandalised all 
true Christians, by his appeal to Jesus Christ. This John 
Huss, being thus obstinate and incorrigible, who has refused to 
enter into the bosom of the Church, and abjure his errors.” Huss 
broke in, I have ever deshed, and still desire, to be instructed 
out of the Holy Scriptures.” The Bishop concluded with con- 
demning him toT.)e degraded and despoiled of his Orders. Huss 
Z’ose from his knees ; he uttered a fervent prayer to God to 
pardon his enemies. Some of the older Priests, even Bishops, 
looked sternly at him, and laughed his prayers to scorn. The 
Archbishop of Milan, the Bishops of Bangor, Eeltre, Ast (in 
Hungary), Alexandria, and Lavaur were designated for the 
office of degradation. Huss wus clad in all the attire DegradfUion. 
of the Priesthood, and led with the cup in his hand to the high 
altar, as if about to celebrate Mass. As they put on the alb, he 
said, They pzit a white robe on onr Lord to mock him, wlien 
Herod sent him to Pilate.” Once more the Bishops implored 
him to recant. He declined for the same reasons alleged before. 
'' Behold,” said the Bishops, “ how obstinate he is in his malice.” 
The cnp was taken from his hand : Accursed J udas, thou hast 
deserted the way of peace, thou hast entered into counsel with 
the Jews. We take away this cup in which the hlood of Christ 
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is offered for tlie redemption of souls.” Huss said, ''I trust that 
I shall cli'iiilv it this day in the kingdom of IioaTem” He 
stripped one by one of Ms robes, on each a curse was pronounced. 
'' These mockeries I bear mth eqiial mind for the name and the 
truth of Christ.” The tonsure was now to be eflae(*d. They 
disputed whether it was to be done with scissors or with a razor. 
"Lo! they cannot agree,” said Huss, "how to put mo to simmed’ 
It wms done with scissors ; the hair cut in the form of a cross ; a 
high paper crown, daubed over with devils, was set on his Lead. 
"We devote thy soul to the devils in hell.” "And I commend 
my soul to the most merciful Lord, Clirist Jesus.” >So the 
Church made over the heresiarcli to the secular arm. The Em- 
peror delivered Mm to Louis, Elector^ Palatine, tl^e Imperial 
Vicar ; the Elector to the Magistrates of Constance, tlie Magis- 
trates to the executioners. 

Huss was led aw^ay with two of the headsman’s servants before 

Execution. Mm, two beMnd. Eight hundred horse follo\ved, and 
the whole multitude from the city. Over a narrow' bridge they 
went in single file, lest it should break with theii* weight. They 
stopped before the Bishop’s palace, that Huss might gaze on 
the pile on which Ms books lay burning. He only smiled at 
this inefiectual act of vengeance. As he w^ent along he addressed 
the people in German, protesting against the injustice of Ms 
sentence, " His adversaries had been able to convince Mm of no 
error.” The place of execution was a meadow without the w'-alls. 
He knelt, recited several psalms, with the perpetual burthen, 
" Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me. Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit” " We know not,” said the people, " wliat tins man 
may have done, we only know that his prayers to God are ex- 
cellent.” They asked if he w^ould have a confessor. A Priest 
on a stately horse, and richly attired, protested that no contessor 
should be granted to a heretic. But Eeiclienthal, as liimsclf 
relates, called forth Uhlc Schorand, a man of i)iety and wisdom. 
Ulric required that Huss should first retract the errors for wMch 
he was condemned. Huss declined to confess on such terms. 
" I have no need, I am guilty of no mortal sin.” He endea- 
voured to address the people again in German. The Elector 
Palatine refused permission. Then Huss prayed aloud, " Lord 
Jesus, for thy sake I endure with patience this cruel death. I 
beseech thee to pardon mine enemies ” As he spoke, the paper 
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mitre fell from Ms head The rude soldiers replaced it : He 
shall be burned with all Ms deyils.” He spoke gently to his 
guards. I trust that I shall reign with Clirisb since I die for 
his Grospel.'' 

He was then tied fast by an old rusty chain to the stake 
affixed on a platform. The Elector Palatine and the Marshal 
Oppenlieim advanced, and again urged him to recant. Huss 
replied, that he willingly signed his testimony with his blood. 
All he had taught and written was to save men's souls from 
Satan, and from the dominion of sin. The fixe blazed up ; it is 
said that an old woman was busy in heaping the wood. ^^Oh, 
holy simplicity ! ” said Huss. With the last feeble sounds of 
his voice he was heard to chant verses of the Psalms, and to 
pray to the Eedeemer. All the remains of the body were torn 
in pieces, even his clothes thrown into the fire ; the ashes were 
gathered and throvm into the lake, lest his disciples should 
make reliques of them. But their faithful piety scraped together 
the earth around the pile, and carried it to Bohemia.'^ 

So perished John Huss as an obstinate incorrigible heretic, 
but Ms heresy has never been clearly defined. It was not a 
denial of any of the great doctrinal truths of universal Chris- 
tianity, nor any of those tenets of belief rejected afterwards by the 
German and English Eeformers^ On Transubstantiation (not- 
withstanding the subtleties of his adversaries), the Communion 
in one kind, worship of the Saints and of the Virgin Mary, Huss 
was scrupulously, unimpeachably orthodox. He was the martyr 
to the power of the Merarchy, not the power of the Pope, wMeh 
the Council itself had renounced in its extreme theory ; Ms tes- 
timony w-as against that supreme ecclesiastical dominion, wMch 
had so long ruled the mind of man. 

Bohemia, at the news of the burning of Huss, seemed to rise 
with one impulse of sorrow and indignation. National proceqdingsj 
and religious zeal animated all ranks, all orders. The 
King openly denounced the treachery of Sigismund and the 
barbarous injustice of the Council. The Bisliop of Lieutomysscl 
had been commanded by the Council to communicate their act, 
and to exhort the Bohemians to extirpate the heresies which 


o The whole description of the last hours , eye-witnesses. Compare L’Eiifaut, Jind 
of Huss is from Reicheiithal and the two Aschbach, Kaiser Sigmund, 
nameless biographers of Huss, who all were 
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■were teeming in the liingdom. The Magnates of Bohemia met 
in the Chapel of Bethlehem, whose walls might still seem to 

Sept. 2 . sonnd with the eloquent preachings of Huss. An ad- ^ . 
dress to the Council was framed and signed hy sixty of the 
greatest names, nohles, barons, knights, gentlemen, denouncing 
the execution of Huss, as inflicting perpetual infamy and dis- 
grace on the kingdom of Bohemia and the ilarcpiisute of Mo- 
ravia. They protested that Huss was a good Catholic Christian, 
of the holiest conversation and most Evangelic doctrine ; a man 
who detested and never taught error or heresy. Avhose life was. 
devoted to the edification of the people. They complaiuod of 
the imprisonment, perhaps the death of the eloquent Jerome of A 
Prague, that “ illustrious philosopher,” lilce Huss convicted of 
no crime, hut accused, like Huss, by wicked and treaclierous 
informers, the enemies of Bohemia. They declared that who- 
ever averred heresies to prevail in the kingdom of Bohemia lied 
in his throat ; they concluded with leaving the reebess of their 
injmies to God, who will p'unish the proud, being determined 
M'hen the Church shordd he united under one supreme aud un- 
disputed pastor, to prosecute to the utmost this 'violation of the ^ 
rights and dignity, this execution of the innocent subjects, of 
their I'ealm. Strong measures were taken in a subsequent meet- 
ing to protect the Hussite priests against their Bishops. The 
sopt,6. popular fury had broken out in acts of perseentiou 
against the old clergy, and against the monks. The Emperor 
addressed the Bohemians in a letter, half-rebnke for their te- 
bulent proceedings, half-apology for his own imroyal weakness 
in surrendering Huss to his enemies. “ It was -^-^-ith inexpressible 
grief, after having more than once threatened to leave Constance, * 
only to avert the dissoktion of the Council, that he had submitted 
to the decree of Christendom, represented hy the whole liierarehy, 
and by the ambassadors of all Christian Sovereigns.” ** 

But neither did the saciifice of one victim satiate, nor the 
dread of the revolt of a whole kingdom airest the severe deter- 
mination of the Council to suppress by these tenible means the 
growing resistance to ecclesiastical rule. They would break the 
yoke under which themselves groaned, that of tlie Pope ; hut the 



p “ Neque etiam licaifc nobis uiteriaB pro remarkable letter iu the Appendix to L^Eii- 
hoc negotio loq^ui, quia exinde concilium - 1 fant. 
totaUter fuissot dissolutum/' This mosfc 
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more resolute were tliey tliat tlieir own yoke slioiilcl not be 
broken. Eobert Hallam, Biskop of Salisbury, stood almost alone 
^ in assertion of the great maxim, “God willetli not tbe deatli of 
a sinner, but tliat lie should be conyerted and live.” He almost 
alone condemned the punisliinent of death for heresy.*^ The 
Emperor had left Constance ; had he remained, Jerome jeromc of 
of ]?rague could show no safe-conduct on liis part. 

Jerome of Prague, to the short relief of the more moderate, 
displayed not the stubborn courage of John Huss. Four months 
of iveary imprisonment, in chains, in darkness, on meagre diet; 
the terror, as himself owned, of the stake; sickness; the bland 
^ promises of some, the awful tlmeats of others ; the persuasions 
of wealcer friends, broke his spirit. In a public Session of the 
Council, Jerome of Prague appeared and made a full Recants, 
retractation of all errors against the Catholic faith, 
especially those of Wycliffe and John Huss. 

Instead of opening the prison doors and sending forth the 
strong man shorn of his strength ; if insincere or repentant of 
his weakness with the burthen of apostasy on Ms conscience; 
under the suspicion, if not the contempt of his partisans, who 
could not but contrast his pusillanimity with the unbroken re- 
solution of Huss ; instead of placing him, as they might, in safe 
custody, the Council, with vengeance not less impolitic than 
unchristian, loaded itself with the crime of another inhuman 
execution, and compelled Jerome of Prague to a martyrdom 
hardly less noble than that of Huss. It was asserted by his im- 
placable enemies, Michael de Causis and Stephen Palecz, that 
the recantation was ambiguous. 

^ New articles w^ere exMbited agaiust him. The Cardinals of 

Camhray, Aquileia, Orsini, and Florence (Zabarella had drawn 
the form of retractation) mthdrew in indignation April 2t. 
from the commission of inquiry. But different Commissioners 
were named at the instigation of his two implacable adversaries. 
The Patriarch of Antioch and (it is sad to write) the Chancellor 
Gerson m'ged this virtual breach of faith. Fresh charges were 
^ accumulated. Thrice was Jerome again arraigned May 23. 
before a General Congregation. The last time he wns per- 
mitted to pour forth a long declamation in his defence, May 26. 
he dwelt on aU the great men who had been the victims of false 


^ Asclibach, p. 20'2, with authorities. 
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accusation, Socrates, Seneca, Boetliius, Plato, tlio Propliots, ilie 
Protomai’tyr Stephen, He ascribed his persecution to the here- 
ditary lurforgiving hatred between the Germans and Bohemians. * 
He acknowledged some concern in the tumults in the L nivc-rsity 
of Prague, when certain Germans had lost their lives. He con- 
fessed his flight from Constance, and still further, “I conf.-ss 
Eecants Ms that, moTed by cowardly fear of the stake, against my 
recantation. I have Consented to the condemnation of 

the doctrines of Wyclifife and John Huss. This sinful retracta- 
tion I now fully retract, and am resolwed to maintain the tenets 
of Wyclifife and of John Huss to death, beliemug- them to be the 
true and pin -6 doctrine of the Gospel, even as then lives were -s. 
blameless and holy.” 

From that moment Jerome of Prague resumed all Ms calm 
May 30, 1416. intrepidity. He was speedily condemned as a relapsed 
condommtion. fpiie Bishop of Lodi, doubtless as supjiosed to 

be gifted with most impressive eloquence, was again called upon 
to preach the funeral sermon of the heretic. His text was, 

“He reproached their imhelief and hardness of he.art.” On 
his own charity and that of the Council, their charity to the 
heretic himself, and to the rest of Christendom, for whose sake 
heresy was to be extirpated, the preacher was unctuous and 
self-adulatory. He laid down as irrefragably just the ordinary, 
the rightful course of procedure against all commonly reputed 
heretics. There should be diligent inquisition for them; they 
should he apprehended, placed in strong prisons, .tlrticles 
should he exliibited against them, witnesses admitted, even the 
, most infamous, usurers, ribalds, common prostitutes. The he- 

i reties should he sworn to speak the truth. If they refuse to t 

speak, they are to be put upon the rack, and subjected to 
various tortures. Hone should be admitted to visit them, but 
under strong necessity ; they ought not to be heard in i>ublie. 

If they shall recant, they are to find mercy. If ohstinate, they 
are to be condemned and made over to the secular arm. Tins 
brief and frightful and authoritative statement of the dominaiit 
usage is contrasted by the preacher with the magnanimous 
mercy of the Council to Jerome of Prague.' 


' Tlie vthole sermon is remarkable* It 
is in Von der Hardt, iii. p. 35. There was 
a lofty burst of feudal indignation, that two 


men, vile plebeians of the basest sort, of un- 
known birth, sliould liave convulsed the 
whole kingdom of Bohemia. 
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Jerome was permitted to answer ; lie answered mtli boldness 
bordering on scorn. He ended tliiis : Yon are resolved to con- 
demn me in tMs wicked and iniquitous manner, witliout having 
convicted me of any crime ; but after my death I will be in your 
consciences an ever-gnawing worm. I appeal to the Supreme 
Judge, before whom ye will appear with me, ere a hnncbed 
years are passed.’’ ® 

An accomplished Florentine, Poggio Bracciolini, present at 
the trial, has left an account of the demeanour of Jerome, which 
impressed him as a display of power and eloquence, almost un- 
rivalled at any time. Emerging from a fetid dungeon, after 
the depression of a long confinement, with the weight of his 
recantation upon him, against an adverse Court, he stood his 
ground with Avonderful copiousness, fluency, and readiness of 
language, and Avith consummate dexterity, now deeply pathetic, 
now Avith playful wit or taunting sarcasm, confounding, beAvild- 
ering, overpoAvering his adversaries. His voice was sweet, clear, 
sonorous, with a certain dignity ; his gesture admirably fitted to 
express indignation, or to move that commiseration, AAiiich he 
neither sought nor cared to obtain. He stood fearless, intrepid, 
like another Cato, not only despising, courting death.^ 

His death Avas as sui’prising for its calmness and courage. 
Tw^o days were left to permit him to retract again. Execution. 
The Cardinal of Florence attempted to persuade hiin to sub- 
mission. His countenance was constantly not only composed 
but cheerful.'" He Avas bound naked to the stake ; he continued 
to sing hymns AAuth his deep untrembling voice. The execu- 
tioner offered to light the fire behind him, lest he should see it. 

Light it before my face,” said the martjn*; ‘‘had I the least 
fear, I should not be standing in this place.” 

Tliere remained one case of criminal jurisprudence for the de- 
cision of this great Senate of Cliristendom, 

Before the Council of Constance, were arraigned for different 
violations of the Iuav of Grocl and man, three persons, all, some- 
Avhat singularly, bearing the name of John. Pope Jolm XXIII., 
according to the articles exhibited against him, and those articles 
supported by undoubted testimony, and so affirmed by the 


® I/Eufant is indinefi, I tliink on in- 
sufficient grounds, to doubt the authen- 
ticity of these last words. 


^ Poggio Bracciolini Oper. 
""Von der Hardt, hi. G4, 
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Gouncil, and put forth as the accredited foundation of their 

jiidgeinent, had been gmlty ironi Ms joiith, and during In's wlmle 

lifo^ of the foulest crimes, being a priest of iicentioiisiiess wliicdi # ^ 

passes belief/ promiscuous concubinage, ineesh the violation uf 

nuns; of the most atrocioua cruelties, murder, massacre, the 

most grinding tyranny, unglntted aTarice, unblushing siinoii}'.’ 

He had rarely ^celebratecl the solemn rites of the (dnireh, the 
Holy Sacraments, and then with contemptuous neglect and in- 
difference/ Against some of these charges John made no 
defence ; in some he seemed to acquiesce, only resting on the 
plea that they were no heresies, and that the Pope could be 
y'lidged'for heresy alone. JohnXXIIL was deposed from his 
Pontifical office, having fled from the Council in violation of his 
own most solemn protestations ; he "was ignommiously appre- 
hended, and cast into prison; he was detained in dishonouralde 
but not harsh captivity till the close of the CoimciL ^\i‘terwards, 


having ceased to be dangerous to the ruling Pope, and liaving 
humbled himself beneath Ms feet, he was permitted to close his 
days in peace, even in honour, for lie was raised again to the 
rank of a Cardinal. 

Tlie second, John Huss, of life blameless to austerity, abso- 
lutely unimpeachable in his morals, charged only with some- 
indirect connexion with turbulent proceedings in Bohemia, vith 
an acquittal of all heresy from the Archbishop of Prague and 
tlie Grand Inquisitor, with a safe-conduct from the Emperor, 
was accused of erroneous belief in Transubstantiation and the 
Administration of the Cup to the Laity. These charges he dis- 
tinctly denied, and repelled to the satisfaction of most present : 
he was likewise accused of having denounced the corruptions 
and vices of the clergy : yet his denunciations, not to speak of 
those of Nicolas of Clemangis, Hemy of Hessia, Theodoric a 
Mem, Theodore de Vrie, could hardly have surpassed in severity 
those of men who sat in judgement upon him, Gersoii and Peter 
cFAilly Cardinal of Cambray. It is difficult to define or to 


* “TJnus Articalus qui fuit in ordine 
sextus plura vitia conclusit sub hac foma. 
Item quod dictus Johannes fuit et est 
pauperuxn oppressor; justitice persecutor; 
iniquitatum columna;' Simoniacorum sta- ■ 
tua; carnis cultor; vitiorum fex; a vir- 
tutibus peregrinus; infamise speculum et 


omnium malitiarum profundus admonitor; 
adeo et in tantum scandalizans ecclesiam 
Christi, quod inter Cliristi fidelcs vitam et 
mores cognoscentes Yiilgariter dieitur Dia- 
bolus Incarnatus.”— Th\is speaks a Council 
of a Pope I Oobelinus, p. 341 . 
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appreliend tlie jKOcise remaining delinqu or errors of 
wliicli lie was found guilty, as liaying adopted and propagated 
tlie condemned doctrines of Wycliffe, treated with derision, or 
undermined the Power of the Keys, and the absolute irrepealable 
authority of the clergy, and making that authority dependent 
not on their succession or ordination, but on their personal holi- 
ness, For these offences, notwithstanding the Imperial safe- 
conduct, John Huss was seized, imprisoned, burned at the 
stake. 

The tHrd, Jean Petit, in -an acknowledged, and published, 
and unambiguous writing, had vindicated as just and lawful a 
most foul and treacherous murder. In this vindication he had 
laid down principles utterly subversive of human society, prin- 
ciples which would let loose mankind upon each other, like wild 
beasts ; principles in direct violation of one of the Command- 
ments of God, and in plain, bold opposition to every precept and 
to the whole religion of Christ J 

J ean Petit had escaped by death all personal penalty.®^ Tlio 
condemnation of liis book by the Council of Constance, through 
the awe and influence of the Duke of Burgundy, was postponed, 
debated, at length eluded. For to condemn Jean Petit for, his 
abstract propositions, was to condemn the act of the Duke of 
Burgundy. From the first the partisans of Burgundy, with the 
acquiescence, the servile admission of those who dared not bo 
his enemies, acquitted the Duke of all personal participation in 
a crime of which all believed, all knew him to be guilty. But 
the Council of Constance, to its close, hesitated to pass tliat 
censure demanded and uttered by the shuddering abhorrence of 
mankind against the book of Jean Petit. A Council of Faith 
at Paris, under the Arclihishop and the Grand Inquisitor, had 
condemned the Eight Yerities asserted by Jean Petit. The 
Council of Constance would not affirm this censure ; it was even 
annulled on account of informality by the Cardinal Orsini and 
others of the same rank. The world eagerly awaited the decree 
of the supreme authority in Christendom on the momentous 
question, the legality of murder. Session after session dragged 
out hi illimitable length. Bishops, Abbots, theologians, the 


y See in Monstrelet tlieEiglit Principles [ , * He died 1411 ; it is said repenting of 
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Bishop .of Arras, the Abbots of OlaiiTaiix and Citeanx, Jcaii cle 
la Eoche, a learned Dominican, did not scruple to iiiidertalce 
the contest, to allege eyery kind of captions olyection, every 
subtlety of scholastic logic. These monstrous tenets vere de- 
clared to be only moral and pMIosopHcal opiidons. not of faith, 
therefore ont of the province of the Chinch and of tlie CouiieiL 
Gerson, the prosecutor in the name of the University of Baris, 
not avowedly, though knoTO to he in secret supported hr tlie 
lung of France, could not but perceive tlie monstrous iiieoii- 
gruity between the condemnation of John Hiiss for his anti- 
hierarchical tenets as of Faith, and the dismissal of c|iiestit>ns 
which concerned the first elements of religion and tlie Com- 
mandments, as beyond the province of Faith. Gerson himself 
was involved in charges of heresy by the advocates of Jean 
Petit, determined at all hazards to silence their powerful anta- 
gonist. With difficulty a condemnation was extorted of one 
broad and general proposition. ^^It is lavTul and even meri- 
torious in any vassal or subject to kill a tyrant, either by stra- 
tagem, by blandishment, flattery, or force, notwitlistanding any 
oath or covenant sworn with liim, without awaiting the sentence 
or authority of any judge.” Yet even this censure was an- 
nulled, as wanting in form, by the new Pope, NTothing could 
induce Martin V. to condemn in fall Council either the iiropo- 
sitions of Jean Petit, or Idndred doctrines which liad been pub- 
lished in Poland.^ Even the memory of the third Jolm escaped 
unscathed from any authoritative proscription by Council or by 
Pope. But Gerson, the learned, pious Gerson dared not return 
to Paris, now in the power of Burgundy and the English ; he 
lay hid for a time in Germany, lingered out a year or two at 
Lyons, and died a proscribed and neglected exfle; finding his 
only consolation, no doubt full consolation, in the raptures of bis 
Holy Mysticism.^ 


Von der Hardt, iv. 442 ; L^Enfant, 
p. 408. 

LTnfant, ii. 212; Gerson. Opera- y. 
1014. 

‘‘ Sjmodo finite Joannes Gersonius, tot 


laborum suorum, insignisque pietatis, nc in 
justitiam ac veruni ardentissiini amoris, nau 
alind praimium consecutus est, quam per- 
petnum exiiiuin.’^ — Dupin, Tit. Gerson. 
p. xxxyi. 
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CLOSE OP THE GOTJNCIL OP COKSTANCE. POPE MAETHST T. 

Yet by tliese acts (tbe affair of Jean Petit dragged on its 
close) the Council of Constance had only commenced its proper 
work/ the Eeformation of the Church and the election of a 
Pope. Xor had the Fathers approached the solution of the 
great difficulty, which of these was to take precedence.'' This 
question involved another perhaps of higher moment. Could 
the Church legally reform itself \nthout a Pope ? two great ; 
Was it complete, invested in full power of action 
without a liead? Nor, though John XXIII. was removed, was 
the ground clear for the election of a new Pope. There were 
still two Popes, who had not absolutely abandoned their 
claims; and whose ambassadors had been admitted by the 
Council. Gregory XII., friendless, worn out, made no resist- 
ance ; indeed, before the election of the new Pope he had 
relieved the Council by his death. But the Spaniard, Benedict 
Benedict XIII., was impracticable. Month after 
month for above a year he fought with firmness, which might 
have been admired in a better cause. The Enipex'or met at 
Perpignan the Kings of Arragon, Castile, and Xavarre. Bene- 
dict refused a safe-conduct addressed to him only as a Aug. si. 
Cardinal ; he Vv^ould appear but as Pope in his Pontifical robes. 
He appeared, fled, appeared again. His demands were as 
exorbitant as if he still divided the world. He would have the 
Council of Pisa annulled, the Council of Constance broken up, a 
new and more impartial tribunal summoned. lie would cede, 
and he w'ould not cede ; he would dictate, not receive laws of 
reform. Again he fled to Collaria, a stroug fortress xov.2. 
near the sea. He was besieged by the deputies of the Spanisli 
cities. He Vvdthchew to the more impregnable Peniscola. 

At Xarbonne certain capitulations were framed ; according to 
which the Kings of Arragon, Castile, Navarre, and the uec. is. 
Connt de Foix renounced their obedience to Benedict. The 
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Spaniards joined tlie Coiincii, iliey formed a fiftli Nation. Bene- 
jau.,i4n. diet, deserted by Ms Cardinals, cited again and again, 
declared contuniacioiis, accused, condemned, deposed, to tlie 
last adliered to Mmself. Tw Benedictine nioiiks brouglit liim 
Marchs. siinimoiis of tlie Council. "'Are ye tlie raTcns 

April 1. xetnnied to tlie Ark? No wonder tliat tlie rayens 
gatlier wliere tlie dead body, is!” He received tbe sentence 

vdtli the utmost impatience, threw back on the Couiieil the 
charge of schism, and broke out, striking his chair with violence, 
""Not at Constance, the Church is at Peniscola.” He created 
two new Cardinals, maintained the forms of state, and not till 
some years after died at Peniscola as obstinate and unyielding 
as he had lived. 

The deposition of Benedict brought the two contending par- 
DiviBionsiE ties into direct conflict. On the all-important but 
the Council. •i^j33,^]0eided question, the Cardinals, on one side, in- 
sisted that no reform could be valid, authoritative, comjilete, 
unless by the Church in her full and perfect capacity, vitli a 
Pope at her head. The Emperor, supported by the Germans 
and English, was determined not to let slip the golden oppor- 
tunity for reform, unembarrassed if not by the natural repug- 
nance, by all the forms and difficulties inseparable from tlie 
Papal assent. They maintained the imperious necessity of 
reform in the head as well as in the members. The Pope him- 
self must submit to the salutary restrictions imposed on the rest 
of the hierarchy ; and could that be expected, could it be ex- 
torted from an actual ruling Pope? , Menacing and ominous 
August. sigiis of division began to appear. The Cardinals pro- 
septeEiber. agaiiist proceeding to any reform unauthorised 

by a Pope; the Germans and the English irere accused of 
lieresy, for promulgating such dangerous doctrines. The Eiii- 

sept. 16. peror took the strong measure of prohibiting the sepa- 
lute meetings of the Cardinals. 

At tliis juncture, the death of Eobert Hallam, Bishop of 
fJeltifofiio- changed the whole state of affairs. On his 

bert Hallam. wisdoui, on liis resolute: firmness, tlie Emperor had 
relied; his authority held together the Germans and the 
English. The French, from hatred of the English, had some- 
what cooled in their ardent zrealfor reform; they had even con- 
tested the right of the English to vote, especially after the 
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arrival of tlie Spaniards, as one of tlie Nations. In D’Ailly the 
Cardinal prevailed over the Eeformer. Two of the more dis- 
tinguished German Prelates were bought over. Wallenrod of 
Eiga received the wealthy Bishopric of Liege, with its prince- 
dom, Abondi of Coire the Archbishopric of Eiga.'" Only a few 
days after HaUam’s death the English fell off to the Italian 
party; the Emperor was compelled to assent to the election 
of a Pope, upon the specious but precarious resolution that 
the Pope should stipulate to reform the Chinch before the 
dissolution of the Gouncil, The angry feud between the 
Emperor and the Cardinals was allayed by the good oftlces of 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester (uncle of King Henry VI.), on 
his return from the Holy Land, and so invested with a kind 
of holy influence. 

Great bodies are apt, when weary of the tardy and encum- 
bered progress of affairs, to rush on in headlong precipitation, 
and to accomplish in reckless haste what might seem to require 
the most grave and slow deliberation. They waste years in 
debate, and then do desperately in a few days or hours the 
most important acts. The hard-wrung consent of tlie Emperor 
Avas given on the last day of September. The inevitable con- 
tests as to the form of election were over in one month. On 
the 30th of October (at its Eortieth Session) the Council made 
its last effort for independent life. It declared that it was not 
to be dissolved till the Pope had granted reform. On the 8th 
of November those who Avere to be joined Avith the- Cardinals 
ill the privilege of election (this concession the Council had 
demanded and obtained) were named. T\A^eiity-three Cardinals 
and thirty Delegates of the Council entered the Conclave. 
The strife aauis sharp but short. On the 11th of Election of 
November, an Italian, a Eoman, a noble of the house 
of Coloniia, had united the suffrages; the Cardinal Colonna, 
elected on St. Martin's day, took the name of Martin 

The election of the Pope woke the Avhole Council to a 
paroxysm of joy. He Avas at once invested in the Papal robes, 


Von der Hardfc, iv. 14-32-1440. Pro- 1 
lably, after the consent to the election, as 
a reward. 

^ Quod autem in Papara electus est 
ille, qui de Collegio Cardiiiaiiura obedientiie 
Urban i Papaj descendit, Spiritus Sanctus 
quodam inysterio singular! egisse prjesu- 


initui'* : cinn id quod priiis ira, odium, in- 
sidia et protei vitas et ultio dubium iaeti 
temporis diuturnitate subortum, de Fapatus 
jnsta possessione discerni non siverant, hoc 
jam totius mundi consensus simpliciter hi 
cordibus veritatem ot juslitiain diilgontium 
scintiliaret.*’ — Gobelinus, p. 344. 
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and placed on the altar, where eager throngs hasted to Idss 
Ills feet. The Emperor prostrated himself before the ruiitiif, 
and paid that act of reyerential homage. Throughout the rest 
of the ceremonial of the inauguration Constance \ied with 
Eome in its pomp, and in its adherence to the ancient formu- 
laries, as far as could be done in a strange city. The iinniensc 
multitudes, ‘which might more fairly he supposed to represent 
Christendom, made up for the sacred emotions inseparable 
from Eome. If the Minster of Constance but poorly repre- 
sented the time-hallowed Lateran, the fantastic S. Maria Mag- 
giore, the Apostolic Church of St. Peter, yet the inexhaustible 
crowds of all nations. Kings, Princes, Burghers, Prelates, 
Clergy of aU the kingdoms of Enrope, might add even greater 
dignity to the ceremony than the so-called Consuls, Senators, 
Magistrates, and populace of Eome. 

The Cardinal Otto Colonna was a man in eleyating -^hom 
conflicting parties might meet without the humiliation of a 
compromise. Of the liighest birth, irreproachable morals, witli 
the reputation of learning in the Canon Law, in only two 
points he had departed from the most calm moderation, in both 
•with the full sympathies of the Council. He had been strenu- 
ous for the condemnation of HiivSs; he had adhered to, had 
even followed Pope John in his flight; but this would find 
excuse as an act of generous fidelity to the ruling Pontiff and 
to a falling friend. In all other respects he had held a nnddle 
course with great dignity ; no stern adversary of reformation, 
no alarming fanatic for change. He was courteous in man- 
ners, short and sententious in speech, quick and dexterous yet 
cautious in business, a strict and even ostentatious lover of 
justice. His enemies could only assert that much craft lurked 
under his moderation; later in life his prudence degenerated 
into avarice. The conduct of the Pope, until the dissolution 
of the Council, the dissolution of the Council without any gi’cat 
general measme of reform, ^Yhile he avoided all serious offence 
to the Emperor or to the more formidable advocates of reform, 
display the great sagacity, the consummate policy of Jlartin Y. 

Tet in his first act Martin might seem to throw off his 
First act of mocleration, and to declare hastily and imperiously 
his determination to maintain all the existing abuses. 
The Papal chancery had been the object of the longest, loudest, 
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and most just clamour. The day after the election, the Pope 
published a Brief confirming all the regulations established by 
his predecessors, even by John XXIII.® All the old grievances. 
Reservations, Expectancies, Vacancies, Confirmations of Bishops, 
Dispensations, Exemptions, Commendams, Annates, Tenths, In- 
dulgences,'^ might seem to be adopted as the irrepealable law 
of the Church.® The form was not less dictatorial than the sub- 


® On the regulations of the Koman 
Chancery, see Eichhorn, iii, p. 511, note. 
To the Chancery belonged the preparation 
and expedition of all Briefs and Bulls, ap- 
peals, negotiations. The Dataria was ori- 
ginally a branch of the Chancei’y ; from the 
Dataria came all grants, gifts, appointments 
to benefices. The head of the whole was 
the Protonotarius or Primicerius, called 
also Corrector of the Papal Letters, There 
was a College of Abbre viators, 12 de parco 
niajori,22 de parco rainori (from these were 
the Rescribeudarius, the Taxatores who fixed 
the price of Briefs or Bulls, and the Plum- 
hator who held the seal), the rest, making 
up 72, might be laymen or married men, 
and were called examiners. The first wore 
the violet dress of bishops. There were, 
three courts of justice, the Rota, the Sig- 
natura Justitiaj, and Signatura Gratise. 
All this vast incorporation was maintiiined 
by the fees of office. 

^ The decree is in Von der Hardt, i. 
p, 955 et seqq,y L^Enfant, ii. 415-426 ; 
countersigned by the Cardinal Bishop of 
Ostia, Nov, 12, 1417, published, with 
severe penalties for its infringement, Feb, 
26, 1418. 

^ The right of the Holy See to appoint 
to all benefices, out of which gradually 
grew up all these abuses of Reservations, 
Provisions, Dispensations, Annates, Com- 
mendams, Pluralities, was unknown till the 
twelfth century. The prerogative might 
seem necessarily vested in the universal 
Bishop, enabling him, by his higher epis- 
copal authority, to place the worthiest men 
in every office or function of the Universal 
Church. Its first exercise appears to have 
been, when on the removal, the deposition, 
or degradation of any unfit, criminal, or 
heretical dignitary, the right might de- 
volve^* on the supreme arbiter (these were 
mostly cases of appeal) to substitute some 
worthier prelate. Hadrian IV. began to 


recommend spiritual persons to the bishops 
for preferment. These prayers with his 
successors grew into mandates ; the haughty 
Alexander III. not merely isvsued those 
mandates, but sent his officers to enforce 
their cxecution.f It was an early usage, 
too, that when a prelate or high dignitary 
died at Rome, the Pope and the Roman 
Court in their abundant charity would send 
a successor from Rome for the consolation 
of the widowed Church.J 

Innocent III. first asserted for the 
Supreme Pontiff the plenary power of dis- 
posing of all benefices, for the advantage of 
such persons as should have deserved wcdl 
of the See of Rome.§ From this time Bulls 
for the appointment of such prelates bear 
the significant words of our plenary autho- 
rity f " and the more sweeping ** notwith- 
standing,” which at once annulled all existing 
rights, privileges, prescriptions of rightful 
patrons. The Papal Legates were invested 
in the same high powers ;ll in them, if 
they deemed it necessary to put forth their 
power, was the derivative authority to 
summon any ecclesiastic to any office or 
dignitjr. As yet it was the haughty asser- 
ti'jn on special occasions only, and occa- 
sions in many cases such as might seem to 
justify the Papal interference and the exer- 
cise of this ali-emhracing i>rerogative. We 
have seen Stephen Langton seated on the 
throne of Canterbury by this title, in vain 
contested by the King, admitted by the 
world. Clement IV. fifty years later 
specially reserved for the Papal nomination 
all benefices of which the possessors died at 
Rome.^ That which was a proud pre- 
rogative, exercised so far with some modesty, 
and with some respect for the high pur- 
poses for which it was assumed, with the 
Avignonese Pontiffs and their successors 
became a wanton and ax'hitrary authority, 
exercised for the aggrandisement of the 
Pope’s power jmd the Pope’s wealth, 


* This was called "jus devoluticmis.” f See Eichhorn, iii. p. 50t, Preces, Mandata, 

t “ In consolationeni de obitu defuncti.”— Ibid^ $ Planck, iv. p. 721. 

11 “ De officio Legati.” — Regest, c. 6, x. 

“ Licet . . . benelicioruni . . . plenaria dispositio ad Romannm noscatur Pontificem per- 
tinere . . . collationem Uimen , . . beneficiornm, apnd Sedem Eomanam vacantium, specialins 
CJBteris antiqua consuetude R. P- reservavit.”— B. Clement. IV, 
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stance of tlie decree. It was an act of the Pope, not of the 
Gouncil. It was throughout the Pope who enacted and or- 
dained ; it was the absolute resumption of the ^vliole power of 
Eeformation, so far at least as the Papal Court, into Ms own 
hands. Whatever he might hereafter concede to the Clmreh 
in general, or to the separate nations of Christendom, wus a 
boon on Ms part, not a right on theirs. Did the secret of 
tMs hold measure really lurk in tHs — that it appeared to he 
and was received as a declaration against all reform ? 

The Council saw its fatal error. In creating a Pope of high 


Already Clement V. reserved for himself, 
out of his love for his former see, the arch- 
bishopric and certain abbeys in Bordeaux* 
John XXII. not only extended the special 
reservation to whole dioceses, Aquileia, 
Milan, Ravenna, Genoa, and Pisa, bat, as 
we have seen, proclaimed the Papal reser- 
vation of all benefices vacated by pro- 
motions through the grace of the Roman 
See, We have seen, too, that John XXII, 
endeavoured by one sweeping edict to strip ’ 
all pluralists of their execrable and unholy 
accumulation of preferments, and to secure 
their spoils, as Reserves, for himself and 
the Holy See. We have seen how out of 
the Reservations arose the JExpectatwes, 
granted with such lavish prodigality hy the 
Italian Popes who succeeded to those of 
Avignon ; with the not less lucrative crea- 
tion of vacancies. 

With the reservation of benefices, and 
still more with the right of confirmation of 
bishops — a right asserted, and more or less 
rigidly exercised, since the twelfth century 
— was closely connected the right of the 
taxation of benefices. The tax assumed 
the name of Annates, as calculated on the 
annual revenue of the benefice. It was 
levied as a fee on consecration upon every 
bishop confirmed in Rome. At first it was 
confined to prelacies. Clement V, extended 
this privilege of paying a year’s income to 
all benefices in England. John XXJI. ex- 
tended it throughout Christendom for three 
years only, on account of the pressing 
necessities of the Roman Church j* but 
those necessities ceased not to be urgent: 
the three years ’'grew into a perpetuity.f 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
it became a tax, the fees on confirmation 
must be paid over and above. Thus the 
Papal Chancei*y held a roll of assessment of 
the value of almost all benefices in Christen- 


dom : this ecclesiasticid valuation was raised 
fiom time to time, as not only tlie annates, 
the first-fruits, but the tenths, which \Yere 
occasionally commanded or granted were 
collected according to this cataster.| In 
the same manner the Pcpe seized, what 
Kings had claimed, the possessions left by 
the clergy, and the produce of vacant bene- 
fices. 

The plenary power which could bestow, 
could dispense with the duties of all bene- 
fices, It could permanently unite con- 
tiguous and poor benefices; it could excuse, 
on the pretext of higher duties, the duties 
of the member of the Capitular Body, of 
the parish Priest, even of the Bishop. 
Who but the Head of the Church could 
judge wliat was for the benefit of the 
Church ? If this could be done in bene- 
fices with cure of souls, how much more 
when it was only the rule of a monastery, 
the seat in or the presidency of a Chapter, 
the stately and almost inactive charge of 
the Abbot, or the regular and ritual duty 
of the Canon or the Prebendary ? Here 
the Prior, there the Ticar, might go through 
with sufficient decency the scanty or the 
mechanical services in the church, dream in 
the cloister, chant in the choir. The Pope 
would therefore less scruple to accumulate 
such benefices on his Cardinals, his officers, 
his courtiers, his favourites, whonr he could 
commend to the formal election of the 
Chapter or the Monks, and permit to hold 
(in commendam), without once having 
visited the Convent or the Chapter, the 
Prebend, the Deanery, the portion of one 
or more monks, the Priorate, the Abbacy. 
Thus was all bound together in one compli- 
cated but subtly-enwoven system ; and now 
wrested by the dexterous craft of Martin ¥. 
out of tiie hands of the spoiler. 


* Compare vol. v. p. 318 ; Eichhom, iii. p. m. 
f They were likewise called « servitia communia et minuta."' 
Z Extravagant. Cap. ii. de Prebend. 
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character, it liad given itself a master. It miglit dictate to a 
John XXIIL, it must submit to a Martin V. The Emperor 
himself had fallen into the second rank; the Pope took his 
seat as of course President of the Council. They were at the 
Pope’s mercy. Their only hope was that Hs magnanimity, his 
gratitude, or his zeal for religion naight prevail over his jealous 
care of his supremacy, that precious trust which had been 
handed down by so many generations of Popes, the unlimited 
Vice-gereney of God. 

Yet the Nations would not abandon or rOlax their strenuous 
efforts for reform. The Germans presented a strong memorial ; 
^ ^ it contained eighteen articles, limiting the number of Cardinals, 
placing the Papal power under severe restrictions as to colla- 
tion of benefices, Annates, Beservations, Appeals, the abuses 
of the Chancery and the Penitentiary, Exemptions, Unions, 
Commendams.^ The French had been, at first the most hold 
and earnest in their denunciations against the abuses in the 
Church. Gerson, the Cardinal D’Ailly, Nicolas Clemangis,^ 
had uttered terrible truths in language hardly less violent than 
Wycliflfe or Huss. They had entreated the Emperor to enforce 
reform. Sigismund bitterly replied, ‘'^When we urged that 
reform should precede the election of a Pope, you scorned our 
judgement and insisted on first having a Pope. Lo, you have 
a Pope, implore him for reform. I had some power before a 
Pope was chosen, now I have none.”^ The Spaniards even 
threatened to return to the obedience of Pope Benedict ; but 

^ L^Enfant gives the articles, iu, p. 186, si quis in otio luxuriari volens, ad sacer- 
et seqq, dotium convolat, quo adepto, statim se 

s i)e Clemangis, from Clemange, a vil- caeteris sacerdotibus voiuptatam sechi- 
lage in the diocese of Chalons. See life toribus adjungit, qui magis secundum 
prefixed to his Works, by Dupin, Ger- Epicamm quam secundum Christum vi- 
soniana. Also his works passimf, more ventes, efc cauponulas seduH frequentantes 
especially his Declamatio de Corrupto potando, commessando, pransitando, cou' 
Ecclesiae Statu. This must be read as a vivando, cum tesseris et pill ludendo tern- 
declamation. Clemangis begins with a ;^ra tota consumunt, Crapulati verb et 
golden age of the Church and of the inebriati pugnant, clamant, tumultiiantur, 
world,* as brilliant as their state. in his niomen I>ei et Sanctorum suorum polhi- 
own day was blackly coloured. His re- tissimis labris execrantur. Sicque tandem 
morseless scourge spares neither Pope, nor compositi, ex meretriciim suarum amplexi- 
Cardinals, nor Bishops, nor Priests, nor bus ad divinura altare veniunt.'* — Oper. 
Monks, nor Friars, nor Nuns. No one can t. xvi. p. 16. See furtlier on the corrup- 
judge what things were written, and not tion of French morals by the Papal court 
, by heresiarchs, but by pious churchmen, at Avignon; tire Pluralities of the Car- 

" who does not read this work of Clemangis, dinals. 

the scholar of Gerson. Si quis hodie ** Gobelinus Persona, vi. p. 345. 
desidiosus est, si quis a labore abhomns, 
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ttey exbausted all tlieir indignation in violent satires, vliicli 
oMained great currency and vogne, were laiiglied at, and for- 
gotten.^ '■■ ■: 

The Pope acted with perfect address. He seemed to yield in 
the amplest manner. He submitted to the Nations a counter 
plan of Eeformation, each article of which might have occupied 
the weary Council for months of hot debate. In the meantime, 
on the old maxim of ruling by tbe division of the adverse 
forces, he entered into negotiations for separate Concordats with 
each of the Transalpine nations. Italy had acquiesced at once 
ill the Papal autocracy. Each of the other Nations had its 
usages, its institutions, its national character ; each Nation, 
therefore, ought to have its peculiar ecclesiastical regulations, 
as concerned its relations to the Papacy. Thus it was no 
longer Christendom, no longer the whole Church, no longer 
the Council, the representative of the Church, which was con- 
fronted with the Pope. Each kingdom stood alone to make the 
best terms in its power. So, too, tbe infringement, neglect, 
abrogation, of any of these articles, was no longer a breach of 
the great Canonical Law of Cbidstendom, it became a matter of 
quarrel with one King, or one Nation, it concerned none other ; 
it awoke no general indignation, was no breach of faith to the 
world at large. The League of Christendom for its common 
rights, common interests, common religion, was broken in pieces. 

The Concordat wdth Germany (limited to five years) was 
Concordat vagiie, ambiguous, and left almost ever}i;liing to the 
many; interpretation of the Pope. Cardinals were to be 
elected in moderate numbers. Some limitation wns placed, but 
that indefinite, on the Pope’s right of nominating to and con- 
firming the larger vacant Benefices. Annates w^ere to be levied 
according to the ancient taxation ; Commendams w’-ere to be 
bestowed, Dispensations issued. Indulgences granted in more 
sparing and prudent measure.^^ 

That with England contained six even more meagre articles. 

Two of these stipulated that the inferior Prelates were 
England; dccorations of the higher — ^the mitre 

and sandals ; that Englishmen should be admissible to offices in 
the Eoman Court. 

^ L’ Enfant, ii. p, 190, manus Papa in futurum nimiam Indul- 

^ Art. de Indulgentiis. « Cavebit Eo- gentiarum effusionem, ne vilescant/* 
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Nor was that with France, thougli more diiiiise, more full or 
unambiguous. No one of the nations by any autliori- with France, 
tative act accepted these Concordats. France, by a royal edict, 
by a decree of her Parliaments, rejected hers Avith contempt.”" 
It was presented by Martin, Bishop of Arras, before the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, repudiated with unanimity.'' The Parliament 
proclaimed the maintenance of the liberties of the GaHican 
Church, especially as to the collation of benefices, though pre- 
pared to contribute to the maintenance of the Popedom by 
moderate and necessary payments ; it prohibited with the utmost 
rigour all payments whatever for Provision^ Annates, Vacan- 
cies, and such usurped powers* 

It does not appear that the King or the Parliament of Eng- 
land deigned to notice the treaty passed in her name ; her stern 
limitaiy laws stood unshaken, tmrepealed.® 

The work of the Council w^as done, or rather it had now no 
Avork to do. The Council Avas as anxious to be released from 


its weary imprisonment as the Pope to release it. The Council 
felt itself haffied, eluded, fallen under the inextricable dominion 
of the Pope. The Emperor was conscious that he had sunk to 
a subordinate position ; his majesty was eclipsed. On the occa- 
sion of his solemn farewell the bitterness of his heart seemed 
to creep out. He declared his full obedience to the Pope; 
his submission to all the decrees of the Council. But if the 
Council had fallen into error he disclaimed all concern in it.P 
These significant words Avonld bear various meanings, and Avere 
variously interpreted as alluding to the execution of Huss, the 
refusal to condemn Jean Petit and John of Falkenburg Avho in 
Poland had asserted the same execrable doctrines, the failure 
in the reformation of the Church. That miserable failure Avas 
admitted in all quarters.^ The Pope kept up to the last his 


ra Preuves des Libertes de rEgliseOalli- 
cane, c. xxii. No. 16, 

“ Yon der Hardt, iv. 1567. 

® Comipare the treatise of Clemangis, 
“ De Annatis non Solvendis.” He lap 
down the axiom, “Quia nullo statute, 
privilegio, consuetudine, praescriptione, aut 
alio titula potest indiici, quod propter con* . 
ferre aut consentire pvomotioni, aut elec- 
tioni alicnjus Monasterii vel Ecclesiaj 
Cathedral is, sive ut prgeficiatur adminis- 
trationi praelaturis, heneficio, sive Eccle- 
siffi, aliquid posset vel debeat peti vel exigi, 


eo quod secundum Apostolicas et Canonicas 
traditiones, clarissime foret Simoniaoum/* 
It is curious that there is frequent appeal 
to English usage.— Oper. p. 85. 

P Von der Hardt, iv. p. 1563. L'En- 
fant, ii. 248. 

^ Sunt tamen qugedam refomiata, 
quamvis respectu conceptorum pauca, 
verbis quidem et scriptis qiue propter hu- 
manam mentis mutabilitatem, divinitatis 
excusantem se sub umb^A hie inserei-e 
non prasumo.’* — Gobeliiius Persona, p. 
355. 
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graye mi stately dignity. On WMtsnnday lie officiated in tlie 
Gatliedral with Mgli pomp ; eotmtless mnltitudes tlironged all 
nigM around tfie Episcopal Palace to receive Ms benediction: 
he showered indulgences on the enraptured tliousands. Tlie 
next day lie set off for Geneva escorted by tlie Emperor, the 
whole “ city, and all the Merarchy who had not already taken 
their departure. He had refused the Emperor s pressing invita- 
tions to remain longer in Germany. The Council of Constance 
■was at an end.^ 

The Council of Constance threatened to shake, might seem to 
have shaken, the Papal supremacy to its foundations ; but for a 
time it strengthened rather than enfeebled its authority. It 
compelled the election of a Pope, whose character, irreproach- 
able, if not imposing from learning and sanctity, recovered the 
waning reverence of Christendom. Nor was it till the next 
century, when the Popes had become powerful temporal sove- 
reigns, when the Italian wars had almost quenched the last awe 
of religion, when the struggle for dominion between the great 
conflicting powers of Europe, Prance, the Empire, Spain, Eng- 
land, made Italy the battle-field of the world; it was not till 
then that the Popes sank again to the moral level, or lower than 
the level of Italian Princes or temporal potentates, and that an 
Alexander VI. could be endured on the throne of St. Peter. It 
had been established indeed that there was a tribunal w-hich in 
extreme cases might depose a Pope. But then it must be during 
a scliism among contending Popes, each with a doubtful title, or 
at farthest a Pope flagrantly defective in faith or morals. But 
the right in the Council to reform the Church in its head as 
well as its members, to impose restrictions on the all-enacting, 
all-abrogating, aU self-executing power of the Popedom, tMs 
right, which there can be no doubt was asserted by the Council, 
remained a barren, abstract proposition, to be again asserted, 
but asserted in vain, in the Council of Basle. Still the Pope 
claimed, he exercised the prerogative of issuing Canons for the 
universal obedience of Christendom, and of giving to Papal 
Decrees the infallible authority of the Gospel, of God Mmself. 
Pope Martin quietly resumed aU the unrevoked authority wMch 

The Council had sat for three yeains visioi]®, without any epidemic or con- 
and six months without a tumult in the tagious malady, 
streets, without rise in the price of pro- j 
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tlie Clxristiaa world had yielded to Innocent III., or even to 
Boniface VIII. No single Canon, not one of the Extravagants 
of Boniface, not one even of the Clementine Decretals was an- 
nulled; eyery precedent remained in force. The Concordats 
granted by the will of the Poj>e, feeble guarantees as they were 
for the liberties of national churches, or against abuses, might 
be abrogated or fall into desuetude. Of what force were they 
against what was averred to be the ancient, immemorial, irre- 
vocable privileges of the Roman See ? 

The Council had given its sanction, its terrible sanction, to 
the immutability of the whole dominant creed of Christendom, 
to the complete indefeasible hierarcliical system. It had de- 
clared implacable war against all who should revolt, not only 
from the doctrine but from the discipline of the Church. One 
part of the sacerdotal order might aspire to greater freedom, 
but the slightest emancipation of mankind from the rule of the 
sacerdotal order entered not into the thoughts, hardly into the 
apprehensions, of the Fathers of Constance. In the execution 
of Huss and Jerome of Prague there had been awful unanimity. 
Few foresaw, still fewer had they foreseen would have shrunk 
from, the horrors of the Bohemian war, in wliich it was first 
shown in a wdiole nation, how much more cheadful is the col- 
lision of hostile fanaticisms than the worst strife of temporal 
intei'ests or principles, Bohemia as a province of the Christian 
wnrld in insurrection against the unity of the Church, was even 
more beyond the pale of mercy than a heathen land. The 
Christian duty, the Christian justice of enforcing belief in the 
Gospel on the wild and yet unconverted races in the North of 
Germany was debated, and with strong resistance, by the more 
tolerant. Few of those who fought, or drove others to fight, 
with Ziska and Procopius, doubted the holiness, the imperative 
obhgation of battling against these heresiarchs to the death. 

Martin V. travelled slowly through Italy. He accepted the 
splendid hospitalities of Florence, now at the height of 
her power, and proud to receive the Supreme Pontiff Feb. 26, ui 9. 
as her guest. The grateful, yet poor or parsimonious Pope, had 
no other return to make but the elevation of Florence to an 
Archiepiscopate. At Florence John XXIII. having, by the 
Pope’s desire, been transferred from a German to an Italian 
prison, though he had once made his escape, now q[uieted the 
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appreliGBsioiis of liis riYal by throwing liimself at his feet, ex- 
pressing the deepest contrition for all Hs sins, and abdicating 
May 13. Ms kst hold on the Papacy in the most full and Inimi- 
liatiiig terms. Maiiiii felt the policy as well as the generosity 
of mercy. Balthasar Cossa, after a few days of austere penance, 
was named Cardinal and the Head of the Sacred College. But 
his eyeiitful life di-ew to its end : he died, worn out ; it was said 
Death of his last humiliation preyed on his weary spirit. 

johnxxiiL; buried with great pomp at the expense of the 

Eepiiblic. His tomb is still seen under tlie noble dome of Flo- 
of Benedict 3.’ence. Benedict XIII. closed at length liis stubborn 
career at Peniscola. He had still two partisans, whom 
he dignified with the name of Cardinals ; faithful to the memory 
of their patron the two Cardinals proceeded to elect a successor, 
a canon of Barcelona. Martin was wise enough to dispel this 
phantom of a Pontiff by mild measures. The Antipope sank 
willingly into the Bishop of Majorca. 

Martin was undisputed Pope ; hut in the Papal temtory he 
T/as not master of a single city. Besides the ‘ kingdoms and 
dukedoms, Xaples and Blilan, the Eepublies, Venice and Flo- 
rence, the independent lords of other cities, a new Power had 
arisen to still greater height — the Caj)tains of the Free Com- 
panies, who had carved themselves out j)riKici]3alities, which 
they maintained by the hands of theii* mercenary foilow’ers. 
Braccio Montone occupied the greater part of the Papal do- 
minions.® Pope Martin had recognised the title of Joanna II., 
the inlieritress of the name, the throne, the licentiousness, the 
misfortunes of Joanna I., to the throne of Naples. In return 
the famous Condottiero, Ludovico Sforza, hereafter to be more 
famous, now at the head of his own bands and those of Naples, 
advanced as Gonfalonier of the Church to expel Braccio Montone 
from the territory of St. Peter. But Sforza, or rather Sforzak 
ally Tartaglia, whom he had seduced from Braccio, suffered a 
disastrous defeat; the Pope was compelled to make terms, 
through the mediation of Florence, with the triumphant Braccio.^ 


“ Of Braccio Montone, iEneas Sylvius 
writes that one side of his body was pal- 
sied. He was eloquent and facetious, 
“ Blandus eloquio, crudelis opere. fie 
ckvibus Ecclesia}, de Christo, de Deo nihil 
timuit,. ut qui animam cum corpore ex- 


tiDgui Epicurea dementia credidit.^* — Vit. 
Freder. III. apud Kolkr, ii. p. 1541. 

‘ Muratori, sub ann. 1419. Braccio 
aifected to become a sort of Caesar. He 
was reported to have said that he would 
reduce Pope Mai'tin so low that he would 
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To Florence Braccio came ; tlie ficlde city contrasted tlie mag- 
nificence, tlie frank bearing, the lavish expenditure, the feasts 
^ and tournaments of the adventurer, with the cold and severe 
dignity, the poverty of the Pontiff. Popular songs were cixrrent 
to the glory of the soldier, the shame of the Pope. The children 
sang tw'o verses under the window, wliich taunted at once his 
worthlessness and his penury.’^ Martin made haste to reconcile 
the powerful Braccio with the Church. Braccio restored Orvieto, 
Narni, Terni, and Orta to the Pope ; he held as a fief under the 
sovereignty of the Church Perugia, Assisi, lesi, Todi, and other 
towns. He compelled Bologna to acknowledge the June, 1420. 

^ sovereignty of the Pope, and to admit a Papal garrison. 

It was not till late in the following year that Pope Martin 
ventured to return to his native city to the palace of sept.22,1421. 
the Popes. The Eoman and the Pope might behold with the 
profoundest sorrow the state of the Eternal City. It vras diffi- 
cult to say during many late years whether the presence or the 
absence of her Pontiffs had been most disastrous. On every side 
he beheld tottering houses, churches in ruins, deserted streets, 


the xvhole city a mass of filth and rubbish, the inhabit- Martin in 
ants xvasting away with poverty and dearness of pro- 
visions.^ The citizens looked like strangers, or like an immi- 
gration of the dregs of all people. An inundation of the Tiber, 
of more than usual height and violence, soon after his arrival, 
added to the wTetchedness ; the waters came up to the high 
altar of the Pantheon. If there were great discontents in the 
Papal teiTitories at the heavy taxation ; if the Pope -was accused, 
and too justly accused, in his later days of avarice, and of having 
left a vast treasure in the hands of his kindred ; >’ if he infringed, 


say six masses for a piece of silver, A 
Florentine reproached Braccio with this 
speech. Six masses for a piece of silver ! 
1 would not give him a piece of copper for 
a thousand/’ See the account of his death 
and burial. — /Eneas Sylvius, ibid. 

“ Papa Martino, 

Xon vale tin quattriuo.” 

Pope Martin, 

Hot worth a farthing. 

Jluratori, Ann. sub ann. 

Platina, Yit. Martini V. 

^ V oigt has printed, in the Historisches 
Taschenhuch for 1833, a very curious 
paper, called “ Stimmen aus Korn iiber 
dem Papstlichen Hof im 15ten Jahr- 


hundert,” It is compiled from more than 
lOO iiiedited letters from the ambassadors 
or pi'ocurators of the Teutonic Order at 
Pome. They were mostly written by per- 
sons who had long resided there, and arc 
confidential, business-like, passionless let- 
ters. These ambassadors at first lived in 
' great state ; had 2000 ducats income ; they 
i had nine horses and a mule (the Cardinals 
were constantly borrowing their horses). 
In 1430 they were cut down to six, to the 
great diminution, as they remonstrate, of 
their influence. The ambassador of the 
Hospitallers had but three horses, and their 
affairs could not get on at all. The am- 
bassador of the Teutonic Order vsras ahvays 
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for tlie sate of filling tlie Papal coffers, on the Concordats ex- 
torted from him at Constance ; in Eome if he treated the Car- 
dinals with overbearing haughtiness, even harshness,® Martin V. 
was hononred daring his life, and after a pontificate of fourteen 
years followed to Ms splendid sepulchre by the wiiole people of 
Eome, by the clergy of all rants, lamenting the Father of the 
city. Eome under Mm had risen from her ruins, populous, 
prosperous, again the capital of the Christian world. 

During the whole of this period the Colonna, of one of the 
Italian priucely houses of Italy, the lord of a great terri- 

poiitics. • the Pope, could not but be mingled up in the 
intricate, versatile, and treacherous politics of Italy. Martin, 
not more embarrassed than the other temporal sovereigns, or the 
ambitious Eepubtics, by gratitude to allies or fidelity to treaties, 
in the renewed strife between the houses of iirragon and Anjou 
for the throne of Naples, in the long wars between the Visconti, 

Duke of Milan, and Venice and Florence, calmly pursued Ms 
own interests and those of Ms See. The Papal territories, if 
heavily burthened with imposts, at least escaped the ravages of 
foreign war, and were no longer desolated by the wanton pillage 
of the Free Companies. Bologna alone rose for her freedom; 
but the signal was not hailed by the neighbouring cities. The 

in special connexion with some one Car- claimed the right of appointing a Master of 
dinal, the protector of the Order (p. 89, the Order, as e^^eiy one saw, to bring more 
&c.). The protector was to be propitiated money to himself, “ One or two Cardinals 
and kept to his duty hy perpetual and can do nothing ; we must roach the Pope 
Tery costly presents in money, plate, jewels, himself, which cannot be done without 
horses. On those gifts there are many money and presents.*’' The Pope was very 
very curious particulars. So, too, on the jealous of the presentiition to ail the bene- 
venality of all, from the Pope and Cardinals fices in Prussia and Livonia possessed by .1 

clowmwards. One, after many others in the Order : he would have them or their 
like tone, sums up in one brief sentence: worth in mone}^ See, too, the list of 
** Wer damehrgiebt der hat auch mehr Christmas-boxes to the Pope, Cardinals, ' 
recht** (p. 97). “ * How is it,*** writes and others (p, 107) : — A blue velvet cloth 
one ambassador, “ you inquire, ' that the for the Pope, 88 ducats ; a gold cup, 64 
Poles have every thing their own way?* ducats; 13 silver spoons for the Pope*s 
Because they spend more money. This chamberlains, 117 ducats . . . Comfits 
year**— 1411, before the Council of Con- for the Cardinals and Auditors, 70 and 31 
stance— they have spent 20,000 ducats, ducats ... for the Pope*s groom, 3 ducats; 

. . . The Pope has yearly from the Order a horse for a present, 30 ducats. Eacli 
400 ducats.’* ... In 1420 (Pope Martin Pope had his favourite, who was bribed at 
is oh the throne), the Pope has said a higher price ; with Martin V., first, the 
thrice to me, ‘ Come to me alone, without Patriarch of Grado — later, Herman, his 
your Cardinal ; I will be protector of the Protonotary (p. 128). The whole corre- 
Order.* I knew well what he meant, and spondence is very untavoiirable to Martin 
sent him a handsome present, as a welcome Y., to his pride and rapacity (p. 171). 
on his return to Rome. He took it mo#t * See on, p. 80. 
wilHngly’* (p. 101). In 1429 the Pope 
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Bentivogli came into power, hut to acknowledge at 

least tlie restricted lordship of the Pope. They were goaded to 
-4 a second insurrection by the massacre of some of their house by 
the Legate, and a second time under Eugenius IV. reconcfled 
to the Churcln 

Towards Transalpine Christendom Martin V., safe on his 
throne at Some, resumed all the haughty demeanour and lan- 
guage of former Pontiffs. He interfered in the disposal of the 
wealthy benefices of Germany. In England he heard with in- 
dignation, and endeayoured by the most yigorous remonstrances 
to repress, the growing spirit of independence. The Church in 
./A England had plunged headlong into the wars of Prance. If the 
Primate Cliicheley^ did not instigate, he urged, he justified the 
iniquitous claim of Henry V. to the throne of Prance. The 
lavish subsidies of the Church were bestowed with unexampled 
readiness and generosity for these bloody campaigns. It was 
more than gratitude to the House of Lancaster for their firm 
support of the Church, and the statute for burning heretics ; it 
was a dehberate diversion, a successful one, of the popular pas- 
sions to a foreign war, from their bold and resolute aggressions 
on the Church.^ What torrents of blood could be too deep, 
what amount of misery too great to avert such danger ! But 
the Church in England had enough to do to look to itself; it 
could not be equally vigilant or self-samdficing for the interests 
of the Pope. Henry V. like his predecessor, and his Parliament, 
held the law in their own hands. The nation fully concurred, 


or had rather enforced the constitutional opposition to the Papal 
power. The Statute of Pimmunire remained among the laws 
of the realm. It could no longer be overlooked by the statute of 
Church of Eorno. To Ghicheley, still Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Martin addressed a grave missive, reproving in the 


® Archbishop Ghicheley was ambassador 
to Gregory XII. at Sienna; at Lucca he 
was appointed by the Pope, by way of pro- 
vision, Bishop of St. David’s. He was at 
the Council of Pisa, and assenting to the 
degradation of Gregory XU. He was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 14:14. The 
Pope claimed the right of provision, but 
named the prelate designated by the crown, 
and elected by the Monks, — Life of Chiche- 
ley. London, 1789. 

^ Shakespeare in the first scene of Henry 


V. speaks the language of the chronicles, 
the chronicles the language of history. 
The allusion to the famous petition, which 
the poet makes a bill (see voL v. p. 527), 
is cm-ious. Is there Parliamentary autho- 
rity for this ?-*- 

“ That self-same Bill is urged, 
Which in the eleventh year of the last king's 
reign 

Was like and had indeed against us passed. 
But that the scainbling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question." 

Henry V., Act i. Scene 1, 
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harsliest terms his criminal remissness, Ms treacherous cowardice.' 
“ By tMs execrable statute tlie King of England has so entirely 
usurped the spiritual jurisdiction, as if om- Sariom- had consti- 
tuted Mm Ms Yicar. He makes laws for the Church and the 
Order of the Clergy ; draws the cognisance of ecclesiastical 
causes to the temporal courts ; makes provision about clerks, 
benefices, and the concerns of the hierarchy, as if he hold the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, as if the administration of these 
atfairs were with the King, not with St. Peter. Besides these 
hideous encroachments he has enacted terrible penalties against 
the clergy : Jews and Saracens are not treated with so much 
severity. People of all persuasions, of aH countries, have the 
liberty of coming into England ; except those who have cures 
bestowed upon them by the Supreme Bishop, by the Yicar of 
Christ Jesus. Those only are banished, arrested, imprisoned, 
stripped of their fortunes. Proctors or notaries charged with 
the execution of the mandates or censures of the Apostolic See, 
if they venture to set foot on English ground, and proceed in 
the fulfilment of their commission, are treated as the King’s 
enemies, cast out of the King’s protection, exposed to the 

extremest hardships Is this a Catholic kingdom ? If any 

discipline or Apostolic censure is urged against tMs usage it is 
treated as a capital offence.” The Archbishop is reminded that 
he is the successor of the glorious martyr St. Thomas. In the 
A.D. 142 V. following year the Pope addressed the Parliament of 
England ; and in a second letter to the Archbishop accused him 
of having irreverently and wickedly declared in public that the 
Apostolic See sought the abolition of that statute only from 
sordid pecuniary motives. 

But Martin Y., perhaps inadvertently, had wounded the 
Cardin.it pridc and infringed on the dignity of the Anglican 
Beaufort Pj-ij^ate. Henry of Beaufort, it has been seen, the 
King’s uncle, on his return from the Holy Land, had done good 
service at the Council of Constance ^ by his mediation between 
the conflicting parties. The Pope had rewarded him by creating 
him Cardinal of Winchester and Apostolic Legate in England. 
TMs usxu-pation on the Legatine power, of late held by Chi- 


® Rayualdas, sub ann. 1426, Collier, 
H. B. vii. p, 633. Henry VI. was on 
the throne. 


^ Dr. Lingavd has inadrertently written 
Basil, — Hist, of England. 
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clieley, and on tlie nndisimted Primacy of tte of 

Canterbury, could not be tamely endured. GMcheley bad ob- 
tained from Henry V. a proliibition to tbe Bisbop of Wincbester 
to exercise Legatine power in England. Tbe Regency, during 
tbe minority of Henry YI., would not receiYe Beaufort witli tbe 
bonours due to bis rank, and demanded that be should surrender 
bis Bisbo|)ric of Wincbester, vacated by bis acceptance of the 
Oardinalate. This Churchman had been appointed Captain- 
General of a crusade against the Hussites in Bohemia. The 
iniquity of this act, tbe employment of such a man in such a 
service (what said the Lollards in England ?), brought its own 
shame and punishment. Beaufort raised money andtroojosin 
England for the crusade.® By a scandalous and intricate fraud 
these troops were poured into France to consolidate, defend, or 
advance tbe progress of the English arms under the Duke of 
Bedford. The King of France sent the bitterest complaints to 
Rome ; Pope Martin was compelled to condemn tliis act of the 
Cardinal as injurious to the cause of religion, liigbly dishonour- 
able to the See of Rome but Hemy of Winchester did after 
all better service in Bohemia than all tbe Princes and Generals 
of the Empire, The English churchman, by his courage, put to 
shame the whole panic-stricken host.^ Beaufort returned to 
plunge into tbe politics of England, the implacable antagonist 
of him who "was called the good Duke of Gloucester, Beaufort 
is that Cardinal consigned — in some degree perhaps unjustly 
consigned — to everlasting torment by a decree, as ftir as the 
estimation of mankind, more po'werful than Papal. His death 
of despair, described by Shakespeare, painted by Reynolds, is in- 
delibly imprinted on the mind of man,^ 

Archbishop Cbicheley strove to maintain a middle course. 
He could not defy the Pope ; he knew that he could not 
annul tbe law of England. He urged on a Parliament at 
Westminster the terrors of a Papal interdict on the land. 
The Parliament paid no further regard to these terrors than 


® Rymer. 

^ Compare Lingard, Hist, of England, 
s See on, page 88. 

^ Compare the House of Lancaster, — 
The sensible author concludes in favour of 
Beaufort, “ that he was not much better 


nor much worse than the other Uomish 
dignitaries of the fifteenth century/^ This 
as regards England is not quite fair in the 
times of Wykeham and Hallam. I cannot 
in Chicheley forget tbe munificent founder 
of AU Souls, Oxford. 
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to petitioa tlie Pope to restore tlie Primate of England to liis 
favour.* 

Martin V. by no means openly rejected tlie yet imperious 
demand for reformation, wMcli beyond tbe Alps bad not relaxed 
its importunity; nor was be disposed altogetber to elude that 
regular convocation of General Councils, at stated mtervals, to 
wbicb he had agreed before the dissolution of that of Constance, 

By the decree of Constance, confirmed by the Pope, Councils 
were to be held every five years. Pavia had been appointed as 

Council of the seat of the next meeting. Accordingly, in the year 
1423, a Council opened at Pavia, but it was attended 
only by Italian Prelates. The Transalx)ines either wexe afraid 
or nnwilling to trust themselves and their cause on Italian "^ 
ground ; or perhaps they had intimation of an affair, to them 
comparatively of less interest, but which the Pope intended, as 
of more vital importance, at least to Papal Christendom, to 
supplant the general Eeformation^ — the reunion of the Greek 
with the Latin Church. The Greek Emperor, pressed by the 
Ottoman Turks almost to the utmost, was inclined to buy the 
aid of the West by the surrender of his religious freedom : the 
Pope contemplated vrith lofty expectation the whole world re- ^ 
posing rmder his supremacy. Martin V. ere long evoked the 


Sienua. Council of Pavia to Sienna : there he might take part 
in the proceedings, and urge on more vigorously the reconcilia- 
tion of the Greeks. At Sienna appeared only five German Pre- 
lates, from Prance six, from Spain not one; but even this 
Council, after renewing the condemnation of Wycliffe, Huss, 
and their doctrines, came to m unwelcome resolution, that in- 
ternal Church union by reform ought to take i)^<^<^edence of 
external union. The suffrages of the Nations were so decidedly 
in favour of this decree that the P6pe took alarm at the danger- 
ous spirit of innovation universal tliroughout Christendom: 

that the Supreme Pontiff should be called to account was a 
perilous thing.'' Martin seized the specious pretext that so 


* Wilkms, Concilia.— Collier, i. 656. usns est,” p. 34.— iEnesi Sjlvii Comment. 
k^Noverat oculatus Pontifex omnem This work of iEneas Sylvius was first pub- 
multitudinemnovitatis cupidam esse,miqua lished at Rome by C. Fea, 1823. It is of 
iu Romanos Pontifieesjudiciaplebisjinvidos great importance; I owe the use of it to 
patres, nihil periculosius quara maximi my excellent friend the Chevalier Bunsen, 
praesulatus reddere rationem. Arte igitur 
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few Prelates eonld not pretend to represent tlie OEnrcli, as an 
occasion for the dissolution of the OounciL®^ It was prorogued 
for seven years, then to meet in the German city of Basle. 

Martin V* just lived to see the opening of the Council of 
Basle. An apoplexy carried him off suddenly, and left a . i >. 1431. 
to his successor that conflict with the Council which might per- 
haps have been avoided or mitigated by the experience, dex- 
terity, and conciliatory manners of Pope Martin. 


“ Buli of Dissolution, March 12, 1424. 
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ETJGENIITS IV. THE HUSSITE VAE. 

Maetik Y., by the aggrandisement of his family, had not esta- 
condave. blished a predominant influence in the Conclaye for the 
house of Colonna, nor even for the Roman clergy. The Car- 
dinals met ; they had been unduly depressed as they thought, 
doubtless kept in stem subordination, by Martin Y.® Then- first 
business was to erect themselves into a standing Council, su-^ 
perior to the Pope, so that without then- advice the Pope could 
do nothing. They solemnly pledged themselves, whoever should 
be elected to the Popedom, to reform the Roman Court, in its 
head and in its members, with the Council of the Cardinals ; not 
to remove it from Rome ; to hold a General Council at intervals 
according to the decree of Constance ; not to create Cardinals, 
or to do any important act without the advice of the Cardinals; 
to the Cardinals was to be assigned one moiety of the whole 
Papal revenue. All took this oath without hesitation, and kept 
it as the Cardinals were wont to keep such oaths.’’ They then 
proceeded to the election. The contest lay between a Spaniard 
and a French Prelate. Xeither would make concessions. Both 
parties threw away their sufihages on one whom none of the 
College desired or expected to succeed ; their concurrent votes 
fell by chance on the Cardinal of Sienna.' Gabriel Condol- 
mieri, Cardinal of Sienna, was the nephew, on a sister’s side, of 
Marchs, the abdicated Gregory XII.: he took the name’ of 

Eageatoiv. Eugenius lY.d Bred a monk of the rigid Cmlestine 


They (five Cardinals well disposed to 
the Teutonic Order, Orsini, Arles, De 
Comte, Kouen, Novara) dare not speak 
one word to the Pope but what he would 
willingly hear ; for the Pope has so re- 
pressed the Cardinals that they newer 
speak except according to his sentiments, 
and while they speak turn red and pale*— 
Voigt, Stimmen, p. 74. When Martin 
fled from Rome to Perentino on account of 
the plague, he would not let a single Car- 
dinal come near him. 


I ^ Raynald. sub ann. 1431. 

' ® Andreas Billius, Hist. IMediokn. Sis- 

mondi has represented Kugeriius IV. as the 
most insignificant of all the Cai-dinals. 
I et he had filled offices of high trust. Pie 
had been Legate in Plomagna*— Platina, in 
Yifia* 

** The ambassador of the Teutonic Order 
deplores the parsimony of the Order, which 
will not enable him to vie in his gifts with 
other sovereigns. «The Venetians are 
used to gifts.” — ^p. 110. 
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Order, Eiigeniiis liad tlie narrow Tirtues of a monk, austere 
morals, rigorous discliai^ge of tlie offices of deyotion.^^ 

^ likewise the kardness, self-sufficiency, stubbornness of a monk. 
His siidclen elevation gave bim overweening confidence in. liis 
own judgement : be implicitly believed in bis own supremacy, 
and that be was invested by that supremacy in wisdom to main- 
tain it. Tbis was to bim bis one great duty, one paramount 
virtue. He was not averse to tbe reformation of tbe Cburcb; 
be would willingly bave submitted tbe whole clergy to tbe same 
austere discipline to wbicb be bad subdued his own person ; but 
it must be reformation issuing from himself, gi'anted by himself, 
^ regulated by himself ; nor would be make any concession wbicb 
would detract from the Papal power, hardly from tbe Papal 
wealth. To tbis all considerations of policy, humanity, fidelity 
to engagements, must be subordinate. He bad tbe singular 
praise that be religiously observed all compacts, except those 
wbicb it was for tbe advantage of bis See to violate.® In policy, 
indeed, Eugenius IV. was a Venetian. He broke up at once tbe 
alliance maintained so successfully, as regarded tbe peace of 
Pome and tbe Eoman territory, with tbe Visconti and Milan, 
X and joined Florence and Venice with all liis power. To war 
against his oto refractory subjects, or against tbe enemies of 
liis allies in Italy, Eugenius IV. bad no scrupulous aversion. 
His panegyrist acknowledges his love of war; ^ but it was above 
all war against heretics, an exterminating war, war wbicb ad- 
mitted of no treaty. Against heretics it was religion to annul, 
infringe, tread under foot any compact ; against them cruelty was 
mercy, perfidy justice. Yet there were those who, to their 
admiration of tbe beauty of tbe person of Eugenius, added that 
of bis virtue and bis equanimity.^ 

Eugenius began bis Pontificate with an act of resolute violence. 


perhaps unavoidable, but wbicb ungraciously exposed First acts of 
tbe one great vice of liis predecessor, and ended in 
the most offensive condemnation of bis memory. Tbe vast 
wealth accumulated by Martin was in tbe bands of the Colomias, 
tbe Cardinal Prospero, Antonio Prince of Salerno, Edward 


® “ Constans praeterea in pactis servandis 
est habitus, nisi quid pollicitus fuisset quod 
revocare qiiam perfieere satius esset/’^ — 
Platina. 

^ “ Bella autem ita amavit, quod minim 
VOL. YI. 


in Pontifice videbatur.” — Vit, Eugen. 
apud Muratori, S, K, I. 

s Antoninus of Blorence ; see also -Eneas 
Sylvias, Europa, i. 48, Compare Weissen- 
berg, ii. p. 280.. 

a 
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Count of Gelano. The Pope demanded the smTencler of these 
treasures, the inaKenable inheritance of the See. He stood in 
need of them, for all Romagna was in rerolt ; Perugia had driven 
out the Legate ; Yiterbo, Civita Castellana, Spoleto, Xarni, 
Tocli, were in arms. The Colonnas refused to disgorge their 
treasures. They fortified their castles ; they proclaimed the 
Pone only a servile mstrument in the hands of then- enemies 
the Grsini ; they broke with armed bands into the fiefs held by 
the Orsini, and laid all waste; but Rome was stih in that state 
of loyal excitement which always followed for a short time the 
election of a new Pope. The love and reverence of Pope Martin 
were buried with him in his grave : it adhered not to Ins house. ^ 
The Pope had pDower enough at his command to seize all tlie^ 
Colonnas in Rome. His vengeance was unscniiralous ; he tor- 
tm-ed Otho, the treasm-er of Pope Martin, an aged man, till he 


expired; two hundred Roman citizens perished on the scaffold;’* 
the palace of Martin Y. was razed to the ground; his arms 
effaced from all public monuments. Florence and Yenice, the 
new Pope’s new allies, sent aid. The Prince of Salerno was 
sept. 22 ,u 3 i. attacked on aU sides ; his garrisons were ignominiousiy 
driven from the forts which he had seized ; he was compelled to 
humiliatmg submission; all that remained of the treasures of 
Pope Mar tin, 75,000 golden florins, were siUTcndered to the 
Pope.' These vigorous measures seemed to Eugenius the peace- 
able possession of Rome for two years, the last of which witnessed 
the coronation of the Emperor Sigismund. 

This first success was followed by the subjugation of the Roman 
States. City after city yielded to the combined trooi>s of the 
Free Companies in the pay of the Pope, of Florence, and of 
Yenice, until the implacable and inexhaustible intrigues of the 
Duke of Milan raised again the banner of revolt. These triumphs 
at Rome were not likely to disenchant Pope Eugenius from his 
full faith in liimself and in his Pontifical power. So plunged he 
at once into that long irreconcileable contest with Transalpine 
Chi-istendom, from which however he might seem to emerge 
conqueror, and to bear down aU resistance by stubborn resold- 


^ Muraiori, Ann. d’ Italia, snb ann. On the occasion of a faYoumhfe decree, 
1431 ; Vita Eiigenii Papie, S. K. L iv, the ambassador writes, ** 1 must have paid 

» In the .Stimmen aus Rom, Engenins Pope Martin 1000 ducats more for this,” 

is faYonrably contrasted with Martin V. — ^p. 114,- 
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tion, Ms victory was dearly woii, tliongli its results might wait 
almost another century to come to maturity, 

Now for the first time a Council beyond the Alps, that of 
Basle, stood up boldly on democratic principles, first against the 
Pope alone, afterwards against the Pope with a rival Council. 
At length the Transalpine Council set up its own Pope, and two 
Popes at the head of tAVO General Councils distracted the worship 
and divided the obedience of Christendom. 

The Hussite w^ar had already almost filled the whole period 
of more than thirteen years, from the close of the a.i>. ms- 
Couiicil of Constance to the oj)ening of the Council of 
Basle. It lasted during all the Pontificate of Martin V., who 
contemplated it far aloof, if with horror and dismay, it is to be 
hoped, not without some commiseration, though he might think 
it Ms duty to stimulate it and keep it alive with all Ms authority. 
Safe in Koine, he heard but from a distance the thundering roll 
of Ziska’s chariots, the shrieks of cities stormed, the wail of 
armies mownd down by the scythe. The wnr w^as still raging 
on at the accession of Eugenius, and at the meeting of the 
Council of Basle.^^ They 'syei'Q years of terrible and fatal glory 
in the history of Bohemia, of achievements marvellous as to 
valour, military skill, patriotism, and the passion for civil and 
religious freedom ; to the Empire, to the Teutonic nation, beyond 
all precedent disastrous and ignominious. Had Bohemia 2)0S“ 
sessed a race of native Sovereigns ; w’-ere it not in the nature of 
profound religious fanaticism to awaken differences irreconcile- 
able under the most favourable circumstances ; could Bohemia 
have consolidated her own strength within herself, and not 
carried fii’e and swnrd into the Emj)ire, she might have been 
the first nation wMcli threw off the yoke of the Pope and of 
the hierarchy, the centre of Sclavonian indej>endeiiee. But that 
Sclavonian Reformation might perhaps have retarded, from the 
hostility of the two races, embittered by the long contest, the 
later, more successful, more irrevocable Teutonic emancipation. 

Of all wars none w^as so horribly, remorselessly, ostentatiously 
cruel as this — a war of races, of languages, and of religion. It 
, was a strife of revenge, of reprisal, of extermination considered 


^ Compare in Palacky (Gescliichte Boh- 
mens) references to the MS. Histone$ of 
John of Ragusa and John of Segovia, iii. 
p, 518. Also in Martene and Durand, 


viii. 48, the Articles placarded in Romo 
demanding the Council, as the only means 
of putting an end to the Hussite war. 
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to Be tlie Boliest of duties. On one side no faith was to Be kept, 
no mercy shown to heretics : to cut off the spreading plague by 
any means w’-as paramount to all principles of law or gospel. 
On the other, yengeance was to Be wneaked on the enemies of 
Grod’s people, and therefore the enemies of God; to root out 
idolatry was the mdssioii of the Bohemians; mortal sin ^Yas to 
Be cut off wdth the righteous sword ; and the 'whole priesthood, 
all monks, friars, nuns, were so utterly depraved, according to 
their sweeping condemnation, that it was only to fulfil the 
Atrocity of Bivilie commaudmeut to extirpate the irreclaimable 
the war. Order. These terrible theories were relentlessly carried 
into more terrible practice. Kuttenberg, the second city in the 
realm, the rival of Prague, Catholic and German as Prague was 
Hussite and Bohemian, burned, beheaded, hanged all wdio would 
not retract their opinions. They bought the prisoners taken in 
war for a few grosehens a head (five times as much for a 
Xueacher as for a common man), and executed them without 
trial, without mercy. They are charged with having put to 
death sixteen hundred men.“ The Hussites, wherever they 
could, perpetrated horrible reprisals ; for so many of their bre- 
tlmen as were burned, they hanged as many monks or friars.^’ 
The names assigned to their fortresses, and assumed by the 
more fanatic Hussites, Taborites, Horebites — show from wliicli 
part of the Bible they drew their prevailing principles. Some 
of the preachers proclaimed the appi’oacliing end of the world. 
Christ was already coming, already come. The enemies of 
truth were to be exterminated ; the good alone preserved, and 
put in the five faithful cities.® Bohemia boasted, beyond all 
kingdoms of Europe, of her magnificent religious buildings, not 
in her cities alone, but in her villages. Fanaticism, maddened 
by persecution and by its own blind fury, warred on all that was 
sj)lendid. The sky-aspiring churches, of vast length and wddth, 
on their pillars and arching vaults of stone, the stately altars, 
where the reliqiies of the saints were enshrined in gold and 
silver, the embroidered vestments inlaid with f)recions stones, 
the gorgeous vessels, the rich painted windows — all was demo- 
lished — all was ruin, havoc, desolation.^ 


■ “ Talacky, iii. 74-5. 

- “ For the atrocity of the war, see the 
revolting account of the taking of Pra- 
chalic by Ziska, Fahcky, p, 171. 


o Palacky, from Brezowa. 

P Thus writes ^Eneas Sylvius^ who had 
visited Bohemia; “Xulium vero regnum 
setate nostrd in tota Europd tarn fre- 
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The executioii of John Hiiss and Jerome of Prague had 
aroused a general access of national as well as religious indigna- 
tion. But so long as King Wenzel lived the Bohemian insur- 
rection had not attained its height For Wenzel ^ns a Bohemian 
in heart, as a Bohemian beloved by the people, and supposed, 
though he outwardly supported the old religion, not to be un- 
favourable to, at least he had taken no decided or Death of 
violent part against the new doctrines. But on the Au|i6h4i9. 
death of Wenzel, the hereditary claim of Sigismund to the 
tin-one of Bohemia was undoubted — ^of Sigismund who Accession of 
had allowed his safe-conduct to be violated, and so was 
^ ^ guilty of the death of the martyrs, even if he had taken no 
more active share in the murder. The act had been a breach 
of faith, an outrage to the Bohemian nation. Sigismund at- 
tempted to awe the reluctant kingdom to obedience. At 
Breslau he revenged an insurrection with such terrible severity, 
that Prague might stand aghast at the peril of resisting, or of 
receiving such a master. He burned without scruple all the 
heretical teachers that fell into his hands. John Kincha, a 
member of the Town Council at Prague, was dragged at horses’ 
^ tails, and, after all this savage usage, died on the scaffold with 
the recldessness of a martyr. Two days after this, the March 17. 
Pope’s Legate, Ferdinand of Lucca? published the Bull 
for the Crusade. 

Bohemia, following the example of Prague, rose at once and 
repudiated the sovereignty of Sigismund. She had no The war. 
native Prince to fight her battles. Hussinetz, who secretly aimed 
at the tin-one, perhaps fortunately for his country, died at an 
early period. Somewhat later the CK)wn was accepted and wnrn 
by a Lithuanian Prince, Sigismund Korybert, finally deposed and 
expelled the land by the common consent of the nation."^ But 
the armies of Bohemia needed no royal leaders. We must pass 
with rapidity, we cannot altogether avert our eyes from those 


quentibus, tarn augustis, tarn ornatis tem- vitro et adrairabili oporc Incem prasbebaiit. 
plis ditatum fuisse qiaam Bobewicimi reor. Heque bcec tantuni in oppidis atqiic urbibus 
Templa in ccelum erecta, longitudine atqiie sed in viliis quoqne admiruri licebat."’— 
amplitudine mirabili fomicibus tegebantur Hist. Boliemica, c. 36. Bohemia bears sad 
lapideis ; altaria in sublimi posita, auro et witness to this revolution. Kxcept the 
argento quo sanctorum reliquiae tegebantur St. John Xepomiik on the Hradshiu, all 
onusta; sacerdotura vestes margaritis her churches are of the later Jesuit style, 
textfe; ornatus omnis dives, pretiosissima In 1427. 
supellex, fenestraa altie atque amplissimae 
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terriMe but noble scenes, tbe victories of Ziska and Procoj)iiis. 
The first crusade ended vdth the disgraceM defeat, with the 
shameful flight of the Emperor from the ivalls of Prague/ and 
Battle of the disastrous battle of Wyschebrad.® The second cam- 


Battle of the disastrous battle ol vV yschebrad/ ihe second cam- 

"'^Vyscliebrad, *' , • 

ifov.1.1420; paign saw the German army break up in panic flight 


from Saaz, with the now renowned and uTesistible Ziska in the 
of saaz. 3:ear, bearing down whole squadrons, and reyenging the 

sept.1,1421: -Q^iigpeakable barbarities inflicted on his countrymen. 
The third year Sigismund adyanced into Morayia at the head of 
the Hungarian forces ; they too fled at once at the approach of 
of Deutscia- Ziska with his wild war-chariots; they were oyertaken 


of Deutscia- Ziska With his Wild war-chanots ; they were oyertaken 
jan,’i 422 . at Deutschhrod, and massacred rather than routed by 


the remorseless conqueror. Bohemia seemed to he seyered, and 
Jan. 1422. for eyer, from Latin unity. Conrad, the Archbishop 
of Prague, accepted, to the utter astonishment and dismay of 
the Church, the four articles of Prague.* 

Internal fends were sure to break out immediately that the 
Articles of cuemy was beyond the borders of Bohemia. The 
Prague, ^yealtliy buTgliers of Prague (the nobles had entered 
the strife with reluctance) would haye accepted a moderate share 
of religious independence. The four articles of Prague stipu- 
lated, I. For freedom of teaching by their own ministers tlirough- 
out the realm. II. Communion in both lands. III. That the 
clergy should not hold estates, nor mingle in secular affairs. 
lY. The punishment of deadly sins by the magistrates, with the 
suppression of indulgences for money. YTioeyer should compel 
them to abandon either of these articles they declared to be a 
most cruel tyrant, an Antichrist.'" They were called the Utra- 
quists, as insisting on the Eucharist in both elements. Ziska"^ 
and the Taborites had wilder and loftier views : the national in- 
dependence, far harsher measures to the clergy. There were 
among them, millenarians, communists. They swept away 
every vestige of traditional religion ; everything but the barest, 


■ Aschbach, iii. 47: compare his au- 
thorities with Palacky, iii. 91. The camp 
broke up July 30. Sigismund had gone 
through the idle ceremony of coronation. 

* The spirited poem in Palacky taunts 
Sigismund with pei*sonal cowardice : — 


“ Wie ein Has vor Hunden lief er, 
Hatte Fliigel er "besessen. - 
War furwahr er fortgeflogen ; 


■€ I 


Solch ein tapfres Herze hatt’ er, 

Her|, von sieben Konigreicben/’— p. 163. 

‘ Palacky, page 218, 

^ >See Articles. — Palacky, 190. 

* Laurent Bzov. p. 175. The character 
of Ziska in Palacky (p. 360, &c.) is just 
and striking. He was as stern a bigot for 
Christian virtue as his enemies for their 
Christian creed or discipline. 
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most unadorned worsliip. But to the old creed they still ad- 
hered mth stern fidelity* Martinet liauska and his follo^Yers 
were burned by both parties for denying Transubstantiation^ or 
the Real Presence.y But neither these divisions nor the death 
of Ziska by the plague, weakened the indomitable re- oct. 12,1424- 
sistance of the Bohemians to their foreign foes. No sooner had 
the crusading army again crossed the borders, than the nation 
was one; the din of polemic strife was silent. The moderate 
party followed the Taborites to the field under their new general, 
almost the equal of Ziska in military skill. The blind Procopius, 
the shaven Procopius, had been a priest ; ^ under him rrocopius. 
the old Taborites, and the Orphans, the followers of Ziska, their 
lost father, as well as his own peculiar religious and political 
faction, met together in fierce, unconflieting unity. Under him 
the third crusade, which had lingered on for two or Battle of 
three years, ’was discomfited in the final battle of niiiei 6 ,‘i 426 . 
Aussitz. So total was the rout, that the Germans, not witlioiit 
cause, dreaded the irruption of these formidable conquerors into 
their own territories. Erfurt, Jena, HaUe, even Magdeburg, 


already saw the fierce Procopius, and heard the rattlings of his 
waggons under their walls.^ 

Shame, indignation, terror, prudence, demanded a better- 
organised, better-disciplined army, than those which had been 
hastily raised in different parts of Germany. The banner of the 
Empire was unfurled. From the Danube and its Hungarian 
shores up to the Black Forest — from the Alps to the border of 
Flanders, contingents were required; temporal and spiritual 
powers, nobles and bishops, knights and bnrghers, crowded to 
the Imperial standard; 200,000 men were in arms.® A new 
Order was instituted ; the banner bore the Yirgin and the Infant 
Saviour.^ All this magnificent preparation ended in almost in- 
credible disgrace. The three divisions of the vast army, 12 ana 
or rather the three armies, fled without strikmg a blow, 
abandoning all their treasures, munitions, carriages, Aug. 4. 1427. 


y Palacky, 236. 

* Palacky wiites of Procopius; — ** Wenu 
er Ziska in kriegerischer Genialitat nicht 
glick, ihm dock an Geist und poiitischen 
Umblick iibertraf.” — P. 432. 

^ Procopius solemnly declared , before 
tlie Council of Basle that he had never 
shed a drop of blood with liis owii hand. 


Pie had commanded in many battles : but 
Bohemia had been compelled to war by the 
Pope and the Cardinals t to them belonged 
all the guilt, 

^ Palacky, p. 414. 
c Herman Corner, p. 1278. 
d Raynald. sub aim. 1427. Palacky, 
p. 439. 
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caBiion. Henry of Winchester alone, at the head of a band of Eng- 
lish crusaders, endeayoiired, but in vain, to arrest the utter rout. 

The Crusades against the Hussites had made the Hussites 
what the Saracens had long been to the Cliristian world, and 
they became as Saracens to the whole of Germany. They would 
no longer wait to be assailed. They assembled on the 
GemSiy. White Mountaui near Prague, 50,000 foot, 20,000 horse, 
with their impregnable waggons which they built up as a fortress 
at a few hours’ warning, a garrisoned citadel in dhe enemy’s land. 
On every side they broke out unresisted, except by the stronger 
cities. Austria, even as far as Hungary, Lausitz, Saxony, w^ere a 
waste, Leipsic escaped only through her fortifications. Cobourg 
and Bayreuth were in flames. Nuremberg, Bamberg, closed 
their gates in terror. The Marquis of Brandenburg, the Bishop 
of Bamberg, bought their retreat at great cost. Everywhere re- 
venge, religious hatred, fierce fanaticism, marked their way with 
unspeakable horrors. They thought it hut compliance with the 
Divine, command to dispeople the lands of the Philistines, the 
Edomites, and the Moabites. 

Sigismund at length attempted milder measures ; pacific nego- 
xcgotiations. tiatious began, but the religious question could not be 
reconciled. The Emperor demanded the unqualified submission 
of the Bohemians to the decrees of a General Council, to which 
they were to be admitted iu perfect freedom. The Taborites, 
who might well mistrust, would contract no such obligations. 
The Orphans, Ziska’s section of the milder party, promulgated 
the new doctrine, that a free people needed no king. 

Nothing remained but a fifth crusade. An army of 100,000 
From Aug. 1 meu crosscd the Bohemian frontier. In the battle of 
Battie of Taass the Bohemians won a victory no less sigrnal and 

Taass, Aug, r* -i -i i ^ 

14*1431. complete than on lormer fields. Agam the Pope’s 
Legate, the Cardinal J ulian Oa3sarini, alone conducted himself 
with courage ; he was at last constrained to fly ; he hardly escaped 
in the disguise of a common soldier, and left behind bim the 
Papal Bull for the crusade, his cardinal’s hat, and his pontifical 
robes. These trophies remained in the chm’ch of Taass for tw'o 
centuries ; the banners were hung in the Tron Church in Prague.® 


® There is a fair general view of these 
wars in Aschbach, Kaiser Sigmund, vol. 
iii, ; hut the more full, careful and accu- 


rate one from MS. as well as printed 
authorities in Palacky, Gescliichte von 
Bohmen. 
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CHAPTEE XII 

COUNCIL OF BASLE. 

Buck was tlie state of the Hussite or Bohemian war oix the 
openmg of the Council of Basle under John of Polcmar and 
J ohn of Eagusa, delegates of the Cardinal J ulian Csssarini. On 
July 23 the Council held its first sitting; in the he- a. 3>. usi. 
ginning of August was fought the crowning victory of Procopius, 
the battle of Taass. Bohemia might seem lost for ever to King 
Sigismund, to the Pope, to Latin Christianity. The Cardinal 
himself had witnessed the valour, ^Yith difficulty had fled out of 
the hands, of the unconquerable Taborites. The intelligence of 
the defeat struck the Council with the utmost consternation ; the 
Fathers began to take even more serious views of the absolute 
and inevitable necessity of reformation in the Church.^ 

Eugenius IV. was obstinately ignorant, imperfectly informed, 
or contemptuously regardless of the state of affairs beyond the 
Alps. The calamities which Germany had suffered in this inter- 
necine war for nearly fonrteen years were beneath the considera- 
tion of a Pontiff whose one principle was no peace with heretics. 
Eugenius had no intention to venture bis sacred person beyond 
the Alps ; but a Council not under his own. immediate control 
was a dangerous experiment, -which he w^onld if possible avert. 
Of all things he was affrighted by the manifest determination to 
enter into peaceful negotiations with the Hussites, with wiiom he 
had already declared all treaties null and void, mth wffiom no 
treaties, on any account, ought to he respected, >vith whom to 
negotiate was to suffer a rehearing of questions aheady decided 
at Constance and at Sienna, and to admit the possibility that 
such heretics might have a good cause. A treaty with heretics 
(according to the language of the Pope’s Bull) confirmed, as it 
w^as said to have been, with mutual oaths, was an insult to God, 


“ ‘‘Quibus auditis, omnibus postpositis, 
consternati omnes patres de condlio . . . 
recesserunt, multa in animo ruminantes, efc 


nihilominus fortius accensi ad reformationem 
lilcclesiaEj,”*— Jolm de Kagusio, MS. q^uoted 
by Palaoky, iii. 3, 6, 
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a blaspliemy against tlie Pope’s antliority. Witlxont faitli salya- 
tion was impossible. The Pope therefore abrogated all such 
treaties, should they exist, in all their articles ; he absolved from 
their oaths princes, prelates, knights, soldiers, magistrates of 
cities ; he commanded them, notwithstanding any such treaty, 
to rise in a mass, and besiege, slay, exterminate heretics, so that 
their heresy might perish for ever.’^ 

^ W delay, without consideration, almost without consiilta- 
tioh with the Cardinals, Engenins issued his Decree, command- 
ing the dissolution of the Oonncil of Basle and the assembly of 
another after two years at Bologna. The reasons which he 
deigned to allege were that as yet but few prelates had appeared 
at Basle ; that the roads to Basle were insecure on account of 
the war between the Dukes of Burgundy and Austria ; above all, 
the greater convenience of the ambassadors from Constantinople. 
The Byzantine Empire, in its growing agony of dread at the 
approach of the Turks, had made stiU more urgent overtures 
to purchase aid from the West by the submission of the Greek 
Church to the Pope and to Latin Christianity. 

The Legate, Julian Cmsarini, at first so far respected the decree 
of the Pope that he declined to take his seat as President of the 
Council. But Caesarini was a wise and experienced man, he knew 
well the state of Germany. Even before the arrival of the final 
Papal mandate for the dissolution, he had addressed a remon- 
strance, remarkable for its firmness, vigour, dignity ; above all, 
for its weighty and authoritative statement of the sound and 
just policy of maintaining the Council. Germany is ready for 
another campaigi). in Bohemia ; they only await aid and money 
from Eome. I thought you would have sold your crosses and 
chalices for such an object. I wait five months ; instead of suc- 
cour I receive an order to dissolve the Council, which is the only 
hope of union and success.” Caxsariui’s personal remonstrances 
to the Pope lest he should stand in the way of the reform of the 
clergy are most solemn and earnest — " he will be suspected of 
the grossest hypocrisy as to his own virtue.” In his answer to 
r)ec.i3,u3i. the Bull,*^ the Cardinal Legate almost scornfully dis- 
poses of the reasons of the Pope for the prorogation of the 


^ Rayuald. p. 88, sub ann. 1431. iEneas Sylvius, at the close of his Hist. 

® These two letters are in the Works of Concil. Basil. 
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Council, There were few Bishops at the first session, now 
they are gathering from all quarters. The Emperor has de- 
clared the Council under his protection ; the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Austria have suspended their feud, and grant safe-conduct 
to the Holy Fathers. The peace of Germany is not to he sacri- 
ficed for the old song, which has rung in the ears of Western 
Europe for three centuries and ended in nothing, the reconcilia- 
tion of the Greet and Latin Churches. The Bohemians have 
been deliberately, formally invited to the Council ; arms have 
been tried in vain ; this is the only way in which they can be 
restored to the Church. What will the heretics say if the Council 
be dissolved ? Will they not, in their insulting and warrantable 
pride, proclaim that the Church dares not confront them ? Will 
it not be held a confession of weakness ? ^ Behold, their armies 
have fled (how often !) ftom before our face, and now the Catholic 
Church flies again before us.’ Such will be their boast. They 
are unconquerable in controversy as in war ; the hand of God is 
with them ; they hold the truth, we falsehood. 

What will the world say ? Council after Council and no 
reformation ! The incorrigible clergy will submit to no amend- 
ment. The whole laity will fall upon us like the Hussites.^ 
Terrible rumours are abroad. Men’s minds are in travail ; they 
are ready to vomit forth their deadly venom : they will thinlc it 
a sacrifice to God if they shall murder or despoil the clergy. 
The priesthood will become odious to God and man ; the slight 
reverence which now remains will die away. Already Magde- 
burg has expelled her archbishop and clergy, and is preparing 
waggons to wage war like the Hussites ; it is rumoured that 
they have sent for a Bohemian general. It is greatly to be 
feared that IMagdeburg is the head of a league among the 
neighboming cities. Passau has expelled her Bishop, who was 
lord of the city ; they are even now besieging his castle. In 
Bamberg there is war between the city and the Bishop and 
Chapter. Yet not only is the Council to be prorogued to Italy, 
but to be adjourned for a year and a half. In a year and a half 
I fear that the whole clergy of Germany will be in a state of 
ruin. If the news spreads throughout Germany that the Council 
is dissolved, the whole clergy wiU be given up to pillage and 

d tt Propter quod valde timendum fist, - rnra in totum clerum irruaiit ut publico 
nisi se emendent, ne laici in more Hussita- dicunt/'— P. 66- 
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massacre. ^ We shall lose our temporalities.’ So said the Jews, 
v' lf we let him go, the Romans 'wdl come and take away our 
place and nation.’ And thus say we, we permit the Council 
to sit, the laity will come and take away our temporalities.’ But 
as by God’s justice the Jews, who would not let Christ go, lost 
their place, so by God’s justice if we allow not the Council to sit, 
we shah lose, not our temporalities only, but our bodies and our 
souls.” The Cardinal ends with earnest supplication that the 
Pope will at least wait till July, when the heretics Were to 
appear, to frame some canons for the reformation of the German 
clergy. If I refuse the Presidency,” he concludes, they ■^dll 
at once proceed to elect their own President.” 

Magdeburg, Passaii, and Bamberg were not the only cities in 
state of which tho bui'ghers had risen against their bishops, or 
Gemauy. prepared to rise. In Ais:-la~Chapelle, Cologne, 

Erfurt, Spires, Whirtzburg, Strashurg, feuds were raging; the 
burghers called in the neighbouring princes who were ready to 
aid them in tlirowing off the ecclesiastical rule. Was then the 
crisis so perilous ? If the Coimeil of Basle had offered no resist- 
ance, and submitted at once to be prorogued to Bologna, is it 
possible that Germany (worn out by the long war, and exaspe- 
rated at her own disgrace and misery, of which all would throw 
the blame on the clergy) might not have disdained to follow the 
guidance of Bohemia, that the Sclavonian might have become a 
Teutonic movement, and thus a WyclifSte Reformation antici- 
pated by a centmy that of Luther, Melanchthoii, and Calvin ? 

But the Council of Basle now boasted the avowed support of 
Council send ^1^ Emperot and of the Duke of Milan, and scrupled 
ambassadors. ambassadors to aU the other courts of 

Europe. Their envoys asserted that the Council was lawfully 
assembled under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; that ail 
men, even the Roman Pontiff, were bound to render their obe- 
dience ; that the dissolution of the Council by Eugenius IV. was 
absolutely null. The Bishop of Novara was sent to Charles 
King of Prance ; the Bishop of Lodi to Henry of England ; the 
Bishop of Parma to Poland and Prussia ; the Abbot of S. Am- 
hrogio in Milan to Alfonso of Arragon ; the Abbot of Beauvale 
to Castile. The Abbot of Clairvaux was to address that great 
Prince the Dulm of Burgundy. 

Already the Council began to administer the affairs of Chris- 
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tendom as the great Ghristiaa Senate. But at Basle there was 
a fatal departure from the usage established at Constance. The 
4 voting by nations was abrogated, partly, it should seem, in 
jealousy of the admission of England as the fifth nation Spain 
claimed to rank as the fourth. Four deputations were formed. 
I. Of faith. II. Of pacification. III. Of reformation. lY. Of 
other matters. Magistrates were appointed to examine 
and to distribute those who claimed the right of seat 
and suffrage among these deputations. No dignitary of the 
Church was rejected who was not a criminal or of evil fame. 
The result of this was the enormous preponderance of the 
German and French clergy : being nearer to Basle they poured 
in with overwhelming numbers. Comparatively few would under- 
take the long, |)erilous, and costly journey from Italy, Spain, 
England, Hungary. The second innovation was even more 
serious — the annulment of the dominant episcopal authority. 
The Bishops lost their prerogative, their influence. Bitter com- 
plaints were made that the meanest and most ignorant (the 


Universities, the Doctors of Canon and Civil Law do not appear 
prominently), the very dregs and lees of tlie clergy, carried all 
questions with a total forfeiture of dignity and utter confusion. 
It became a fierce democracy.^ 

The Emperor Sigismund, abandoning for the present all hope 
of reconquering Bohemia, and wisely leaving the negotiations 
with the Council to work their efiect, chose this time 
for a descent into Italy to receive the Imperial Grown. a.d. i43i; 
Philippo Maria Yisconti had made magnificent promises of aid. 
The Duke of Milan now stood almost alone against Florence, 
Yenice, and the Pope. Sigisnlnnd came down the Alps with not 
more than 2000 German and Hungarian horse. Milan welcomed 
him with a splendid display of feudal honours. He received the 


e There was great strife for precedence 
between the ambassadors of Spain and 
Kngland. The Bishop of. Parma writes 
to Ihe Grand Master of the Teutonic Or- 
der; ‘‘Hie fuit magna disceptatio super 
modo sedendi inter ambasciatores regis 
Ispaniarum et regis Angliae; tandem ope- 
raute Deo, sedata est/" — Compare Voigt, 
Stiinmen, p. 64. 

^ “ Sic tnrba iiiconsuUa confusaque, cum 
docti atque indocti passim admittcrentur, 
tantaque inultitudo plebeim fsecis implevlt 


I synodum ut nulla vox esset, nuUaque 
potestas episcoporiim : quia non ratione sed 
numero vota congregationis a'Stimabantur/” 
— -iEneas Sylvius, Fea, p. 46. In a speech 
reported in Mansi, p. 231, it is said: 

Inter Episcopos ceterosque patres coii- 
scriptos vidimus in Basilia coquos et 
stabularios orbis negotia judicantes/^ This 
is no doubt aristocratic, probably Italian 
exaggeration, but it shows the prevailing 
jealousies. 
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Iron Crown of Lombardy from tlie ArcliHsliop of Milan in tlie 
in Milan; C]mrcli of S* Ambrogio. Tbe Dnke erf Milan alone, not- 
witbstaiidxng Ms own words, stood aloof in sullen snspicion. He 
sbiit Mmself np in Ms castle of Abbiate Grosso- He remembered, 
perbaps, tbe seizure of Ms ancestors by tbe predecessor of Sigis- 
mnnd, the last Emperor who bad entered Milan on Ms descent 
into 'Italy.' 

Sigisninnd passed onward to tbe sontb. If Ms aUies looked 
in Sienna. progress witb nngracions and inhospitable cold- 

jniy 11,1432. Gnelfic repubbes hardly abstained from mo- 

lesting Ms march; bnt all parties w^ere exhausted with the wars 
of the latter years. Sigismnnd reached Sienna, till then nowhere 
welcome ; he hardly escaped being besieged in Lncca by the 
Eree Companies in the pay of Florence. Siemia received Mm 
with some show of joy and pride. His father, Charles IV,, had 
entered Sienna soon after his marriage ; the Siennese hailed the 
Emperor as a fellow-citizen begotten within their %valls. At 
first they were lavish in their contributions, hut during eight 
long months of subtle negotiation with the Pope the weary city 
was overbnrthened with his costly and unprofitable maintenance. 

And still the Council of Basle, emboldened by the contro- 
versy of Ca3sariM with the Pope, emboldened by increasing 
numbers, went on rising in its loftier assumption of authority. 
The first act was to adopt the extreme assertion of the Coimcil 
of Constance as to the supremacy of a General Council over the 
Pope. The doctrine of Gerson and of Hallam found a new, a 
hold, and an eloquent advocate in Nicolas of Cusa, a man of the 
most fervent piety and commanding blamelessness of hfe. The 
Council constantly received letters of adhesion from Kings, 
Princes, Bishops, Universities, Cities. The number of Prelates 
was steadily on the increase ; Cardinals, not merely two or three 
from personal animosity to Eiigenius IV., hut in considerable 
numbers, began to fall ,away from the Pope, to approach, singly 
and at intervals though some still hesitated to appear in the 
Council. The Cardinal of St. Peter, John Cervantes, fled in the 
disguise of a servant from Ameha. At lengrfh not more than 
four Cardinals remained with the Pope, In vain Eugemiis sent 
forth Ms inhibitory letters denouncing the Council as the Syna- 


^ Voigt, Stimmen, 
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gogiie of Satan, declaring afl excommunicate wlio went to tlxe 
Gonneil or aided others in going ; that these infected sheep 
^ ought to be exterminated ; that those would please God who 
should rise up against, plunder, slay these rebels against the 
Apostolic See, the fautors of schism, the abettors of dimion. 

It is marvellous but true,” that the more Eiigenius threatened, 
the more all flocked to Basle ; the inhibition of the Pope had 
more effect than the summons of the Council.^' The Council, in 
tliis third Session, issued its citation to the Pope and April 20. 
to the Cardinals, and threatened theni with further 
proceedings if they did not a|)pear in three months. In a sub- 
^ sequent Session they declared that in case of the decease of 
Eugenius IV. the election of the Pope was in the June 20. 
Council. They prepared a Great Seal, they sent the Cardinal 
of S. Eustachio to take possession of Avignon and the Venaisin. 
The Pope's four Legates, who appeared with the Archbishops of 
Tarento and Colocza at their head, were not permitted to assume 
the Presidency. Their protestations that all which had been 
done without the Pope's consent w^as null and void, were treated 
with contempt. On the Pope was thrown back the guilt of 
schism. On September 6 the Pope and seventeen Cardinals 
w^ere proclaimed in contumacy, because they had not appeared, 
and because they had issued the Bull for the dissolution of the 
Council. 

Sigismund w’^as still at Sienna, in a situation at once proud 
and humiliating he was formidable, yet, as he described him- 
self, through the treachery of the Duke of Milan, like a wild 
beast in a cage ; a mediator -without power to enforce his medi- 
I ation; courted by all, yet fully obeyed by none; hoping to 

receive the Imperial crowm, yet dependent on extorted or almost 
eleemosynary contributions for his daily subsistence. The Council 
looked up to him, yet unjustly mistrusted him. The Pope feared, 
yet, until the coronation, had him to a certain extent in his 
power. Sigismund in honour and in interest could not abandon 
the Council ; in honour, for he was a high-minded, generous 
man, pledged by years of consistent determination to the reform 

^ jEueas Sylvius, Fea. Nec paudores, — P.48, 
ut mea fert opinio, Eugenii prohibitio viros ^ Aschbach, Kaiser Sigmund. The resi- 
adduxit, qiiam vocatio conciliaris,” The deuce of Sigismund at Sienna is minutely 
historian adds: Quia vetitum quicquid .detailed in Ihisoin, Hist. Senen. Muratori, 
est, magis optemus, insistimusqne negatis.^” S» R. I. v. xx. p. 48, 
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of tlie Clmrcli ; in interest, for only tkroiigli tlie conciliatory 
demeanour of the Council to the Bohemians could he regain the 
crown, which by the inflexible obstinacy of the Pope he must 
irrecoYerably lose. The Pope had endeaYoiired to extort as the 
price of Sigismnnd’s coronation (that coronation he could not. 
May 30 , 1433 . he dared not longer refuse) the dissolution of the 
Council of Basle. The coronation was celebrated at Eome in 
the spring ; but the Emperor wnuld not yield. The Eeformation 
of the Church had been the declared, ostentatious object of his 
whole reign. All that the Pope could obtain was the promised 
intercession of the Emperor with the Fathers of Basle not to 
proceed to any harsh decree against the Pope.^ Sigismiind re- 
turned over the Alps, he descended towards Basle. The Council, 
even the Cardinal Julian, would listen to no terms ; Sigismiind 
must acquiesce no doubt, wdth but seeming reluctance. 

At length Eugeniiis lY. was compelled to jdeld. Already 
before the Emperor’s coronation he had admitted, in a limited 
way, the legitimacy of the Council. There w^as still much 
jealous, ungenerous, dilatory disputation as to the terms in 
wiiich he should malce the concession. But at length, after 
more than two years’ strife and negotiation, the Council of 
Basle was declared a lawful OEcumenic Council from its com- 
mencement.’^ The Bull of Dissolution was absolutely reToked. 
Dec. 15 , 1433 . Sigismund had the satisfaction, before he left Basle,” 
to see the Council established in full authority, and to take his 
place at its head. 

Before the Emperor left the Council, he submitted for the 
consideration of the Fathers the- alb important question, the 
marriage of the clergy. John of Luheck was to demand in 
the Emperor’s name, in the name of the public morals, the 
abrogation of their fatal celibacy. John of Lubeek is described 
as a man of wit, indulging in jests on every occasion. But 
nothing could be more fearfully serious than the representation 
on this subject, which Johnw^as to lay separately before each 
deputation, and urge in the strongest manner. After centuries 


^ Ne quid adversus eum dure de- 
cernerent.^' — /Eneas Sylv. p, 54. 

^ “ Decemimus efc declararaus . . , 
Concilium Basiliense a tempore prsedictae 
inchoationis suaj legitimfe continuatum 
fuisse et esse.” The full recognition was 


no doubt influenced by the insurrection at 
Rome. See on. 

" He was at Biisle, almost ^without inter- 
ruption, from Oct. 11, 1433, to April 12, 
1434. 
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of strife, after all tlie laws of Hildebrand and Ms successors, tlie 
whole clergy are declared to be living with concubines, in 
- > adultery, or worse. They were hated by the whole laity as 
violating their marriage»beds ; confession was become odious. 
There was strong fear lest the wealth of the clergy should be 
alienated to their legitimate cMldren; even w^ere it so, better 
the loss of wealth than of chastity. The Greek Church ad- 
mitted marriage. The priests of the Old and New Testaments 
were married. The greater part of the Council were favour- 
able to the change,® except only some of the old, whose days 
of marriage had gone by, and the Monks, jealous lest the 
secular Clergy should have privileges denied to themselves. 
Tet one, a Cardinal, declared in ^ the sphit, almost in the 
words, of old Paphnutius at Mcea, that though himself aged, he 
earnestly desired that wives should' be reBtored to the Priest- 
hood.^ The question, as unsuited to the time, was eluded, post- 
poned, dropped.'! 

The Council of Basle had thus obtained an unlimited recogni- 
tion of its authority, hut the Fathers of that Council could not 


hut know that it was an extorted recognition, and that from a 
most reluctant Pope. For the Council of Basle stood in very 
different relation to the Pope from those of Pisa or of Con- 
stance. Pisa w^as a Council of Cardinals, driven into revolt 
by the tergiversations of the two rival Pontiffs; the Italians 
by the abominable cruelties of Urban VI. As Cardinals, these 


° Res erat compliirimis accepta, sed 
tempori non convenire/* 

P The Cardinal of St. Peter said: 
“ Qaamvis senio gravor, neque mentem 
habeo ad conjugiuin, sanctum tamen ar- 
bitror, uxores restitui saeerdotibiis : quia 
non est omnibus gratia Dei concessa, ut 
legi lumborurn resistant, ut de Paulo legi- 
miis/’’ There is a very curious passage on 
this subject in the Xemus Unionis of Theo- 
doric si Is’iem (Tr. vi. c. 35) about the 
clergy of Norway and Ireland. The Nor- 
wegians, both lay and clergy, were great 
drinkers of ale, and woukl di-ink against 
each other till neither could stand. But 
in both countries bishops and priests pub- 
licly kept their concubines ; and when the 
bishops went on their visitations, the 
clergy insisted that they should take their 
own amasitn ’’ with them, lest they should 
be tempted by the superior beauty of those 
of the clergy. If the clergyman had not a 

VOL. VI. 


‘^focaria,*’ he paid double procurations 
(“ ut praevavicator paternarum traditionum, 
Episcopo vifeitante proinde procuratioiies 
duplices ministrabat”). The wives (?) of 
the clergy in Ireland took rank ; “ Ac etiam 
presbyterorum aniasisc seu uxores in eisdem 
partibus, statu et gradu in ecclesid,, in 
inensis, eundo, sedcndo, et staiulo, coeteris 
dominabus etkm militaribus proponuntur.’'^ 
The same marriage or concubinage, with 
the advancement of the children (ex fosdo 
complexii nati) to benefices, prevailed in 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal. It must 
: be remembered that this is from Theodoric 
i Niem. I shall hereafter refer to un- 
answerable evidence on this repulsive sub- 
ject from records of Visitations. 

^ “ Vieit tamen soiitentia illorum qui 
hoG tempore tautum opus aggredlen.luni 
negavere.” See ihe whole very curious 
passage in -Eneas Sylvius, Fea, p. 55. 
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Prelates assumed at least tlie lead in tlie Council ; declared 
their right to depose the two contesting Popes, and to fill the 
vacancy by a creation of their own. At Constance, the Fathers 
of the Council sat as arbiters between tliree contending Pontiffs, 
one of whom, a despised and almost forgotten exile, had with 
difficulty found refuge in his native land of Venice; one was 
shut up in a fortress in Spain; one had rashly delivered him- 
self, bound hand and foot by the crimes of his former life, into 
thehv hands. He had tried, but in vain, to break Iiis bonds; 
he was abandoned by all Cliristendom. ISTo sooner was there a 
Pope, Martin V., than he was acknowledged by the Council and 
by the whole West. He resumed at once the full supremacy 
over the Church. But the Council of Basle, if summoned by a 
Pope, and duly convened according to the decrees of former 
Councils, sat on one side* of the Alps, and the Pope on the 
other; neither had any force to compel submission to its de- 
crees. Engenius IV. had so far been in uncontested possession 
of Eome and of the throne of St. Peter ; if embroiled in Italian 
politics, with no apprehension that either the Italian potentates 
or the Italian clergy, still less that any formidable majority 
among the Cardinals, would take the part of the Council 
against the Poj)e. 

A sudden insurrectioif had compelled Eugenius to fly in a ^ 
May 16, 1434 . mean disguise from Eome. The Eomans had throum 
his nephew, the Cardinal of Venice, into prison, chosen a 
Senate, installed magistrates. They sent an embassy to Basle 
to arraign Eugenius ; they had cast out the proud Tarquin.'* 
Eome, in their language, was a city of Bruti, Sctevolce, Horatii, 
Catones.^ The Pope was received in Guelfic Florence. The 
Patriarch of Alexandria, John ViteUeschi, a ferocious and able 
Condottier (he had already hanged the famous Antonio of Pisa 
Oct. 26, 1434. for violating the Pajial territory), appeared with his 
terrible troops under the w^alls of Eome. Hot a Brutus nor a 
Cato wnuld lay down his life. The people submitted igno- 
Aprius, miniously to return to their allegiance. dBnt the 
Pope, as a punishment for their unruliness, or in mis- 
trust, now honoured Bologna as his residence,® Behind the 


This may be the classic irony of iEneas [ * Muratori, sub ann. 1436. Till this 

Sylvius, p. 61. lime he had remained in Florence. 
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strong walls of Bologna, secure in the succour of Venice and of 
Florence, lie was beyond the reach of the intrigue or violence 
of his deadly enemy, Philippo Visconti of Milan ; and he might 
watch with serene composure the proceedings at Basle, ready to 
seize every opportunity of advantage or of revenge. 

The Council of Basle, on the other hand, might as yet pursue 
its deliberations in dignified security, but ho more. There was 
no great monarch to espouse their cause or give weight to 
their decrees. The Emperor Sigismund’s final act of imposing 
power was his appearance in the Council. The two last years 
of his reign were more than inglorious, ignominious. He wns 
succeeded for two disturbed years by his son Albert. Fre- 
deric III., the new Emperor elected on the death of Feb. s. 1440. 
Albert, surrendered himself to the treacherous guidance of 
AEiieas Sylvius Piccolomini, at first the bold asserter of eccle- 
siasticab freedom in the Council, then skilfully preparing his 
own way, first to Bishoprics, Gardinalates, finally to the Pope- 
dom, by calming down Germany to an Undignified neutrality. 
Cliarles VII. governed hardly half of France. The King of 
England for the time ruled in Paris, and that long w^as the 
feeble, devout Henry VI. The only sovereign who seemed 
to take much interest in the proceedings of the Council was 
Alfonso of Castile, in virtue of his Sicilian or Neapolitan con- 
nexions. 

Thus, then, the Pope and Comicil sat at first in disguised, 
before long in open, oppugnancy, but their hostility "was con- 
fined to Declarations and Acts which neither could main- 
tain but by words. Each asserted his prerogative to the 
utmost ; the Council its own supremacy over all Clnistendom, 
includmg the Pope — ^its function was to reform the Church in 
its head and in its members ; the Pope averred that the Council 
sat only by bis permission, derived from him its limited au- 
thority, v^as guilty of ecclesiastical treason by any invasion of 
the all-comprehending Papal supremacy. 

If the Council of Basle was wanting in the presence or the 
support of the great royal powers*, as an Ecclesiastical Senate 
it was august enough. Though the most learned Fathers of 
Constance had passed away — ^D'Ailly, Gerson, Zaharella, the 
Cardinal of St. Mark, Hallam — it boasted representatives of the 
Church from almost every quarter of Christendom. Among 
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tliese was tlie Cardinal Louis, Ardibishop of Arles, tlie Presi- 
dent after tlie secession of tlie Cardinal Julian Ccnsarini to ' 
Ferrara. His lofty independence and resistance to tlie Papal 
See did not prevent Ms subseqnent canonisation^ Among tlie 
Prelates from Spain was tke Arclibisliop of Palermo. From j 
France came Tliomas de CorceHes ; from Deventer in Holland, 
Nicolas de Cusa, whose fame stood almost the highest among 
the theologians of the day. Nicolas de Cnsa, a conscientious 
zealot for the reform of the Clergy, was afterwards decoyed 
from the Conncil by the adroit flattery of Pope Eugenins. 

J'His peerless learning was absolutely necessary to conduct 
the negotiations with the Greek Church, now returning into h; -. 
the bosom of Eome.” He went to Florence ; and once within 
the magic circle, he left not the Papal Com:t during the sittings 
of the Council.'" Last and most important was AEneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, an Italian, the most elegant writer of Latin, the 
Mstorian of the Council— at one time its ruling authority, at 
another its most dangerous, because secret, foe. 

The Council of Basle stood firm on the unshaken ground of 
the established theology ; not a wMsper of suspicion attainted 
the doctrinal orthodoxy of its Fathers. The concessions to the 
Bohemian insurgents were avowedly extorted in order to save 
Germany from their inroads. It was a far-sighted policy, a 
policy conducted by the Fathers of Basle (especially the Presi- 
dent Cardinal Csesarini) with dignity and moderation vMcli 
might command the admiration and gratitude of Christendom. 

. A.i>.i433. According to the compact of Eger the ambassadors 
of Bohemia appeared at Basle. The theological questions 
arising out of the four Articles of Prague were discussed on the 
whole with singular sedateness, and with an earnest, almost an 
affectionate desire for union. On the side of the Bohemians 
stood Eoky 9 ana, now the acknowledged head of the IJtraquists ; 

Peter Payne, the Englishman ; the Priest-warrior Procopius, as 
readj?^ in theological dispute as in battle ; on tlie other the most 
learned theologians of France, Germany, some of Italy. Julian 
Csesarini presided with gentle dignity. The occasional out- 

■ ‘ jEneas Sj’-lvius describes Louis as “I liave read a prolix and laborious life 
homo multarum parabolarura, liberalitate, of Xicolas of Cusa by G. M. Dax, Regens- 
insiguis, sed odio erga Eugenium veteri ,et burg, 1847. 
novo accendissimus.” — F. 67. 
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bursts of irresistible scora and oppugnancy -were repressed by 
common consent"^ The concession of Communion in both kinds 
seemed determined, at least to a certain extent. The other 
Articles were eluded or compromised. 

But these concessions, and the long-protracted negotiations 
which ensued, were fatal to the unity, and so to the strength of 
Bohemia. Dissensions arose : they could not but arise. The 
concessions were ambiguous,, variously interpreted, received 
with eagerness, rejected with passion. The dragon’s teeth v/ere 
sown, the armed men sprang up. ISTobles and Burghers, Iltra- 
quists and Taborites, were in open, deadly feud, or in secret 
counterworking hostility. The war, never entirely discontinued, 
broke out again. The disastrous battle of Lepan Mayso, us-i. 
broke for ever the spell of Bohemian invincibility. Procopius 
the Great fell in the field ; with Procopius fell the military 
glory, the religious inflexibility of Bohemia. After some time 
Sigismund (he still lived) ascended the throne; he Aug 24 , mss. 
was received in Prague. Eokyqana was permitted to accept 
the barren dignity of Archbishop of Prague. The able Philip, 
Bishop of Coutances, then Legate of the Council of Basle, 
exercised the real ecclesiastical authority. On Sigismund’s 
death, the crown of Bohemia was the object of a fierce contest 
between his son, the Austrian Albert, and Casimir of Poland. 
But it was a strife of Sclavonian and German. The religious 
interest, the religious passions, were well-nigh burnt out. 
Tabor, Sion, were besieged and fell. The great Sclavonian 
Eeformation was at an end ; it lived only in its impulses, its 
glorious reminiscences, its opinions, the clang of its debates, 
which still rang in European remembrance ; hereafter disembar- 
rassed of some of its wilder tenets, to wake to final victory in 
the more sober, steadfast, reflective Teutonic mind. The Coun- 
cil of Basle had perhaps averted doctrinal reformation for above 
a century. • 

The ostensible and paramount purpose of the Council of 
Basle was the Eeform of the Clergy. Prom all quarters the 
solemn admonitions, the grave expostulations of the more 
devout and rigid, the bitter satire of the wits of the day, the 
denunciations of the enemies of the Clergy had been deepening 
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since tlie Coiineil of Constance had eluded tliis perilous ques- \ 
tion. Still there was no thought of a religious reYolutioii; a ' 
revolution, in modern phrase strictly conservative was its utmost v 
aim. Its highest ambition was to reduce the arbitrary autocracy 
of the Pope to a constitutional monarchy, in order to strengthen | 

not to overthrow that monarchy. The Pope was to take a ^ 

solemn oath on his inauguration to respect certain rights and 
liberties of the Church : the College of Cardinals was to be 
restricted to a certain number, but they were to be the standing 
Council, in some degree an authoritative Council, to the Poj)e ; 
the Senate of the Church. On the other hand, against the 
concubinage of the Clergy the Council were now as rigid as ^ 
Gregory or Innocent. For the first conviction the offender 
incurred deprivation of all emoluments for tliree months; for 
obstinate disobedience, degradation. 

Yet the reform of the hierarchy must begin with the Head. 

The immoderate taxation, of the Roman Court; the Annates 
and other charges; the usurpations of the Popes as to the pro- 
motions to the richer benefices, lay at the root of many of the 
abuses. The axe must strike boldly and relentlessly at the ^ 
heart of the evil. Here began the open, obstinate, irreconeile- 
able collision. The Council on these points wuuld mot yield, 
the Pope would not for a moment relax liis grasp. Against 
each usurpation, as he declared it, on the inextinguishable 
rights of the successors of St. Peter, so soon as the decree 
reached him he protested with the most uncompromising 
haughtiness. Papal power had never been advanced in more 
undisguised or peremptory language. In the Pope was the 
absolute right of conferring all benefices ; from liim emanated 
all spiritual power: he was the Bishop of Bishops, the sole 
fountain, the arbiter, the dispenser, the distributer of ecclesias- 
tical authority. So was war fuUy declared between the Pope 
and the Council ; their utterly irreconcileable pretensions had 
come into direct conflict. The Council would limit the Pope ; 
the Pope would endure no limitation. 
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COUNCIL OF FEREAEA. THE GREEKS. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Pope liad appealed to Ckristendom on Hs original iiiliereiit 
irresponsible autocracy, even before tlie affair of the reconcilia- 
tion of the Greek Church becoming more urgent gaye him a 
special pretext for convoking the CouiiclI to some city of Italy. 

* This act was in truth the dissolution of the Council of Basle. 
Eor the Teutonic Council of Basle with all its as|)irations after 
freedom, the substitution of an Italian Council, if not servilely 
submissive, in interests and views closely bound up with the 
Pope, had been from the first the declared policy of Eugenius 
lY. And now the union of the Churches of the East and West, 
so long delayed, so often interrupted, might seem an inevitable 
necessity; it was imminent, immediate, at the will and the 
command of the West, which might dictate its own terms. The 
Emperor, and even the Patriarch of Constantinojfie seemed 
.driven, in their deathpang of terror at the approach of the vic- 
torious Turks, to accept the aid of the West at any cost, at any 
sacrifice. The Emperor John Palseologus was hardly master of 
more than the Imperial city. Constantinople was nearly the 
whole Byzantine Empire. 

Nothing, however, shows more clearly that the Council and 
the Pope dmdecl the allegiance of Christendom than neconciiiatioa 
that ambassadors from the Eastern Empire appeared Empire, 
in Basle as well as in Eome. Negotiations were conducted 
between the Emperor and Patriarch as well with the Council as 
with the Pope.^ Legates from the Council as from the Pope 
were sent to Constantinople. Contracts were entered into for 
galleys, if not hired, promised both by Pope and Negotmtions 
Council to convey the Byzantine and his Clergy to and council. 

^ Syropulus (p. 17), Uie Greek, de- cuirreX'^ xa.) u^rerwjn^crti rod 

scribes the Council as assembled to remedy xoj a-hrov. Of the three am- 

the monstrous evils which had grown up in bassadors to Basle, two were Demetrius, 
the West, and for the limitation of the the great Stratopedarch, and Isidore, after- 
Fope’s power, and that of his court: wards Metropolitan of Russia. See the 
fsr) rav »To<ffedv vmv ly >rcTs account of their reception — Syropulus, p. 

Ifiiiifi 
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the West The crafty Greeks seemed disposed to bargain 
with the highest bidder, and with him who conld giye best 
security. • The ' difficulties and advantages seemed' ■ singularly 
balanced. The Pope .might admit the Easterns to iiiiity, but 
Transalpine Oliristeiidom alone could pay the price of their 
laudaUe apostasy. Effective aid could be expected not from 
Italy, but from the Emperor (Sigismund was still on the throne) 
and from a crusade of all Europe. If the Greeks were unwill- 
ing to appear at Basle, the Council wnuld consent to adjourn 
for this purpose to Avignon. And Avignon, it ivas thought, 
would purchase the high honour of becoming the seat of the 
Council for this glorious object, at the j)rice of 70,000 pieces of 
gold for the convoy of the Emperor and his retinue. Avignon 
declined, or at least was not prompt in the acceptance of these 
terms. 

The Pope during the preceding year had offered the choice of 
the great cities of Italy— Bologna, Ancona, Eavenna, Florence, 
Pisa, Mantua, even Eome. He now insisted on the alternative 
of Florence or of IJdine in the Friulian province of his native 
Yenice. Florence, his faithful ally, would open her own gates, 
Venice w^ould admit a Council into her territory, not within her 
lagunes. If the reconciliation of the Greek and the Latin 
Chm'ch, the tardy and compulsory submission of Constantinople 
to the See of Eome, had been the one paramount, transcendant 
duty of Clnistendom ; if it was to swallow up and supersede all 
the long agitated questions of the reform in the hierarchy, the 
reinstatement of the sacerdotal Order not only in its power but 
in its commanding holiness, the Pope might urge strong reasons 
for the transplantation of the Council to Italy, The Greeks 
might well be alarmed at the unnecessary difficulties of a journey 
over the snowy Alps, the perils of wild roads, of robber chief- 
tains. The Poj)e felt his strength in resting the dispute on that 
issue alone. At all events* it might create a schism at Basle, 
The Transalpine party stiU adhered to Avignon, or some city of 
France. But if the Greeks also were to be considered, there 
could be no doubt of the superior convenience of Italy.^ 


^ Oa one occasion the Patriarch said 
with simplicity that he had no inclination 
to he food for fishes ; ev» 

^^jvtrs ipsf}s{7‘^a;^ kcu Ij» 


^iXuyu pitpiis yiv&tfAint rSv 

— Syropulus, p. 2^2. The magnilo- 
<iuent Latin translator makes the fishes 
whales. 
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The Papal Legates the iorchbishop of Tarento, appeared at 
Basle to propose the removal of the Council for this 
great end to Florence or to Udine. The President of 
the Council was still the Cardinal Julian Caasariiii. Up to this 
time Ca3sarini had stood firm and unshaken on the rights of the 
Council, but now with other Italian Prelates inclined towards 
obedience to the Pope. But the large number of the Trans- 
alpine Clergy, especially of the lower clergy, knew that once 
evoked to Italy the Council, as an independent assembly, was at 
an end. The debate was long and turbulent. They came to 
the vote. Above two-thirds of iiie Coimcil rejected the proro- 
gation to Florence or Udine. The Duke of Milan, still opposed 
to the Pope in Italian politics, on his part desirous of having the 
Council in his dominions, offered a third alternative, the city of 
Pavia. j9Sneas Sylvius, in an eloquent speech of two hours (it 


I, 

'f • 


v/as a convenient resting-place for JHiieas ere he passed from 
the interests of the Council to that of the Pope), urged this 
middle course. He vTOUght on the ambassadors of Castile, but 
the Council was obdurate; it would not pass the Alps. The 
decree of the majority was publicly read, ordered to be en- 
grossed, and confirmed with the seal of the Council. To the 
indignation of most, a Bishop arose and published aloud the 
decree of the minority as that of the Council.® ISTor was tliis 
all ; at night the Bull of the Council was stolen from its box, 
the silken thread which attached the seal had been cut, the seal 
appended to the substituted decree of the Papal party. The 
fraud was openly charged, it w’as believed to be brought home 
to the Legate, the Archbishop of Tarento. His officer was 
treated with contumely, even with personal violence. The 
Archbishop with inconceivable effrontery avowed and gloried in 
the crime. He had advised, ordered, aided in the theft. He 
had done it, and would do it were it to do again. Must he not 
obey the Apostolic See rather than* a rabble?^ He fled from 
the city (he was threatened with imprisonment) under Juiys.uay. 

‘ an armed escort. The Emperor heard of this unworthy artifice ; 


® jlilneas Sylvius, p. 73. L'Enfant, i. 
p. 481, &c. 

^ ** Tarentinus alti cordis vir, inire- 
pidus, aiidax. Quid vos, inquit, tantopere 
factum vituperatis ? Rectum est et laude 
dignum, quod reprehenditur. Suasi ego 
rem, fieri mandavi, operam dedi, et uisi 


fecissem, hodie facerera. Apostulica; Sedi 
magis quam vestr® turban olsnoxius sum. 
Yerum ego decretum plumbavi, vos adul- 
terinum. Vi nos impediistis plumbarc : 
cur arte non vindicabimus, quod nobis vi 
rapitur? nolo negare quod feci et recte 
feci.**— iEn. Sylvius, p. 74. 
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lie declared that tlie crime should not pass unpunished. Europe 
rang with the guilt of the Legate. 

■ Eugenius loudly protested against' tliis insoleiitriinpeachnieiit 
of Ms Legate. He denounced the Tiolence threatened against 
Ms sacred person^ the rude usage of the Archbishop’s oiScer : he 
afterwards i ? warded the Archbishop with the Cardiiialate. His 
protest and denunciations were heard with incredulity or in- 
difference at Basle. 

The Pope was more successful in Ms dealings at Constan- 
tinople. The Assembly, he urged, was but a small knot of nii- 
ruly spirits, usurping the name of. a Council; their sole object 
was to diminish the j>ower of the Pope, the Pope who alone had 
the right to summon a Council and control their proceedings. 
He warned the Byzantines against trusting to their promises ; 
they had no money to transport the Greeks to the "West, none 
for ulterior purposes. Venice had already prepared her galleys 
for the coiiToy of the Emperor. Of Venice the Greeks well 
knew the power and the wealth. Yet the crafty Greeks might 
■well smile at the zeal of the Pope for the unity of the Church, 
wMch made him hold up their reconciliation as the one great 
object of Christendom, while in the West the unity wns thus 
broken by the feud of Pope and Council. 

That feud w’^as growing more wiolent and irreconcileable. The 
. July 31. Council issued their monition to the Pope and to the 

Sept. 26. Q^p(jL]^als to appear before them at Basle within sixty 
days, and answer for their acts. They annulled his creation of 

Oct, 31 . Cardinals. At the expiration of the sixty days they 
solemnly declared the Pope contumacious. He had promul- 
gated his Bull for the Council of Eerrara. That Bull they 
declared void and of none effect. After some delay they pro- 
jan. 24 , 1438 . cGeded to the suspension of the Pope. Other resolu- 
tions j)assed, limiting appeals to the Eoman See, abolishing 
expeetatives, gradually unfolding and expanding their views of 
Church Eeformatioii- 

The union of the Greek and Latin Chimches, as it was under- 
stood in the West by the Pope and the high Papalists, the un- 
qualified subjection of the East to the successor of St. Peter, by 
the Council the subjection to the Western Church represented 
at Basle, seemed to acquire more paramount importance from 
the eager and emulous exertions of the Council and the Pope to 
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secure eacli to itself tlie Imperial pros^^^^ The Emperor, 
John VI. Palseologiis, might at first appear to balance m Emperor 
^vitli lofty indifference their conflicting claims ; to ios«s. 
weigh the amount and the certainty of their offers, in which 
they vied against each other ; and to debate which w-ould be the 
most serviceable ally against the terrible Ottoman, and there- 
fore best reward the sacrifice of the religious freedom of the 
East. Those were not wanting wdio advised Mm to dismiss the 
ambassadors of both, and declare, when you have settled your 
own quarrels® it will be time for us to discuss the terms of 
union.” Friar John, the Legate of the Council, as he began 
to despair of conducting the Emperor to Basle, would at all 
hazards keep him aw^ay from Italy. He urged this dignified 
course; the more important adviser, the Emperor Sigismimd, 
gave the same counsel.^ But the Byzantine Avas now resolutely, 
as far as a mind so feeble was capable of resolution, determined on 
his journey to the West. He could not hope to hold a Council 
in Constantinople, in which the West would be but partially 
represented, if it condescended to be represented ; or in ^vhich 


his own Church, dominant in numbers, if re(|uired to make the 
slightest concession, would render obedience. His fears and his 
vanity had wTought him to desperate courage. He could not 
but know that the Turks were still closing round his narrowing 
einphe, though there w^as for the moment some delay or suspense 
in their movements. Amurath had hardly consented to a hollow 
and treacherous delay, ^ and who could kno\\' wiioii they iniglit 
be under the wMls of Constantinople? Yet had Paheologiis 
strange notions of his own grandeur. The West wuuld lay itself 
at his feet ; he might he chosen the successor of Sigismund, and 
reunite the great Christian commonwealth under one sovereign.^ 
But he had gTeat difficulty in persuading the heads of Ms 
Church to embark on a perilous voyage to a distant and foreign 
Council, where their few voices might he overborne by multi- 
tudes. Joseph the Patriarch was old, infirm, of feeble character : 
he yielded with ungracious reluctance,^' but scrupled not to 

« Laonicus Chalcondylas. By a great ® The treaty in Thranza, p. 118. 

_ anaclironism lie antedates the election of i Byropulus, p, v(>. 

the Antipope Felix by the Council at Basle, ^ See his speech (Syropuliis, p. IG) in 
and makes it a contest between the rival the time of Pope Martin, in which he 
Pontiffs. — Ivi. p. 287. Edit. Bonn. , . predicts the inevitable humiliation from 

f Syropulus, p. 57. attending a Coiincilin My, at the expense 
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compel tlie attendaBce of liis more pimlemt and far-siglited 
clergy. They too found consolation to their Tanity, food for 
their ambition. The barbarous and ignorant West would bow 
before the learning and profound theology of the successors of 
Basil, the Gregorios, and Clirysostom.’" Is or were they without 
SQBie vague notions of the prodigal and overflowing wealth of 
the West : they would return having achieved a victory by their 
irresistible argnnients, and at the same time with money enough 
to pay their debts, If the Latins should stand aloof in sullen 
obstinacy, they wmuH retuim with the pride of having irradiated 
Italy with the truth, and of having maintained in the face of 
Eome the cause of orthodoxy; at the worst, they could but die 
as gloiious martyi'S for that truth.’^ The Patriarch laboured 
under still more extravagant iUnsions. ^^TVlien the Eastern 
Emperor should behold the pomp of the Pope, the lowly defer- 
ence paid to their ecclesiastical superiors by the great potentates 
of the West, he would take lessons of humility, and no longer 
mistake the relative dignity of the spiritual and temporal Sove- 
reign.”® These strange and chimerical hopes blinded some at 
least to the danger of their acts, and even mitigated for a time 
their inextinguishable hatred of the Latins ; for the Latin con- 
quest of Constantmople stiU left its deep indelible animosity in 
the hearts of the Greek Churchmen. They had been tlnmst 
from their Sees ; Latin Bishops speaking a foreign tongue had 
been forced upon their flocks ; they had been stripped of their 
revenues, reduced to poverty and contempt. On the reconquest 
of Constantinople, the Cantacuzenes and Palasologi had resumed 
the Ml temporal sovereignty^ but the Church had recovered 
only a portion of its iafluence, wealth, and power. Even in 
Constantinople, still more in many cities of the Empire, the 
Latin Bishops still claimed a co-ordinate authority, refused to 
be deposed, and, where the Franks were in force, maintained 
their thrones. There were at least titular Latin Bishops of 
most of the great Eastern Sees. 

The Emperor and the Patriarch determined to accept the 

of the Westerns, h yovv oimXhTv cvru ® Syropulus, iMd. 

Kcct rm rifAi^seriecy Syropulus, p. 92 . hx raw 5ras«*a6 

yiyaytreti %ovXoi x<x,i (x,t<rSa<7CUf i^/xppu Ttiv ixxXf}ff'/av aura 

ixshoi Bfe xv^toh ivTiTthiirns avTou •xstoh vov 

Syropidus,^ p. 63 , 3 . Ka; amXshtrc- r. X, 
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invitation of the Pope, and to reject that of the Council. 
Vague and terrible notions of the danger of surnaount- Emperor 
ihg the Alps, or of the interminable voyage to Mar- Sof 
seilles, if Avignon should be the seat of the Council ; the 
more doubtful, less profuse promises of money for the voyage 
from the Council; the greater dexterity and address of the 
Papal Legate, vuought powerfully on their minds. The fatal 
and insulting declaration of the Council— They had subdued 
the new heresy of the Bohemians, they should easily subdue the 
old heresy of the Greeks” r_had been industriously reported, 
and could not be forgiven. More politic Eonie majde no such 
mistake: her hauglitiness could wait its time, could reserve 
itself in bland courteousness till the aclven^ary was in her power, 
at her feet. 

Eight Papal galleys, furnished in Venice and in Crete, en- 
tered the harbour of Constantinople. Tliey had not iutoi fleets, 
long arrived when it was heard that the fleet of the Council 
was drawing near. The Council had at length prevailed on the 
city of Avignon to furiaish the necessary funds; the ships had 
been hired and manned at Marseilles. The Pioinan Admiral, 
the Pope’s nephew Condolmieri, produced his commission to 
burn, sink, or destroy the hostile fleet. He gave orders to his 
squadron to set sail and encounter the insolent enemy.'^ It was 
with great difficulty that the Emperor prevented a battle between 
the fleets of the Pope and of the Council : an edifymg proof to 
the Turks, who occupied part of the shores, of the unity of 
Christendom! — ^to the Greeks a significant but disregarded 
warning, as to the advantages which they might expect from 
their concessions to Western Christendom, itself in such a state 
of fatal disunion! 

After nearly three monthsV delay — delay afterwards bitterly 
reproached by the Pope against the Greeks, as having involved 
much loss of time and needless expense — the Emperor and the 
Patriarch embarked on board the Venetian galleys. The Em- 
peror was accompanied by his brother, the Despot Demetrius, 
whom it might he dangerous to leave behind at Constantinople ; 
and attended by a Court, the magnificence of whose titles might 

p Svropulus, p. 27. I Syropulus, p. 55. The Papal 

■ *1 oyv ha <T 0 ?,Xav koym xaX Legates had persuaded the Greeks that the 

fAaraiv xariTsier's nrov xa) | Council ot Basle was dissolved. 
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make up for tlieir moderate numbers. The Ciiurcli made eTeii 
a more imposing display. The Patriarch was encmcletl 
Bishops of the most famous Sees in the East, some of them men 
of real distinction. There were those who either held or were 
supposeS. to be the representatiyes of the three Patriarchates 
now under Moslem domiiiion— Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem ; 
the Primate of Eiissia, whose wealth excited the wonder and 
envy of the Greeks ; Bessarion Archbishop of Nicea, and Mark 
of Ephesus, the two most renowned for their learning ; the Pre- 
lates of Cyzicum, Heraclea, Mcomedia, Trebizond, Lacedmmon, 
and other famous names. The greater monasteries were repre- 
sented by some of their ArcHmandrites. The Patriarch was 
attended, in his person, by all the high officers and the inferior 
dignitaries of S. SopMa, the cross-bearers, the wffiole choir of 
singers, the treasurer, the guardian of the books, the guardian 
of the vestments, the guardian of those who claimed the right 
of asylum, the expounder of the Canon Law, and Syropulus, the 
Ecclesiast or the Preacher. The last avenged the compulsion 
laid upon him to follow’- his master to Ferrara and Florence by 
writing a lively and bold history of the whole proceedings.’^ The 
preparations, both of the Emperor and the Patriarch, made an 
incongruous display of pomp and j)overty. The Emperor, that 
he might appear as the magnificent Sovereign of the East, to 
the indignation of the Church appropriated and lavished the 
sacred treasures, which had been sent as votive offerings by rich 
W'Orshippers, on his own adornments, on a golden chariot, and 
cloth of gold for his bed. It was proposed that the Patriarch 
alone should appear in becoming state; the Bishops witliout 
their useless copes and dalmatics, in the coarse dress and cowls 
of simple monks. It w’-as answered that the haughty Latins 
w’-ould scoff at their indigence. Notwithstanding the prodigies 
which remonstrated against their removal, the sacred vessels of 
S. Sophia w^ere borne off, that the Patriarch might everywhere 
be able to celebrate Mass in unpolluted patins and chalices, and 
without being exposed to the contemptuous toleration of the 
Latins. When, however, on the division of the first Papal sub- 
sidy (15,000 florins), the Emperor assigned only the sxim of 


This remarkable work of Syropulus the voyage, personal adventures, and per- 
is the chief and trustworthy authority for sonal feelings of the Greeks. 
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6000 to tlie clergy, tlie Patriarcli resolutely declared that he 
would not proceed to the Council. The Emperor was ho less 
stubborn : he gave the Patriarch 1000 for his own use, and dis- 
tributed the 5000 among the clergy; to the richer less, to the 
poor more.® 

An earthquake (dire omen !) shook the city as they set sail. 
The voyage was long, seventy-seven days. The timid The voyage, 
landsman, the Ecclesiast, may have exaggerated its discomforts 
and perils. It Tvas humiliating alike to the Emperor and to the 
Patriarch. As they passed Gallipoli they were saluted with 
showers of javelins from the Turkish forts. In another place, 
though there was no declared war, the Hagarenes would scarcely 
allow them to take in Avater. The Emperor hardly escaped 
falling into the hands of some Catalan pirates. The Potriarch, 
when he landed, had to endure the parsimonious courtesy and 
the niggard hospitality of the Latin Prelates who occupied 
Greek Sees on the coast.^ 

Notliing, however, could equal the magnificence of their 
reception at Yenice. The pride of the Eepublic was Arrival at 
roused to honour, no doubt to dazzle, so distinguished 
a guest As they approached the Lagunes, the Doge rowed 
forth in the Bucentanr, with twelve other galleys, the mariners 
in silken dresses, the awnings and flags of silk, tlie emblazoned 
banners of St. Mark waving gorgeously above. The sea was 
absolutely covered with gondolas and galleys. You might as 
well number the leaves of the trees, the sands of t'c sea, or the 
drops of rain.” The amazement of the Greeks at tne splendour, 
wealth, and populousness of Yenice forcibly shows hovr Con- 
stantinople had fallen from her Imperial state: — ''Yenice the 
wonderful — ^most wonderful 1 Yenice the wise — most wise ! The 
city foreshown in the Psalm, ' God has founded her upon the 
waters.’ ” 

The respectful homage of the Doge to the Emperor was con- 
strued by the Greeks into adoration.=^ He was conducted (all 
the bells of the city loudly pealing, and iiiusic everywhere 


• Syropulus, '63. 

‘ See the voyage in Syropultis at length, 
witli many amusing incidents ty land and 
sea, 69, et segq. Gibbon justly says that 
‘‘ the historian has the uncommon talent 


of placing each scene before the reader *3 
eye/’ — Note c. Ixvi. p. 99. 

" Phranza, ii. 15, p. 181, 6. Edit. Bonn. 
* Phranza says, <xrooinKvyyiin rov fiacriXien 
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soxiiiclmg) up to tlie Rialto. There he was lodged in a noble 
and spacious palace : the Patriarch in the monastery of St. 
George. The Patriarch visited the church of St. Mark. The 
Greeks gazed in utter astonishment at the wails and ceilings 
glittering with mosaics of gold and precious stones, and the 
carvings in precious woods. The great treasury, shown only 
twice a-j ear, flew open before tliem: they beheld the vast and 
incalculable mass of gold and jewels, wrought with consummate 
art, and set in the most exquisite forms ; but amid their amaze- 
ment rose the bitter thought, These w’ere once our owm : they 
are the plunder of our Santa Sophia, and of our holy mo- 
nasteries.’’ y 


The Doge ga,ve counsel to the Emperor — wise Yenetian coun- 
sel, but not quite in accordance with the close alliance of Yeniee 
with the Pope, or her respect for her mitred son, Eugenius. lY.* 
He might take up his abode in Yeniee, duly balance tlje offers 
of the Pope and the Council of Basle, and accept the terms 
most advantageous to himself or his Empire. 

If the Emperor hesitated, he w^as determined by the arrival 
of Cardinal Caesarini, deputed by the Pope, with the Marquis 
of Este, to press his immediate presence at Ferrara. Julian 
Jan. 9 , 143 S. Csssarini had now" abandoned the Council of Basle : his 
desertion to the hostile camp might indicate that their cause 
was sinking towards desperation. He was now" the Legate of 
the Pope, not that of the majority, it might be, but dwindling, 
more democratic, almost discomfited, majority at Basle.^ 

Early in March the Emperor set forward to Ferrara. He 
travelled (iP was so arranged) partly by water, partly by land. 


y Syropulus, There was one splendid 
inmge wrought entirely out of the gold and 
jewels taken in Constantinople : tsT? {jav 

»«/ XyiviTO x.ea 

rioorht "o o!.ipcctoih7ffiv si irov xcct 

xoCi xx) a; 

xoii h^7y ron o-uvs/Sj?. tfyropulus is better au- 
thority tium Ducasj,and would luirdly have 
suppressed, if he iiad witnessed the wonder 
of the Venetians at the celebration of the 
Mass by the Greeks according to their own 
rite. “ ‘Verily,’ ” writes Dneas, “they 
exclaimed in wonder, ‘ these are tke first- 
born of the Church, and the Holy Ghost 
speaks in them.’ ” — Ducas, c. xxxi, 

^ Syropulus, p. 85. 

® There is however considerable diffi- 


culty, and there are conflicting authorities 
as to the time, at which Julian Caisarini, 
the Cardinal of St. Angelo, left Basle (see 
Pea’s note to i^neas Sylvius, p. 128) : and 
also whether, as Sanuto asserts, he ap- 
peared before the Emperor of the East, not 
as representative of the Pope, but of the 
Council. CiCHarini seems to Jiave been in 
a state of embarrassment : he attempted to 
mediate between the more violent and the 
papalising parties at Basle. He lingered 
for some months in this doubtful state. 
Though accredited by the Pope at Venice, 
he may have given himself out as repre- 
senting the sounder, though smaller part 
of the Council of Basle. This was evi- 
dently the tone of the Eugenians. 
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with greater speed than the aged Patriarch, who was highly 
indignant, as the Church ought to have taken precedence. In 
the reception of the Emperor at Eerrara all was smooth The Emperor 
courtesy. He rode a magnificent black charger ; another 
of pure white, with trappings emblazoned with golden eagles, 
was led before him. The Princes of Este bore the canopy over 
his head. He rode into the courts of the Papal palace, dis- 
mounted at the staircase, was welcomed at the door of the 
chamber by the Pope. He was not permitted to kneeh but 
saluted with a holy kiss, and took his seat at the Pope’s right 
hand. The attendants had indeed lifted up the hem of the 
Pope’s garment, and exposed his foot, but of this the Greeks 
took no notice. The Patriarch moved more slowly : liis barge 
was splendidly adorned,^ but there ended his idle March 4. 
honours. He had still cherished the fond hope that the Pope 
would receive him as his equal. He had often boasted that the 
Patriarchate would now he delivered from its base subjection to 
the Empire. He was met by a messenger with the tidings that 
the Pope expected him to kneel in adoration and kiss inarch s. 
his foot. This degrading ceremony Ms own Bishops 
had declined,*^ ‘‘If he is the successor of St. Peter,” said the 
Patriarch in his bitterness, “ so are we of the other Apostles. 
Did they Idss St. Peter’s feet?’’ No Cardm came out to 
meet him, only six Bishops, at the bridge. His own Bishops, 
who were with him, reproached the Patriarch: “Are these the 
honours with which you assured us we were to he received?” 
The Patriarch threatened to reton home. The Pope, disap- 
pointed in the public humiliation of the Patriarch at Ms feet, 
^s^ould grant only a private audience. In the morning they all 
mounted horses furnished by the Marquis of Este, and rode to 
the gates of the Papal palace. All but the Patriarch alighted. 
He rode through the courts to the foot of the staircase. They 
passed tMough a suite of chambers, through an array of attend- 
ants with silver wands of office. The doors closed behind them. 
They were admitted only six at a time to the presence of the 
Pope. Eugenius was seated with only his Cardinals around. 
He welcomed the Patriarch with a brotherly salute. The Patri- 


^ Phranza compares it to Koah^s Ark. and accommodation. — P. 189. 
He was astonished with its sumptuonsn^^s ® Syropnlus, p, 95. 
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arcli took liis seat somewhat lower, on a leyel mtli the Cardi- 
nals. His cross-bearers did not accompany Mm : they came 
last, and were permitted to Idss the hand and the cheek of the ^ 
Pope. How as afterwards, in their more private intereoinse, ^ ^ 
the Pope and the Patriarch being ignorant, the one of Greek, 
the other of Latin, discoursed through an interpreter."^ 

The Greeks had not been many days at Ferrara, ere they 
uiscontent bogau to suspect that the great object of the Pope was 
Greeks. Ms owu aggrandisement, the strengthening of his power 
against the Council of Basle. They looked with jealousy on every 
artful attempt to degrade their Patriarch from his absolute co- 
equality with the Pope, on his lower seat, and the limitation of ^ 
the honours paid to him ; they reproached the Patriarch with 
every seeming concession to the Papal pride.*^ Before they met 
in the Council, they had the prudence curiously to inspect the 
arrangements in the great church. They found a lofty and 
sumptuous throne raised for the Pope in the midst; the rest 
were to sit, as it were, at his feet. Even the Emperor was roused 
to indignation. After much dispute it was agreed that the Pope 
should occupy a central throne, but slightly elevated. On his 
right, was a vacant chair for the Emperor of the West, then the 
Cardinals and dignitaries of the Latm Church ; on Ms left, the 
seat of the Eastern Emperor, followed by the Patriarch and the 
Greek clergy. But the aftairs dragged languidly on. The Pope 
affected to expect the submission of the Fathers of Basle. The 
Italian Prelates were by no means imposing in numbers ; of the 
other Latin clergy were very few. The only ambassadors, those ; 
of the Duke of Burgundy. The Greeks perhaps knew not in 
what terms the Western clergy had been summoned. If the 
Latins had any parental love they would hasten to welcome the j 
prodigal son : the Greek Church returning to Ms father’s home.” 

The appeal to the charity of the Latins had no great result. : - 
The Patriarch had joined with the Pope at the first Session in an 
anathema, if they should contumaciously remain aloof from this 
Council. Awe was as powerless as love. 

The Emperor retired to a monastery about six miles from 
Ferrara, and abandoned Mmself to the pleasures of the chase. 


^ Syropulas, p. 96. 

® The Bishop of Trebisond was, usually the spokesman. Syropulus, p. 160. 
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The iHisbandmen in m remonstrated against liis wanton de- 
straetion of tbeir crops, tlie Marquis of Ferrara^ against Ms 
slangliter of the pheasants and quails wliich he had preserved at 
' great costs The Patriarch and the clergy were left to suffer 
every kind of hiuniliating indignity, and worse than indignity. 
They were constantly exposed to endure actual hunger ; their 
allowance in wine, fish, meat was scanty and irregular ; then 
stipends in money always many months in arrear. They were 
close prisoners ; ^ rigid police watched at the gates of the city : 
no one could stir without a passport.^ The Bishop of Ferrara 
refused them one of the great churches to celebrate Mass accord- 
- ♦ iug to their own rite : he would not have his holy edifice polluted. 
Tlnee of them made their escape to Venice, and were ignomini- 
ously brought back. A second time they contrived to fly, and 
found their way to Constantinople. The indignant Patriarch 
sent home orders that the recreants should be suspended from 
their office, and soundly flogged.J Tidings in the meantime 
arrived, fortunately exaggerated, that the Ottoman who had 
condescended to grant a precarious peace, threatened Oonstan- 
tinople ; the Pope evaded the demand for succour. He, indeed, 
himself was liardly safe. The bands of Nicolas Picciniiio, Captain 
of a terrible Free Company, had seized Fork and Bologna. 

The miserable Greek clergy urged the Patriarch, the slow 
and irresolute Patriarch at length urged the Emperor, too well 
amused with his hunting, to insist on the regular opening of the 
Council. We must wait the arrival of the ambassadors from 
the Sovereigns and Princes, of more Cardinals and Bishops ; the 
few at present in Ferrara cannot presume to form an OEcumenic 
*** * Council.’’ Autumn cMew^ on ; with autumn the plague began to 
appear. Of the eleven Cardinals only five, of the one hundred 
and sixty Bishops only fifty remained in Ferrara. The Greeks 
escaped the ravage of the pestilence, all but the Eussians : they 
suffered a fearful decimation.^ 

Not, indeed, that the whole of this time had been wusted in 


Nicolas in. of Este. Laonicus Ghal- 
condylas takes the opportunity of telling of 
the Marquis the droadful story which is 
groundwork of Lord ByroiVs 
risina/* — P, 288, &;c, 

^ Raynald. sub ann. 

^ 'riiis ancient Italian usage, that no one 
could leave a city without a passj^ort from 


the authorities, astonished the Greeks. — 
Syropulus, p. 141. 

^ Syropulus, ibid. He is indignant : 

ailiFo/f I iKvas rtfim &yv£t> rw; 

frou kyUif Xh&vf&aroi 
i Syropulus, p. 125. 

Id. p. 144. 
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inactivity. Conferences had l^een held : private Synods, not re- 
cognised as formal acts of the Cotmcil, had defined the four great 
points of difference between the Greek and Latin Ohmchea 7 
Scandalous rumours indeed were disseminated that the Greeks 1 
w^ere guilty of fifty-four articles* of heresy ; these charges were 
disdained as of no authority; but the Greeks were not less 
affected, and not less despised and hated by the mass of the 
people for such disclaimer. The Coimcil was at length foimally 
opened ; but throughout it was skilfully contrived that while 
there 'was the most irreverent confusion among the Greeks, 
the Patriarch was treated with studied neglect, the Emperor 
himself, wdth reluctant and parsimonious honours; the Pope 
niaintained his serene dignity ; all the homage paid to him was 
skilfully displayed. The Greeks were jealous of each other; 
the courtly and already wavering Prelate of Nicea was in con- 
stant collision with the ruder but more faithful Mark of Ephesus ; 
they could not but feel and betray, they knew not how to resent, 
their humiliation.'" Their dismay and disgust was consummated 
by news of the intended adjournment of the Council to Florence. 
They would not at first believe it ; the Emperor was obliged to 
elude their remonstrances by ambiguous answers. The terrors 
of the plague, which Syropulus avers had passed away for two 
months ; the promises of better supplies, and more regular pay- 
ments ill rich and fertile Tuscany ; the neighbourhood of com- 


modious havens, where they might embark for Greece ; above 
all, starvation, not only feared, but almost actually suffered : all 
were as nothing against the perils of a journey over the wild and 
unknown Apennines, perhaps beset by the marauding troops of 
Piccinino, the greater -distance from Yenice, and, therefore, from 
their home. Already the Bishop of Heraclea, the homopliylax, 
and even Mark of Ephesus, had attempted flight, and had been 
brought back by actual force or by force disguised as persuasion.'' 

The clergy with undissembled reluctance, ° or rather under 
Journey to st^oBg compulsion, the Emperor with ungracious com- 
Fiorence. pp^nce, yielded at length to the unavoidable necessity. 
The Emperor and the Patriarch, the Pope and his Cardinals found 


” See all the latter part of the 6th sec- xa) 

tion of Syropulus. *ravrfis «!r«y<r« oirce, 

“ Syropulus, 15X- ^ ^ — Srropulus, p, 184, 
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tlieii’ long way to Florence, not indeed by the ordinary roads, for 
tlie enemy occupied Bologna, but, according to the Greeks, with 
the haste and secrecy of flight; to the Latins, with the dignity 
of voluntary retirement The Pope travelled by Modena ; the 
Emperor and the Patriarch by Faenza, and thence in three days 
over the savage Apennines to Florence.^ 

In Basle, meantime, the Nations continned their sessions, 
ntteriy despising the idle menaces of the Pope, and Basie, 
the now concxirrent anathemas of the Greeks. The Cardinal 
Louis Archhishop of Arles, a man of all-respected piety and 
learning, had taken the place as President, on the secession of 
- * Cardinal Julian Cmsarini. But not only Csesarini, the Cardinal 
of St. Peter’s and many others had fallen off from the Council; 
the King of Arragon, the Duke of Milan menaced away their 
Prelates. None, it was said, remained, but those without bene- 
fices, or those from the kingdoms of which the Sovereigns cared 
nothing for these religious disputes. Amadeus of Savoy com- 
pelled his Bishops to join the Council, to make up a suiflcient 
number to depose the Pope.^ The death of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, whose presence in the Comicil had no doubt nec.9, 1437 . 
raised its credit in the minds of men, was a fatal blow to the 
cause of Reformation. His son-in-law, Albert, was chosen at 
Frankfort IGiig of the Romans ; but Albert’s disposition on this 
momentous subject was undeclared ; his powar not yet confirmed. 
The German Diet now took a lofty tone of neutrality ; At Franks 
they would not interfere in the quarrel (it had sunk a.i>.‘i 438, 
into a quarrel) between the Pope and the Council. In vain the 
Archbishop of Palermo, in the name of the Council, urged that 
it was the cause of ecclesiastical freedom, of holy religion. Even 
the great German Prelates heard in apathy.’^ 

Not so the kingdom of France. On the 1st of May the Gal- 
ilean Hierarchy, at the snminons of the King, assembled France, 
in a national Synod at Bourges, The Kings and the sanction, 
clergy of France had seldom let pass an opportunity of de- 
claring their own distinctive and almost exclusive independence 


p There is now a noble road from VorU 
to Florence; but before this road was 
made it must have been a wild and terrific 
journey, especially to Uie sedentary Greek 
of Constantinople. 

^ iEneas Sylyms, p. 7G. 


These verses are of the time : — 

'Ut primnm magni ccepit cliscordia cleri 
Bicunt Germani, nos sine parte sumus. 
Hoc tibi non reettnn docti djcuere magistri 
Suspendunt animos, guttura non sapiunt,” 
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on tlie Papal power. At the same time "tliat they boasted tlieir 
titles, as iiiheritecl from Pepin or Gliaiieniagne as the defenders, 
protectors, conserrators of the Holy See, it was with reseiTatfon 
of tlieir own peculiar rights. They would leave the rest of the 
wwld prostrate at the Pope’s feet, they would even assist the 
Pope in compelling their prostration; in France alone they 
vfould ‘set limits to, and exercise control over that poorer. Even 
St. Louis, the author of the first Pragmatic Sanction, in all other 
respects the meekest Catholic Christian, was still King of Prance. 
The King, or rather the King’s advisers, the Legists and the 
Counsellors in the Parliament, saw that it was an inestimable 
occasion for the extension or confirmation of the royal prero- 
gative. The clergy, though they had attended in no great num- 
bers, were still in general adherents of the Council of Basle. 
The doctrines of Grerson and of the University of Paris were 
g^nodat their guides. At the great Synod of Bourges the King 
A.T). 143 ^ proposed, the clergy eagerly adopted the decrees of the 
Council. Yet though they fully admitted the Assembly of Basle 
to be a legitimate (Ecumenic Council, to which all Chidstians, 
the Poj)e himself, owed submission, they virtually placed them- 
selves above Pope or Council. They did not submit to dhe 
Council as Legislator of Christendom ; their own consent and re- 
enactment was necessary to make the decree of Pope or Council 
the law of the realm of France. The new Pragmatic Sanction, 
as now issued, admitted certain of the decrees in all their fulness, 
from the first w'ord to the last ; others they totally rejected, some 
they modified, or partially receiTed. The Synod of Bourges 
assumed to be a co-ordinate, or, as regarded France, a superior 
Legislatoe. It asserted the rights of national churches vrith 
plenary authority, a doctrine fatal to the universal monarchy of 
Eome, but not less so to the unity of the Church, as represented 
by the Pope, or by a General Council The Pragmatic Sanction 
encountered no opposition. It enacted these provisions : the Pope 
was subject to a General Council, and such General Council the 
Pope was bound to hold every ten years. The Pope had no 
power to nominate to the great ecclesiastical benefices, except to 
a few specially reserved ; the right of election devolved on those 
to whom it belonged. The Court of Eome had no right to the 
collation to inferior benefices ; expectatives or grants of benefices 
not vacant were absolutely abolished. Appeals of all kinds to 
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Eoine were limited to very grave cases. No one was to be dis- 
turbed ill bis possession wbo bad beld a benefice for three years. 
It restricted tbe number of Cardinals to twenty-foui', none to be 
named under thirty years of age. Annates and first-fruits were 
declared simoniacal. Piiests wbo retained concubines forfeited 
then' emoluments for three months. There were some regula- 
tions for the performance of divine service. The Mass was to be 
chanted in an audible voice : no layman was to sing psalms or 
hymns in the vulgar tongue in churches. Spectacles of all sorts, 
plays, mummeries, masques, banquets in chinches were prohi- 
bited. The avoiding all commerce with the excommunicated 
was limited to cases of great notoriety. The interdict was no 
longer to confound in one sweeping condemnation the innocent 
and the guilty.** 

Thus, then, while Germany receded into a Idnd of haughty 
indifference, France, as far as France, had done the worS; of the 
Council. The Pragmatic Sanction was her reform; the disso- 
lution of the Council by the Pope, the deposition of the Pope by 
the Council, she did not condescend to notice. England, now 
on the verge of her great civil strife, had never taken much part 
in the Council, she liad not even resented her non-admission as 
a Nation. Even Spain and Milan had to a certain extent with- 
drawn their sanction. But stiU the Council of Basle maintained 
its lofty tone ; it must have had deep root in the reverence of 
inanldnd, or it must have fallen away in silent, certain disso- 
lution. 


* Concilium Bituricense, apud Labbe. 
Ordonnances de France, xiii. p. 267, 291. 

I/Enfant, Hist, du Coucile do Bale. Com* 


pare Sismondi, Hist, des Fran 9 ais, xii. p. 
S27, 
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THE COUNCIL OF FLOEENCE. 


Floeence receiYed tlie strangers from tlie East with splendid 
hospitality. The Emperor^ after some contest, allowed the 
Chnrch on this occasion her coveted precedence.® The Patriarch 
aiTived first ; he was met by two Cardinals and many Bishops. 
But at Florence curiosity was not highly excited by the arrival 
of an aged Churchman : he passed on almost um’egarded. Three 
days after came the Emperor ; the city was in a tumult of eager 
wonder^ the roofs were crowded with spectators ; trumpets and 
instruments of music rang tlirough the streets; all the hells 
pealed; hut the magnificence of the pomp (so relates the 
Ecclesiast, not without some ill-suppressed satisfaction) was 
marred by deluges of rain.'^ The gorgeous canopy held over 
the Emperor’s- head was drenched; he and all the spectators 
were glad to find refuge in their houses. 

The Council of Florence began with due solemnity its grave 
theological discussions, on the event of wliich might seem to 
depend the active interference of the West to rescue her sub- 
missive and orthodox brethren from the Mohammedan yoke, or 
the abandonment of the rebellious and heretical race to the 
irresistible Ottoman. It began with solemn order and regularity. 
The champions were chosen on each side ; on the Latin, the 
most distinguished were the Cardinal Julian Csesarini, the late 
President of the Council of Basle, not less eminent for learning 
than for political wisdom ; and Jolm, the Provincial General of 
the Dominican Order in Lombardy, esteemed among the most 
expert dialecticians of the West. On the side of the Greeks 
were Isidore of Kussia, the courtly Bessarion, who might seem 
by his temper and moderation (though not unusual accompani- 


“ Laonicus Chalcondylas describes Flo- 
rence as the greatest and richest city after 
Venice. 'H Bs ^Xeo^ivrriu, ^oXt$ iirvlv 
Ta^ra {iir» lyi Ovmrm Wi 

afAot. %eci ytca^yavs Tahf 




acrvovf. This union of agriculture with 
trade is, I presume, to distinguish them 
from the Venetians. He enters into the 
constitution of Florence. 

^ Syropulus, p. 21 3^. 
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iiients of real learning) not to haye been witliont some prophetic 
foresight of the Cardinalate, and the quiet ease of a Western 
Bishopric ; and Mark of Ephesus, whose more obstinate fidelity 
aspired to be the Defender, the Saint, the Martyr of his own 
unyielding Church. If legend were to be beheyed (and legend 
is still alive in the fall light of history) the Greeks were indeed 
incorrigible. Miracle Avas wasted upon them. St. Bernardino 
of Sienna is said to have displayed the first recorded instance of 
the gift of tongues since the Day of Pentecost; he disputed 
fluently in Greek, of which he could not before speak or under- 
stand one word.® 

Already at Ferrara the four great questions had been pro- 
posed which alone were of vital difference to the Greek and 
Latin Churches. I. The Procession of the Holy Ghost, whether 
from the Father alone, or likewise from the Son. II, The use 
of leavened or unleavened bread in the Eucharist. III. Pur- 
gatory. IV. The Supremacy of the Pope. At Ferrara the 
more modest discussion had chiefly confined itself to the less 
momentons questions, those on which the passions were less 
roused, and which admitted more calm and amicable inquiry, 
especially that of Purgatory. At Florence they plunged at 
once into the great absorbing difficulty, the procession of the 
Holy Ghost. This, though not absolutely avoided at Ferrara, 
had been debated only, as it were, in its first approaches. Yet, 
even on this point, where the object with the Latins, and with 
the more enlightened and best courtiers of the Greeks, was union 
not separation, agreement not stubborn antagonism, it began 
slowly to dawn upon their minds that the oppugnancy was in 
terms rather than in doctrine ; the discrepancy, as it was calmly 
examined, seemed to vanish of itself. The article, however, in- 


volved two questions, one of the profoundest theology, the other 
of canonical law. I. Which was the orthodox doctrine, the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Father alone, or from the 
Father and the Son? II. Even if the latter doctrine were 
sound, by what right had the Latin Church of her sole authority, 


Ilaynaklus sub anno. 


unacquainted with the Latin Fathers ; 


The Greeks were manifestly bewil- could not distinguish the geimiue from 
dered by the scholastics mode of argument, spurious citations ; or even understand 

the endless logical formularies of the Latins their language. — Syropulus, p, 218. 

(SyropuluSj passim). They .were utterly 
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in defiance of the anathema of one or more of the four great 
CEciimenic Councils^ presumed to add the words and the Son '' 
to the creed of Mcea ? Which of these questions should take 
precedence was debated mth obstinacyj not without acrimony. 
The more rigid Grreeks wmild stand upon the plam fact, which 
could hardly be gainsaid, the unauthorised intrusion of tlie clause 
into the Creed To the Latins, the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father alone (the Greek doctrine) wns an impious 
disparagement of the co-equal, co-eternal Godhead of the Son ; to 
the Greeks the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son also, 
was the introduction of twn principles^ — it ascribed the incommu- 
nicable paternity of the Father to the Son.® It wns discovered 
at length that neither did the Latins intend to deny the Father 
to he the piimary and sole fountain of Godhead, nor the Greeks 
absolutely the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. They 
all acquiesced in the form “ of the Father through the Son;*' 
yet in the different sense of the tw^o Greek prepositions, ^^from 
and through,” Mark of Ephesus and the rigid Greeks fought 
with a stubborn pertinacity as if their qwr salyatioii and the 
salvation of mankind were on the issue/ But the real difficulty 
was the addition to the Creed, As a problem of high specu- 
lative theology, the article might be couched in broad and am- 
biguous terms, and allowed to sink into reverential silence. The 
other inevitable question forced itself upon the mind, the popular 
mind as •well as that of the clergy, almost in everj^ service. 
Whenever the Mcene Creed w^as read or chanted, the omission 
of the words would strike, the Latins -^^ith a painful and humili- 
ating void ; it was an admission of their presumption in enlarging 
the established Creed — the abasing confession that the lYestern 
Church, the Eoman Church, had transcended its powers. To 
the Greek the unusual words jarred with equal dissonance on 
the ear ; the compulsory repetition wns a mark of galling sub- 
jection, of the cowardly abandonment of the rightful independ- 
ence of Ms Church, as well as of truth and orthodoxy. On this 
point the Latins suffered the humiliation of having produced a 
copy of the Acts of the Second Council of Hicea, W' hich included 
the contested words. It was a forgeiy so flagrant that they were 


« The Latin argued, 5s 

at Aetrsivet fclav xou mTmv xmi 

irwyjjy MM pj^ecv ‘Ton rou vUu xcu top 
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obliged to submit to its rejection without protest.^ The C4reelvs 
drew the natural conclusion that they would not scruj)le to corrupt 
their own documents.^ The Latins were more fortunate or more 
skilful in some citations from S. Basil and other writers of autho- 
rity. Their authenticity could not be disproved without awaiting 
the arrival of other copies from Constantinople. Throughout^ 
the dispute rested on the Greek Fathers ; the Greeks somewhat 
coutemptiiously avowed their ignorance of the Latin saints. 

The Latins had the strength of strenuous union, the Greeks 
were weakened by discord. Already at Ferrara the more rigid 
Greeks had seen the accomplished Bessarion of Nicea desert the 
faithful Mark of Ephesus. On the question of Purgatory they 
had differed more widely than the conflicting Churches. Their 
quarrel now degenerated into coarse and personal altercation. 

Why do I dispute any longer (Bessarion so far forgot him- 
self ) with a man possessed by an evil spirit ? ^ Mark, in re- 
turn, denounced Bessarion as a bastard and an apostate. 

The Pope and the Emperor^ were resolutely determined upon 
the union. Every art, all influence and authority, w^ere put 
forth to compel the more refractory to obedience. If the Car- 
dinalate w^as not yet bestowed or promised to the more obse- 
quious Prelates, Bessarion of N and Isidore of Eussia, the 
appointments and allo\Tances to the more pliant were furnished 
with punctuality and profusion^ those of the contumacious parsi- 
moniously if at all. The arrears of the disfavoured again ex- 
tended to many months ; they were again threatened with star- 
vation. Christopher, the Pope’s former Legate at Constantinople, 
proposed altogether to withdraw the allowance from Mark of 
Ephesus, the Judas wiio ate the Pope’s bread and conspired 
against him.^ Eumours were spread that Mark w^'as mad. It was 
sldlfully suggested, it \vas plain to the simplest understanding, 
that the liberties of the Greeks, perhaps their lives, in a foreign 
land, were not their owm ; their return depended on the mercy 
or the generosity of their antagonists. They might be kei)t an 


^ The interpolation was traced up to the , invective against the Bishop of Horacloa, 
time of Charlemagne, no higher. j who bad presumed to refute the Imperial 

\XiyojU!,vi x-a,) %v rev-rsp, V;^jj^sv ' arguments: «yV&i xai vvv tivonsir^j^vv’rav xiyu$ 

on hohu^nirccv xa) | ffo) ovx s|2o*-r/. Swtj: iVison^! 

<rx '^unxm ayiikiv, — Syrop. p. 171* \ xai tivrcn%vroi xou ^ec^oivero^ xca 

^ Syropulus, p. 257. i — R. 224. 

^ The Kmperor burst cut into a furious *” Syropulus, p. 251. 
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indefinite time, prisoners, despised, starving prisoners. Their own 
poor resources had long been utterly exliausted ; the Emperor, 
even the Patriarch, could make or enforce no terms for refrac- 
tory subjects, who defied alike temporal and spiritual authority. 

The Greeks met again and again in their private synod. The 
Greeks in debates Were long, obstinate, furious ; the holy coun- 
discussion. cillors Were almost committed in personal violence ; the 
Emperor mingled in the fray, overawing some to adulatory con- 
cessions, but not all."" The question of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost was proposed for their accordance in the mildest and most 
disguised form; that of the addition to the Creed altogether eluded. 
There were twenty who declared themselves in favour of the 

June 3. union, tw^elve not content. But in subsequent meetings 
(every kind of influence was used, menaces, promises w’ere 
lavished to obtain suffrages) the majority was gradually swelled 
by the admission of certain Grammarians ” to vote : the mi- 
nority dwindled away by the secession of some Bishops through 
fear or favour, the disfranchisement of tlnee of the cross-bearers 
and some obstinate monks, as not in holy orders. The Emperor 
determined that suffrages belonged only to Bishops and Archi- 
mandrites.® At length Mark of Ephesus stood alone, or wuth 
one partisan, Sophronius of Anchialus ; even Soplnonius seems 
to have dropped away ; but in vain the Patriarch wasted all his 
eloquence on the adamantine Ephesian. 

Yet the Emperor would not surrender the liberties of his 
Chmuh without distinct stipulations as to the reward of his com- 
pliance.^ His sole motive for submission had been the security 
of his emphe, of Constantinople now almost his whole empire.'^ 

June 2, A treaty, negotiated by Isidore of Eussia, was duly 
ratified and signed, with these articles. I. The Pope bound 
himself to supply ample means, ships and provisions, for the 
return of the Emperor and the Greeks. II. The Pope would 
furnish every year two galleys and three hundred men-at-arms 
for the defence of Constantinople. III. The ships which con- 
veyed the pilgrims to the Holy Land were to touch at Constan- 


” The Bishops of Mitylene and Lace- 
daemon almost fell tooth and nail on Mark 
of Ephesus : net) avx chaderi n») ^t^ertv 
ujpftm '^ietereraod^aji avrov. — P* 23G. 

** Gibbon has noted with his usual 


sarcasm the protest of the Emperor's dog-, 
who howled fiercely and lamentabl}- 
throughout his master’s speech. — Syvo- 
pulus, 266 . 
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tiiiople. IV. In tlie Emperor’s need tlie Pope slioiild furnisli 
twenty galleys for six months or ten for a year. V. If the Em- 
peror should require land forces, the Po23e would use all his 
authority with the Princes of the West to supply them. 

The temporal treaty was signed. With weary haste they pro- 
ceeded to perfect, to ratify, and to publish the spiritual treaty, 
which pretended to unite the East and West in holy communion. 
The Patriarch, who had long been suffering from age and sick- 
ness, just lived to see and to sign this first article of his great 
work. He died suddenly almost in the act of urging 
his followers to submission. He had already sent off some of his 
effects to Venice, and hoped to return (happily he did not return) 
to Constantinople. His obsequies were celebrated with great 
pomp; and in the Baptistery of Florence the stranger wonders 
to find the tomb of a Patriarch of Constantinople. 

The strife seemed to be worn out with this more momentous 
question. The discomfited and discordant Greeks had no longer 
courage or will to contest further.^ The three other points 
had already been partially discussed; even that perilous one, 
the supremacy of the Pope, w^as passed, reserving only in vague 
and doubtful terms the rights of the Eastern Patriarchate. 
Death had silenced the remonstrant voice of the Patriarch, The 
final edict was drawn by common consent. One only difficulty 
remained which tlrreatened seriously to disturb the peace. In 
wffiose names, on whose authority, should it address the world as 
a law of Christendom, that of the Emperor the heir of Justinian, 
or the Pope the successor of St. Peter ? The Emperor yielded 
to a compromise, which seemed to maintain his dignity. It 
spoke in the name of the Pope Eugenius IV, with the consent 
of his dear son John Palseologus, Emperor of the Eomans, and 
the representatives of his venerable bretliren the Patriarchs. 
Earth and heaven w^ere summoned to rejoice that the wall had 
fallen winch had divided the Chm^ches of the East and W^est. 
The Greeks and Latins are now one people. I. The Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, but as from one principle, 
by one operation. The words from tlie Son ” have been law- 


^ There is a remarkable passage, in 
which Bessarion of Nicea took the oppor- 
tunity, to tlie perpiexity and astonishment 
of the Greeks, of asserting their absolute 


unity with the Latins as to the sole power 
of the hierarchy to consecrate the Eucimrist 
and to ordaia the clergy. — Syropulus, p* 
295 j but compare p. 278. 
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fully and witli good reason inserted in the Creed. II. In the 
use of leayened or unleayened bread, each Church might main- 
tain its usage. III. The souls of those who die in less than 
mortal sin are purified in purgatory, by what fire was not deter- 
mined, but their sufferings maybe shortened or alleyiated by 
the prayers and alms of the faithful. V. The Roman Pontiff, as 
successor of St. Peter, has a primacy and government over the 
whole Catholic Church, but according to the Canons of the 
Church.® The rights and privileges of the other four great 
Patriarchs, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, are 
inviolate and inviolable. 

The Acts of the Conncil of Florence boast the signatures, on 
the part of the Latins, of the Pope, eight Cardinals, two Latin 
Patriarchs, of Jerusalem and Grado, two Bishops Ambassadors 
of the Duke of Burgundy, eight Archbishops, forty-seven Bishops, 
four Heads of Orders, forty-one Abbots, and the Archdeacon of 
Troyes. Among the Greeks were the Emperor, the Vicars of 
the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, nineteen 
Ai'chhishops and Bishops by themselves or by them proctors, the 
great Dignitaries of the Church of Constantinople, the Head of 
the Imperial Monastery, and four Abbots. Of these some ^mre 
compelled to set their hands, the Ecclesiast fairly owns, speaking 
no doubt of himself among others, from fear. Such were the 
representatives of the Christian world. The Despot Demetrius 
still sternly refused : he was to reap his reward in popularity? 
hereafter to be dangerous to Ins brother’s throne. He retired to 
Venice in sullen dignity. 

The Act was published with imposing solemnity in the Cathe- 
dral of Florence. Notliing was wanting to the sj)lendour of the 
cei'emony, to the glory of the Pope. After Te Deum chanted in 
Greek, Mass celebrated in Latin, the Creed was read with the 
‘'Filioque.” Syrojmlus would persuade liimself and the world 
that the Greeks did not rightly catch the indistinct and inhar- 
monious sounds. Then the Cardinal Jnlian Cmsarini ascended 
the pnl|)it and read the Edict in Latin, the Cardinal Bessarion 
in Greek. They descended and embraced, as symbolising the 
indissoluble unity of the Church. The Edict (it was unusual) 

* About this there was a dispute, on ing to Scripture and the writings of the 
which the Emperor threatened to bre^ off Saints/’— P, 282 . 
the treaty. The Pojie proposed ** accord- 
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ended with no anathema. Bessarion and Isidore, with the zeal 
of renegades, had urged the condemnation of tlieii* contumacious 
i brotlmeii : they were wisely overruled. Even Mark of Ephesus, 

whom the Pope w^ould have visited for his stubborn pride (the 
j ’ bravo old man adhered to his convictions in the face of the Pope 

and his Cardinals), wms protected by the Emperor. The service 
in the Cathedral of Florence was in the Latin form, the Pope 
■was on Ins thi'one, with his Cardinals, in all his superiority, 
j Greek vanity had expected to impress the Latins by the more 

solemn majesty of their rites.^ They proposed the next day a 
high Greek function, wdtli the Pope present. The Pope coldly 
^ answered, that before they could be permitted in public, the 
rites must be rehearsed in private, in order that it might he 
seen whether there was anything presumptuously discordant with 
the Eoman usage. The Greeks declined this humiliating mode 
of correcting the errors and innovations of the Eoman ritual.'^ 
Five copies of these Acts wm^e made, and duly signed, that 
authentic proof of this union might never be wixnting to i^erpe- 
tuate its memory to the latest time. 
c Thus closed the first, the great, Session of the Council of 

Florence. The Emperor with the Greek Clergy returned to 
i Venice, and, after a long and fatiguing na\i.gatioii, to Constan- 

tinople’^ there to be received, not as the Saviour of the empire 
from the sword of the Turlcs, not as the wise and pious recon- 
ciler of religious dissension and the peacemaker of the Church, 
but as a traitor to liis own imperial dignity, as a renegade, and 
an apostate. Already in Venice signs of rebellion had appeared. 
The Bishop of Heraclea and the Ecclesiast, compeEed to officiate 
in St. Mark's, revenged themselves by chanting the Greed witli- 
out the obnoxious interpolation, and by refusing to pray for the 
Pope.y During the voyage the Emperor encountered bitter 
complaints from the Greeks of the tyranny and exultation of 
the Latin Clergy, In Constantinople it w^as eagerly inquired 
-whether they had returned -dctorious. They confessed with 
humble and bitter self-reproach that they had sold the faith ; 

* The only superiority which the Latins Muraton, xxr. p. ^ 
seemed obliged to own, was the splendour “ W/W&i# 

of the Greek dresses of silk. la — Syropulus, p. 299. 

itnmiera degli nbiti Greei, pareva assai 'pili * He embarked Oct. 19; urrived in 
grave, e pia degna che quella de* Frelati Constajotinople Feb, L 
Latini/’ — Vespasiano, Vit, Kuges. IV. ^ Byropulus, p. 315. 
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tliat they had yielded in base fear to the Franks." Had they 
been scourged, imprisoned, put to the torture ? they could not 
plead tins excuse. It was openly said that, Judas-like, they 
had received money and sold the Lord. The Archbishop of 
Heraclea declared that he had been compelled to the base 
apostasy, and confessed his bitter remorse of conscience ; he had 
rather his right arm had been cut off than that he had sub- 
scribed the union. At once the Monks and the women broke 
out into unrestrained fanaticism against the impious Azymites, 
who had treated the difference of leavened or. unleavened bread 
as trivial and insignificant. The obsequious Bishop of Cyzicum, 
promoted to the Patriarchate, could not command the attend- 
ance of his own dignitaries without the mandate, without threats 
of severe punishment from the Emperor.^ He stood even then, 
in the midst of his sullen retinue, in Santa Sophia, with hardly 
a single worshipper.^ The churches where the clergy officiated 
who had favoured the union, not merely in the metropolis but 
in the villages around, were deserted by their flocks.® The 
Despot Demetrius raised the standard of Greek orthodoxy in 
direct rebellion against his brother. His partisans excited the 
people everywhere, if to less violent, to as stubborn rebellion. 
Bold had been the Priest who had dared to interpolate the 
Creed with the hated clause. Even in Eussia, the Cardinal 
Isidore (the wiser Bessarion returned to peace and honour in 



the West) ayus met with the same contemptuous, inflexible re- 
sistance. 

A few short years had entirely obliterated all signs of the 
union in the East, excepting the more embittered feeling of 
estrangement and hatred which rankled in the very depths of 
their hearts towards the Latin Church ; and these feelings Avere 
only quenched in their blood. For, as they thus indignantly 
repudiated all connexion with. Eome, all subjection to Latin 
Christianity, the Pope and the Princes of Western Clmsteiidom 
thouglit no more of their treaty of succour and support against 
the Turks. 

Only fifteen years after the return of the Emperor Jolm Pa- 


* Ducas, Ci XXXi. xee.) erv tZ ^arptZpyr, kcc) lXot,Tiv tiroes - 

* Syropulus. — P. 337. 

^ He demanded the reason of this from ® Phranza, p. 194. Laonicus Chal- 
some of his refractory flock, condylas. Ducas, c. xxsi. 
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Beologus to tte East, Gonstantmople was a MoEammedaii city. 
S. Sopliia, wMcli disdained to be poEuted by tbe Eilioqiie ” in 
tlie Creed, resounded, nmebuked, with tlie Imaiim’s cbant, 
There is but one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet.” 

The sole lasting consequence of the Council of Elorence, 
even ill the West, was the fame acquired by Pope Eugenius, 
which he wanted neither the art nor the industry to propagate 
in the most magnificent terms. He, of all the successors of St. 
Peter, had beheld the Byzantine Emperor at his feet, had con- 
descended to dictate terms of union to the Greeks, who had 
aclaiowledged the ' superior orthodoxy, the primacy of Eome. 
The splendid illusion ivas kept up by the appearance of eccle- 
siastical ambassadors — how commissioned, invested ‘with what 
authority, none knew, none now know— from the more remote 
and barbarous churches of the East, from the uttermost parts of 
the Christian ivorld. The Iberians, Armenians, the Maronites 
and Jacobites of Syria, the Chaldean Nestorians, the Ethiopians, 
successively rendered the homage of their allegiance to the one 
Supreme Head of Oliristendoin. 
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CHAPTEE XV, 

CONTINUATION OF COUNCIL OF BASLE. POPE FELIX. 

The CouBcil of Basle, frustrated in its endeavours to secure tlie 
advantage to itself of the treaty 'with the Eastern Enaperor, 
looked on the negotiations at Ferrara and Florence with con- 
temptuous disregard. Its hostility might seem embittered by 
the success of the Pope in securing the recognition of the Em- 
peror and the Greek Clergy. It was some months before the 
time when Eugenius triumphantly announced his union with 
the Byzantine Church, that the Comicil determined to proceed 
to the deposition of the Pope. They would before long advance 
to the more fatal and irrevocable step — ^the election of his 
successor. 

The Council might seem, in its unshaken self-confidence, to 
despise the decline in its own importance, from the secession of 
so many of its more distinguished members, stiU more from the 
inevitable consequences of having raised vast expectations which 
it seemed utterly unable to fulfil. It affected an equable supe- 
riority to the defection of the great temporal powers, the 
haughty neutrality of Germany, and the rival synod of Prance 
at Bourges. Even the lesser temporal princes, who had hitherto 
supported the Council, the Spanish Kings, the Duke of Milan, 
seemed to shrink from the extreme and irrepealable act — the 
deposition of the Pope. They began to urge more tardy, if not 
more temperate, counsels. The debates in the Council became 
stormy and tumultuous ; the few great prelates encountered in 
bitter altercation. The Archbishop of Palermo, the represen- 
tative of the Eng of Arragon, urged delay ; he was supported 
by the Archbishop of Milan, and by others of rank and name. 
He endeavoured to counteract the growing democratic ten- 
dencies of the Council, by asserting the sole and exclusive right 
of the Bishops to suffrage. This preliminary debate w^as long 
and obstinate.^ At its close, after the speech of the Cardinal of 


Sec the whole in .Eneas Sylvius. Com- of the Cardinal of Arles is of many folio 
ment. Hb, L Opera, p. 23. The speech pages. He rashly said that the Archbishop 
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Arles, a yioleBt collision took place. The old ArcliMskop of 
Aqnileia arose, and rashly said, You do not know us Germans ; 
if >you go on thus, 5^11 will hardly come off without broken 
heads.’’ The Archbishop of Palermo, Louis the Papal Protlio- 
notary, and others, rose, and with one Yoice, exclaimed that the 
liberty of the Council was tlireatened. He called on the Count 
of Thierstein, the Emperor’s representative, who still had his 
seat in the Council, for his protection. The Count solemnly 
declared that the peace should be maintained. He was sup- 
ported by the magistrates and citizens of Basle, who were proud 
that their town was the seat of the Council, and declared that it 
^ should not be disturbed. Still, as the President went on to read 
the decree, he w^as interrupted by shouts and unseemly noises. 

A miracle,” exclaimed the Archbishop of Lyons ; the dumb 
speak, Bishops who never uttered a word before are now become 
loquacious.” The Cardinal Archbishop of Arles, the President, 
stood quite alone of his Order, almost alone among the Prelates 
of the highest rank, in liis inflexible fidelity to the Council. His 
dignity, his unalterable temper, his promptitude and eloquence, 
^ which excited tire most unbounded admiration, his consummate 

* ability, by wliich, though a Frenchman, he outmanoeuYred the 
sxibtle Italians, still maintained his sway. His chief supporters, 
though of inferior rank, were men of fame for learning. He 
always happily chose his time : on the second meeting, he carried 
his point against the Archbishop of Palermo and all the Spanish 
and Milanese Prelates, who withdrew angry hut baffled. Twice,” 
said the Archbishop in Italian, meaning, twice 'we have been 
beaten, or twice overreacbed. 

> As the session drew on which was to determine the question 
of deposition, the Bishops; — some from timidity, some from dis- 
like of the proceeding— shrunk away. Of the Spanish Prelates 
there was not one ; from Italy one Bishop and one Abbot , of 
mitred Prelates from the other two kingdoms (England took no 
part in the Council) only twenty; their place w^as filled by 
clergy inferior in rank, but, according to HSneas Sylvius, mucli 
superior in learning. The Cardinal of Arles w'as emban*assed, 

of Milan, tliongh a prelate of the greatest patience, and went calmly on (p. 26). He 
weight and dignity, was no great orator, soothed the Bishops with great skill, who 
“ As good an orator as you a president,*’ were jealous of the suffrages ol* the inferior 
hurst in the indignant Lombard, .The Car- olergy. He comj>ared the Council to the 
dinal of Arles bore the interruption with 1. Spartans at Therniopylin. 
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Tbut not dislieartened, by this defection. The reliqiies of many 
famous Saints were collected, borne by the Priests of bis party 
tlmongli the city, and actually introduced into tlie ball of council - 
in tbe place of tbe absent Bishops.^ At tlie solemn appeal to 
May 16. tlio Sauits iu bKss, a transport of profound devotion 
a.d. 1439 . g^ixed tbe assembly ; they all burst into tears. Tbe 
Baron, Conrad of Winsperg, tbe Imperial Commissioner, wept 
tbe loudest, and declared that be derived inetfable consolation 
in the execution of bis arduous duty. Though so few Bishops 
were there, never were tbe seats so full. Proctors of Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Provosts, Priors, Presbyters, sat to the number 
of four hundred or more. Nor did tbe Cotincil ever proceed - „ 
with such calm and dignified decency. There was no word of 
strife or altercation, only mutual exliortation to defend the 
freedom of the Church.'' 

The edict passed almost by acclamation. Tliis act for the 
deposition of Eugenius condemned the Pope, who was now 
boasting the success of bis inappreciable laboins for tbe nnion 
of tbe w'bole Church, as a notorious disturber of the peace and 
unity of tbe Church, as guilty of simony and perjury, as an in- 
corrigible schismatic, an obstinate heretic, a clilapiclator of the ^ 
rights and possessions of the Church.'^ All Christians w^ere 
absolved from their oaths and obligations of fealty, and warned 
that they must neither render obedience nor counsel nor receive 
favour from tbe deprived Gabriel Condolmieri. All his acts, 
censures, inhibitions, constitutions, w^ere declared void and of 
none effect. -Tbe decree of course abrogated all tbe boasted 
acts of tbe Council of Florence. To tbe astonishment of tbe 
Council itself, tbe ambassadors of tbe Emperor and of tbe King ^ ^ 
of France, tbe Bishop of Lubeck and the Archbishop of Tours, 
made almost an apology for their absence in their masters’ name, 
approved tbe act of the Oouixcil and declaimed Pope Eugenius IV. 
an enemy to tbe truth.® 

^ Plurimasque sanctorum reliquias sensus ad defendend^im Ecclcsiam vide- 
tota nrl)e perquiri jussit, ac per sacerdotum batuiC' — Ibid. 

man us in sessione portatas, absentium Epis- <1 The decree is dated May 26.--Labbe. 

coporum locum tenere."’ — ^^Eneas Sylvius, According to the Continuator of Fleury 
lib. ii. p. 43. (^see Patrici. Act. Concil. Basil.), June 

“ guos inter nullum unquam pro- 25 ; the very day on which was announced 
bram, nulla rixa, nulla unquam contenfcio the union of the Greek and Latin churches, 
fuit : sed alter alterum in professione fidei ® Session XXXIV. apud Labbe, sub ann. 
hortabatur, unanimisque omnium esse com- 1439. 
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It was tliouglit but decent to interpose some delay between 
the act for the deposition of Eugenius and the election of Ms 
successor. It was determined to wait two months. During 
those two months the plagne, which had raged in the Pope’s 
Council at Eerrara, with impartial seyerity broke out at Basle. 
The mortality, not in Basle alone, but in many cities of Southern 
Germany, was terrible.^ In Basle the ordinary cemeteries were 
insufficient; huge pits wme dug to heap in the dead. Many of 
the Fathers died, protesting in their death, with tlieh last breath, 
and with the Holy Eucharist on their lips, their fearless adhesion 
to the Council, and praying for the conyersion of those who still 
acknowledged Gabriel for the Pope.s The aged Patriarch of 
Aquiieia rejoiced that he should bear into the other world the 
tidings of the deposition of Eugenius. -®neas Sylvius was 
among the rare examples of recoyery from the fatal malady. 
But the Fathers stood nobly to then post ; they would not risk 
the breaking-up of the Council, eyen by the temporary aban- 
donment of the city. The Cardinal of Arles set the example ; 
his secretary, his chamberlain, died in his house. The pressing 
entreaties, prayers, remonstrances of his friends, who urged that 
on his safety depended the whole influence of the Council, were 
rejected with tranquil deteimination. The malediction fulmi- 
nated against the Council by Eugenius at Florence distxirbed 
not their equanimity. Eyen at this hour they quailed not. 
They were described as a horde of robbers ; at Basle all the 
devils in the world had assembled to consummate the work of 
iniquity, and to set up the abomination of desolation in the 
Church of God.” All Cardinals, Prelates, were excommuni- 
cated, deposed, menaced ydth the fate of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. All their decrees w^ere annulled, the brand of heresy 
affixed on all their proceedings. Against this furious inyectiye 
the Fathers at Basle published an apology, not without mode- 
ration. 

The plague had mitigated its ravages ; the two months had 
fully expired ; tlie Council proceeded to the election of a new 
Pope. The Cardinal of Arles was alone entitled by his rank to 
be an Elector ; in his name there was unanimous assent. It was 


f The Bishop of Lubech died between 
Kuda and Vienna; the almoner ef the 
King -of Arragon in Switzerland; the 


Bishop of Kyrenx in Strasbnrg ; a great 
Abbot in Spires. 

S iEneas Sylvius, lib. ii. p. 47. 
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proposed that three persons should nominate thirty-two/ who 
with the Cardinal should form the Electoral CGllege. The 
triumvirate were men whose humble rank is the best testim,ony 
to their high estimation. John, called the Greek, the Abbot of 
an obscure Cistercian convent in Scotland; John of Segovia, 
Archdeacon of Yilla Yiciosa, Thomas de Corcelles, Canon of 
Amiens. Lest the most important Nation, the Germans, should 
take offence at their exclusion, they were empowered to choose 
a fourth : they named Christian, Provost of St. Peter’s of Brun 
in the diocese of Olmutz, a German by birth. 

These theological triumvirs with their colleague named twelve 
Bishops, seven Abbots, five distinguished divines, nine Doctors 
of Canon or Civil Law.^ They were impartially chosen from all 
the four Nations, Germany, France, Spain, Italy. England 
alone, unrepresented in the Council, was of course unrepresented 
in the Conclave. 

The Conclave was conducted with the utmost regularity and 
suh Session. ^ studious imitation of the forms observed by the 
Oct. 24 . College of Cardinals. The election, after not many 
days, was without serious strife ; it struck Christendom with 
38th Session, astonislmieiit. It was not a Prelate whose vigour and 
Oct. 28. character might guarantee and conduct the reforma- 
tion ill the Church, on the expectation of wliich rested all the 
confidence of the w^orld in the Council of Basle ; not a theologian 
of consummate learning, not a monk of rigid austerity, it was 
not even a Churchman of tried and commanding abilities. It 
was a temporal sovereign, who, weary of his crown, had laid it 
down, but was not unwilling to plunge again into the more 
onerous business of a Pope : who had retired not into the desert, 
but to a kind of villa-convent on the beautiful shores of the 
Lake of Geneva, and whose Hfe at best decent and calmly 
devout, if not easy and luxurious, had none of the imposing 
rigour of the old founders of monastic orders. Amadeus of 
Savoy was summoned from his retreat at Thonon to ascend the 
Papal throne.* 


^ The numbers in iEneas Sylyius are 
perplexing. The twelve Bishops, including 
the Cardinal, were to represent the twelve 
Apostles. But he names many more. The 
account in the Acts of Patricias varies in 
many but not very important particularsi 


* jEneas Sylvius (but we must begin to 
hear iEneas with more mistrust) attributes 
the elevation of Amadeus to a deep-laid 
plot. ‘^Amadeus qui se futurum Papam 
sperahat*’ (p. 76). ‘*Sapientid» prasditus 
dicehatur qui annis jam octo et ampUiis 
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Objections were raised that Amadeus of Savoy was not in holy 
orders ; that he had been married and had children. These dif- 
ficulties were overruled, and yielded easily to the magnificent 
eulogies passed on the piety, charity, holiness of the hermit of 
Eipaille. Some of the secret motives for tliis singular choice 
are clear enough. The Pope of Basle must be a Pope, at least 
for a time, without Papal revenues. Italy, all the patrimony of 
St. Peter which acknowledged the Pope, was in the possession 
of Eugenius, and showed no inclination to revolt to the Gouncil. 
If any of the Transalpine sovereigns would recognise the Anti- 
pope, none was likely t# engage in a crusade to place him on 
the throne in the Vatican. The only means of supporting his 
dignity would be the taxation of the Clergy, which his poor 
partisans could ill bear ; the more wealthy and powerful would 
either refuse, or resent and pass over to the opposite camp. 
Amadeus, at first at least, might maintain his own court, if not 
in splendour, in decency. This, however, was a vain hope. The 


first act of the Comicil after the election was the imposition of a 
tax of a fifth penny on all ecclesiastics, for the maintenance of 
the state of the new Pope. Perhaps the unpopularity of this 
measure wus alleviated by the impossibility of levying it. It was 
an idle display of unprofitable generosity. If Christendom h^ 
been burthened with the maintenance of two Popes it would have 
wakened up from its indifference, coalesced in favour of one, or 
discarded both. 

A deputation of the most distinguished Churchmen in Basle, 
the Cardinal of Arles at their head (he w^as attended by the 
Count of Thierstein, the Imperial Commissioner), proceeded to 
the royal hermitage, there to amioimce to Amadeus his eleva- 
tion to the Papal See. Amadeus assumed, if he did not feel, 
great reluctance. If his retirement and seclusion had not been 
mere weariness of worldly affairs, and if he was not hy this time as 
weary of his seclusion as he had been of the world, when Amadeus 
looked down on the shadow of his peaceful retreat, reflected in 

simnlatarn religionem accepisset, 'at papa- hearts ef men and removes mountains, 
turn conscqui posset.” He makes Amadeus This man hopes to accumulate the wealth 
too far-sighted. JEneas assigns a carious of Pope Martin”“-'Martia’'s wealth had 
speech to Cardinal Caesarini. I was passed into a proverb— not to spend his 
afraid that they would have chosen a poor own money.*' Jfhe election, Nov, 5 j coii<» 
and a good man; then there had been filmed, Nov. 17, 
indeed danger. It is that which stirs the 
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tbe blue and unbroken waters of the lake below, he might haye 
serious misgivings in assuming the busy, invidious, and, at least 
of old, perilous function of an Antipope.^ He had to plunge 
into an interminable religious war, with the administration, 
though without power, of the spiritual affairs of hah* Olnisten- 
dom, the implacable hatred of the other half Some difficulties 
were raised, but not those of a deep or earnest mind. He de- 
murred about the form of the oath, the change of the name, the 
loss of his hermit’s beard. He yielded the two first points, took 
the oath, and the name of Felix V. ; ^ the last only on finding 
out himself, when he appeared as Pope in the neighbouring town 
of Tlionon, the unseemliness of a tliick-bearded Pope among a 
retinue of shaven ecclesiastics. 

Though enthroned in the Ohurch of St. llaurice, some months 
June 24, 1440- elapsed before his triumphant progress through Switzer- 
land to his coronation at Basle. He had created five Cardinals, 
who assisted the Cardinal of Arles in the imposing ceremony 
first of his consecration as Bishop, afterwards his coronation as 
Pope ; his tw^o sons, the Duke of Savoy and the Count of Geneva, 
an unusual sight at a Papal inauguration, stood by his side. 
Fifty tliousaiid sj^ectators beheld the statety ceremoiw : the tiara 
wliich ho wore was of surpassing cost and splendour, said to be 
wmdh 80,000 gold crowms.” 

So then for the last time Christendom beheld the strife of Pope 
and Antipope, each on their respective tlxrones, hurling spiritual 
thunders against each other. The indignation of Eugenius knew 
no bonncls. His denunciations contained all and more than all 
the maledictions which were laid up in the Papal armoury against 
usurping rivals. The Fathers of Basle repelled them, if with 
less vii’ulent, with not less provoMng contempt. 

But Christendom heard these arguments and recriminations 
wdth mortifying indifference. That which some centimes ago 
would have arrayed kingdom against kingdom, and divided each 
kmgdoni within itself, the sovereigns against the hierarchy, or 
the liierarcliy in civil feud, now hardly aivoke curiosity. No 


^ It was his avarice which caused, the 
delay, says the luifriendiy iEneas. Yet it 
was natural in him to say, You have 
passed a decree suppressing Annates : how 
is the I’ope to he maintained ? Am I to 


expend my patrimony, and so disinherit my 
sons?”— Fea, p. 78. 

Accepts, Dec. 17. 

. “ iEneas Sylvius, Hist, Concil. Basil. 
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Giiieii so sure of tlie decline of the sacerdotal power ; never again 
had it vital energy enotigli for a schism. 

The Transalpine kingdoms indeed took different partSj but 
with such languid and inactive zeal, that as to the smaller states 
it is difScnlt without close investigation to detect their bias. 
France had already in her sjmod at Boiirges declared in favour 
of the Council, but expressed cold and discouraging doubts as 
to its powers of deposing Pope Bugenius and electing another 
Pontiff. The King spoke of Felix V. as of Monsieur de Savoye, 
suggested the summoning another Council in some city of France, 
but took no measure to enforce his suggestion. England wns 
occupied, as indeed was France, with its own internal contests. 
The King of Arragon alone took an active part, but on both 
sides, and for his own ends. The kingdom of Naples was his 
sole object ; he would wuest that realm from the feeble preten- 
sions of Eene of Anjou. At first the devoted ally of Felix, he 
W’-ould transport the Antipope to the shores of Naples, having 
subdued the kingdom to himself under the Papal investiture, 
march to Eome wdth his triumphant forces, and place the Anti- 
pope ill the chair of St. Peter. Amadeus wisely shiiink from 
this desperate enterprise. The King of Arragon, in a year or 
tw^o, had changed his game. The Pope Eiigenius scrupled not, 
at the hazard of estranging France, to abandon the heljfiess 
Angevine. Alfonso of Arragon became convinced of the rightful 
title of Eugeniiis to the Pontificate. 

Germany maintained the most cool and deliberate apathy. At 
tlmee successive Diets at Mentz,'' at Nuremberg, at Frankfort, 
appeared the envoys of Basle and of Eome, of Felix and of 
Eiigenius, men of the most consummate eloquence. At Mentz 
John Bishop of Segovia on the pai-t of Basle, Nicolas of Ciisa on 
the part of Eome, pleaded the cause of their respective masters : 
they cited autliorities which of old would have commanded awful 
reverence, precedents which would have been admitted as irre- 
fragable, but were heard with languid indifference. At Nurem- 
berg with Nicolas of Cusa stood the Archbishop of xov.3o. i44o. 


Mentz, Pel). 1440. At Mentz the 
Diet, before the election of the Erapeiror 
Frederick III., in the disdainful assertion 
of their neutrality, published a declaration 
in which they sedulously avoided the word 


Pope. They spoke of Ecclesia Dei, Eecle- 
sia Komana, Sedes Apostolica, as the cui 
facienda est adhsesio/— Dux, Nicolas vou 
Cusa, p. 223,: 
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Tarento and tlie famous Dominican Torquemacla, on the side 
A.P.U 41 . of Basle the Patriarch of Aqiiileia. At Mentz^ again 
Mcolas de Cusa took the lead for the Pope, the Archbishop of 
Palermo for the Council. The Diet on each occasion relapsed 
into its ostentatious neutrality, which it mamtained at subsequent 
A.». i443. meetings^ Eren the aggressive measure ventured at 
length by Eugenius, the degradation of the Archbishops of 
Cologne and Treves, as adherentsof the heretical Council, and 
the usurping pseudo-pope, might have passed away as an inef- 
fectual menace; no one would have thought of dispossessing 
these powerful Prelates. If he might hope to raise a strife in 
Germany by appointing Prelates of noble or rich German houses, 
there was danger lest the nation might resent this interference 
vith the German Electorate ; it might lead to the renunciation of 
Ins authority. He must look for other support. To Cologne 
he named the nej^hew, to Trbves the natural son, of the Dulre of 
Burgundy. 

The Schism seemed as if it would be left to die out of itself, 


or, if endowed with inextinguishable, obstinate vitality, be kept 
up hi unregarded insignificance. Some of the Fathers of Basle 
still remained in the city, but had ceased their sessions.^ The 
Council of Florence was prorogued to Eome. Eugenius was in 
imdistobed possession of Italy ; Felix in his court at Lausanne, 
or Geneva. The Popes might still hate, they could not injure, 
hardly molest each other ; they might wage a war of decrees, 
but no more. 

One man alone by his consummate address and subtlety, by 
liis indefatigable but undiscerned influence, restored the Papacy 
to Italy, never but for one short reign (that of Adrian VI. of 
Utrecht) to depart from it, himself in due time to receive the 
reward of his success in nothing less than the Popedom. Euge- 
niiis and his successor Pope Nicolas V. enjoyed the fame and 
the immediate advantage of the discomfiture of the Council of 


P I)ax has given Kicolas de Cusa’s 
speech at length. His speech and that 
of the Archbishop of Palermo are in 
Wurdtwein. 

^ The speech of Nicolas of Cusa shows 
the course of argiunent adopted to annul 
the pretensions and blast the character of 
Felix. The whole is represented as an old 
and deep-laid conspiracr on his part. The 


Council, the Conclave had been crowded 
with his obsequious vassals (the four Italian 
Bishops were, it is true, those of Vercelli, 
Tui’in, Aosta, and another) ; his reluctarxce 
to assume the tiara was hypocritical effron- 
tery ; even his former abdication, of his 
throne a base simulation of humility, 

^ Last session. The 44th. May, 1433. 
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Basle, of its inglorious dissolution. But the real author of that 
dissolution, of its gradual degradation in the estimation of Europe, 
of the alienation of the Emperor from its cause ; he who quietly 
drove Pope Felix to his abdication, and even added firmness and 
resolution to the obstinate and violent opposition of Pope Euge- 
nius, was JEneas Sylvius Piccolomini. 
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OHAPTEE XVL 

-TINEAS SYLYIUS BICCOLOMIiSri. DISSOLUTION OF COUNCIL 
OF BASLE. 

The life of JEneas Sylvius is tlie history of the dissolution of 
the Council of Basle ; and not only so, hut as an aiitohiography 
of an Italian, a Churchman, a Cardinal, at length a Pope, the 
most valuable part of the Christian history of his times— that of 
the opinions, manners, judgements, feehngs of mankind. Con- 
trast it with the rise of high ecclesiastics in former times ! 

The house of Piccolomini had been among the noblest of 
Sienna, lords of fortresses and castles.. On the rise of the popular 
government in that city, the Piccolominis sank with the rest of 
the nobles. Yet the grandfather of JEneas possessed an ample 
estate. He died early, leaving his wife pregnant. The estate 
was dissipated by negligent or improvident guardians; the father 
of iEneas married a noble virgm, but without downy, except the 
bmthensome one — extraordinary fertility. She frequently bore 
twins, and in the end had twenty-two children. Ten only grew 
up, and Piccolomini rethed to the quiet town of Corsignano, to 
bring up in humble condition his large family. The plague 
swept off all but iEneas Sylvius and two sisters. 

iEneas Sylvius wos born October 18, 1405. His third bap- 
tismal name was Bartholomew, that of the Apostle of India, His 
infancy was not uneventful : at tliree years old he fell from a 
wall, w^as taken up, as supposed, with a mortal wound in his 
head ; at eight wos tossed by a bull. At the age of twonty-two 
he left his father’s house, heir to no more than his noble name, 
went to Sienna, was maintained by his relations, and studied law 
and letters. The wnr betwoen Florence and Sienna drove him 
from his native city to seek his fortunes. Dominico Capramca, 
named as Cardinal by Pope Martin V., rejected by Pope Euge- 
niiis, espoused the cause of the Council of Basle. He engaged 
the young Piccolomini as his secretary. After a perilous voyage 
JEneas reached Genoa, travelled to Milan, wFere he saw the great 
Duke Philippo Maria, and passed the snowy St. Gothard to Basle. 
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Capranica^ tlioiigli lie resumed Ms Cardiualate on the authority 
of the Council, was too poor to keep a secretary. JSneas found 
einployinent in the same office, first with Nicodeino Scaligero, 
Bishop of Freisingen, son of the Lord of Verona; him he ac- 
companied to Frankfort : afterwards with Bartoloineo Visconti, 
Bishop of Novara. With the Bishop of Novara he returned to 
Italy ; by his own account, tlirough Ms eloquence obtained the 
Eectorship of the University of Pavia for a Novarese of humble 
birth, against a Milanese of noble family and powerful con- 
nexions. With the Bishop of Novara he went to Florence, to 
the Court of Pope Eugenius : he visited the famous Piccinino, 
and his own kindred at Sienna. On his retimi to Florence he 
found his master, the Bishop of Novara, under a charge of capital 
treason.^ The Bishop and his secretary Piccoloniini found refuge 
under the protection of the Cardinal of vSaiita Croce (Albergati). 
The Cardinal was sent as. Legate to France, to reconcile the 
Iviiigs of France and England, Charles VIL and Henry VI. In 
attendance on the Cardinal Jilneas passed a third time through 
Milan, crossed the St. Bernard, and descended on the Lake of 
Geneva. At Thonon he saw Amadeus of Savoy, afterwards the 
Pope Felix V. of the Council of Basle, in his hermitage, living, 
as he says, a life of pleasure X'ather than of penance.^ They 
proceeded to Basle, not yet at open war with Pope Eugenius, 
dropped down the Bhiiie to Cologne, took horse to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Liege, Louvain, Douay, Tournay, to Arras. The Car- 
dinal di Santa Croce began his difficult function of mediating 
between the French, the English, and the Burgundians. 

iEneas was despatched on a special mission to Scotland, to re- 
store a certain prelate to the favour of the King. He went to 
Calais. The suspicious English would not permit him to proceed 
or to go back. Fortunately the Cardinal of Winchester arrived 
from Arras, and obtained for Mm permission to embark. But the 
English looked with jealousy on the secretary of the Cardinal of 
Santa Croce, whom they accused of conspiring to alienate Pliilip 
of Burgundy from their cause. He was refused letters of safe- 


Voigt, Lobeii Mma. Sylvio, p. 80 
(Berlin, 1 850), has attempted to mn'aTrel a 
deep plot against Eugenius IV. U is ques- 
tionable whether the Bishop of NoviSra, .was 
not treacherous both to the Pope iUid to 


the Visconti, in whose favour he was re- 
instated. 

^ Magis voluptuosani quam painlen- 
, tialem.'* 
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conduct ; lie must be employed in some hostile intrigue with the 
Scots. During this delay JEneas visited the wonders of popu- 
lous and most wealthy London. He saw the noble church of St. 
Plurs, the sumptuous tombs of the kings at Westminster, the 
Thames, mth the rapid ebb and flow of its tide, and the bridge 
like a city.'' But of all things, the shrine of St. Thomas at Can- 
terbury most excited his amazement, covered with diamonds, 
fine double pearls,^ and carbuncles. No one offered less than 
silver at this shrine. He crossed to- Flanders, went to Bruges, 
took ship at Ecluse, the most frequented port in the West, was 
blown towards the coast of Norway, encountered two terrible 
storms, one of fourteen hours, one of two nights and a day. The 
sailors ivere driven so far noith that they did not know the stars. 
The twelfth day a lucky north wind brought them to Scotland. 
In a fit of devout gratitude .^SEneas walked barefoot ten miles to 
Our Lady at Whitchurch, but suffered so much from exhaustion 
and numbed feet that he hardly got to the court. He was re- 
ceived by the King with great favour, obtained the object of his 
mission, his expenses were paid, and he w^as presented vdth fifty 
nobles and two horses for his journey. 

The Italian describes Scotland as a cold comitry, producing 
little corn, almost without wood. They dig out of the earth a 
kind of sulphurous stone, which they burn.” Their cities have 
no walls, their houses are mostly built without mortar, the roofs 
of turf, the doors of the cottages bulls’ hides. The common 
people are poor and rude, with plenty of flesh and fish; bread is 
a delicacy. The men are small and bold ; the women of white 
complexion, disposed to sexual indulgence.® They had only 
imported wine.^ They export to Flanders hides, wool, salt-fish 
and pearls.s The Scots were delighted by nothing so much as 
abuse of the English. Scotland was divided into two parts : one 
cultivated (the lowlands); one forest (the liiglilands) without 
corn-fields. The forest Scots spoke a different language, and 


c He saw also a village, wliere men were 
said to be born with tails. 

^ Unionibus. 

“ And in his cup an union shall he throw 
Richer than that which four successive kings 
On Denmark’s throne have worn.’* 

Mamht, V. 2. 

— See Nares’ Glossary. 

® iEneas adds that kissing women in 


Scotland meant no more than shaking hands 
in Italy. Like Erasmus later in England, 
he drew Italian conclusions from Northern 
manners. 

^ Their horses were small hackneys, 
mostly geldings. They neither curried 
nor combed them. They had no bridles ! 
s Margaritas. 
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lived on tlie barks of trees.^ During the \vinter solstice, the time 
when Jiilneas was there, the days were only four hours long. 

X -ZEneas had suffered enough in his sea voyages ; he determined 
- to run all hazards, and find his way through England. He was 

fortunate in his resolution: the ship in which he was about to 
embark foundered at the mouth of the haven. The captain, who 
was returning to Elanders to be married, with all the passengers 
and crew, were drowned in sight of shore, ^neas set off dis- 
guised as a merchant. He passed the Tweed in a boat, entered 
a large town about sunset, found lodging in a cottage where he 
was housed, and supped with the parish priest. He had plenty 
of broth, geese and fowls; neither wine nor bread. All the 
w^omen of the town crowded to see him, as to see a negro or an 
Indian in Italy. They asked who he was, whether he was a 
Christian. iEneas had been warned of the scanty fare which he 
wuiild find on his journey, and had provided himself in a certain 
monastery (there no doubt alone such luxuries could be found) 
with some loaves of bread and a measure of red wine. This 
heightened the wonder of the barbarians, wdio had never seen 
wine nor w’hite bread. Some women with child began to handle 
' the bread and smell the wine. iEneas was too courteous not to 
gratify their longings, and gave them the whole. The supper 
lasted till the second hour of the night, when the priest, his host, 
and his children, and aU the men, took leave of ^Eneas, and 
said that they must retire to a certain tower a long way off for 
fear of the Scots, who, on the ebb of the tide, were wnnt to cross 
over and plunder. No entreaties could induce them to take 
iEneas with them, nor any of their w^'ornen, though many of them 
' ^ were young ghis and handsome matrons. The enemy would do 

them no harm : the borderers’ notions of harm were somewhat 
peculiar.' The Italian remained with his two servants, a single 
guide, and a hundred women, who sat round the fire all night 
spinning hemp and talldng with his interpreter. After great 
part of the night -was passed, there was a violent barking of dogs 

^ He says also that there were no woods up all he learned through an_ interpreter, 
in Scotland. Rooks (cornices) were newly probably a man who knew a iew words of 
introduced, and therefore the trees whereon bad Latin. 1 owe perhaps an apology for 
they built belonged to the King^s Eaiche- inserting this scene, so irresistibly charac- 
qner ! teristic, if not quite in its place. Walter 

^ Qui stuprura inter mala non dueuat/' , Scott, if I remember, had seen it in his 
It must be remembered that iSneas picked f multifarious reading. 
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and caclding of geese. The women ran away, tlie guide with 
thein, . and there was as great confusion as if the -enemy were 
there. JEneas thought it most prudent to stay in his chamber 
(it was a stable), lest, being quite ignorant of the ways, he might 
run into the arms of the mosstroopers. Presently the women 
and the guide returned : it A¥as a false alarm. 

i35neas yVldien he arrired at New- 

castle (said to be a work of the Caesars) he seemed to have 
returned to the habitable world, so rugged, wild, and bleak, was 
the whole Border. At Durham he yisited the tomb of the yene- 
rable Bede. At York, a large and populous city, there was a 
church famous tluoughout the world for its size and architecture, 
with a most splendid shrine, and with glass walls (the rich and 
large miidows) between yery slender clustered pillars. (Had 
iEneas seen none of the German or Flemish Gothic cathedrals?) 
On Ms way southward he fell in ^yith one of the judges of the 
realm, returning to his court in London. The judge began to 
talk of the business in Arras, and, not suspecting who rEneas 
to abuse the Cardinal of Santa Croce as a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. In the company of the judge, who, had he known 
who he was, would haye committed him to prison, he arriyed 
safe in London. There he found a royal proclamation that no 
foreigner should leaye the realm without a passport, which he 
cared not to ask for. He got away by bribing the officers, a 
matter of com’se, as such personages never refuse hard money. 
He crossed from Dover to Calais, thence to Basle and to Milan. 
Finding that the Cardinal of Santa Croce had been sent back 
from Florence, and had passed by the Valley of the Adige, and 
oyer the Arlberg to Basle, he returned oyer the Alps by Brig, 
and joined his master at Basle. 

JEneas was an Italian in Ms passions, and certainly under no 
austere, monldsh self-control. His morals were those of his age 
and country. His letters are full of amatory matters, in the 
earlier of which, as he by no means counsels his friends to severe 
restraint, he does not profess to set them an example. Licen- • 
tiousness seems to be a thing of course. He wns not yet in holy 
orders : to do him justice, as yet he shrank from that decided 
step, lest it should involve him in some difficulties.^ His con- 


^ ** Oayi ne me sacer ovdo mrolveret.”— Epist. I. 
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fessions are plain enougli; lie makes no boast of constancy 
Blit the most unblushing avowal of his loose notions appears 
in a letter to his own father, whom he requests to take charge 
of a natural son. The mother of his son was an Englishwoman 
whom he met at Strasbiirg, of no great beauty, but who spoke 
Italian with great ease and sweetness. ^^It was the beauty of 
her eloquence by which Cleopatra entliralled not Mark Antony 
only, but Julius Cjesar.’' He anticipates his father’s objection 
to the sinfulness of his conduct, in being a parent without being 
a husband. He had done only what every one else did. God 
had made liim prone to desire : he did not pretend to be holier 
than David, or wiser than Solomon. He borrows the language 
of Terence — Shall I, weak man that I am, not do that which 
so many great men have done?’' But his examples are not the 
gods of the heathen lover in the comedy, but Moses, Aristotle, 
and some good Christians.^ Let us hastily despatch this, if not 
the least curious, not the most edifying passage in the life of the 
future Pope. Later in life he was seized with a paroxysm of 
virtue, and wi'ote some letters on such subjects in a more grave 
and ecclesiastical tone. In an epistle written at the approach 
of Lent, he urges his friend to flee all womankind, as a fatal 
pestilence. When you look on a woman you look on the devil. 
He had himself erred often, too often ; and he acknowledges that 
he had become more correct, not from severe virtue, but from 
the advance, it must have been, of premature age. He con- 
soled himself, however, for one vice which he could not indulge, 


by another. The votary of Venus (Ms own words) had become 
the votary of Bacchus, To his new god he will be faithful to 
death. AEneas must then have been between tliirty-five and 
forty years old.® 

^ “ Ego plures vidi amavique feeminas, letter is modesty compared to Epist, xxiii. 
quaram exinde potitus, magnum taedium ^ Turn quoqiie et illud verum est 
suscepi.” — Epist. xlvi. Compare the languescere vires meas, canis aspersus sum, 
coarse pleasantry, Epist. Ixii. He was aridi nervi sunt, ossa cariosa, rugis corpus 
averse to German women ; he could not aratum est. Nec ulli ego feemin® possum 
speak German. esse voluptati, nee voluptatem mihi afferre 

“ “ Mecumque quis reprehendit, an- foemina potest. Baccho magis quam Venera 
quam, si ego hmnuncio faciam, quod pareho ; vinum me alit, me juvat, ine 
niaximi viri non sunt aspernati. Inter- oblectat, me beat *. liic liquor suavis mihi 
dum Moysen, interdum Ai'istotelem, non- erit usque ad mortem. Namque ut fateor, 
nunquam Christianos in exemplum sume- magis me Venus fugitat, quam ego illam 
ham.’' — Epist. xv. The publication, or at horreo.” The letter (Epist. xcii.) is writ- 
least the admission of this letter into a ten to John Freund, Pi’othonotary of Co- 
collection published after the Popedom of logne, not long after the diet of Huremberg, 
^ueaa, is singular enough. But even tins . A.i>, 1442, 
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He was forty wlien lie wrote Ms celelbrated Eomaiice, Bn- 
ryalus and Liicretia, a romance witli neither incident nor inven- 
tion f in its moral tone and in the warmth of its descriptions, as 
in its prolixity, a novel of Boccaccio, Tbnt without his inimitable 
grace ; yet jEneas no doubt thought that he infinitely surpassed 
Boccaccio’s vulgar Italian by Lis refined and classical Latinity. 
In the penitential Letter on this subject, in later life (after he 
w'as Pope!) the lingering vanity of the author still struggles 
with Ms sense of decency.^ 

So, then, the Siennese adventurer had visited almost every 
realm of Northern Europe, France, Germany, Flanders, Scot- 
land, England ; he is in the confidence of Caixlinals, he is in 
correspondence with many of the most learned and influential 
men in Christendom. 

No sooner was iBneas fixed at Basle, than his singular apti- 
tude for business, no doubt his fluent and perspicuous Latin, his 
flexibility of opinion, his rapidly growing knowledge of mankind, 
his determination to push Ms fortunes, Ms fidelity to the master 
in whose service he happened to be, opened the way to advance- 
ment; offices, honours, rewards crowded upon him. He was 
secretary,'' first reporter of the proceedings, then held the office 
as writer of the epistles of the Council.® He was among the 
twelve Presidents chosen by the Council. The office of these 
duodecimvirs was to prepare all business for the deliberation of 
the Council; nothing could be brought forwurd without their 
previous sanction, nor any one admitted to the Council till they 
had examined and approved his title. He often presided over 
his department, wMch was that of faith. The leaden seal of 
the Council was often in Ms custody. During his career he was 
ambassador from the Council three times to Strasburg, twice to 
Constance, twice to Frankfort, once to Trent, later to the Em- 
peror Albert, and to persuade Frederick III. to espouse the 
cause of the Council. 

His eloquence made Mm a power. His first appearance with 
a voice in the Council seems to have been in the memorable 


^ The disgraceful history is probably a 
true one. 

Epist. cccxv. There were two things 
ia the hook, a too lascivious love story and 
an edifying moral. Unhappily many 
readers dwelt on the first ; hardly any, 


alas ! attended to the latter. Ita im- 
pravatum est atque obfnscatam infelix 
mortaliiim genus.” He adds, ‘"Nec pri- 
vatum hominem pi nr is facite quam Ponti- 
ficem ; iEneam rejicite, Pium suscipite.” 

^ Scriba, “ Abbreviator major 
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debate on tlie prorogation of the Comicil to Italy. We IiaTO 
beard that, while tlie Pope insisted on the removal of the 
Council to Plorence or Udine, the Council would remove only 
to Avignon. The Duke of Milan, by liis ambassadors, urged 
the intermediate measure, the adjournment to the city of Pavia. 
But his ambassador, Isidore Bishop of Eossano, was but an in- 
dififerent orator. He talked so foolishly that they were obliged 
to silence him. iEneas had been twice or three times at Milan ; 
he was not averse to make friends at that powerful Court ; nor 
was he disinclined by taking a middle course to wait the issue 
of events. He obtained permission of the President, the Car- 
dinal Julian Csesarini, and urged in a speech of two hours, which 
excited the greatest admiration, the claims of Pavia against 
Florence, Udine, and Avignon. His zeal was not unrewarded. 
The Archbishop presented him to the Provostsliip of St. Law- 
rence in Milan. His rival Isidore remonstrated against the 
appointment of a stranger. He protested before the Council ; 
the Council was unanimously in favour of ^neas. He "went to 
Milan, bxit found that the Chaj)ter had already elected a Provost 
of the noble house of Landriano, whom he found in actual pos- 
session. But the Duke, the Archbishop, and the Court were 
all-powerful ; the intruder w^as expelled. At Milan iEneas was 
seized with a fever, wliich lasted seventy-five days, and was sub- 
dued with great difficulty.* On his return to Basle, he recovered 
his health so far as to be able to preach the commemoration 
sermon on the day of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. Tliis 
sermon by one not in orders was opposed by the theologians, 
but met with great success. 

The war had now broken out between the Pope and the 
Council ; there was no middle ground ; every one must choose 
his side. None, so long as he was in the service of the Council, 
and the Council in the ascendant, so bold, so loyal a partisan, 
or with such lofty conceptions of the superiority of the Council 
over the Pope, as JEiieas Piccolomini. As historian of the 
Council, he asserts its plenary authority. The reasons which 
he assigns for undertaking this work are characteristic. He had 
begun to repent that he had wasted so much time in the idle 

He relates that a certain dmg wais dose, when the first began to work ut 
administered, which appeared to tall , in iM, nonaginta vicibus assurgere cogeietiir. 
operation. He was about to take a second 
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and unrewarded pursuits of poetry, oratory, history. Was he 
still to live improvident as the birds of the air or the beasts of 
the field? Was he never to be in possession of money, the 
owner of an estate? The true rule of life is, that a man at 
twenty should strive to be great, at thirty prudent, at forty 
rich. But, alas! the bias was too strong: he must write 
history. 

Throughout that history he is undisguisedly, inflexibly, hostile 
to Eugenius IV.^ He sums up with great force and clearness, 
irrefragably, as he asserts, to his own mind, irrefragably it 
should be to the reason of men, the whole argument for the 
supremacy of the Council over the Pope. Words are wanting 
to express Ins admiration of the President of the* Council, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Arles : his opponents are secret or timid 
traitors to the Inghest Church principles. Eugenius IV. sinks to 
plain Gabriel Condolmieri.^ ^neas does not disguise Ms con- 
tempt. He reproaches the Pope with perfidy, as seeking either 
to dissolve the Council or to deprive it of its liberty. He is 
severe against the perjury of those who had deserted the Council 
to join the Pope. N^icolas of Cusa, the Ser exiles of the apostasy, 
is guilty of schism. So he continues to the end : still he is the 
ardent panegyrist of the Cardinal of Arles, after the declaration 
of the heresy of Pope Eugenius, after the deposition of that 
Pope, even after the election of Pope Eelix. 

On the death of the Emperor Sigismund, Albert of Austria, 
elected King of the Eomans, hesitated to accept the dignity. 
The Hungarians insisted that he had been raised to the tMone 
of Hungary on the express condition that he should not be pro- 
moted to the Empire. Bartolomeo, Bishop of Novara, the 
ambassador of Philip Duke of Milan to Vienna, persuaded 
JEneas, either as empowered, or thought to be empowered, by 
the Council, to accompany him on this important mission. An 

A.-D. 1438 . address, drawn by HSneas, not only induced Albert to 
accept the Imperial Crown, but won over the Hungarians, more 
than to consent, even to urge their King to this step. The 
grateful thanks of the Diet were awarded to ^neas. But 


® The reader must not confound two 
distinct histories, one, that published in 
Brown, Fasciculus, and in his Works; the 
other by Fea, in Roms, as late as the year 


1822. I cite this as “ Fea.” 

* Quocirca mentita est iniquitas Gab- 
rieli, et pex'didit eum Dominus in malitia 
sud.” — Lib. ii. sub init. 
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jiEiieas took great dislike to Tienna, wliere he was afterwards to 
pass so many years : lie returned to Basle. 

He returned at a fearful time. During tlie sixty days, it lias 
been said, between tbe deposition of Eugenius IV. and tlie elec- 
tion of Ms successor, tlie plague raged at Basle. Some of the 
dearest friends of ^neas fell around him. He was himself 
among the few who had the malady and recovered. He might 
well ascribe his cure to Divine goodness. -®neas preferred piety 
to science. There were two famous physicians, one a Parisian 
of admirable skill without religion, the other a German, ignorant 
but pious. The nature of a certam powder administered to 
iEneas (the rest of the mode of cure is fully detailed y) tlie pious 
doctor kept a profound secret. The patient was in a high fever, 
delirious, and so far gone as to receive extreme unction. A 
rumour of his death reached Milan ; his Provostslhp was given 
away ; on his recovery he found great difficulty in resuming it. 
He wrote to Ms patron the Duke, luging that the fact of Ms 
writing was tolerably conclusive proof that he was alive. 

Hilneas was not without his place of honour in the great affair* 
of the election of the new Pope. He might indeed a.», was. 
have been an Elector. There were but few Italians in the Con- 
clave, The consent of more was earnestly desired. iEneas 
was urged to accumulate the minor orders, with the subdiaconato 
and diaconate, wliich might qualify him for the suffrage. He 
was still unwilling to fetter Hmseff -with the awful sanctity of 
Holy Orders. He was first employed in the difficult negotiations 
as to the appointment of the Electors. He was afterwards one 
of the two Masters of the Ceremonies. He now^ describes himself 
as Canon of Trent. This canoniy had been granted to him by 
the grateful Council, and was held with his ProvostsMp of St 
Laurence in Milan. On the ceremonial of the Conclave he is 
full and minute, as one wffio took no small pride in the arrange- 
ments. To his office was attached the duty of standing at the 
window to receive from the Vice-Chamheiiaiii the food for the 
use of the Conclave, and to take care that no letters or other 
unlawful communications were introduced. Ifo doubt his par- 
ticular account of the kinds of food, in which the Electors 




The buho was in. the left groin, the 
vein of the left foot therefore was opened. 
He was not allowed to sleep. He, took the 


powder; catiiplasms alternately of green 
radish and of moist chalk were applied to 
the sore, 
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indulged, is faitMiil and trustwortty. He takes care to inform ns 
of tke comical anger of tke Archdeacon of Cracow, who was allowed 
to have Ms dishes of mutton or lamb, but complained bitterly that . 
he might not have his poultry or game, or perhaps small birds.* 
hailed the election of Amadeus of Savoy with the 
utmost satisfaction ; he had forgotten the Epicurean life of the 
hermit which he had witnessed at Eipaille. The intrigues and 
the parsimony of Amadeus darkened on his knowledge at a 
later period. The splendid eulogy, which he makes a nameless 
Elector pronounce, might seem to come from the heart of 
JEneas, as far as Ms eloquence ever did proceed from the heart. 

Pope EugeMus is still the odious and contemptible Gabriel. 

In a letter to Ms friend John of Segovia, he describes in rap- 
turous terms the coronation of Eelix V., the gravity, majesty, 
ecclesiastical propriety of his demeanour: “the demeanour of 
him who had been called of God to the rule of his Universal 
Church.”"^ Eifty thousand spectators rejoiced, some wept for 
joy. The vain ^neas will not be silent as to Ms own part in 
tMs splendid ceremonial, though it bordered on the ludicrous. 

The Cardinal of Santa Susanna chanted the service ; the re- 
sponses were given by the advocates and notaries^ in such a ' 
dissonant bray, that the congregation burst into roars of laugh- 
ter. They were heartily ashamed of themselves. But the next 
day when the preachers were to make the responses, iEneas, 
though quite ignorant of music (wMch requires long study), 
sang out Ms part with unblushing courage.® iEneas does not 
forget the tiara wm^th 30,000 pieces of gold, the processions, the 
supper or dinner to 1000 guests. He is as fuE and minute as a . 
herald, manifestly triumphing in the ceremonial as equalling 
the magnificence, as weU as imitating to the smaEest point that 
of Home. 

The Antipope was not imgrateful to his partisan, whose elo- 
^neas score- quent adulatioH published his fame and Ms virtues to 
Felix. still doubtful and vaciEating CMistendom. Jj]neas 
became the secretary of Pope Eelix, he was not only Ms attend- 
ant in public, he became necessary to him, and followed him to 
Bipaille, Thonon, Geneva, Lausanne. 

Avlculas. ^ b Advocati et scriniarii. 

* Epist. ad Joann. Segoviens, Opera, « Cantitare meum. carmen non eriibui. 

61 , 3 . 
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Fredeiick III. liad now succeeded to the Imperial throne. 
On his adhesion or rejection depended almost entirely a.d. u4o. 
the fate of the rival Popes. Who so able, who (might Felix 
suppose) so true and loyal, who with such consummate adchess 
to conduct his cause before the King of the Eomans, who so 
deeply pledged to the justice and holiness of that cause, as his 
faithful Secretary ? ^neas is despatched by Pope Felix to the 
Imperial Court at Fraiikfort. 

At the Court of Frederick the eloquent and dexterous Italian 
made a strong impression on the counsellors of the .Eneas secrc- 
young Emperor, Silvester Bishop of Cliiemsee, and derickiii." 
James Archbishop and Elector of Treves. Frederick wus urged 
to secure the services of a man so experienced in affairs, so gifted, 
so accomplished. Nothing could be more skilful than the man- 
ner in which the Emperor was recommended to secure liis 
attachment. Of all his accomplishments, iEneas was most vain 
of his poetry. The Emperor appointed him Ms Laureate to 
his letters iEneas for some time prefixed the proud title of Poet. 
He says, that he did tliis to teach the dull Yiermese, who 
thought poetry sometliing miscliievous and abominable, to treat 
it with respect.® 

Yet he made some decent resistance ; he must return to 
Basle and obtain his free discharge from Felix. He wrung 
with difficulty, and only by the intervention of his friends, the 
reluctant assent of the Antipope. On the arrival of the Empe- 
ror at Basle, he was named Imperial Secretary, and xov. im. 
took the oaths of fidelity to Frederick III. ; he accompanied 
his new Lord to Vienna. iEneas saw the tuming-point ol his 
fortunes, and never was man so deliberately determined to pusli 
forward those fortunes. You know,’’ he writes to a friend 
not long after Ms advancement, ‘Hhat I serve a Prince who is 
of neither party, and who by holding a middle course seeks to 
enforce unity. The Servant must have no will but that of Ms 
Master.”^ JEneas hopes to obtain a place for Ms friend at 
Yienna. ^^How tMs may be I know not. In the meantime 
I shall insinuate myself into the King’s gTaces : Ms will shall 

d The diploma of poet, dated July 27, who wm labouring bard at Frankfort about 
1442 , his writings. Stultus est qiu putat 

e Epist. c. libellis et codicibus movere reges.” 

f There is something curious m his ob- is leai-ning to know more of kings, 
sei'vatiou about the Archbishop of Palermo, 
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be mine, I will oppose bim in notliing. I am a stranger. I 
sliall act tlie part of Gnatbo : what they atSrm, I affirm ; what 
they deny, I deny.^ Let those that are wise have their fame, 
let those that are fools bear their own disgTace; I shall not 
trouble myself about their honour or their discredit . I shall 
write, as Secretary, what I am ordered, and no more. I shall 
hold my tongue and obey : if I should do otherwise, it would 
not be for my interest, and my interest, you will allow, should 
bo my first object.” It will soon appear how much stronger 
was the will of the subtle Italian than that of the feeble and 
irresolute Emperor. 

AEneas was for a time not unfaithful to the Council. Already 
indeed, before he left Basle, he had made the somewhat tardy 
discovery that their affairs were not altogether governed by the 
Holy Grhost, but by human passions. He began to tliink neither 
party absolutely in the right. He was gently, but rapidly veer- 
ing to the middle course, then held by his master the Emperor. 
Yet he treated the arguments of John Carovia, orator of Pope 
Eugenius, with sufficient disdain. You say that the Pope has 
made more ample concessions to the Princes of Germany, and 
has humbled himself more than was ever heard of Eoman Pon- 
tiff. This stuff may pass with peasants and those who are 
utterly ignorant of history.” God alone, iEneas still asserts, is 
superior to a General Council. ^^You and your party desire 
unity; that is, on your own terms; if yoiu Pope remain 
Supreme Pontiff.” He more than hints the abdication of 
Eugenius. ^^He deserves greatest praise not who clings to his 
dignity, but who is ready to lay it down. Of old holy men were 
^nth. greater difficulty prevailed on to be elevated to the Pope- 
dom than they are now removed from it. A good disposition 
and a gentle spirit would not seek in what manner — ^but how 
speedily, he might resign.” ^ In truth,” he adds, the quarrel 
is not for the sheep but for the wool ; there would be less strife 
were the Chm'ch poor.” 

iEneas at first, notwithstanding his prudential determinations, 
was an object of much jealousy at the Court of the Emperor. 
William Taz, a Bavarian, was acting as Imperial Chancellor, in 
the absence of Gaspar SchHck, who had filled that high office 


s Ego peregriims sum : coiisultum mihi pcre, aiunt aio, negant nego. Epist. xlv. 
ost Gnathouis offensum (oflicium ?) susci- p, 531. h Epist. xxv. 
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under tliree Emperors, Sigismund, Albert, and Frederick. The 
Bavarian, hated Italians ; he thwarted iEneas in everyway. 
The Secretary bore all in patience.' Better times came with 
the return of Gaspar Schlick to the Court. At Sieima Gaspar 
had received some civilities, and made friendship with certain 
kinsmen of the Piccolomini, The enemy of .iEneas, Wilham 
Taz, who had trampled on the Secretary, began humbly to 
truckle to him. Taz, however, soon left the Court. Sis other 
adversaries, as he rose in favour with the Emperor, became his 
humble servants. He was one of the four distinguished persons 
appointed to hear at Nuremberg the debate before the Diet. 

-dEneas, his young blood no longer remonstrating against his 
committing Inmself to Holy Orders, now entered into the 
priesthood. His orders of subdeacon, deacon, priest, follo^ved 
rapidly on each other. He had ceased to dread the sacred office. 
He no longer desired to indulge the levity of a layman; his 
whole delight was henceforth to be in Ms holy calling. He 
was not long without reward for tMs decided stop. His &st 
benefice, obtained through the Emperor’s interest, was a singular 
one for an Italian born in sumiy Sienna, and vihose life had been 
passed in journeys, councils, and courts. It was the in 
parochial cure of a retired valley in the Tyrol. It w^as 
w^orth sixty gold pieces a year. It was accessible only up one 
wild glen, covered with snow and ice three parts of the year. 
The peasants during the long winter were confined to their cot- 
tages, made boxes and other carpenter’s work (Iffie the Swiss of 
Meyringen and elsewhere), which they sold at Trent and Botzen. 
They passed much time in playing at chess and dice, in which 
they were wonderfully skilful. They were a simple people, 
knew nothing of war or glory or gold. Cattle was their only 
wealth, which they fed with hay in the winter. Some of them 
had never tasted any liq^uor but milk; Some lived a great way 
from the church : if they died their bodies were laid out and 
became frozen. In the spring the curate w^ent roimd, collected 


* Auriculas decliuavi, iit iniqujB mentis 
asellus ; so yEneas writes of himself. 

Jam ego subdiaeouus sum, quod olim 
valde horrebam. Bed recessit a me ilia 
animi levitas, quaj inter laicos mscere 
solebat. Jamque nihil magis amo , 
sacerdotiiim. Epist, xciii. TMa lettibr ia 


in unfortunate juxtaposition with the one 
(Bpist. xcii.) in which he gh^es so much 
good Jidrice to his friend, makes such full 
confession of his own former fndties, with, 
the resolution to abandon Venus for Uac* 
chus. See above. 
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tlieni into one procession, and buried tbem altogetlier in the 
churchyard. There was not much sorrow at their funerals. 
.dEneas does not flatter the morality of his parisliioners (he did 
not do much to correct it). They would have been the happiest 
of mankind had they known their blessings and imposed re>straint 
on their lusts. As it was, huddled together night and day in 
their cottages, they lived in promiscuous concubinage : a virgin 
bride was unknown. iEneas had some difficulty (every one 
seems to have had difficulty where the rights of patrons were in 
perpetual conflict, and the Pope and the Council claimed every- 
thing) in obtaining possession of Iris benefice. Small as was its 
income, with his canonry it furnished a modest competency, two 
hundred ducats a year, with which he was fully content. He 
was anxious to retire from the turbulent world ; to secure, as he 
had passed the meridian of life, a peaceful retreat where he 
might serve God.®^ We read in the next sentence in his Com- 
mentaries that he had given up his happy valley for a better 
benefice in Bavaria, that of Santa Maria of Auspac, not far from 
the Inn, which was given him by the Bishop of Passau. 

As yet we do not see (when shall we see ?) much indulgence 
of this unworldly disposition : in this respect it is impossible to 
deny the rigid self-denial of iEneas. In a letter to Caspar 
Schlick, the Chancellor, the Italian opens liis whole mind. He 
does not attempt to conceal his own falsehood ; he justifies it as 
of necessity. Where all are false we must be false too ; we 
must take men as they are.’’ He adduces as authority for this 
insincerity (I hardly . venture to record this) what he dares to 
call a departure from truth in Him that was all trufh.'^ Tliis 
letter embraces the whole comprehensive and complicated range 
of Imperial politics, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary. In the great 
question iEneas has become a stern neutralist. The plan pro- 
posed by Charles of France, at the dose of 1443, to compel the 
Council and the Pope to union, now appears the wisest as well 
as the most feasible measure. ^^Let the temporal Sovereigns 
hold their Congress, even against the will of the Clergy, union 
will ensue. He will be the undoubted Pope, to whom aU the 


Velkm aliquando me seqaestrare ab 
hujus mundi turbinibus, Dooque servire et 
mihi virere. Epist. liv. It was tbe Saron- 
taiia vallis ? 

» Sed fiagendum est, postquam omnes 


fiagunt. Nam et Jestts fiiixit se loxigius 
, ire. Uthomiaes suat ita utamur. ^Eneas 
should have stuck to his Tereace. — liy. 
p. 639. 
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Sovereign render obedience. I see none of the Clergy who 
will suffer martyrdom in either cause. We have all the same 
faith with our rulers; if they worshipped idols we should lilce- 
wise wm’ship them. If the secular power should urge it, we 
should deny not only the Pope but Christ himself Charity is 
cold, faith is dead: we aU long for peace: whether through 
another Gouncil or a Congress of Princes I care not.”® 

In the Diet of Nuremberg nothing , was done in the momentous 
affair. Germany and Frederick III. maintained their a.d.i 444. 
cold neutrality. 4®naas had siuik to absolute indifference. 
Another letter to the Pope’s Orator Carvajal is in a lighter tone : 

You and I may discuss such matters, not as angry theologians, 
but as calm philosophers. I am content to leave such things to 
divines, and to think as other people think.” He does not speak 
with much respect of the Diet. '‘What has it done?— it has 
summoned another. You know my saying : ‘ No Diet oct. 1444, 
is barren : this will be as prohfic as the rest: it has another in 
its womb.’ ” P 

But the tkle now toned. Alfonso II„ King of Arragon, his 
most obstinate and dangerous enemy, made peace with 
Engenius. Philippo Maria, Duke of Milan, made EugeaiuB. 
peace with Engenius : aU. Italy acknowledged Eugenius. The 
Italian dEneas had no notion of condemning himself to per- 
petual, if honourable, exile in cold, rude Germany. The clmrch- 
man would not sever Christendom from Kome, or allow" an 
Ultramontane Papacy to proclaim its independence, if not its 
superiority. Yet beyond the Alps to less keen eyes never might 
the cause of Eugenius appear more desperate. The Council, in 
its proclamations at least, maintained its inflexible resolution. 
Writings were promulgated throughout Germany, among others 
a strong manifesto from the University of Erfui-t, calling on the 
German nation to throw off its inglorious neutrality, and at once 
to espouse the cause of religious freedom and the Council of 
Basle. The violent act of Eugenius in tlneatenlng to 14^5. 
depose the Archbishops of Cologne and Troves had deposition, ^ 
awakened the fears and the resentment of many 
among the haughty Prelates of Germany, and had excited higli 
indignation in the German mind. But JSneas knew his own 

r hgscp. ^iieas Sylfius p. 84, 


® Epist. iiv. 
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strength, and the weakness of the Emperor. Frederick deter- 
mined, or rather imagined that he acted on his own determina- 
tion, to enter into negotiations. And now again who so fit to 
condnct those negotiations as his faithful Secretary ? who but an 
Italian, so intimately acquainted with the interests of Germany, 
so attached to the Emperor, so able, so eloquent, could cope with 
the Prelates and Cardinals of Eome ? ^ ^neas was more true to 
his Imperial than he had been to Papal patron ; being true 
to the Emperor he was true to himself. 

^neas arrived at his native Sienna. His kindred, proud no 
jEneasia doubt of his positiou, crowded round Mm. They en- 
iMj, treated him not to venture to Eome. Eugenius was 
cruel, unfoigetful of injuries, bound by neither pity nor con- 
science.^ A man so deeply committed in the affairs of the hos- 
tile Council might expect the worst. JEneas boldly answered 
that the ambassador of the Emperor of Germany must be safe 
everywhere. He did not betray a more important secret, that 
already he had obtained through two friendly Cardinals, Carva- 
jal and Landriano, pardon for all that he had done^t Basle. 

Pie entered Eome : he was admitted to the presence of the 
Pope, beside whom stood the two friendly Cardinals. He wns 
At Rome, permitted to kiss the foot, the cheek of the Pontiff*. 
His credentials w^ere in his hand. He was commanded to declare 
the object of his mission. ‘^^Ere I fulfil the orders of the 
Emperor, allow me, most holy Pontiff, a few wmds on myself. 
I know that many things have been brought to the ears of your 
Holiness concerning me, tilings not to my credit, and on v/hich 
it were better not to dwell : neither have my accusers spoken 
falsely. At Basle I have written much, spoken much, done 
much ; but my design was not to injure you, I sought only the 
advantage of the Catholic Church. I have erred, who will deny 
it, hut wdth neither few nor undistinguished men : Julian, the 
Cardinal of St. Angelo, the Archbishop of Palermo, Pontaniis 
the Protonotary of your Court, men esteemed in the eyes of the 
law, masters of aU truth. I. speak not of the Universities and 
Schools tliroughout the world, almost all adterse to your cause. 


** To this visit to Rome belong the ob- 
servations be makes in a letter to bis patron 
the Bisbop of Passau. Epist. xcviii. Tbe 
OiU’dinals, he says,'ai’e by no means so rich 


as of old. 

^ Aiebant Eugeniiim crudelem, injix- 
riarnm memorem, nnlH pietate, null^ con- 
scienti^ teneri, — Apud Fea, p. 88. 
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Witli such authorities who had not erred? I must confess, that 
so soon as I detected the errors of those at Basle, I did not, as 
most others did, fly to you. But fearing to fall from error to 
error, from Scylla to Charybdis, I would not, without consulta- 
tion and delay, rush from one extreme to the other. I sided 
with those called neutrals. I remained three years with the 
Emperor, heard the discussions between your Legates and those 
of Basle, nor could longer doubt that the truth was on your side ; 
not unwilhngly therefore I accepted this embassy from the 
Emperor, hoping thereby, tlmough your clemency, to be restored 
to your favour. I am in your hands : I have sinned in igno- 
rance, I implore pardon. And now to the affairs of the Empe- 
ror.’'® The Pope, no doubt well prepared for this address, had 
his answer ready. The Ambassador of the Emperor, a man of 
the abihty and importance of -<Eneas, was not to be repelled 
even by the stubborn Eugenius. ^‘^We know that you have 
erred, with many others ; we cannot deny pardon to one who 
confesses his errors. Our holy Mother, the Church, -withholds 
mercy from those only who refuse to acknowledge their sins. 
You are now in possession of the truth, look that you do not 
abandon it. Show forth the divine grace in your good works. 
You are in a position to defend the truth, to do good service to 
the Church. We shall forget all the wrongs committed against 
us ; him that walketh uprightly we shall love ! ” Of the Car- 
dinals, only the virtuous Thomas of Sarzana, afterwards Nicolas 
V., looked coldly on the renegade, and iEneas as liaughtily 
refused to humiliate himself. 0 ignorance of man," writes 
ilSneas, had I known that he would be Pope, what would I 
not have borne ! " ^ But jEneas fell ill, and Thomas of Sarzana 
sent a common friend to console liim, and to offer aid for the 
payment of his physicians. John Carvajal, the Pope’s Legate 
in Germany, visited him every day. He recovered, returned to 
Sienna, saw his father for the last time, and went back to Ger- 
many. He was followed by a massage from the Pope, appoint- 
ing him his Secretary, Wonderful and unparalleled grace of 
God " (so wites his biogi^apher, probably iEneas himself) that 
one man should be Secretary to iwo Popes" (he was continued 
in the office by Nicolas W), "Ho an Emperor and an Antipope."“ 


® Comraentar. Nov. p. 11, 

* Si scisset Mnm futurum 
nia tolertoet. Fea, p. $9i ;■ T ,, 


^ So too in Epist. clsxxviii. p. 7G0. 
‘ Apa4 tltn Episeoiw ot totidom Cardiwales 
rJktandarnm KpSstokrum officium exerciii. 
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Jilneas Iiumbly ascribes tlie glory to God, as if liis own craft and 
tergiversations bad no share in tlie marvel. 

Germany began slowly to feel and to betray the influence of 
the mly Italian. He ruled the irresolute Emperor.’^ Yet even 
now atfans looked only more menacing and dangerous to Pope 
Eugenius. After due deliberation be bad peremptorily refused 
tbe Emperor’s demand to convoke another Council in Germany. 
Not only were the two Archbishop Electors under sentence of 
deposition, new Electors ^ had been named on Ms sole authority; 
not even Germans, but near relatives of the powerful Philip 
of Burgundy, sworn to place them on their thrones. Six of the 
Frankfort. Elcctors entered into a solemn Leame, that if Eu- 

Marcti 21. o 

a.d.i 446 .‘ genius did not immediately annul his bull of deposal 
against the Archbishops, limit the ecclesiastical burthens on the 
Empire, and submit to the decree of Constance, which asserted 
the supremacy of General Councils, they would cast aside their 
long neutrality, and either summon a new Council or acknow- 
ledge the Council of Basle and Pope Eelix V.^ They sent an 
embassy to communicate this secret covenant to the Emperor 
and to six only of his Privy Councillors, and to demand his ad- 
hesion to the League. The Emperor admitted the justice of 
their demands as to the rehabilitation of the deposed Prelates, 
but refused to join the League, it was impious to compel the 
Pope to terms by threatening to revolt from his authority.” 
The Emperor, not sworn to secresy, confided the whole to 
jEneas, by him at his discretion to be communicated to Home. 
iEneas was ordered again to Eome to persuade the Pope to cede 
the restitution of the Archbishops. 

He went round it seems by Frankfort, where the Electors 
held or were about to hold their diet. At Frankfort he found, 
perhaps it was his object there, the Papal Legates, Thomas of 
Sarzana (Bishop of Bologna), and J ohn CarvajaL They Avere in 


Hi tres quoquo Pontifices maximi secre- 
tarioriim collegio me ascripserunt, Euge- 
nius, l^icolaiis, Felix, quamvis huncadulte- 
rum dixerit, Apud Gsesai'em non secretariiis 
modo, sod consiliarius et principatus honore 
auetns snm. Xeque ego ista fortune im- 
pute, quamvis nesdo causam, sed ipsius 
rectori et dominatovi, omnium Deo, Thu$ 
writes jHneas in Fis own person. 

There were negotiations, perhaps a 
private treaty, between King Frederick md 


Eugene. Carvajal was at Vienna. — Voigt, 
c. 6. 

* They were Bishop John of Camhray, 
Philipps natural brother, to Treves; to 
Cologne, Prince Adolph of Clevos, his 
sister’s son. Schmidt, vii, 18, p. 338. 

y Apud Guden. iv. 290; Schmidt, p. 
339 . ! > i 

* There is some slight discrepancy here 
between the Commentaries and the his- 
tory. 
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dire perplexity. One must liasten. to Eome for 
tions^ Carvajal was ill, jEneas set off in tlie company of Tliomas 
i of Sarzaiia. It was spring, tlie bridges were broken down. Tiiey 
crossed tbe Alps in three days by paths only known to mountain 
guides over precipices and glaciers. 

At Kome the Pope took the counsel of Thomas pf Sarzana. 
Before he admitted the Ambassadors of the Electors, he had a 
private interview with Mnes^s Sylvius. iEneas at his last visit 
had brought himself, he now brought the Emperor to the feet 
of Eugenius. The only concession urged on the Pope was the 
revocation of the fatal step, and the restoration of the deposed 
^ , Electors. The Emperor could 'not endure French Electors. 

For once the obstinate Eugenius bowed himself to the wiser 
yielding policy; iEneas had imparted his own phancy to the 
Pope. There was but one difSculty, how to appease Philip 
Duke of Burgundy, who might resent the dismissal of his kin- 
dred, his nephew and natural brother, the intruded Archbishops 
of Cologne and Treves. The Papalists had tempted, flattered, 
bribed the pride and ambition of one of the proudest and most 
f ambitious of men; they must allay that pride and ambition. 
Thomas of Sarzana was entrusted with this delicate mission : 
iEneas was to return to Germany, to manage the Emperor and 
the Emphe. The Pope then admitted the Ambassadors of the 
six Electors. At the head of these was Gregory of Heimburg, 
a bold, free-spoken, fearless man, the most learned lawyer in the 


Empire, but described by Sylvius as of coarse manners; a genuine 
German of Ms age unfavourably contrasted in his own judgement 
with the supple Siennese. Heimburg’s address to the Pope was 
intrepid, haughty : Germany was united ; it was embittered by 
the deposition of the Bishops — ^the Princes were resolved to assert 
the authority of General Councils.’’ The Pope’s answer was cold 
and brief. He had deposed the Archbishops for good reasons : 
he had never shown disrespect to Councils, but had maintained 
the dignity of the Apostolic See. He would prepare a mitten 
reply. He detained them in Eome in sullen indignation at their 
delay in the hot ungenial city.*^ 


® Hie orationem arrogantiss plenam ha- 
buit ; dixit Germaniae principes uiiHos eiss* 


■ cassetor anBuIIetm'que, ut auctoritfis con- 
ciiiotwm appi'obetor, nt jintioni opportua<li 
; , ♦ . . » Eugenius ad Iwc 


eadem velle et sapere, depositionem i POttcedatnr. .... Eugenius ad ha-c mu 

porum amai'ulento tuHsse I et gra?iter respondiL Hist. 

- ‘r' f . 
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JEiieas set forth on his return with Thomas of Sarzana. They 
trarelled together, though JEneas was suffering from the stone, 
by Sienna, Pistoia, Lucca. JEneas entered tPlorence, the Bishop 
of Bologna was not allowed to do so. ^neas was obliged to 
leave the Bishop ill at Parma. He hastened by Mantua, Yerona, 
Trent, Memmingen, Ulm.^ At XJlm he was stopped by fear of 
robbers, who infested the whole road to Frankfort. He fell in 
with the Bishops of Augsburg and Chiemsee, and the Chancellor 
Gaspar ; Avith them he reached Frankfort in safety. 

" At Frankfort the Diet had met in imposing fulness. The 
sept i, 1446 . Emperor was represented by the Chancellor, the Bishops 
Frankort. of Augsburg and Chiemsee, the Marquises of Baden 
and Brandenburg, and by Jilneas Sylvius. The Electors were 
all present. The Pope’s Legates were John de Carvajal and 
Nicolas de Cusa. Thomas of Sarzana did not arrive till he 
had successfully fulfilled his mission to the Duke of Burgundy. 
Louis, Cardinal of Arles, John de Lysura and others appeared 
for the Council of Basle and the Antipope. Louis of Arles 
claimed to have the cross borne before him, and to celebrate the 
first mass before the Diet as Papal Legate. His claim was sup- 
ported by the Electors, fully determined to maintain the rights 
of the Council. The Emperor’s Ambassadors remonstrated ; 
Germany was yet pledged to strict neutrality. The citizens of 
Frankfort were on that side ; they had sworn allegiance to the 
Emperor, not to the Electors; the Cardinal of Arles was forced 
ungraciously to submit. 

The session wu'S opened by Gregory of Heimburg, who re- 
Auercation. ported tlio rcceptiou of his mission at Home. He de- 
scribed the Court of Home as implacably hostile to Germany ; 
Eugenius as harsh, haughty, repulsive. The Cardinals he turned 
into ridicule, especially the bearded old goat,” the Cardinal 
Bessarion. -.Eneas replied, rebuking the unfairness of the Ger- 


Freder, III. apud Kollar. p. 123. See the 
curious account of Gregory's behaviour. 
Interea legati Electorum affecti tsedio mur- 
murabant, neqiie sine timore fuerunt qiiod 
nimis ngid& se locutos sentiebant. Gre-„ 
goriiis juxta Montem Jordunum post ves- 
peras deambulare, caloribus exsestuans, quasi 
et Eomanos et officium suura contemneret, 
dimissis in terrain caligis, aperto pecfcore, 
nudo capite, bruchia "disopemns,* 


bundits incedebat, Roraanosqne et Euge- 
nium et. Curiam blaspbemabat, multaqiie 
in calores terra? ingerebat mala. Kst enim 
aer Romanus Theutonicis infestissimus . . . 
quia plus sauguinis habent quam Italici, et 
plus merum ebibimt, plus calore crueiantur. 
Ibid. 124. 

^ Comment. 94, Compared with other 
documents. 
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man/ and labonring to bring out the mdder and more courteous 
points in the demeanour and language of the Pope. .33neas had 
to encounter some unpleasant altercation. The Oardinal of 
Arles reproached him with his tergiversations. “ It is not I/’ 
answered JEneas, who have changed, but the Council; they 
once offered to remove the Council from Basle, now they refuse ; 
as if all truth were contained within the walls of Basle.” John 
de Lysura was even inox'e pointed and personal. Are you 
come from Sienna to legislate for Germany? You had better 
have stayed at home and left us to settle our own affairs.” 
iSEneas kept prudent silence. ^ ^ 

The reports from Eome had made a deep and unfavourable 
impression. Basle appeared to triumph; the Electors uangeraud 
seemed determined to declare for the Council and for iEiial ^ 
Felix V. But the resources of -®neas vnre not exhausted ; be 
boldly summoned to his aid two hresistible allies — in plain lan- 
guage, bribery and forgery. All tilings, jEneas had said in his 
Anti-papal days, are venal with the Court of Borne ; the im- 
position of hands, the gifts of the Holy Ghost are openly sold.® 
Borne could buy as well as sell ; and the severe virtue of Ger- 
many was not proof against pontifical gold. NTo less a person 
than the Archbishop of Mentz sold himself to Eugenius : meaner 
men could not hesitate with such an example. The Archbishop 
did not actually take the money with his ovm hands, but two 
thousand Ehenish florins were distributed among his four cMef 
Counsellors.'^ 


But the Archbishop Elector wnuld maintain decency. He 
could not veer round without some specious excuse. iEneas 
boldly took in hand the Ambassadors’ instructions ; he dressed 
them up, quietly discarding every hard or offensive Bribeirand 
word, insinuating milder and more conciliatory ex- 
pressions ; and with deliberate effrontery presented these notes, 
as authorised by Pope Eugenius.® He ran the risk of being 


c Nihil est quod absque argento Eomana 
Curia dedit. Nam et ipsse manus imposi- 
tiones, et Spiritus Sancti dona venundaatur. 
Epist. Ixvi. 

d Cumqiie res diu inutiliter tmctaretur, 
ad pecuuiam tandem recurrere oportet, cai 
raraj non obaudiunt aures, bjec domina 
curiarum est, base aures omnium aperitt 
huic omnia serviunt i bsec quoque 


Umtri expugmvit These are tlie woi*d« 
of ^Eneas Sylyhis himself in his Hist. 
Erederic. Ill, published by Kollar, voL 
ii,' f, 137* The Emperor adrancjed the 
money ; it was afterwards paid by Nicolas 
: Compare also Fet, p* 100. 

Com Camrk non possent mentl 
Satlsfioert, iSneas modum cam- 
mtbtoa <1^1, rec«ptis notulis, secundum 
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disclaimed by tlie stubborn Pontiff, and exposed as the Forger 
of official documents. The notes declared the assent of the Pope 
to the restoration of the deposed Archbishops, vaguely recog- 
nised the independence of the German nation, saved the au- 
thority of General Councils, -®neas had calculated with his 
usual sagacity. These notes were accepted, and presented to 
the Diet, signed by the Elector of Mentz, the Marquis of Bran- 
denburg, the Grand Master of Prussia, the Archbishops of Saltz- 
burg and Magdeburg, and many other Princes. The Elector of 
Treves and the Duke of Saxony alone opposed; the Elector 
Palatine wavered. The Electoral League was paralysed, a new 
League formed between the Emperor, the Electors of Mentz, 
Brandenburg, and the rest. The Diet broke up, the three 
Electors departed in indignation ; the Ambassadors of Basle in 
sorrow and discomfiture. 

JEneas and Procopius Eabensteyn, a Bohemian Noble, were 
despatched to Kome as Imperial Ambassadors to obtain the 
Pope’s assent to the terms thus framed. On liis assent the 
Emperor and most of the German Princes would forswear their 
neutrality and acknowledge him for Pope. Letters had been 
previously sent ; the College of Cardinals was divided ; the more 
rigid theologians would admit no concession. Pope Eugenius 
was advised to create four new Cardinals, the Archbishop of 
Milan, the Abbot of St. Paul, Thomas of Sarzana Bishop of 
Bologna, John Carvajal. At Sienna the Imperial Ambassadors 
encountered others from the Archbishop of Mentz and the 
German Princes. The representative of Mentz was no less than 
John of Lysura, but a few days before so stem a Basilian, who 
had been so offended by the apostacy of ^neas, and had now 
trimmed his sails to the wind. 

They were received with joyous welcome as bringing the sub- 
mission of Germany to the Papal SeeJ The third day they were 
. introduced into the private consistory. jSEneas spoke ; all heard 
with rapture. No voice was silent in Ins praise ! That very day 
the Pope was seized with mortal sickness. The physicians said 


quas se Principes obligaverant, nisi Euge- 
nios illas admitteret velle se eum deserere, 
omne venenum ex eis ademit, novasque 
notulas composuity per quas et Archie- 
piscopi deprivati restituerentur, et nationi 
opportunfe provideretur et auctoritas Con- 


ciliorum salvaretur, illasque dixit sua 
opinione Eugenium non negatorum. — Vit. 
Fred. III. p. 129. 

^ Erat enim ingens gaudium prope sex- 
decim annos Germaniain perditam, reco- 
perUsse, Fea, p. 105, 
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tliat lie eoTild not live ten days. Would lie live long enougl. to 
ratify tlie Treaty ? The Ambassadors were only conaniissioned 
to Eugenius : delay might be fatal, a new scliism might arise. 

(said John of Lysura) ^Hhe little toe of Ms left foot is 
alive, it is enough.” The Pope not only lived to issue the 
Apostolic Bulls, but to reward the invaluable services of lEneas 
Sylvius. A vacancy in the Bishopric of Trieste was announced, 
the Pope at once appointed ^neas to the See. The rejoicings 
at Eome were like those at a gTcat victory, bonfires 
blazed, the city was illuminated, the noise of trumpets, 
the pealing of bells rang through the streets. After fourteen 
days died Pope Eugenius ; his stubborn pertinacity might seem 
to have won a glorious triumph : he had deluded the Germans 
by some specious concessions, of which he Mmself well knew the 
hollow value (the Apostolic Bulls were called Concordats); he 
had almost reconquered the allegiance of Christendom. But he 
is said to have exclaimed on his death-bed, Oh Gabriel, better 
had it been for your soul, if you had never been Cardinal, never 
Pope, but continued to practise the religious discipline of your 
monastery !” ^ The Pope was dead, the Monk still lived. 


s Palatii Gesta Pontificum apud Weis* 
aenberg, p. 465. The character of Euge- 
iiiiis changes in the writings of iEneas 
with the changes in -Eneas himself. We 
have seen some illustrations of this. In 
the Hist. Concil. Basil. “Eugenius is a 
reed shaken by the wind” (no very apt 
similitude), an object of dislike, even of 
contempt. In his Dialogue de Auctor. 
Coacilii, alluded to in his Retractation, his 
praise of Felix passes into adulation. There 
is no grace or virtue which is not heaped 
upon him. In Eugenius the defiance 
darkens into vituperation : “ Vexator eccie- 
sice, non solum laude indignus, sed detesta- 
tione et execratione totius hamani generis 
dignus proculdubio est,” So says one of 


the interlocutors, unrebuked by iEneas. 
Compare on the other side the high cha- 
racter in the de Europsi, p, 458. So too 
in Vit. Frederic. III. p. 135. Fuit autem 
Eugenius alti aniini, injuriarum tenax, de~ 
latoribu&aurem pracbuit, avaritiam calcavit, 
honoris cupidus fuit: ubi sententiam irn- 
buit, non facile mutari potuit: religiosis 
viris admodum favit. In another passage 
— alti cordis fuit, sed nullum in eo vitium 
fuit, nisi quia sine mensur-1 erat, et non 
quod potuit, sed quod voluit, aggressus est. 
This heightens our opinion of the boldness 
and sagacity of Eneas in persuading such 
a man to accept as his own, instructions 
wltich he had not gi%'’en. 
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OHAPTEE XVII. 

NICOLAS V. 

The Pontificate of Nicolas V. is tlie culminating point of Latin 
Cliristianity. The Papal power indeed had long reached its 
zenith. From Innocent III. to Boniface VIII. it had begun its 
decline. But Latin Christianity was alike the religion of the 
Popes and of the Councils which contested their supremacy. It 
was as yet no more than a sacerdotal strife whether the Pope 
should maintain an irresponsible autocracy, or be limited and 
controlled by an ubiquitous aristocratic Senate. The most 
ardent reformers looked no further than to strengthen the 
Hierarchy. The Prelates were determined to emancipate 
themselves from the usurpations of the Pope, as to their 
elections, their arbitrary taxation by Kome, the undermining 
of their authority by perpetual appeals; but they had no 
notion of relaxing in the least the ecclesiastical domination. 
It was not that Christendom might govern itself, but that 
themselves might have a more equal share in the government* 
They were as jealously attached as the Pope to the creed of 
Latin Christianity. The Council, not the Pope, burned John 
Huss. Their concessions to the Bohemians were extorted from 
their fears, not granted by their liberality. Gerson, D’Ailly, 
Louis of Arles, Thomas of CorceUes, were as rigid theologians 
as Martin V. or Eugenius IV. The Vulgate was their Bible, 
the Latin service their exclusive litui’gy, the Canon Law their 
code of jurisprudence. 

Latin Christianity had yet to discharge some part of its 
mission. It had to enlighten the world with letters, to adorn it 
with arts. It had hospitably to receive (a gift fatal in the. end 
to its own dominion) and to promulgate to mankind the poets, 
historians, philosophers of Greece. It had to break down its 
own idols, the Schoolmen, and substitute a new idolatry, that 
of Classical Literature, It had to perfect Christian art. 
Already Christian Architecture had achieved some of its 
wonders. The venemble Laferan and St. Paul’s without the 


Chap. XVII. 
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Walls, tlie oH St. Peter’s, St. Mark’s at Venice aiid Pisaj Stras- 
burg and Cologne, Elieims and Bonrges, York and Lincoln, stood 
in tlieir majesty. Cliristian Painting, and even Cliristian Sculp- 
ture, were to rise to tlieir nntranscended excellence. 

Tlie clioice of Nicolas V. was one of sucli singular felicity for 
liis time tliat it cannot be wondered if Ms admirers looked Kicoiasv. 
on it as overruled by the Holy Spirit. would 

liave tliougbt in Florence,” so said Nicolas to Ms biograplier 
Vespasiano, “that a priest who rang the bells should becoma 
Supreme Pontiff?”^ Yet it seems to have been a haj)py 
accident. Eighteen Cardinals met in the Conclave. Ten 
voices were for the Cardinal Colonna ; two more would give 
him the requisite majority. Alfonso, King of Arragon and 
Sicily, encamped at Tivoli, favoured the Colonna. Already, to 
end the strife, the Cardinal of Bologna had risen to add his 
suffrage. He was checked and interrupted by the wise Car- 
dinal of Tarento. “Whom, then,” said he, “do you nomi- 
nate ? ” “ The Cardinal of Bologna ! ” A sudden light seemed 

to flash on the Conclave: Thomas of Sarzana, Cardinal of 
Bologna, was Pope.^ 

Had a turbulent, punctilious, obstinate Pope, another Euge- 
nius, succeeded Eugenius IV,, all might again have been strife 
and confusion. The consummate diplomatic skill of AEneas 
Sylvius had extorted some concessions on his deathbed even 
from that impracticable Pope. Some questions had been de- 
signedly left in decent vagueness. 

The Cardinal of Bologna was forty-eight years old. His 
rise to honours had been rapid — Bishop, Cardinal, Pope, in 
three successive years.*^ He was known as a lover and liberal 
patron of letters. As Legate he had been singularly active, 
conciliatory, popular, and therefore successful. He had saem- 
ingly personal friendship for JBneas. Sylvius, and could fully 
appreciate his wise and dexterous management. He left the 
German negotiations in those able, hands ; but a speech attri-. 
buted to him was well-timed. “The Bishops had too little, 
rather than too much power : he iiad no design to enci-oacdi on 
their lawful authority.”^ This is more remarkable, as in all 

® Apud Muratori, p. | 144^, 1447*, 

^ Vit. Nicolai?., a Domnieo 

hi. -- ^ - 
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bnsiaess he had the most perfect self-confidence: nothing was 
well done which he did not do himself.® 

Two years had hardly elapsed when Mcolas Y. (so well had 
Dissolution -®neas Sylvius done his work in G-ermany) was sole 
of tasiT^ and undisputed Pope. The Council of Basle, dis- 
A.P. 1449 , owned, almost forgotten, had dissolved itself. Felix Y. 
was again Amadeus of Savoy, in his peaceful retreat at Eipaille. 
The Council had the wisdom to yield, the Pope the greater 
wisdom to admit the Council to an honourable capitulation. 
The Fathers at Basle appeared to submit to the friendly 
urgency of the Kings of France and England. They main- 
tamed prudent 'Silence on the abandonment of thefr cause by 
the Emperor Frederick III. and his as yet ambiguous and 
disguised menaces of compulsory dissolution. The Prince-Pope 
was permitted to retire, not without dignity. Mcolas de- 
manded not that insulting humiliation which had been enforced 
by his predecessors on their discomfited rivals. Felix Y. sank 
Abdication ^ Oatclinalate, and that Cardinalate next in 
of Feux. honour to the Pope. . Louis of Arles was restored to 
his rank. Three out of the Cardinals named by Felix were 
advanced by Nicolas; the rest were dead or content to abdi- 
cate. All the Papal censures against the Pope and the Council 
were annulled ; the Acts of the Council, as far as promotions 
and appointments, confirmed* 

So ended the last Antipope, ^ so closed the last Council wliich 
claimed co-equal authority with the Pope. The peaceful treaty 
showed a great advance in Christian courtesy, in Christian 
forbearance, in the majesty of Christian gentleness ; but some 
decay too in the depth and ardour of Christian zeal. To have 
been an Antipope was no longeri^an odious and inexpiable 
crime — a crime to be forgiven only after the most contumelious 
abasement, or as an ostentatious act of mercy. Felix may have 
owed something to his princely rank, more to the times and 
to the sagacious character of Nicolas Y. Basle saw the last 
Council which could pretend to the title of QEcumenic: that 


^ See the elaborate character of Xicolas 
V, by JSneas Sylvius, — Fea, p. 139. He 
was hasty, hut placable ; friendly, ' but 
Uiere was no friend with whom he was not 
at some time angry. Nimium de se ere- 


didit* omnia per se facere voluit. Nihil 
bene fieri putavit, nisi interesset. Inju- 
riarum neque ultor, neque oblitus est/' 

^ Amadeus lived only to Jan. 1, 1451, 
Muratori, sub aim. 1449. 
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of Trent was a Council of Papal Christendom, and By no me^ 
the whole of Papal Oliiistendom. All that had severed itself 
from Latin Christianity, part which was still in nnion, stood 
aloof from an assembly chiefly gathered from two nations, Spain 
and Italy. 

Kicolas'V. retired into his serene and peaceful dignity: not 
so his restless colleague in all his negotiations and in 
his journeys. iEneas Sylvius had still years of busy 
life before him. Among the first acts of Pope Nicolas had been 
the confirmation of iEneas in his Papal Secretarysliip and in 
his Bishopric of Trieste* It w^as singular enough that, as 
^ 4 Bishop of Bologna, Thomas of Sarzana had been honoured 

everywhere but in his own See. Bologna would not admit him 
witliin her w^alls. The Church of Trieste, at first refractory, * 
could not hut receive a Bishop commended by the Emperor and 
the Pope. 

The Bishop of Trieste returned to Germany. No affair of 
Frederick III. could be conducted without his aid. He was 
first sent to the Diet of Aschaffenhurg, which, under July 12, 1447. 
the Archbishop of Mentz, accepted the Bulls of Pope Eugenius 
and acknowledged Po23e Nicolas. Duke Philippo Maria, the 
last of the Viscontis, died,s Milan was in confusion.^ The 
Emperor, among the competitors for the Dukedom,* as an 
escheated fief of tlie Empme, would beyond that, put in his 
claim as actual Huler* ^neas was among his ambassadors. 
Milan would own the suzerainty of the Emperor, hut at the 
same time maintain her freedom. The Embassy returned, 



having effected nothing, from the impracticable city.^ iEneas 
attributes their failure to the grasping ambition of his German 
colleagues in the Embassy: demanding too much, they lost 
all ; his more subtle jjolicy would have succeeded better. He 
returned to Vienna, was consecrated Bishop of Trieste, visited 
Ms diocese, was received with cordial welcome, and celebrated 
mass. But he was not long occupied with his peaceful duties; 


e In the castle of Porta Zobbia, Aug, I 
15, 1447. ^ . I 

^ ** lucredibile allora fu la revolussione : 
dello State do Milano; tutto si retinpi cli | 
sedissioni, ed ogjrtiuo prese P J 

tori, sub ann. , ■ . , j 

‘ Charles, Duke of Orleans, in i 


hia mother, Talentina, sister of the late 
Duke } Alfonso, King of Naples and Arra« 
go», by the will of the late Duke; Francis 
Sforssa, husband of the natural daughter of 
late Dukt, 

ne , Commeatar. Pii II., pp. 19, 25. 


'v ' 4 
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He was called upon to settle a question of frontier in Istria 
Between the Emperor and the Venetians. On his return to 
Trieste he found a Count Eupert warring on the city, wasting 
the estates of the Church. He laid his complaints before the 
Emperor, but himself hardly escaped from the hands of the 
noble freebootei’. On Ms return to Vienna he found his power 
in the Council somewhat in danger. His friend and patron ^ 
Gaspar Sehlick was in disgrace. He died July 16, 1449. As 
of the Chancellor’s faction -dEneas fell under suspicion. With 
his usual dexterity he steered his course, not absolutely re- 
nouncing Ms friend, yet not offending the Emperor. He 
received another benefice, a rich parish church in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna. 

Milan again besieged by Francis Sforza made overtures to 
July, 1449. the Emperor, Again the indefatigable ^Eneas crossed 
the Worm Alp, descended into the Valteline, and found the 
Lake of Como and its shores overrun by the troops of Sforza ; 
he reached Como with difficulty. That city was beset on all 
sides; Sforza eagerly desired to seize the Imperial Ambassa- 
dors. At the head of a few soldiers, iEneas dashed through by j 
night and reached Milan.^ Notwithstanding the open and 
the secret opposition of Sforza’s partisans, he assembled and 
harangued the people. Three gates (quarters) of the city would 
have proclaimed the Emperor without condition, one more had 
been a majority.^ Terms were however framed, on the whole 
favourable to the Emperor, but such as iEneas had no authority 
to accept. Charles Gonzaga proposed to iEneas to seize the city 
by force. This jEheas declined as unbecoming his ecclesiastical 
character. The scheme was full of dangers, and of very doubtful % ^ 
issue! ^neas returned to the Emperor. Frederick, however, 
FromFei).26 needed not only dexterous Ambassadors, but well- 

to March 22 , , •' 

1450. appointed armies and able Generals to occupy and pro- 
tect Milan : he had neither. Milan opened her gates to Sforza ; 

Sforza was Duke of Milan.® 

In the first year^of Sforza’s dukedom, that of the Jubilee, 
iEneas was engaged on a more peaceful mission, to settle the 

** Vit. Frectoric. III., p. 147. tori, sub ann. i. 450. For the personal 

** Ibid. p. 149. , adventures of uFIneas Sylvius, see the Com- ^ 

® Qui etiam insignia diicalia, tradente mentaries and Life of Frederick III, apud ^ 

populo, sujBcepit, quse res heque vim neque Kollar, p. 140, et seq, 
coiorem babuit justitiee,’" — P. 1624 Murb- 
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Chap. XYU. 

contiT C't of marriage between the Emperor and Leonora, sister 
of the King of Portugal. The agreement was reaclily made at 
Kaples with the ximbassadors of Portngal. iEneas saw Eome at 
the height of the Jubilee, his friend and Patron, Mcolas V., re- 
ceiving the homage, the well-deserved homage, and the tribute 
of the 'world. 

In Nicolas Y., in tluree short years, the Pope had become again 
a gieac Italian Potentate. Not that Nicolas V. 'was of one of the 
famous houses, or aspired to found a family of Princes. Pie was 
superior to, or not tempted to that Nepotism, which had already 
made some advances, some initiatory eiforts, to invest the de- 
scendants or kinsmen of Popes in territorial honours or titles. 
Ptitherto these families had taken no root, had died out, sunk 
into obscurity, or had been beaten down by common consent as 
upstart usurpers. Nicolas Y. laid the foundation of his power, 
not so much in the strength of the Eoman See as a temporal 
Sovereignty, as in the admiration and gratitude of Italy, which 
was rapidly reported over the whole of Christendom. Pie kept 
in pay no large armies, his Cardinals were not Condottieri gene- 
rals; he declared that he would never employ any arms but 
those of the Cross of ChristP But he maintained the Estates of 
the Church in peace, he endeavoured (and the circumstances of the 
times favoured that better pohcy) to compose the feuds of Italy, 
raging at least with their usual violence. He was among the few 
Popes, really a great Pacificator in Italy. PYur mighty Powers 
%vere now mingled in open war, or in secret intrigue. Alfonso, 
King of Arragon and the two Sicilies, the Dukes of Milan, the 
Yenetians and the Florentines. Eugenius had had the wisdom, 
or good fortune, to abandon the French pretensions to the tlirone 
of Naples, that fatal claim by which the Popes had for centuries 
entailed the miseries of war upon Italy, and servitude upon them- 
selves. The strife for the Dukedom of Milan, notwithstanding 
the pretensions of the Emperor, and all the arts of .^neas Sylvius? 
the claims of the King of Arragon, and of the House of Orleans, 
had terminated in the establishment of the Sforzas. Pope Nicolas 
almost for the first time entered openly into Italian polities, as a 
true Mediator— not as a partisan— and, so doing, was for the first 
time (to a certain extent at least) successful in his mediatiom 
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ETen ill tlie wars of these powers Eomagna was respected and 
escaped devastation. The warlike chieftains who had usurped 
the cities and domains of the Church, were glad to become her 
subjects. The Malatestas accepted the recognition of their title * 
as Lords of Eiinini, Fano, and other cities of Eomagna, and from 
their tribute the Pope received a revenue, if not ecpial in amount, | 
more sure and less invidious than his own taxation. The‘ re- 
trenchments insisted upon by the Council of Basle, were eluded 
by a Concordat, drawn with all the subtlety of JEneas Sylvius, 
and received by his obsequious master Frederick. In remote 
regions there were still deep murmurs at the avarice, the venality 
of Eome ; Nicolas and his Court escaped not, and did not deserve 
to escape, the common charge of rapacity ; but such murmurs 
died away in those distant quarters, or had lost their effect.^ 

All this was not done, but it was well begun before the Jubilee ; 
and no Jubilee had been more splendid, more peaceful, attended 
by greater numbers,^ productive of more immense wealth.® A new 
coin for the Jubilee was struck. From every part of Europe 
came pilgrims of the highest rank, strangers swarmed like ants 
in the streets of Eome and Florence. The throng was so great 
that above 200 persons were crushed to death on the bridge of 
St. Angelo.^ The Bank of the Medici alone had 100,000 florins 
belonging to the Church, and during the whole time poured in 
riches, which aided in the restoration of the dilapidated finances 
• of the Popedom. The Pilgrims carried back throughout Europe 
accounts of the resuscitated majesty of the Eoman Pontificate, 
the unsullied personal dignity of the Pope, the reinthronement 
of religion in the splendid edifices, W'hich were either building or 
under restoration.^ 

Stimmen, p. 115. The amhassador, le strade Maestre d’ Italia pareano tante 
credited with 1225 ducats, is instructed Fiere.'’ — Miiratori, Ann., sub ann. “Licet 
to give 1000 ducats either in gold or in quadringentaet ampliusmilliadiebus singu- 
some rich present — 225 are for the Car- lis per urbem tenipla foiaque vaderent.” — • 
dinal patron. But if the Pope is not con- Vit. Freder. III., p, 172. 
tent with the 1000, he must have: it all, ^ The Teutonic Order tried to suppress 
and the Protector wait. The close of the the Bull, and to discourage the wasteful 
affair is even more discreditable to the journey to Rome, The Pope was furious, 

Pope. It is a very curious detail on the, and only appeased by a great offering. — 
process of Papal bribery. In 1440, a Stimmen, p. 140. 

collector and vendor of Indulgences levied * Infessura, Chron. de Rimini; iEneas 
in Prussia 7845 marks; for Indulgences, .Sylvius, Vit. Frederic, p. 172. 

3241; for Peter’s Pence, 4804. — F. 137. “ Vespasiano, Vit. Xicol, V. 

Dopo il primoGiubileo del Anno 1300 ^ The Jubilee was interrupted by the 

forse non fu mai venduto un si grau Susso : plague, the lear of which had driven many 
e rHhisso di gente in Roma, de modo cihe^ in devotion to Rome (Sanuto says 60,000 
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Among tliose wlio wotiH disseminate tlie fame of Nicolas V., 

I ^ none would be more loud, as none liad stronger reasons to be 
" grateful, tlian ^iiEneas Sylvius. He bad just reached the Al^^s on 
Ms return from Eome (be had hardly escaped drowning in a 
swollen stream), when he was overtaken by the pleasant iiitelli-’ 
gence that he had been named by the Pope, Bishop of his native 
city of Sienna. -zEneas had never contemplated the passing 
the i^est of Hs life in the cold ungenial region of Germany. 
'' I yearn,” he writes, for my native Italy ; I dread notliing so 
much as to lay my hones in a foreign land, though the wuy to 
heaven or to hell lies open alike from both. But it w^ould be 
" less painful, I Imow not why, to die in the arms of brothers^ 
sisters, sons, grandsons.” y It should seem ^ that he turned back, 
saw the Pope again, entered Sienna, wus welcomed with the 
joyful acclamations of the inhabitants, proud to receive a native 
Siennese as their Bishop. But the Bishop of Sienna returned 
to his Imperial Master : Germany must still he held in its close 
alliance with Rome. His next embassy, in the following year, 
wus into Bohemia. Both on his journey towards Prague and on 
his return, he wus hospitably received in Tabor, the city of tlie 
most extreme disciples of John Huss. In a letter to John Car- 
vajal,^ the Cardinal of St. Angelo, he gives a striking description 
of that inexpugnable fortress. Over the gates were tw^o shields : 
on one was painted an Angel with the Sacramental Cup ; on the 
other the blind old Ziska, their leader in Avar wiiile alive, A^dlose 
skin, stretched on a drum, after his death, had inspirited them to 
certain victory. The Bishop of Sienna had strong misgivings in 
entering this head-quarters of Satan. The Churchinan held the 
audacious sectarie.^ who disdained the Primacy of Rome (the 
head of their offending, wdiich included all other heresies), in the 
devoutest horror. The Emperor Sigismund, instead of granting 
terms of peace to this most wicked and sacrilegious race, ought 

died in Milan ; hardly a man was left alire shall cnme secretly or openly to Fabriano, 
in Piacenza). — Muratori. The Cardinals, or within seven miles of it : the Caitiinals 
the Pope himself, were obliged to fly from alone are excepted, who are limited to four 
Home. His Holiness goes from , one servants/*— -Voigt, from the Despatches of 
castle to another with a small Court, and the Teutonic Knights. Stimmen, p. 70. 
very few followers, seeking to find any- This is not a very high view of the Pope’s 
where an uninfected place. His Holincsss courage, 
is now in a castle called Fabriano, where h® ^ Epist, Ixv. 

was last year for some time ; and it is ®?d * Tu® account is not clear, 

has forbidden, under pain of death, that any Epist. csxx. 

one, of any rank-whatew, who 
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to liave exterminated tliem, or reduced tlieni to liewers of stone 
for tlie rest of mankind.” -3ilneas had forgotten the irresistible 
yalour, the splendid years of victory, which had extorted these 
terms from the Emperor. But the rude, poor Taborites treated 
the Bishop with perfect com'tesy. At a tovai about twenty-fiYe 
miles from Prague (a pestilence was raging in Prague, and to 
his regret he dared not approach that ancient and noble city), 
he met the heads of the Bohemian nation. The object of his 
mission was soon despatched; the summons of a general Con- 
vention in the follomng year, with the Ambassador of the Em- 
peror, and the Pope’s Legate, at Leutmeritz. In that city he 
held a long theological discussion with George Podiebrad; a 
second at Tabor with Mcolas, the Bishop of the sect. He ac- 
knowledged that all his eloquence made no impression on the 
stubborn Utraquists. The Taborites stuck to the Scripture, 
^neas to the power of the Church ; no wonder that they came 
to no conclusion. But whatever might be the secret thoughts of 
each party as to the fate of Ihs antagonist on the Day of Judge- 
ment, they parted with seeming mutual respect. 

Nicolas Y. w^as to behold, as it were, the final act of homage to 
Coronation the Popedom, from the majesty of the Empire. He was 
Emperor, to be the last Pontiff who was to crovm at Home the 
successor of Charlemagne ; Frederick III. the last Emperor who 
was so to receive his crown from the hands of the Pope. iEneas 
Sylvius is again in Italy ; he is the harbinger of the Emperor, 
who is about to descend into Italy to meet his Portuguese bride, 
to consummate his marriage, and at the same time to celebrate 
his Coronation at Rome. The Free cities were always troubled, 
and were thrown into a tumult of intrigue, if not of feudj by 
the appearance of the Emperor in Italy. Guelph turned pale, 
Ghibelline brightened. Sienna was under popular government. 
Would the Emperor’s favourite, the favourite of the Pope, the 
heir of the proud but fallen house of Piecolomini, now their 
Bishop, forego the opportunity of seizing for his own family the 
lordship of the city?^ Sienna, which the year before had 
thronged out to meet iEneas, received liim in sullen silence ; 
no one visited him, his name was heard muttered with low 
etirses in the streets. JEneas, as he says, smiled at the sudden 


^ Vit. Frederic. HI. p. 244. 
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cliaiige (did not Xiis vanity magnify Ms own impopnlarity, and 
tlie jealousy of the city?). He assembled the Senate, assured 
* them of the peaceful and unambitious views of himself, bis family, 
and of the Emperor. The Siennese suppressed, but could not 
conceal their mistrust. iEneas having splendidly buried Ms col- 
league in the Embassy, who died at Sienna, thought it most 
prudent to go down to Telamona, in order to be in readiness to 
receive the Portuguese Princess. 

Pope Nicolas himself began to look with alarm at the aj>proach 
of the Emperor. There were suspicious movements at Pome ; 
more than suspicions, of the dire designs of Stephen Porcaro and 
^ ^ his partisans, which broke out during the next year. 

The pride and the felicity of Nicolas V. was in the undis- 
turbed peace of Italy, at least of Eoman Italy ; who could foretell 
what strange or unexpected tumults might arise at the appear- 
ance of the Emperor ? He sent to delay the march of Frederick, 
at least till the summer ; he urged the want of provisions, of 
preparation, the dangers of a winter journey. iEneas was in- 
dignant at this timid vacillation of the Pope ; it became not 
^ the supreme Pontiff to say one thing to-day, another to-morrow.” 

^ He assured Pope Nicolas of the pacific intentions of the Emperor. 
He appealed to the conduct of the Emperor to the Church ; if 
he had been an eiicmy to the Chm‘ch, the whole majesty of the 


Clergy had been crushed ; we had not had the joy of beholding 
you in your present state of power and authority.® He wrote 
courteous letters to urge the immediate descent of Frederick.'^ 
Tumults in Austria detained the Emperor ; stormy -weather 
Ms bride. Hilneas Sylvius spent sixty weary days at Telamona.® 
At length, on the same day, the Emperor entered Florence, Ms 
bride Leghorn. They met at Sienna. Sienna thought it well 
to appear to be full of joy, was dehghted with the urbanity and 
condescension of the Emperor, renounced her suspicions of JEneas, 
recalled all Ms kindred, some of whom, with other nobles, were 
in exile ; and entreated the Bishop, whom the people now called 
the father of his country, to represent the City before tlie Pope. 


c Si voluisset taritum pessum ibat Ec- 
clesia : deri majestas omnis extinguebatur ; 
nec tu hodie in hoc stata esses, in quo te 
videntes latiimur, p. 191. 

^ The most fuli account of tliis affair, with 
the letter of Jineas to the Pope, is in th^ Hlat. 


Frederic. lU. apud KoHar, pp, 187 et saj. 

* He whiled away his time by visiting 
'the ' old Eteriaa cities in the neighlMjiur- 
hood. -Eneas had *a reinarkable, almost a 
prematore, tote for antiquities and for the 
Wutles of nfttilfe. 
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The imperial eaTalcade set off for Home. As they descended 
the Ciminian hill, which oyerhangs Viterbo, the Emperor called 
jEneas to his side, I shall live to see yon Cardinal, I shall live 
to see you Pope.” iEneas, with proper modesty, protested that 
he did not aspire to either of these perilous dignities. At Eome 
March 18, marriage was solemnised by the Pope himself,^ after- 
w’ards the Coronation with great magnificence.^ . jEneas 
Sylvius made a speech for the Emperor. The day after, during an 
interview at which iEneas was present, the Emperor and the Pope 
communicated two extraordinary dreams.^^ The Emperor, the 
last time that the Cardinal of Bologna left Vienna, had dreamed 
that he was crovmed not by a Eoman, but by the Cardinal of 
Bologna. ^^It is the privilege,” said the Pope, of those set up 
to rule the people to have true dreams. I myself dreamed that 
my predecessor Eugenius, the night before his death, had arrayed 
me in the Pontifical dress and mitre, and placed me on the throne. 
TaSe thou my seat, I depart to St. Peter.” The humble Thomas 
of Sarzana had not been without liis ambition ! ^ The prediction 
of the Emperor, as to the advancement of iEneas Sylvius, now 
on such amicable terms with the Pope, might have been expected 
to meet its own immediate accomplishment, as far as the Cardi- 
nalate. JEneas, however, received only a barren promise, which 
Pope Nicolas did not live to fulfil. But he returned to Ger- 
many Papal Ambassador and Legate to Bohemia, Silesia, Austria, 
Moravia, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, — afterwards, at the Em- 
peroPs request, to Hungary. The Legatine character gave him 
great weight, he exercised it with his accustomed sagacity, and 
in perfect fidelity to Erederick. He was armed, as Legate, with 
Papal censures against aU the enemies of Erederick, But these 
Austrian affairs belong not to our history,^ 

Throughout Christendom, except in ifif narrow corner of Bo- 
hemia, Pope Nicolas V. ruled supreme. Yet even Nicolas V. 
was not secure against the inextinguishable turbulence of the 
Roman people. The republicanism of the Crescentii, of Arnold 
of Brescia, of Brancaleone, of Eienzi, of Baroncelli, had still its 
champions and its martyrs. Stephen Porcaro was the last heir, 


^ JEneas Sylvius describes the whole at 
great length, p. 277 et seq. 

s The cautious Pope had arrayed all the 
militia of the city, and ocosipied St. Angelo 


«uu uae uuier sbruugiiuius wuu an . 
force to keep the peace. 

** Miiratori, sub ann. 

* Vita B’rederic. p. 296. 
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till very modem times, of tliis dangeroHS and -undying race, 
Steplien Porcaro was of equest^^^ family, of powerful and 
Mndling eloquence. On tlie deatli of Eugenius (Eugenius liiin- 
' " self liad been driven from Eome by popular insurrection) Porearo 
bad urged tbe rising of tlie people, the proclamation of tbe Ee- 
public.^ Pope Nicolas, anxious to conciliate all orders, appointed 
tbe daiigerous demagogue on a mission in tbe Eoman territory. 
On bis return Porearo renewed bis agitation. He boldly avowed 
bis opinions, and almost announced bimself as defender of tbe 
Hberties of tbe Eoman people. He was sent in honourable exile 
to Bologna, under tbe sole restraint that be should present bim- 
self every day before Bessarion, the Cardinal Legate. He re- 
turned secretly to Eome. A conspiracy bad been organised in 
wbicli the nephew of Porearo took tbe lead. Stephen Porearo 
harangued the conspirators, inveighed against tbe tyranny of the 
rulers, the arbitrary proscription, the banishment, even the exe- 
cution, of Eoman citizens. He declared that it was ignominious 
that the city which bad ruled the world should be subject to tbe 
dominion of priests, who wvere women rather than men.*” He 
would cast off for ever the degrading yoke. He had at his com- 
mand three hundred hired soldiers. Four hundred noble Eomans 


were ready to appear in arms. He appealed to their cupidity as 



to their patriotism: to-morrow they might be in possession of a 
million of gold pieces.” If the aims of Porearo were noble, his 
immediate designs, the designs with which he was charged, and 
with seeming truth,” were those of the inbber, the bloody and 
cowardly assassin.? The contemplated mode of insurrection had 
the further horror of impious sacrilege. The Pope and the Car- 
dinals were to be surprised while solemnising the mass on the 
festival of the Epiphany, The Papal stables near the church 
were to he set on fire. In the tumult Porearo was to appear in 
purple and with the ensigns of magistracy, to force or gain his 
way as a worshipper towards the altar. The Pope was to be 

Dicens omnein servituiem turpem, iEneas Europa, p, 459. 

foidissimam autem quae prassl^yteris pr«fi- ® Stephen Infessara, Plafcina, 

staretur, rogabatqae Romanos, dum Car- ® Vita Xicolai V, p. 128. 

dinales clausi essent, aliquod audere pro Sismondi, true to his republican bias, 

libertate. yEneas Sylvius. V. Fred. HI. raises Stephen Porearo to a hero and a 
135 ^ martyr; and while he perhaps exaggerates 

* «« Turps esse dictitans earn iirbem, qm the cruelty of the Pope, hardly touches on 
totum sibi subjecerit orbem, nunc aacer- iU justification, the atrocity of the plot, 
dotum imperio subjacere, quos rectins fte- When wlU Italian freedom forswear assassi- 
minas quam yiixJs ite first ,,jand farourite weapon? 
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seized ; it was tlie ctains were fonnd* cliains of gold, 

wMcIl liad been displayed to tbe insurgents, wliicli were to fetter 
Ms holy person,"^ only, laowever, to be tbrown into a dungeon 
as a hostage to compel Ms brother to surrender the Castle of St. 
Angelo. His after-fate was perhaps to be that of Ms brethren 
the Cardinals, who were to be massacred without mercy. The 
shaven crown w-as no longer to be an object of fear or respect in 
Eome."^ The insurgents had nicely calculated the amount of 
plunder : from the Palace of the Pope 200,000 florins ; from the 
Sacred College 200,000 : from the merchants and public officers 
200,000 ; from the magazines and salt depots 200,000 ; from the 
confiscated property of the enemies of the reyolution 100,000. 

The conspiracy was detected or betrayed.® The house where 
the conspirators assembled was surrounded with troops. Porcaro 
escaped, but was found next day, Mdden by his sister in a chest. 
Sciarra Porcaro, the nephew, cut his wny through the soldiers 
and fled. Many servants and quantities of arms were found in 
the house. The very day of Ms capture the bodies of Stephen 
Porcaro and nine of his accomplices were seen hanging from the 
battlements of the Castle of St. Angelo. They had in vain im- 
plored confession and the last sacrament. Many other execu- 
tions followed. Two Canons of St. Peter’s were involved in the 
plot : one was found innocent and released ; the other fled to 
Damascus, where he remained till after the death of the Pope. 
Large rewards were offered for some who had escaped: one 
thousand ducats if produced alive, five hundred if dead. Some 
were allowed to be seized in Padua and Venice. The Cardinal 
of Metz interceded for Battista Persona ; it was alleged that he 
.was guiltless. The Pop)e promised mercy: whether on new 
evidence or not, he was hung the next mornK^ ': the indignant 
Cardinal left Borne. \r 

The Pope was bitterly mortified at this ingratitude of the 
Eoman people for Ms mild government, the peace which they 
enjoyed, the wealth which had poured into the city, the magni- 
ficent embellishments of Eome. He became anxions and morose. 


^ Ad colligandura ait prcesulem, catenam 
anream secum attulit, a se jampritlem 
paratiim quam congregatis osteadit. 

Syl. Europa, p. 460. 

Velie e»im aiebat se id agere, ut seter- 


ndm intra bojc moenia capitis rasi dentes 
vereri non oporteret. Leo Alberti. 

® According to Stefano Infessnra they 
attacked one hundred of the Pope’s guards, 
and killed the Marescallo. 
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Eemorse for necessarily, too prodigally sired, ryould 

weigh heavily on a Pope who had shrunk froni war as micliris- 
tian,* The famous architect Leo Alherti (employed, it is true, 
by Mcolas V. in his splendid designs for St. Peter’vs) describes 
the unexampled state of prosperity enjoyed under Mcolas, for 
which the conspirators would have made that cruel return. 

The whole of Latium was at peace: the last thing to be ex- 
pected was that any Eoman could think to change the state of 
affairs for the better by a revolution. The domain of the Church 
was in a high state of cultivation ; the city had become a city of 
gold tlirough the Jubilee ; the dignity of the citizens was re- 
spected,; all reasonable petitions were granted at once by the 
Pontiff'. There were no exactions, no new taxes. Justice was 
fairly administered. It was the whole care of the Pope to adorn 
the city.'’ The more devout and the more wealthy w^ere indig- 
nant at the design to plunder and massacre the foreigners whose 
profuse wealth enabled the Eomans to live in ease and luxury; 
at the profanation of the Church by promiscuous slaughter, of 
the altar itself by blood ; the total destruction of the Cardinals, 
the priesthood, of religion itself ; the seizure of the Pope, whoso 
feet distant potentates crowded to kiss on his sublime function of 
sacrifice ; the dragging him forth, loaded with chains, perhaps 
his death ! The calmest looked on the suppression of the con- 
spiracy and the almost total extirpation of the conspirators with 
satisfection.'^ 


Now came that event which, however foreseen by the few 
wiser prophetic spirits, burst on Europe and on Christendom 
with the stunning and appalling effect of absolute suddenness — 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. On no two Eu- 
ropean minds did this disaster work with more profound or more 
absorbing terror than on Pope Nicolas V. and iEncas Sylvius : 
nor could any one allege more sound reasons for that terror than 
the Pope and the Bishop of Sienna. Who could estimate better 


* See in Collier (i. p. G72) the cunons 
jicconnt of Porcaro's conspiracy given in 
England by the Pope’s Is^uncio Clement 
Vincentio ; It was drawn,” said the Kun- 
cio, '‘from the brothels md profligates of 
Home.” The Nuncio suggests a form of 
public thanksgiving for the Pope’s delivef- 
niice, and intimates that a letter from the 
English clergy would be acceptable, de-, 
nouncing Kome as degenerating to the 

VOL. VI, ■ ; ■' ' 


liceiitionsness of old Babylon, and advising 
the Pope to leave the wicked city, ainl 
reside in some other country. The Ninicio 
and Collector was also to hint the expediency 
of a subsidy to enable the Pope to leave K'omo 
and Italy, The fomi of prayer was issued, 
says, Collier, but no more done. 

, ^ Leo Battista Alberti, Porcaria Coii- 
Jttfatio ajMid Muratorl, xxv. p. 310. 
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than JEneas, from Ms intimate knowledge of all tlie countries of 
Emope, of Italy, Germany, France, England, the extent of the 
danger which impended over the Latin world ? Never since its 
earlier outhnrst might Mohammedanism seem so likely to sub- 
jugate if not to swallow" up distracted and disunited Christendom, 
as under the Turks. By sea and land they were equally for- 
midable. If Ghristendoni should resist, on what frontier ? All 
were menaced, all in danger. What city, what kingdom, would 
arrest the fierce, the perpetual invasion? From this period 
tliroughout the affairs of Germany (at Frankfort he preached a 
crusade) to the end of .his Legatine powder, of his Cardinalate, of 
Ms Papacy, of Ms life, this was the one absorbing thought, one 
passion, of ^neas Sylvius. The immediate advance of the \dc“ 
torious Mahommed through Hungary, Dalmatia, to the border, 
the centre of Italy, Avas stopped by a single fortress, Belgrade; 
by a preacher, John Capistrano; by a hero, John Humades. 

, A.i>. 1472 . But it Avas not tili, above a century later, Avhen Don 
John of Austria, at Lepanto by sea, and John Sobieski, before 
Yienna, by land, broke the spell of Mohammedan conquest, that 
Europe or Christendom might repose in security.^ 

The death of Nicolas Y. AA"as hastened, it -was said, by the 
taking of Constantinople. Grief, shame, fear ivorked on a con- 



stitution broken by the gout. But Nicolas Y. foresaw not that 
in remote futurity the peaceful, not the warlike, consequences of 
the fall of Constantinople Avould be most fatal to the Popedom — 
that Avhat Avas the glory of Nicolas Y. Avould become among the 
foremost causes of the ruin of mediaeval religion : that it ^A"ould 
aid in shaking to the base, and in severing for ever the majestic 
unity of Latin Christianity.y 


* Compare Gibbon, cli. Ixvii. xii. p. 162. 

y I cannot refrain, thongli my History 
closes witli Nicolas A^., from subjoining a , 
few sentences on the end of Hneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini. 

On the death of Nicolas A"”., the Cardinal 
Bessarion, for learning, dignity, character, 
stood high above the whole College of Car- 
dinals. The election had been almost de- 
clared in his favour. The Caidinal of, 
Avignon was seized with . indignation. 

W'ouid they have for a Pope a Greek, a, 
recent proselyte, a man with a beard? 
Was the Latin Church fallen so low that it 
must have recourse to the Greeks?'* The 
jealousy of the West was rousetlj a Spaniard, 


the first of the fatal house of Borgia, was 
raised to the Papal throne, Callistus 111. 
;3^neas was at Frankfort, pressing on re- 
luctant Germany a crusade against the 
Turks. The Germans thought more of 
their contest witli the Pope than of the 
security of Christendom. Frederick III. 
was urged to seize the opportunity of the 
election of a new Pope to assert the liberties 
of the Empire, and of the German Church. 
iEneas averted the strife, and persuaded the 
Emperor that he had more to hope than 
fear from the Pope. He was sent with the 
congratulations of the Emperor to Cal- 
listus III. A promotion of Cardinals wan 
expected. The name of ACneas was in all 
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- Nicolas V. aspired to make Italy tlie domicile, Eome the 
capital, of letters and arts. As to letters, Ms was not the osten- 
tations patronage of a magnificent Sovereign; nor was it the 


men’s mouths : he received congratulations. 
The Pope named but three, one his nephew, 
Borgia, the future Alexander VI. yEneas 
was about to return to Germany, but his 
presence was needed in Italy : Sienna was 
besieged by James Piccinino; war threatened 
between the Poipe and Alfonso King of 
Naples. iEneas, as ambassador to Naples, 
secured an honourable treaty. The Pope 
would not lose, and was obliged to reward 
the indispensable Ailneas. He was created 
Cardinal of Sienna (Dec. 1456). 

So, without dishonour or ingratitude, 
A5noas Sylvius was released from the ser- 
vice of his Imperial master. The Cardinal 
must devote himself to the interests of the 
Cliurcli j the Italian to those of Italy, He 
need breathe no more the thick and heavy 
air of Germany. 

A year and a half has passed, and ..Eneas ! 
Sylvius Piccolomini (Aug. 21, a.d. 1458) 
is Pope Pius II. 

Few men of more consummate ability 
had sat on the throne of St. Peter; few 
men more disposed to maintain the Papal 
power to the height of its supremacy. He 
boldly, unreservedly, absolutely condemned 
the heretical tenets of A’lneus Sylvius, He 
reproachod the King of France for the 
audacious Pragmatic Sanction : it was not 
less sacrilegious, not less impious than the 
decrees of the Council of Basle. But 
Pius II. had the sagacity to know that the 
days of Innocent III. and Boniface VHI, 
were passed. He learnt by bitter experience 
that those too of Urban II. were gone by. 
It was not for want of exertion, or of elo- 
quence far surpassing that which wrapt the 
Council of Clermont to frenzy, that Pius 11. 
did not array Christendom in a more politic, 
more justiliable crusade against advancing 
Mohammedanism. Even the colder Council 
of Mantua seemed to kindle to enthusiasm. 
Against the Turks Germany would furnish 

42.000 men ; Hungary, 20,000 horse, 

20.000 foot. Burgundy, 6000. The Duke 
of Burgundy accepted the command. Even 
the Italian kingdoms, dukedoms, republics, 
consented to be assessed. The Prince of 
Este threw down 300,000 florins. Italy 
was to raise a great fleet ; France and Spain 
promised aid- 

The proclamation of tlie Universal League 
of Christendom might seem a signal fbr a 
general war throngliout Christendom. The, 
war of the Roses raged in England; all 
Germany wcis in arms, bent on civil strife; 
the French fleet set sail, not against th«' 


Turks, but against Naples ; I’iccinino and 
Malatesta renewed the war in the Roman 
territory ; the Savelli were in insurrection 
in Rome. 

Pope Pius was not satisfied with endea- 
vouring to rouse all Christendom to a 
crusade against the Turks: he undertook a 
more Christian, if a more desperate enter- 
prise, the conversion of the Sultan. He 
published a long elaborate address to Ma- 
homet IL Throughout this singular docu- 
ment the tone is courteous, conciliatory, 
almost flattering; not till its close, de- 
nunciatory against the imposture of the 
Koran. Nothing was wanting to make 
Mahomet the mightiest sovereign the world 
had ever seen, nothing but a little water 
for his baptism, and belief in the Gospel. 
The world would bow down before Ma- 
homet the Christian Emperor.” “ The 
great Sultan is no careless Atheist, no Epi- 
curean ; he believes in God and in the im- 
mortality of the soul. What lias been the 
end of all great conquerors, — Semiramis, 
Hercules, Bacchus, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Julius Ceesar, Attila, Tamer- 
lane ? They are all burning in the flames 
of hell. Your law allows all to be saved 
by their own religion, except renegades 
from Islam; wemainUiin, on the contrary, 
that all who believe not our creed must be 
damned.’’ From this dangerous argument 
the Pope proceeds to enlarge on the Chris- 
tian as contrasted with the ]\Iohaminedan 
faith. However justly he might argue on 
Christianity, the stern predestinarians of 
Islam must have been surprised at finding 
themselves charged with supposing the 
world ruled by chance, not by Providence. 
There is much more strange lore on Mo- 
hammedan superstitions and Arabian priest- 
craft. The Turks were of a noble Scythian 
race : the Pope marvels that they can follow 
Egyptians and Arabians in their religion i 
Christianity had been a far more congenial 
faith. 

How strangely, how nobly did Pius H., 
at the close of liis life, redeem the weak- 
nesses, the treachery, the inconsistency, the 
unblushing effrontery of self-interest of his 
erndier years. Plus 11. was the only Pope 
who, In his deep and conscientious devotion, 
would imi>eril his own sacred person in the 
Grusadt against the Turks, and engage in a 
war,if ever justifiable in a Pop<j, justifiable 
the liberty, the Christianity of Europe 
lUight seem on the hazard. At Ancona 
1463), amid the total desertion of the 
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sagacious policy wHcli would enslave to tlie service of tire Cliurcli 
tliat of wliicli it might anticipate the dangerous rebellion. It 
was not the religion of authority seeking to make itself master 
of all which might hereafter either confirm or contest that 
authority. In Nicolas it was pure and genuine, almost innate, 
love of letters. In his lowlier station the ambition, pride, plea- 
sure, passion, avarice of Thomas of Sarzana had been the study, 
the collection, of books. In every country into which he followed 
the train of the Cardinal Legate, his object was the purchase of 
manuscripts or copies of them. The Cardinal di Santa Croce 
( Albergati) encouraged him by his munificence ; but the Car- 
dinal’s munificence could not keep j)ace vith the prodigality of 
Ms follower. In his affluence Thomas devoted aU he possessed 
to the same end, as in his poverty his most anxious fear had 
been lest he should be compelled to part with his treasiures. So 
great was his reputation, that when Cosmo de’ Medici proposed 
to open the Library of St. Marco at Florence, endowed with tlie 
books of Nicolo Nicoli, Thomas of Saxzana was requested to 
furnish a plan for tlie arrangement and for the catalogue. This 
became the model adopted in the other great libraries — that of 
the Badia at Florence, that of the Count of Montefeltro at IJr- 
bino, of Alexander Sforza at Pesaro. No sooner was Nicolas 


Pope than he applied himself to the foundation of the Vati(‘nn 
Library. Five thousand volumes were speedily collected. The 
•wondering age boasted that no such library had existed since 
the days of the Ptolemies. 

The scholars of Italy flocked to Eome, each to receive Ms task 
from the generous Pope, who rewarded their labours with ample 
pajnnent. He seemed determined to enrich the West with all 


leaders pledged to the Holy War; amid tlie 
liost of common soldiers, murmuring that 
they had been paid only in Indulgences, in 
which they had ceased to trust, not in 
hard money ; a host starving for want of 
sustenance, which the Pope, once the cool 
and politic statesman, now become a san- 
guine, enthusiastic old man, had not thought- 
of providing; Pius II, alone maintained his 
courage. As the faith of others waxed 
cold, his became more ardent. He offered 
with one of his Cardinals to embark and 
throw himself into Kngusa, threatened by 


the Turks. And this refined and accom- 
plished man died, as Peter the Hermit or 
St. Bernard might have died. The faithful 
Cardinal of Pavia watched his last moments. 
The sight of the sails of the Venetian fleet 
had for a moment kindled up all his ardour, 
but made him feel more deeply his failing 
■ strength. The Cardinal has described his 
end with the touching simplicity of real 
affection and reverence. “ ‘ Pray for me, 
my son/ were his last words.’^ His friends 
bewailed and honoured him as a martyr in 
the cause of Christianity.’^ 


* Comment. Card, Paviensis, p. 359, 
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wHcli survived of Grecian literature. The fal of Constanti- 
nople, long threatened, had been preceded by the immigratioii 
, of many learned Greeks. Some, as the Cardinal Bessarion, had 
been naturalised after the Council of Florence.'' France, Ger- 
many, even England, the Byzantine Empire, Greece, had been 
ransacked by industrious agents for copies of all the Greek 
authors. No branch of letters was without its interpreters. Not- 
withstanding the bold writings of Laurentius Valla, who had 
already startled the world by his discovery of the fi'aucl of Con- 
stantine’s donation, he was entrusted with the translation of 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Poggio undertook the Cyropa^dia 
, of Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus; Nicolas Perotto, Polybius. 
Guarino of Verona and George of Tiferna, Strabo, the latter four 
books of Dion Prusseus, Pietro Candido, Appiaii. 

Of the philosophers, Perotto sent out .the Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus ; Theodore of Gaza some of the works of Theoplnastus, and 
of Aristotle : George of Trebisond, the Laws of Plato. On George 
of Trebisond was imposed the more arduous task, the Almagest 
of Ptolemy. Lilius HCgidius contributed some of the woriis of 
the Alexandrian Pliilo. From Einuccio of Arezzo came the 
Life and Fables of .®sop and the letters of Hipjjocrates ; from 
John Aurispa, the Commentary of Ilierocles on the golden 
verses of Pythagoras. Nicolas had an ardent desire to read the 
two great poems of Homer in Latin verse. They were only 
known by the prose version of Leontius Pilatiis, executed under 
the care of Boccaccio. Philelpho, whom the Pope had received 
with eager cordiality, and bestowed on him, as a first gift, 500 


golden ducats, relates, that just before liis death, the Pope 
ofiered him a fine palace in Eome, and farms in tlie Eoman 
territory, which would maintain his whole family in ease and 
honour, and to deposit ten thousand pieces of gold, to be paid 
when he should have finished the Iliad and the Odyssey.^ 

Nor Avere the Fathers of the Greek Church without due 
honour. Basil, the two Gregories, Cyril, the Evmigelic Prepa- 
ration of Eusebius by George of Trebisond, a new version of 


* Compare Disquisxtio de Nicolao V. . p. 194. Sylvius sfjys tbafc 

Font. ergji iiteras et literados viro® Horace of Romo was ein ploy e<i on 

patrocinio. Ad calc. Vit. Niool Y, a Do- m Ptxd. i'arfc of the b/iuk in Latin 
miuico Georgk). Roma, 1742. ' with a dedicatjon to Aicolas V m m 

^ Kpist. Fhilipp. qtjoted • th$.' Pla* ■ 
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Dionysius tlie Areopagite, opened the theology of the Greeks to 
the inquiring West."^ 

There was not as yet any awhil apprehension of impairing the 
sacred majesty of the Vulgate Bible. Manotti, a Florentine^ in 
his day the most famous for his erudition, was authorised and 
urged to execute a new version of the whole Scriptures &oni the 
Hebrew and the Greek. He completed the Psalms from the 
Syriac, the whole New Testament, except perhaps the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Thus to Nicolas V., Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, mainly 
owes her age of learning, as well as its fatal consequence to 
Borne and to Latin Christianity, which in his honest ardour he 
would be the last to foresee. It was the splendid vision of 
Nicolas V. that this , revival of letters, which in certain circles 
became almost a new religion, would not be the bondslave but 
the handmaid or wiUing minister of the old. Latin Christianity 
was to array itself in all the spoils of the ancient world, and so 
maintain as a natural result (there was nothing of policy in his 
thought), and with increasing and universal veneration, her 
dominion over the mind of man. The rebellion of Letters, and 
the effects of that rebellion, we must hereafter endeavour to 
explain. 

But Borne under Nicolas Y. was not to be the centre of letters 
of Mman resume her rank as the centre of Art, 

intellect, more especially of architectural magnificence. Borne 
was to be as of old the Lawgiver of Civilisation ; pilgrims from 
all parts of the world, from curiosity, for business or from reli- 
gion, were to bow down before the confessed supremacy of her 
splendid works. 

The centmy from the death of Boniface YIII. to the acces- 
sion of Martin V., during the Avignonese exile, and the Schism, 
had been a period of disaster, neglect, decay, ruin ; of that slow 
creeping, crumbling ruin, which is perhaps more fatal to ancient 
cities than conflagration, usually limited in its ravages, or the 
irruption of barbarous enerqies.® Martin V. had made some 
advances to the restoration of the financial prosperity of the 


^ Xicoks olatained a copy of fhe Com* 
meotaries of Chrysostom on St. Matthew, 
which had been so rare in the west, that 
Aquinfus had said he would rathei- possess it 


than the city of Paris. 

^ Read Petrarch’s well-known letter — 
Cibbon. Bunsen and Plainer, Roms Be- 
schreibung. 
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Popedom ; Engenius IV. had re-asserted tlie endangered spiritual 
supremacy. Both had paid some attention to the dilapidated 
churches, palaces, walls of the city. Under Nicolas Y. Home 
aspired to rise again at once to her strength and to her splendour. 
The Pope was to be a great Sovereign Prince, but above the 
Sovereign Prince he was to be the successor of St. Peter. Eoine 
was to be at once the strong citadel, and the noblest sanctuary 
in the world, unassailable by her enemies both without and 
witliin from, her fortifleations ; commanding the world to awe by 
the unrivalled majesty of her churches. The Jubilee had poured 
enormous wealth into the Treasury of the Pope ; his ordinary 
revenues, both from the Papal territory and from Christondom 
at large, began to flow in with peace and with the revival of his 
authority- That wealth was all expended with the most liberal 
magiiiflcence. Already had it dawned upon the mind of Ni- 
colas Y. that the Cathedral of the Oliief of the Apostles ought 
to rival, or to surpass all the churches in Christendom in vast- 
ness and majesty. It was to be entirely rebuilt from its founda- 
tious.'^ Julius II. and Leo X. did but accomplish the design of 
Nicolas V. Had Nicolas hved, Bramaxite and Jlichaol Angelo 
might have been prematurely anticipated by Eosellini of Flo- 
rence and Leo Battista Alberti. He had even erected an august 
and spacious Tribune, to be swept away with the rest of tlie 
building by his bolder and moi*e ambitious successors. The 
mosaic pavement in the apse, begun by Nicolas V., was com- 
pleted by Paul II., -at the cost of more than 5000 pieces of 
gold.® 


By the side, and under the shadow of tliis noblest of churches, 
the Supreme Pontiff was to have his most stately palace. The 
Lateral!, and the Palace near S. Maria Maggiore, sumptuously 
restored by Nicolas Y., were to bow before this more glorious 
edifice. The description may stifi be read of its spacious, courts, 
its cool green gardens, its dashing fountains, its theatre, its hall 
for public ceremonies, for the conclave and the Pontifical corona- 
tion, the treasury, the library ; this chamber, jierhaps as dearest, to 
the tastes of Nicolas, was the first part, if not the only part achieved. 


^ Georgio, in his Life of !Micolas T., siiyi 
(p. 166), Basilicam vero B, Fetfi 
Apostolorum a fundamentis raagnifioe. In- ' 
ehoare et perficere meditftbattir 4 : 4.' 

Life of Maiwtti (Mnratotl, L ir#K Jit/ 


is , long dewription of the plan of tho 

' Mod the design of the Pom, Bm 

\BoiiaisBi Ttiirpli Vaticani Historia, 
'! 0. xL with the references. 

■ 167 . 
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The Palace had its tliree stories for summer, for winter, and for 
spring, eyen to the oiBces and kitchens/ The Cardinals were to 
dwell around the Pope, if in less lofty, yet still in noble Palaces. 
The Vatican was to be the Capital of the Capital of Christendom. 
The whole Leonine city, which had too long lain almost open to 
the inyading stranger, and was not safe from the turbulent Ka- 
mans, was to expand in security as well as splendour around the 
residence of St. Peter and Hs successors. The bridge of St. An- 
gelo was bordered with turrets for defence and ornament ; the 
Castle of St, Angelo, the citadel which commanded the bridge, 
was strengthened by outward bulwarks, and by four to^Yers at the 
corners, within laid out into halls and chambers. It w^as con- 
nected by strong walls with the Vatican ; a huge tower began to 
rise, the commencement of formidable works of defence beyond 
the gardens of the Vatican, From the bridge of St. Angelo 
three broad streets, with open porticoes, and shops witliiii them, 
were to radiate; the central one led direct to the portico of St. 
Peter’s, before which Nicolas V. designed to set up the famous 
obelisk, wlaich Sixtus V. at infinite cost, and with all the science 
of Fontana, hardly succeeded in placing on its base. The street 
to the left ran along the Tiber ; that to the right, to the Vatican 
and the Palatine Gate. 

Nor did the Pontiff design to expend all liis munificence on 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican. Decay, from violence or w^ant of 
repair, had fallen on the forty churches called the Stations, 
■\dsited by the more solemn processions, especially those wdiich, 
with St. Peter’s, made the more Holy Seven, the Lateran, St. 
Maria Maggiore, S. Stephen on Monte Celio, the Apostles, S. 
Paul and S. Lorenzo beyond the walls. All shared more or less 
in Hs restoring bounty. Three other churches, S. Maria beyond 
the Tiber, S. Theodore, S. Prassede were rebuilt ; the Pantheon, 
no^y consecrated to the Virgin and aU Saints, was covered with a 
roof of lead. 

The Pontiff would secure the city from foreign foes, who for 
centuries, either through the feuds, the perfidy, or the turbulence 
of the Eomans themselves, or from their own ambition or hos- 
tility, had desolated the city. In the whole circuit, from the 
Porta Flumentana to the Pyramid of Cestius, and so all round 

■ ^ - In Manettfs Life of Nicolas V. 
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the city, the walls were strengthened, towers erected, fosses 
deepened. The Capitol was restored to its ancient strength and 
solidity. In order to convey his biiilding materials to the city, 
perhaps provisions, he cleansed the channel of the Anio; he 
repaired the stately aqueduct which brought the Acqua Yergine 
to the Fountain of Trevi. He restored the Milvian bridge. 

The munificence of Nicolas confined not itself to Eome. 
Everywhere in the Eoman territory rose churches, castles, public 
edifices. Already the splendid church of S. Francis, at Assisi, 
wanted repair : Nicolas built a church dedicated to S. Francis, at 
his favoured town of Fabriano; one at Gualdo in Umbria, to 
S. Benedict. Among his princely works was a castle at Fa- 
briano, great buildings at Oentumcellm, tlie walls of Civita Cas- 
tellana, a citadel at Narni, with bulwarks and deep fosses; an- 
other at Civita Yeccliia ; baths near Yiterbo ; buildings for orna- 
ment and for defence at Spoleto.f? 

The younger Alts, Sculpture and Painting began under his 
auspices still further to improve. Fra Angelico painted at Koine 
at the special command or request of Nicolas Y. 

Nicolas Y., on his death-bed, communicated to the Cardinals, 
who stood around in respectful sorrow, his last Will and Testa- 
ment. Tliis solemn appeal, as it were, to God and man, after a 
copious and mmute confession of faith, turned to his architec- 
tural works. These holy and worldly edifices he had raised not 
from ambition, from pride, from vain-glory, or for the perpetua- 
tion of liis name, but for two groat ends, the maintenance of 
file authority of the Church of Eome, and her more commanding 
dignity above all Cluistian people, as well as her security against 


lawless persecution. The majesty of such sacred imperishable 
monuments profoundly impresses the mind of man with the per- 
petuity, the eternity of religion. As to the secular buildings, 
the walls, towers, citadels, he recounts file dangers, the persecu- 
tions of Popes from early dajs ; Popes insulted, Popes dethinned, 
Popes imprisoned, Popes banished, Popes murdered, from Eiige- 



8 On tine astonishment and admiration mm constructi nnlH priscorum arte v<,d 
excited by the buildings of Nicolas V., read magnitudine ceduat/'— U. 138 . ** Nawquc 
the passages of /Eneas Sylvius,Vit.Fi^<?rio. Ut priscorum Csesarum moles totius urbis 
in, Quantum vero animo hie vaieret, structo 8«pen4 sic aidiheia Nicolai Papa*, 
et quam vastus sit ejus animus, ejua Jsedi- qaiequid uhique asset, nioderni Jaboris ex- 
ficia xnonstrant, quo nemo aut cellnnt.*’'— *P* 282 . *lhe hnxperor Jhrede- 

ficentius aut celerius aut splendidi«§ qimn rick, himself an excellent avcbitect, stood in 
ipse sedlficiavit. Ntoi tdrrw 'el : . wawment. 
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nitis II. tlirougli aU the darker ages, down to the conspiracy of 
Stephen Porcaro against himself. These were his motives for 
the conception and execution of so many sumptuous and so 
solid edifices. He proceeds to that sad burthen on his weary 
soul, the taking of Constantinople. He boasts with some, 
but surely blameless pride, of the peace of Italy ; he had re- 
strained, allayed, appeased the fierce wars among all the Princes 
and aU the Eepublics.^ 

Nor does he speak with less satisfaction or delight of his own 
labours in the cause of Letters ; the purchase of books, the copy- 
ing of manuscripts, the encouragement of scholars ; he appeals 
to the personal knowledge of the Cardinals, to the world, even 
to higher judgement, on his acquisition and liis employment of 
the wealth of the Pontificate : “ all these and every other kind 
of treasure, were not accumulated by avarice, not by simony, 
not by largesses, not by parsimony, as ye know ; but only through 
the grace of the most merciful Creator, the peace of the Church, 
and the pei^petual tranquillity of my Pontificate.’’ * 

Thus in Nicolas V. closed one great age of the Papacy. In 
Nicolas the Sovereign Italian Prince and the Pontiff met in 
serene and amicable dignity ; he had no temptation to found a 
princely family. But before long the Pontiff was to be lost in 
the Sovereign Prince. Nor was it less evident that the exclusive 
dominion of Latin Christianity was dravdng to a close, though 
nearly a century might elapse before the final secession of Teu- 
tonic Christianity, and the great permanent division of Chris- 
tendom, Each successive Pontificate might seem determined to 
advance, to hasten that stiU slow but inevitable revolution ; the 
audacious nepotism of Sixtus IV*, the wickednesses of Alex- 
ander VI,, which defy palliation ; the wars of Julius II., with the 
hoary Pope at the head of ferocious armies ; the political in- 
trigues and disasters of Clement VII. 


^ “ Bella ipsa, quibiis undiqiie frementibus 
jampridem tota bine inde Italia vexabatur, 
ita compescuimus, ita denique sedavimus, 
at omnes Principes, Respablicas, et Italos 
Popalos ad maximain concordiam sam- 
mamque pacem induceremus/* 

^ “ Hasc omnia pleraque alia divitiaruin 
et gazarum genera nobis non ex avaritii^, 
noU; ex simoni^, non ex largitionibus, non 

' 'T ‘ : ■' . r •' V • '' ■ 


ex parsiraoniS, at scitis, sed ex divind dun- 
taxat benigoissimi Creatoris gratid, et ex 
pace Ecclesiastic^ perpetu^que Pontificatus 
noster tranqaillitate provenisse non dubi- 
tamn,sP’‘ — Ibid. Manetti seems to assert 
that this long testament was read by the 
dying Pope. The improbability of this 
throws no doubt on its authenticity. 
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CHAPTER I 

SURVEY. 

Fro.m the reigii of Nicolas V. and the close of onr history, as 
from a high vantage ground, we must survey the whole realm of 
Latin Clmstendom— -the political and social state, as far as the 
relation of Latin Chiistianity to the gi-eat mass of mankind, the 
popular religion, with its mythology ; the mental development 
in philosophy, letters, arts. 

Eight centuries anda haKhad elapsed since the Pontificate 
of Gregory the Great— the epoch of the supreme dominion of 
Latin Christianity in the West. The great division of mankind, 
which at that time had become complete and absolute, into the 
clergy (including the monks, in later days the friars) and the 
rest of mankind, sti.ll subsisted in all its rigorous force. They 
were tw^o castes, separate and standing apart as by the irrepeal- 
able law of God. They were distinct, adverse, even antagonistic, 
in their theory of life, in their laws, in their corporate property, 
in their rights, in their immunities. In the aim and object of 
their existence, in their social duties and position, they were set 
asunder by a broad, deep, impassable line. P)ut the ecclesiastical 
caste being bound, at least by its law, to celibacy, in general 
could not perpetuate its race in the ordinary course of nature ; 
it was renewed by drawing forth from the laity men either en- 
dowed with or supposed to be trained to a peculiar mental tuiii, 
those in whom the intellectual capacity predominated over the 
physical force. Religion, which drove many out of the world 
witMn the sacred circle, might be a sentiment, a passion, an un- 
tliinking and unreasoning impulse of the inward being : holy 
ignorance might be the ambition, the boast, of some monks, and 
of the lower friars ; but in geneml the commission to teach the 
religion implied (4ough- iteaK m infueed gift or andtho 
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inseparable consequence of legitimate consecration to the office) 
some superiority of mind. At all eTcnts the body was to be 
neglected, sacrificed, subdued, in order that the inner being 
might ripen to perfection. The occupations of the clergy were 
to be in general sedentary, peaceful, quiescent. Their discipline 
tended stiH further to sift, as it were, this more intellectual 
class : the dull and negligent sunk into the lower offices, or, if 
belonging by their aristocratic descent to the higher, they ob- 
tained place and influence only by their race and connexions, 
wealth and rank by unclerical powers of body and of mind. 
These were ecclesiastics by profession, temporal princes, eyen 
soldiers,, by character and life. But this, according to the strict 
theory of the clerical privilege, was an abuse, an usurpation. 
Almost all minds which were gifted with or conscious of great 
intellectual capacity, unless kings, or nobles, or knights, whose 
talents might lead to military distinction, appeared predestined 
for, were irresistibly drawn into, or were dedicated by their pre- 
scient parents or guardians to the Chmoh, The younger sons, 
especially the illegitimate sons, even of kings, far more of princes 
and nobles, were devoted, as the Church became wealthy and 
powerful, to this career as a provision. But even with this there 
either was, or according to general opinion there ought to have 
been, some vocation and some preparation : many of these were 
among the ablest, some even among the most austere and pious 
of churchmen. The worst, if they did not bring the more fitting 
qualifications, brought connexion, famous names (in feudal times 
of great importance), and thus welded together, as it were, the 
Church with the State. 

Education, such as it was (and in many cases for the times it 
Education, was a high education), had become, with rare excep- 
tions, their exclusive privilege. Wlioever had great capacities 
or strong thii'st for Imowledge could neither obtain nor employ 
it but in the peaceful retirement, under the sacred character, 
with the special advantages of the churchman, or in the cloister. 
The whole domain of the human intellect was their possession. 
The universities, the schools, were theirs, and theirs only. There 
the one strife was betvveen the secular clergy and the regulars — 
the monks, or the friars the disciples of S. Dominic and S. 
Erancis., They were the canon lawyers, and for some centuries, 
as far , as it was known the teachers and professors of 
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tlie civil law. They were tlie historians, the poets, the philo- 
sophers. It was the first omen of their endangered supremacy 
that the civil lawyers in France rose against them in bold rivalry. 
When in the Empire the study of the old Eonian law developed 
principles of greater antiquity, therefore, it was asserted, of 
gTeater authority than the canon law, it was at once a sign and 
a proof that their absolute dominion was drawing towards its 
close— that human intellect was finding another road to distinc- 
tion and power. Physical science alone, in general, though 
with some famous exceptions, they unwisely declined: they 
would not risk the popular suspicion of magical and forbidden 
arts— a superstition which themselves indulged and encouraged. 
The profound study of the human body was thought inconsistent 
with the fastidious modesty of their profession.'" The perfection 
of medicine and of all cognate inquiries, indeed in general of 
natural philosophy itself, was left to Jews and Arabs: the great 
schools of medicine, Montpellier and Salerno, as they derived their 
chief wisdom from these sources, so they freely admitted unton- 
sured, perhaps imbaptised students. It is difficult to calculate 
the extent of this medical influence, which must have worked, 
if in secret, still with great power. The jealousy and hatred 
with which Jews or supposed unbelievers are seen at the courts 
of kings is a secret witness to that influence. At lengtii we find 
the king’s physician, as under Louis XL, the rival in authority 
of the king’s confessor. In this alone the hierarchical caste does 
not maintain its almost exclusive dominion over all civil as well 
as ecclesiastical transactions. 

For it is not only from their sacred character, hut from their 
intellectual superiority, that they are in the courts, in tlie comi- 
cils, of kings ; that they are the negotiators, the ambassadors of 
sovereigns ; they alone can read and draw up state papers, com- 
pacts, treaties, or frame laws. Writing is almost their special 
mystery ; the notaries, if not tonsured, as they mostly were, are 
directed, ordered by the Clergy : they are in geixeiml the servants 
and agents of ecclesiastics. In every kingdom of Europe tlio 
Clergy form one of the estates, balance or blindly loml the 
nobles ; and this too not merely as churchmen and eBrolIcd in 


The observant Chaucer gives the con- wa« but littcl on the Bible/* Prologue m 

verse, Physicisins were even then under the Boctor of Physique, 

the evil fame of irreligion. His studio 
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tlie liiglier service of God, but from tbeir felt and acknowledged 
pre-eminence in tlie administration of temporal affairs. 

To tliis recognised intellectual superiority, arising out of tlie 
power of selecting tlie recruits for their army according to their 
mental stature, their sole possession of the discipline necessary 
to train such men for their loftier position, and the right of 
choosing, as it were, their ofScers out of this chosen few — must 
be added their spiritual authority, their indefeasible power of 
pre-declaring the eternal destiny of every living layman. To 
doubt the sentence of that eternal destiny was now an effort of 
daring as rare as it was abhorrent to the common sense of men. 
Those who had no religion had superstition; those wdio believed 
not trembled and were silent ; the speculative unbeliever, if 
there wnre such, shrouded himself in secresy from mankind, 
even from himself : the unuttered lawless thought lay deep in his 
omx heart. Those who openly doubted the unlimited power of 
the clergy to absolve were sects, outcasts of society, proscribed 
not only by the detestation of the clergy, but by the popular 
hatred. The keys of heaven and hell were absolutely in the 
hands of the priesthood— even more, in this life they were not 
•without influence. In the events of war, in the distribution of 
eartldy misery or blessing, abundance or famine, health or pes- 
tilence, they were the intercessors with the saints, as the saints 
were intercessors with heaven. They 'were invested in a kind 
of omniscience. Confession, since the decree of the Lateran 
Council under Innocent III., an universal, obligatory, indis- 
pensable duty, laid open the whole heart of every one, from the 
Emperor to the peasant, before the priesthood ; the entire moral 
being of man, undistinguishable from his. religious being, 'was 
under their supervision and control, asserted on one side, aclmow'- 
ledged on the other. No act was beyond their cognisance, no 
act, hardly any thought, was secret. They were at once a go- 
vernment and a police, to which every one w^as bound to inform 
against himself, to he the agent *of the most rigid self-delation, 
to endure the closest scrutiny, to be denied tbe least evasion or 
equivocation, to be submitted to the moml torture of menaced, 
of dreaded damnation if he concealed or disguised the truth, to 
undergo the most crushing, humiliating penance. Absolution, 
after which the sotd thirsted with insatiable thhst, might be de- 
layed, held in suspense, refused ; if granted it was of inestimable 
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■price., ,Tlie. sacraments,, .absolutely., necessary to .spiritual life,, 
were at tlieir disposal. Baptism to tlie infant would hardly be 
refused ; but the Eiicliarist, Clirist himself offered on the altar, 
God made by consecrated hands, God materialised down to the 
rudest apprehension, could be granted or withheld according to 
the arbitrary, irresponsible judgement of the priest. The body, 
after death, might repose in consecrated ground with the saints, 
or be cast out, to be within the domain, the uncontested prey of 
devils. The Excommunication cut the man off, whatever his 
rank or station, from the Church, beyond whose pale was utter 
impossibility of salvation, No one could presume to have hope 
for a man wdio died under excommunication. Such were the 
inculcated, by most recognised, at least apprehended, doctrines. 
The Interdict, the special prerogative of the Pope, as the anta- 
gonist, the controller of Sovereigns, smote a kingdom with 
spiritual desolation, during which the niggardly and imperfect 
rites, the baptism sparingly administered, the rest of the life 
without any religious ceremony, the extreme unction or the last 
sacrament coldly vouchsafed to the chosen few, the churcliyard 
closed against the dead, seemed to consign a whole nation, a 
whole generation, to irrevocable pexxlition. 

Thus throughout the \vorld no man could stand alone ; the 
priest was the universal lord of the universal human conscience. 
The inv^ard assurance of faith, of rectitude, of virtue, of love of 
man or love of God, without the ratification of the confessor ; the 
witness of the spiiit within, unless confirmed, avouched by the 
pi’icst, wus nothing. Without the passport to everlasting life, 
everlasting life must recede from the hopes, from the attainment 
of man. And by a strange yet perhaps unavoidable anomaly, 
the sacredness of the priest W'as inalienable, indelible, altogether 
irrespective of his life, his habits, his personal holiness or unholi- 
ness, There might be secret murmurs at the avarice, pride, 
lit^entiousness of the priest : public opinion might even in some 
eases boldly hold him up to shame and obloquy, he was still 
}>riest, bishop, pope ; his sacraments lost not their efficacy, his 
verdict of eoiulemnation or absolution w^as equally valid ; all the 
acts of John XXIII., till his depQsal, were tlie acts of the suc- 
cessor of St Peter. And if this triumph over the latent moral 
indignation of mankind was the manifestation of its strength, so 
its oppugnaucy to that indiguattoU' was its fall ; it was the pre- 
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monition, tlie proclamation of its silent abrogation in the hearts 
of men. The historian has to state the fact, rather than curiously 
and judicially to balance the good and evil (for good there un- 
doubtedly was, yast good in such ages of class tyrannising oyer 
class, of unintermitting war on a wide or a narrow scale, of vio- 
lence, lawlessness, brutality) in this universal sacerdotal domi- 
nation.; ■: 

It is impossible to estimate the fluctuating proportion between 
Monks and thcsc two castcs of the Christian population to each 
Friars. other. The number of the Secular Clergy was of 
course, to a certain extent, limited by the spiritual wants of the 
community and the means of maintenance. But it compre- 
hended within the sacred circle of immunity and privilege a vast 
host of unenrolled and subordinate retainers, those wdio had re- 
ceived for some purpose of their ow, some wdio in the ruder 
ages had been compelled to take the simple tonsure, some ad- 
mitted to what were called the lower orders, and who in all large 
churches, as subdeacons, acolyths, singers, were very numerous, 
down to those who held more menial offices, sacristans, beadles, 
servants of all classes. But there w^as absolutely nothing to limit 
the number of Monks, still less that of the Friars in their four 
Orders, especially the disciples of S. Dominic and S. Francis. 
No one was too poor or too low to become a privileged and sacred 
Mendicant. No qualification was necessary but piety or its sem- 
blance, and that might too easily be imitated. While these 
Orders in the Universities boasted of the most erudite and subtle, 
and all- accomplished of the Schoolmen, they could not disdain 
or altogether reject those who in the spirit, at least of one of 
their Founders, maintained the supeiiority of holy ignorance. 
Instead of being amazed that the Friars swarmed in such hordes 
over Christendom, it is ratlier wonderful that the whole abject 
and wretched peasantry, rather than be trampled to the earth, 
or maddened to Flagellantism, Jacquerie, or Communism, did 
not all turn able-bodied religious Beggars, so the strong English 
sense of Wycliffe designates ,the great mass of the lower Fran- 
ciscans in England. The Orders themselves, as was natural 
when they became wealthy and powerful, must have repressed 
rather than encouraged the enrolment of such persons ; instead 
of prompting to the utmost, they must have made it a distinc- 
tion, a difficulty, a privilege^ to be allowed to enter upon the en- 
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joynieiit of their comparatively easy, roviiig, iiot by all accounts 
too severe life- To the serf inured to the scanty fare and not 
unfrequeiit famine, the rude toil and miserable lodging ; and to 
the peasant vnth Ms skin hard to callousness and his weather- 
beaten frame, the fast, the maceration, even the flagellation 
of the Eriar, if really religious (and to the religious these self- 
inflicted miseries were not withou {; their gratiflcation), must have 
been no very rigorous exchange ; while the freedom to the serf, 
the power of wandering from the soil to which he w^as hound 
down, the being Ms own property, not that of another, must have 
been a strong temptation. The door must have been closed with 
some care; some stern examination, probation, or inquiry, must 
have preceded the initiation and the adoption of bretlmen into 
the fraternity, or the still enlarging houses had been too narrow ; 
they would have multiplied into unmanageable numbers. Yet, 
if more cold and repulsive in the admission of those humbler 
votaries, the protests of the Universities, and other proofs, show 
that the more promising and higher youth were sought with 
ardent proselytism.^ 

The property, especially the territorial and landed property of 
the Hierarchy and the Monastic Orders, it is equally impossible 
to estimate. It varied, of course, in different ages, and in every 
kingdom in Christendom. Nor if we knew at anyone time the 
proppi'tionate extent of Church lands to that not under mort- 
main, would it be any measure, or any sore criterion, of their 
relative value. This property, instead of standing secure in its 
theoretic inalienability, was in a constant fluctuation; the Papal 


territory itself was frequently during the darker centuries usurped, 
recovered, granted away, resumed. Tlmoughout Cliristendom tlie 
legal, inalienabihty of Church lands was perpetually assailed in 
earlier times by bold depredators, and baffled by ingenious devices 
of granting away the usxxfruct. We have heard perpetiud com- 
plaints against these kinds of endowments of their sons or de- 
scendants by the mamed clergy; the unmarried yet dissolute 
or extravagant beneficiaries, were no doubt as regardless of the 


*> On the degenerate state of the Friars 
the serious prose and the satirical poetry are 
full of dehiils. Read too the Supplication 
of' Beggais (n later production, tetnp* Henry 
VIU,), and the inimitable Colloquie# of 

VOL. VL 


Emimis. One of the reasons alleged at 
title Council of Trent against submilting the 
regulars to episcopal discipline was their 
‘Sarpi, Hi. p. 15S. 
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sanctity of ecclesiastical property, and as sulotle in conveying 
away its value to their kinsmen, or for their own immediate ad- 
vantage. Besides all these estates, held in absolute property, 
was the tithe of the produce of all other lands.'^ The whole sacer- 
dotal system of Latin Christianity, iGa-st from analogy, afterw^ards 
as direct precedent, assumed all the privileges, powers, rights, 
endowments of the Levitical priesthood ; and thus arraying itself 
in the irrefragable authority of God’s older Word, of vdiicli it did 
not acknowledge the abrogation where its interests ^vere so nearly 
concerned, claimed the tithe as of inherent, perpetual, divine law. 

From an eaidy period Christians had been urged to devote this 
proportion of their wealth to religious uses ; a proportion so easy , 
and natui’a! that it had prevailed, and had obtained a prescriptive 
authority, as the rule of sacred oblation to the temples among 
the customs of many Heathen nations.'^ The perpetual claim to 
tithes was urged by Councils and by Popes in the sixth century. 
Charlemagne throughout his empire, lung Ethelwolf, and, later, 
Edward the Confessor in England, either overawed by the de- 
clared authority of the Old Testament, or thinking it but a fair 
contribution to the maintenance of public "worship and for other ^ 
religious uses, gave the force of civil law to this presumed sacred i ^ 


obligation. Duiing several centuries it was urged by the 
preachers, not merely as an indispensable part of Christian duty, 
but as a test of Christian perfection.® 

Tithe was first received by the Bishop, and distributed by him 
in tlnee or in four portions ; to himself, to the clergy, for the 
fabric of the churches, for the poor. But all kinds of irregu- 
larities crept into the simple and stately uniformity of this uni- 
versal tax and its administration. It was retained by the Bishop ; 
the impoverished clergy murmured at their meagre and dispro- 
portionate share. As the parochial divisions became slowiy and 
irregularly distinct and settled, it was in many cases, but by no 
means universally, attached to the cure of souls. The share of 


® Hallam has summed up (Middle Ages, 
c. vii.) with his usual judgement and ac- i 
curacy what is most important on this sub-: | 
ject, in Father Paul, Muratori, Giaanone, » 
Fleury, and Schmidt. ^ 

^ In the controversy which arose on the 
publication of Seiden^s book on Tithes, the 
High Church writers, Montague and *Tnd^- 


ley, were diffuse and triumphant in their 
quotations from Heathen writers, as though, 
by showing the concurrence of universal 
religion with the Mosaic institutes, to make 
out tithes to be a part of Natural I^eli- 
gion. See abstract of their arguments in 
Collier. 

« Paolo Sarpi, quoted by Mr. Hallam. 
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the fabric became iiiicertaiii and fluctuating, till at length other 
means were founci for the erection and the maintenance of the 
Church buildings. The more splendid Prelates and Chapters, 
aided by the piety of Kings, Barons, and rich men, disdained 
tliis fund, so insufficient for their magnificent designs; the 
building of churches was exacted from the devotion or the super- 
stition of the laity ill general, conjointly with the munificence of 
the ecclesiastics. So, too, the right of the poor to their portion 
became a freewill contribution, measured by the generosity or 
the wealth of the Clergy ; here a splendid, ever-flowing largess ; 
there a parsimonious, hardly-extracted dole. 

The tithe suffered the fate of other Church property; it was 
at times seized, alienated, 'appropriated by violence or by fraud. 
It was retained by the Bishops or wealthy clergy, who assigned 
a miserable stipend to a poor Vicar ; it fell into the hands of lay 
impropriators, who had either seized it, or, on pretence of farm- 
ing it, provided in the cheapest maimer for the performance of 
the service ; the Monasteries got possession of it in large portions, 
and served the cures from their Abbey or Cloister. In England 
it was largely received by foreign Beneficiaries, who never saw 
the land from which they received this tribute. 

Still, however levied, however expended, however invaded by 
what were by some held to be sacrilegious hands, much the 
larger part of this tenth of all the produce of the land through- 
out Christendom, with no deduction, except the moderate ex- 
pense of collection, remained in the hands of the Hierarchy. It 
was gradually extended from the produce of land to all other 
produce, cattle, poultry, even fish. 

The High Aristocracy of the Church, from the Pope to the 
member of the capitular body, might not disdain to participate 
in this, which ought to have been the exclusive patrimony of the 
parochial and labouring clergy: but their estates, wliich were 
Lordships, Baronages, Princedoms, in the Pope a kingdom, were 
what placed them on a level with, or superior to, the Knights^ 
Barons, Princes, Kings of the world. 

These possessions tliroughout Latin Clmstendom, both of the 
Seculars and of the Monasteries, if only calculated from their 
less clerical expenditure, on their personal pomp and luxury, on 
their wars, on their palaces, and from Iheir more honourable 
prodigality on their cathedrals, idiurches, monastic buildings, 

^ V 02 
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must liaye been enormous ; and for some period were absolutely 
exempt from contribution to the burthens of the State/ We 
have seen the first throes and struggles of Papal nepotism ; we 
have seen bold attempts to quarter the kinsmen of Popes on the 
territories of the Papacy, to create noble patrimoriies, or even 
principalities, in their favour ; but there is no Papal family of 
the time preceding Nicolas V. which boasts its hereditary opu- 
lence or magnificent palace, like the Eiarios, Parneses, Bar- 
beriins, Corsinis, of later times. The Orsinis and Colonnas were 
Princes created Popes, not descendants of Popes. The vast 
wealth of the Archbishopric of Milan has shone before us ; an 
Archbishop was the founder of the Ducal House of Visconti. In 
Italy, hovi'over, in general, the Prelates either never possessed 
or were despoiled of the vast wealth which distinguished the 
Ultramontane Prelates. Eomagna had become the Papal do- 
main ; Eavenna had been compelled to yield up her rival terri- 
tory, The Crusades had not thrown the lands into their hands 
by the desertion of their lords. In the commercial wealth of 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, they had no share. At Con- 
stance, as it has appeared, the Ultrainontanes feared that the 
poverty of the Italian Bishops would place them at the com- 
mand of the Pope. In Germany the Prince- Archbishops, the 
Electors, were not scrupulous in extending the wide pale of their 
ecclesiastical principalities. The grant of estates, of territories, 
was too common a bribe or a reward from a doubtful aspirant to 
the Imperial throne. How many fiefs held by Mentz, by Treves, 
and by Cologne, dated from the eve of, or from the coronation of 
an Emperor, raised to the throne after a severe contest I Among 
the other Prince-Prelates of the Empire, distracted as Germany 
was for centuries by wars between the Popes and the Emperors, 
wars between the Emperor and his refractory subjects, their 
power w^as perpetually increasing their wealth, their wealth ag- 
grandising their power. They were too useful allies not to be 
subsidised by the contending parties ; and those subsidies, being 
mostly in grants of lands, enhanced the value of their alliance. 

In France, the prodigality of the weaker Kings of each race, 
and each race successively, from the faineant Merovingians, 


' Some estates of the Church were held on the tenure of military service, most in 
Francalmoigne. — Hallam. 
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seemed to dwindle dowm into inevitable WYealmess/ liad vied witli 
eacli otlier ill beaping estates upon tlie clergy-; and in founding 
and endowing monasteries. If tbe later Kings, less under strong 
religious iinpiilses, and under heavier financial einbarrassnients, 
were less prodigal; if the mass of secular ecclesiastical property 
is of earlier date,^' few reigns passed 'without the foundation of 
some religious houses. The Mendicant Orders liad their spacious 
and splendid convents in Paris, ^ and in the other great cities of 
■France.' 

In England the Statute of Mortmain had been the STational 
Protest against the perpetual encroachment of the Churcli on 
the landed propeify of the realm. At length the subtlety of tiie 
Lawyers baffled the subtlety of the Churchmen ; the strong, stern 
Law could be neither infringed nor eluded. But it left the 
Church in possession of all which had been heaped at her feet 
by the prodigal Anglo-Saxon Kings, and the Kormans hardly 
less prodigal. If it had not passed down absolutely undimi- 
riished, it had probably on the whole been constantly enlarging 
its borders; if usurped, or its usufruct, if not the fee, fraudu- 
lently made away,’^ it had in many cases widely extended itself 
by purchase, as w'ell as by donation and bequest.^ 

There are four periods at wliich public documents seem at 


s The Abbe' Maury, in the debate on the 
confiscation of church property, asserted 
tiiat the tenure of some of their estates was 
older than Clovis. (Lamartine, Les Con- 
stituants, iii. p. 113.) in the debates on 
the confiscation of church property in the 
National Assembly in 1789, 1790, M. Tal- 
leyrand estimated the income of the clergy 
from tithes at eighty millions of francs, 
from the lands at seventy millions; total 
one hundred and fifty millions. This, I 
presume, did not include the lands, at least 
not the houses of the monasteries. (Buchon 
et Houx, Hist. Parlementaire de la K^v. 
Fraiwaise, iii. p. 156.) In the proposal for 
the suppression of the religious houses, 
M. Treilhai'd declared that four hundred 
millions might be produced by the sale of 
the monastic houses, which might be se* 
cuiarised. Those in Paris alone might be 
sold for one hundred and fifty millions, A 
calculation was produced, made in 1775, 
that at 150 livres the toise, they would 
yield 217,309,000 livres. In another rfr 
port it was stated that the clergy Md -oae-; 
fifth of the net revenue from land in 


amounting , to two hundred millions, ex- 
clusive of the tithe. (T. v. p. 328.) 

^ 3ee Dulaure, Hist, de Paris, a book 
with much valuable information, but hostile 
to the clergy. 

‘ At the Revolution six Orders had three 
liousCvS in Paris, some others two. They 
must have amounted to betw^een forty and 
fifty. 

Churches were leased to laymen, and 
without doubt became their actual pro- 
perty ; as such were bought and sold. 

^ The Churcli bought largely. The 
statute Quia JKmptores ” shows abun- 
dantly that the possessions of the Church 
were greatly increased by purchase as well 
as by donation mid bequest. It was a very 
common practice to purchase an <wtate in 
revemon, or to purchase and grant the 
estate to the foimer Lord for his life : on 
his death (si obire coiitigcrit) it fell to the 
Church. Few rich men entered a monastery 
wlihwmt bringing seme esfcde or provision 
iheih, which became the inalienable 
of the Camnumity. See instances 
m TayloFs Index Monastiais, 
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first sight to throw a steady and distinct light on the extent and 
value of church property in England, its actual if not its relative 
value. Yet on examination the result of the inquiry becomes 
dim, confused, and contradictory. It offers no more than a very 
rude and uncertain approximation to positive conclusions. 

I. Doomsday-Book gives the lands in the possession of ecclesi- 
astics, as w^ell as lay holders, those of bishops, chapters, churches, 
monasteries. The^^rst inspection of Doomsday may seem to 
present startling facts. In the whole County of Eent, besides 
the King (with whom the Churches of St. Martin in Dover and 
the Church of Canterbury share those towns), appear as land- 
oTOers: — 1. The Archbishop of Canterbiuy; 2. His Monks 
(Christchmrch) ; 3. The Bishop of Eochester ; 4. The Bishop of 
Bayeux 5. The Abbey of Battle ; 6. St. Augustine’s ; 7. Ab- 
bey of St. Peter’s, Ghent. Only four knights, and Albert the 
Chaplain. In Middlesex are the King, the Archbishop, the 
Bishop of London, his Canons (of St. Paul’s), the Abbot of 
Westminster, the Abbot of the Holy Trinity in Eouen, the 
Abbot of Barking, with eighteen others, barons and knights. 
In Worcestershire the King, the Church of Worcester, the Bishop 
of Hereford, the Church of St. Denys near Paris, the Church of 
Cormelies, the Abbeys of Westminster, Pershore, Evesham ; the 
Bishop of Bayeux, the Church of St. GutlJac, the Clerks of 
Wrehampton, with fifteen laymen. In Berkshire, among sixty- 
three holders, are the King, five Bishops, among them Durham 
and Coutances, ten Abbots and Abbesses. In DevonsHre, of 
fifty-three, are the King, two Bishops, Exeter and Coutances, 
ten abbeys, among them Eouen, Mont St. Michael, St. Stephen 
and Holy Trinity at Caen. During the reign of our Herman 
sovereigns these transmarine monasteries held their lands in 
England. They were either cells or dependent priories which sent 
their revenues across the sea. As England and Prance became 
hostile powers they were gradually seized, till at length, in the 
time of Henry V., they were confiscated by the strong hand of 
the law, and vested by Act of Parliament in the Crown.^ Our 
history has dwelt, on more than one occasion, on the estates and 
benefices held by foreign prelates, chiefly Italians. 


»’■ Odo, Bishop of Bayeixx, held lauds in ” Ellis, Introduction to Doomsday. Col- 
sixteen counties. — Sir H. Ellis, Introduc- Her, i. p, 650, 
tion. 
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IL The yaliiatioii made in the reign of Edward I., by order 
of Pope Mcolas IV. The whole ecclesiastical property was 
A assessed at rather more than 200,000?., a valuation much 
higher than had been admitted before; the tenth levied was 
above 20,000?.*^ 

III. The remarkable petition of the Commons to Henry IV., ^ 
for the confiscation of the -whole Church property and its appro- 
priation to the maintenance of a nobility, knighthood, sqnirehood, 
burghership, and almshouses, retaining only a priesthood of 
15,000, without distinction of Orders, and on the annual stij)end 
of seven marks each. This wild revolutionary scheme estimated 
^ ^ the temporalities of the Church at 322,000 marks a year.'i They 
were thrown together in large masses, each of 20,000, as— 1. The 
see of Canterbury, with the abbeys of Glmstchurch, St. Augustine, 
Shrewsbury, Coggleshal, St. Osyth. 2. York (not including 
Fontaines, Eivaux, and some other abbeys). 3. Sk of the 
larger abbeys, Dover, Battle, Leaves, Coventry, Daventiy, and 
Tournay (Thorney ?) malve up another 20,000.’' The total esti- 
mate of tlie Clmroh property may seem to have been based on 


tlie valuation of Pope Nicolas, the established cataster \yliich 
had been acted upon for above a century. It is curious, how- 
ever, as setting down the annual income necessary to maintain 
the state of an Earl at 3000 marks ; of a Knight at 100, with 
four plough-lands ; an Esquire 40, with two plough-lands. How 
the poor Priest was to live on his seven marks, unless by the 
bounty and hospitality of Ms parishioners — ceri:ainly with no 
hospitality or almsgiving of Ms own — ^these early levellers seem 
not to have thought,® About this period, according to another 
statement, there were in England 46,822 churches, 52,285 villee, 


vol. V. p. 40, and note, for the 
clehiils A.D, 1292. 

^ Walsingham, p. 379. Introd. Fox, ji. 
p. 725, A.T>. 1410.' 

That is (ailculating the mark at two- 
thirds of a pound, 1.3s. 4^^.), nearly* the 
vSfinie ns the Papal valuation* 

Walsingham seems to say that they 
were set to prove this vast wealth of the 
clergy, and failed : Sed cum nitereniur 
ostendere de quibus locis tarn gmndes 
siinnna:* levari possont, tinde prsemissi do- 
tareutur vel ditiirentur, defecerunt »ci*u- 
tantes senitiuio et dum diliguut vanitatem 
t|n»sivere mendacium.” 

** This concurrence, which is at least ap- 


f proximate, may appear to be of higher 
authority thau the calculation drawn, iroin 
a passage of Knighton, which would more 
than double the amount of church property. 
In the year 1337 two Cardinal Legates 
came to England, They received for tlieir 
expenses 50 marks a day, which was raised 
hy four pennies from every benefice, exempt 
or not exempt. The revenue of tiie Church 
would thus amount to 2000 marks a day ; 
multiplied hy 305, 730,000 marks ; nearly 
500,0001. Macphcrsoifs Annals of CJom- 
meree, i. .519 j Hal lam. But the Valor of 
Fppe .Sicelw was framed by those who 
wished as much as possible to elude or 
, , their taxation. 
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53,225 military fiefs, of whicli tlie ecclesiastics and religions 
field 28,000. Tfins tfiey were in possession of above one fialf of 
the knights’ fees in tfie realm.* 

IV. Tlie valuation of the whole church property, immediately 
before the suppression of the larger monasteries,'' as compared 
with that of Nicolas IV., might be expected to furnish at once 
a positive and a relative estimate of tfie Church possessions. In 
the Act for the suppression of the smaller •monasteries,’" those 
with an income under 200Z. a year, it was supposed that about 
380 communities would be dissolved (about 100 then escaped or 
eluded dissolution), and that the Crown would derive 32,000Z. of 
yearly revenue from the confiscation, with 100,000Z. in plate, 
jewels, money, and other valuables. After the suppression of tfie 
larger monasteries, >' the amount of the whole revenue escheated 
to the Crown was calculated at 161,000?.'' A little before this 
period the revenue of England from lands and possessions had 
been calculated at 4,000,000?. the monastic property, there- 
fore, was not more than a twen tieth part of the national pro- 
perty. To this must be added the whole Chinch property that 



remained, that of the Bishops, Chapters, Colleges, and Parochial 
Clergy.^ Tfie Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII. offers no sum 
total ; but, according to Speed, the whole value was 320,150?. 10s. 
If of this, 186,512?. 8s. 11^-c?. was the gross value of that of tfie 
monasteries (the sum escheated to the King, 161,000?.), tfie 
secular property was about half of the whole. Together the tw^o 


^ TKis rests on a passage in the Ap- 
pendix to Hearne’s ATebuiy, Mr. Sharon 
Turner, v. 166, quotes it. Mr, Hallam 
appears to accept its results, Middle Ages, 
ii. p. *506. Other authorities, quoted in 
Taylor, p. xxiii., make 60,215 knights* fees j 
those held by the clergy 23,115. Spelman 
bi'ings down the proportion to a third ; so 
too Sir W. Temple. 

" Ann, Hen. VIIL 26 A.D. 1534, pub- 
lished by the Kecord Commission, to be 
compared with Speed’s Catalogue of Reli- 
gious Houses, Benefices, &;c. On the re- 
venues of the monasteries, see Dugdale and 
Stevens, Mr. Nasmyth’s excellent edition of 
Tanner’s Notitia. No book is more in- 
structive than the Index Monasticus of the 
diocese of Norwich, by Mr, Richd,. Taylor, 
London, 1821. 

* Burnet, 192, 222. Rymer, xiv. 574. 
Stevens, Appendix to Dugdale. Lingard, 


c. iv. Burnet gives 131,607/. 65 . 4d. for 
the larger monasteries, hut adds, it zvas 
at least ten times the sum in true value,^* 

^ Lord Herbert; Speed; Hume, c. 31. 

* It is vsingular that these two suras 
amount to near 200,000/. The whole pro- 
perty of the Church, according to the 
valuation of Nicolas IV., stood at about 
204,000/., so that the value of Monastic 
property was then near that of the whole 
Church property under Edward I. 

This is stated by Hume, and on such 
a subject Hume was likely to be accurate, 
but he does not give his authority. 

^ One insulated point of comparison has 
offered iteelf. According to the Valor of 
Nicolas, Christ Church, Canterbury, was 
assessed at 355/. 195. 2d., under Henry 
I VIIL at 2,349/. 8 s. 5d., an increase of 
about seven times. 
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sums would amomiit to a teiitli of tlie reyeiiue of tlie kingdom 
as 'estimated Ly . Hume.° 

But tliis estimate is very fallacious/ botli as to tlie extent 
and the actual value® of the Church projperty. As to the extent^ 
in London and the neighbouring counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Essex, the Church lands, or at least the lands in which the 
Church had some tenure, must have been enormous. Hardly a 
parish in Middlesex did not belong, certainly so far as manorial 
rights, to the Bishop of London, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
PauFs, the Abbot and monks of Westminster, and other religious 
houses— the Carthusians, St. John’s Clerkenwell (the Hospi- 
tallers), Sion, and many smaller foundations. The Chapter of 
St. Paul’s swept in a broad belt round the north of London till 
they met the Church of Westminster at Hampstead and Pad- 
dington.^ The Abbot of Westminster was almost a prince of 
Westminster.^ 

On the other hand, the estates and manors of the Church 
and of the monasteries, though, as probably having been the 
longest under cultivation, the best cultivated, in productive 
value were far below then imagined wealth. The Chnreli was 
by usage, perhaps from interest, an indulgent landlord. Of the 
estates, a large part had become copyliold, and paid only a 
moderate quit-rent, and a small fixed fine on renewal. Of those 


c When, by Bishop Burnet’s advice 
(Burnet’s Own Times, edit, Oxford, v. 
p. 118), the First Fruits and Tenths were 
made over to the Board, called Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the tenths were reckoned 
at 11,000^., which has now remained un- 
altered, according to the valuation of Henry 
VIIL This would make the property 
11 1,000 A Speed gives 111,207/. i4-s. 2d., 
hut a certain portion had been appropriated 
to the Bishops and Chapters, which makes 
up the total. 

^ Some of the richer monasteries had 
sunk to a small oligarchy, ■ Chei’tsey, with 
14 monks, had 740 A a year; Furness, with 
30, 96GA It is curious to compare Hume 
and Lingard. Both select Furness as their 
example (Hume puts Fiiniess in Lincoln- 
shire). Hume gives the small number of 
monks as compared with tlie great income j 
on the signal inicpiity of the mode in which 
the suppression mvs enforced he is silent. 
Lingard is cohlly eloquent, as is his wont, 
on the iniquity —of the small number <si 
monks not a word. 


e On the important question of the re- 
lative value of money at that time and the 
present, taking in the joint consideration of 
weight of silver and price of provisions, 
Mr, Taylor, in 1821, would multiply by 
15 times. Land in Norfolk let from Is, Od. 
to 2s. 6d. an acre ; wages for a haymaker 
were, during Henry Vll. and Henry VIII., 
Id. to l^d. a day. The whole ecclesiastical 
revenues in the diocese of Norwich would 
be worth 510,000/. a year. 

^ Archdeacon Hale has printed, not jet 
published (for the Camden Society), what 
he calls the Domesday of St. Paul; the 
Visitation of the manoi'S of the Dean and 
Chapter (not the separate estates of the 
prebendaries). It throws great light on 
this point, as well as on the tenure and 
condition of the Church property. 

» At tlie Dissolution Westminster was 
the most wealthy monastery— it was esti- 
mate at 3077/. ; St, John’s, Clerkenwell, 

■ the richest of the mllstsiry orders, 2385/.; 
Sl©% the richest nunnery, 19441.— Speed, 
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on wliicli tlie Cliiirch reseryed tlie full fee, tlie fines on renewals, 
Avlietlier on lires or for terms of years, were no doubt extremely 
moderate. They bad become hereditary in families, and ac- 
quired the certainty of actual possession. The rents Avere paid 
in money, usually of small amount, in serAuces to the landlord 
(the Prebendaiy or the Church), in the enltir-ation of then 
lands, and to a considerable extent in kind. Probably the latter 
contribution was not taken into the account of their value. But 
not only had each monastery its common refectory, each Chapter 
had its common estabEshment, its common table, its horses, and 


other couA^eniences, largely supplied by the grOAA^ers ; hay and 
straw, beasts, poultry furnished at specified times by the tenants. 
Each had its mill, its brewhouse, its bakery ; and no doubt the 
annual expenses of the House, or Domus, were to a large extent 
supplied from these unreckoned soimces.^ Yet on the whole the 
tenants, no doubt, of tlie Church shared a full portion of the 
wealth of the Church, so secure and easy was their tenure ; and 
it Avas not uncommon for ecclesiastics to take beneficiary leases 
of the lands of their oAvn Church, Avhich they bequeathed as 
property to their kindred or heirs, not unfrequently to their 
children. Besides this, over all their property the Church had 
a host of ofiicers and retainers, steAA^'ards of their courts, receiA'ers, 
proctors, la-AAyers, and other dependents, numberless in name 
and function. 

But of the Avealth of the Clergy, the landed property, even 
with the tithe, was by no means the Avhole ; and, invaded as it 
Avas by aggression, by dilapidation, by alienation through fraud 
or violence, limited in its productiveness by usage, by burthens, 
by generosity, by maladministration, it may be questioned whe- 
ther it was the largest part./ ' The vast treasures accumulated 
by the Avignonese Pontiffs when the Papal territories were occu- 
pied by enemies or adventurers, and could have yielded but 


All this throws light on a reiy curious 
state of things at St. Paul’s ; no doubt not 
peculiar to St, Paul’s. The Chapter con- 
sisted of 30 Prebendaries, each with his 
separate estate, and originally his right to 
share in the common fund, on condition of 
performing certain services in the Church. ■ 
The Prebendaries withdrew each to the care 
and enjoyment of his Prebend, or, if a Plu- 
ralist, of many Prebends, leaving the duties 
to be performed by certain ResHentiaries ; 


so wbeii the daily mass, the perpetual ofSce, 
was imposed as a burthen, it was difficult 
to keep up the number of Kesidentiaries. 
In process of time the Common Fund grew 
larger, the emoluments and advantages from 
oblations, obits, and other sources increased 
in value ; there was then a strife and a 
press to become a Residentiary. It was 
necessary (the exhausted fund was the plea) 
to obtain Papal or Archiepiscopal decrees 
to limit the number of Kesidentiaries. 
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scanty revenues, testify to tlie voluntary or compulsory tribute 
paid by Western Clmsteiidom. to ber Supreme Court of Appeal. 

* If tlie Bisbops mainly depended on their endowments, to the 
Clergy, to the monastic churches, oblations (in many cases now 
from free gifts hardened into rightful demands) were pouring 
in, and had long been pouring in, with incalcnlable profusion. 
Kot only might not the altars, hardly any part of the church 
might be approached without a votive gift. The whole life, the 
death of every Clmistian w^as bound up wuth the ceremonial of 
the Church ; for almost every oflSce, was received from the rich 
and generous the ampler donation, fx’om the poorer or more par- 
» simo3iious ^yas exacted the hard-wrung fee. Above all, there 
were tlie masses, which might lighten the sufferings of the soul 
ill purgatory ; there ■was the prodigal gift of the dying maai out 
of selfish love for hiiuscdf f the more generous and no less pro- 
digal gift of the bereaved, out of holy charity for others. Tho 
dying man, from the King to the peasant, when he had no 
further rise for his worldly riches w^ould devote tliein to this 
cudfi' the living, out of profound respect or deep aifoction for 
the beloved Imsband, parent, brother, kinsman, friend, w^onld 
he, and actually wirs, not less bountiful and munificent.^ Add 
to all this the oblations at the crosses of the liedcemer, or the 
shrines of popular and famous saints, for their intercessory 
prayers to avert the imminent calamity, to assiiag(3 the sorrow, 
or to grant snccess to the schemes, it miglit be, of ambition, 
avarice, or any other passion, to obtain pardon for sin, to bring 


down blessing : crosses and shrines, many of them supposed to bo 
endowed with miraculous powders, constantly w^orking miracles.^ 


^ I am able to illustrate this from the 
records of St, PauFs, which have been in- 
vestigated 'with singular industry and ac- 
curacy by mj friend Archdeacon Hale, to 
whom 1 am indebted for much valuable 
information, 

^ There is another curious illustration, 
of the wealth of the Clergy. The inventory 
of the olfects of Kichard bravesend, Bishop 
of London, from 1290 to 1303. it mea- 
sures 28 feet in length: it gives in detail' 
all his possessions, his chapel (plate of the 
cliafjel), jewels, robes, books, horses, the 
grain and stock on oadi of his manors, 
with the value of each. The total amounts 
to 2871/. 10t|d'. Corn was tlieii’ 4s, por 

quarter. 


We have in St. Paul’s an account of 
the obits or axmiversavies of the deaths of 
certain persons, for the celebration of which 
bequests bad been made in the fourteenth 
century. The number was 111, The jxay- 
ments made amounted in the whole to 
2678s, hjc/., of which the Dean and Canons 
Hesidenfciwy (present) received 140 la., 
about 7SI,j multiply by 15, to bring to 
prswnt valine, 10751, 

* E. g,, Kicharti Pjvston, citizen and 
■grocer,. gave fo the shrine of 8t. Erkenwald 
^ 'his best sapphire stone, for curing of in* 
firwitles of the eyes, appointing timt pro- 
cl^pwtlsii should be made of Its virtues,'— 


a!’';: 
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To most of these were made perpetual processions, led by the 
Clergy in their rich attire. From the basins of gold or the 
bright florins of the King to the mite of the beggar, all fell 
into the deep, insatiable box, which unlocked its treasures to the 
Clergy." 

Besides all these estates, tithes, oblations, bequests to the 
Clergy and the monasteries, reckon the subsidies in kind to the 
Mendicants in then four Orders — ^Dominicans, Franciscans, Au- 
gustinians, Carmelites. In every country of Latin Clnistencloin, 
of these swarms of Friars, the lowest obtained sustenance : the 
higher means to build and to maintain splendid churches, clois- 


ters, houses. All of these, according to their proper theory, 
ought to have lived on the daily dole from the charitable, be- 
stowed at the gate of the palace or castle, of the cottage or 
hovel. But that wliich was once an act of charity had become 
an obligation. Who would dare to repel a holy Mendicant? 
The wealth of the Mendicants was now an object of bitter jea- 
lousy to the Clergy and to the older monastic Orders. They 
were a vast standing army, far more vast than any maintained 
by any Idngdom in Christendom, at once lev}dng subsidies to 
an enormous amount, and living at free quarters tluoughout the 
land. How onerous, how odious they had become in England, 
may be seen in the prose of Wycliffe and in the poetry of Piers 
Plouglnnan.^ 

The Clergy, including the Monks and Friars, were one 


We have an account of the money 
found in the box under the great Cross on 
the entrance of the Cathedral (Kecepta de 
pixide Crucis Borealis). In one month 
(May, A.B. 1344) it yielded no less than 
bOl. (praetor argentum fractum). This was 
more than an average profit, but taken as 
an average it gives 600/. per annum. 
Multiply this by i 5 to bring it to the pre- 
sent value of money, 9000/. This, by an 
order of the Pope’s Commissary, a.d. 1410 
(Dugdale, p. 20), was divided among the 
I)ean and Canons Kesicloutiary. But this 
was by no means the only box of offerings — 
perhaps not the richest. There was one at 
the magnificent shrine of St. Erkenwaldj 
another at that of the Virgin, before which 
the offerings of wax tapers alone were so 
valuable, that the Dean and Chapter would 
no longer leave them to the vergei^s and 
servants of the Church. They were ex- 
tinguished, carried to a room behind the 


chapter-house, and melted, for the use of 
the said Dean and Canons. Archbishop 
Arundel assigned to the same Dean and 
Canons, and to their successors for ever, 
the whole profits of the oblation box. Dug- 
dale recounts gifts by King John of France, 
especially to the shrine of St. Erkenwald. 
The shrine of St. Thomas at Cmiterbury 
received in one year 832/. 11s. 3d; in 
another, 954/. 6s, 3d — Burnet, Hist. Ke- 
format., vol. i. See Taylor, Index for our 
Lady of Walsingham. Our Chauntry ac- 
counts are full and well preserved, and 
would furnish a very curious illustration 
of the office and income of the Mass Priest. 

P Later, Speed, from the Supplication of 
Beggars, asserts, as demonstrated, that, 
reckoning that every householder paid the 
five Orders fivepence a year only, the sum 
of 43,000/. 6s. 8d was paid them by the 
year, besides the revenues of their own 
lands. 
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tliroiigliont Latin Olmste and tliroTigli tLeiiij to a great 

extent, the Latin Clinroli was one. Whatever anta- xjmty of 
goiiism, fend, hatred, estrangement, might rise between 
rival Prelates, rival Priests, rival Orders — whatever irreconcile- 
able jealousy there might be between the Seculars and Ee- 
gulars— yet the Caste seldom, and but on rare occasions, betrayed 
the interest of the Caste. The high-minded Churchman, who 
regarded his country more than the Church, was not common; 
the renegade, who pursued his private interests by sacrificing 
those of his Order, might be more so ; but he stood alone a hated 
and despised apostate. There might be many traitors from 
^ . passion, ignorance, obstinacy, blindness to its interests — few 
premeditated and deliberate deserters of its cause. The Clergy 
in general (there were -noble exceptions) were first the subjects 
of the Pope, then the subjects of the temporal Sovereign. The 
Papal Legate, the Proconsul of the Pope, the co-Euler with the 
King, was not dependitnt on the reception of a cold perhaps or 
hostile Court ; he could almost command, rarely did not receive, 
the unlimited homage of the Clergy : to liim was due their first 
4 ohedience. The Pope claimed and long maintained the sole 
' right of taxation of ecclesiastical property ; only under liis au- 
thority could that property be assessed by the State. This 
general taxation by the Pope began during the Crasades, for 
that lioly purpose ; it was continued for all other Crusades which 
lie might command, and was extended to his general uses ; he 
condescended from time to time to throw some part, in his 
bounty, to the temporal Sovereign hut, in tlieory, the riglit 
was in him and in him alone. It was asserted over the whole 
^ « of Christendom, and made liim, as the guardian, so in some 
respects the Suzerain of Church property throughout the world. 
The allegiance of the hierarchy to the Church \ms at once com- 
pulsory and voluntary ; the Pope's awful powers held in check 
the constant inevitable tendency to rebeUion and contumacy, 
which was usually that of individual Prelates or small factions. 
Among themselves the Clergy could not but at times spht into 
parties on temporal or religious subjects ; but if the Papal or 
hierarcMcal authority lost ground by their turbulence or their 

S.V. — — — 

r ^ It is cwriotis to see tlio word# ** cftii* I demands of the Popes during the 

(,,, tativwn suhsidiuia** creep luto the ifto-rl j,- B. M, piissiMi at that periwl. 
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cliyisions^ they were soon clriyen back to an unanimity of de- 
pendance on the Papal power by the encroaclinients of the State, 
or to settle their own disputes. They fled from ruder tyrants to 
the thi-one of St Peter; the Pope ’was at least a more impartial 
judge than their riyal or antagonist- — ^mostly than the civil ruler. 
On the whole the Order of the Clergy was one from the utmost 
East to the farther West, from the North to the South. 

The fraternity of the Monastic Orders and of the 

Eriats was even more intimate. Everywhere, firom the Scottish 
islands to the Spanish frontier of Christendom, the Beneclictine, 
the Clugniac, the Cistercian, might find a home; the abbey of 
his brethren opened to him its hospitable doors. This was of less 
importance to the elder and more sedentary Orders (the)^, too, 
travellecl, a few in search of learning — most who did leave their 
homes, as pilgrims to Pome, to other famous shrines, or to the 
East) : but to the wandering Friars, who spread all over Europe, 
of what incalculable advantage to find everywhere brethren con- 
nected with them by a closer, as they thought a holier tie, than 
that of kindred or eonsanguinity ; a ready auditory prepared by 
the tertiaries of the Order ; allies in* their invasion on the parishes 
of the secular priests ; a crowd of admirers of their learning, 
which added fame and so strength to their Order, and of their 
zeal or eloquence, wliich brought in new proselytes ; abettors 
and maintainers of their influence, which was still minging 
fiu’ther wealth for the Order from the timid living or the re- 
morseful dying man. Tliis all-comprehending fraternisation had 
the power, and some of the mystery, without the suspicion and 
hatred which attaches to secret societies. It was a perj3etual 
campaign, set in motion and still moving on with simultaneous 
impulse from one or from several centres, but with a single aim 
and object, the aggrandisement of the Society, with all its results 
for evil or for good. 

The Clergy had their common language throughout Western 
Common Christendom. In their intercourse wdth each other 

language of _ i t • rm - 

clergy. they needed no interpreter. Tins was far more than 
their bond ; it was among the most lasting guarantees of their 
power. It was not from their intellectual superiority alone, but 
from their almost exclusive- possession of the universal European 
language, that they held and retained the administration of 
public affairs. No royal Embassy was without its Prelate, even 
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if tlie Ambassadors were not all Prelates, for 
conyerse freely together without mutual misunderstanding of their 
barbarous jargon, or the precarious aid of an interpreter. The 
Latin alone was as yet sulBSciently precise and definite in its 
terms to form binding treaties ; it was the one language current 
tliroughoiit Europe; it was of necessity that of all negotiations 
between distant kingdoms. 

Hence, too, in some respects, the Churchman was of all 
countries. His knowledge, at least the knowledge of the 
Churchman who moTed heyond the bounds of his narrow parish, 
of the uniTersal Latin~tlie ability (in theory possessed by all} 
to officiate in the unchangeable service of the Church — was the 
only indispensable cpialification for any dignity or benefice 
throughout Christendom. Latin Cliristianity had invaded the 
East, and planted Latin Bishops to celebrate Latin services 
almost throughout the Byzantine Empire. German Popes, 
French Popes, one English Pope, a Portuguese, a Greek or 
Calabrese xAntipope, have occupied or have aspired to the tlmone 
of St. Peter: none of them were foreigners in tongue. All 
Christendom, especially England, saw their richest benefices 
held by strangers,^ ignorant of the native language, and these 
did not always hold their remote cures as honours and append- 
ages to their Italian dignities, but visited them at least occa- ' 
sionally, and had no difficulty in going through the routine of 
religious service.® There might be bitter complaints of the im- 
perfect fulfilment of duty : conscientious men might refuse pre- 
ferment among a people of strange language ; but there was no 
legal or canonical disqualification ; all that could be absolutely 
demanded was the ability to recite or chant the Latin breviary ; 
no clergyman was a stranger or foreigner among the Clergy in 
any Europeaii kingdom. 

That ubiquity of the Clergy, as belonging to one Order, under 
one head, under one law and discipline, speaking a common lan- 
guage, to a certain extent with common habits of life, was of 
inestimable importance, as holding together the gxeat common- 
wealth of European nations, in antagonism to the Eastern races, 



I have noticed (voL iv* p. 214) the ■ sowulousness in refusing the Archbishopric 
pluralist who held the archdeaconry of of Cashel, on account of his ignorance of 
Thessalonica with benefices in Norfolk. ’ ’ . Irish. The objection does not seem to 

« Michael Scott is a rare instanh^ •.bf ] have occurred to his patron the Pope. 
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aggregated into one horde by tlie common bond of the Koran. 
Had the Chiistian kingdoms grown, np separate, isolated, adverse, 
even if each with its independent national liierarcliy, still with 
hardly any cornmnnication but by the war of neighbouring States 
with neighboring States, and uitb commerce restricted, pre- 
carious, unenterprising, there must have been either one vast 
Asiatic despotism, founded by some mighty conqueror— a Charle- 
magne, without Ms sagacious rehgious as well as civil organisa- 
tion— or a disruption into hard repulsive masses, a shifting and 
conflicting aggregate of savage tribes. There could have been 
no confederacy to oppose the mighty invading league of ]\Ioham- 
medanism. Clnistendom could only have a religious Capital, 
and that Capital in all the earty period was Eome ; to Eome 
there was a constant ebb and flow from the remotest borders of 
Europe, and this chiefly of the Clergy ; tlii’oiigh them, know- 
ledge, arts, whatsoever remained of the older civilisation, circu- 
lated to the extremities. The Legate, the Nuncio, if he came to 
bow kings and nations to an imperious yoke and to levy tribute, 
brought with liim the peaceful pomp, the courtly manners, the 
knowledge, the refinement of the South: his inalienable cha- 
racter was that of an emissary of peace ; he had no armed re- 
tainers ; he found his retainers, except tlie few who accompanied 
him, in the land which he visited — the Clergy. He might, as 
he too often did, belie bis character of the Apgel of Peace ^ ; he 
might inflame civil wars, he might even set up rebellious sons 
against fathers, but bis ostensible office was always moderation : 
bis progress through interjacent realms, where he passed safe, 
respected, honoured by the deferential veneration of all the hier- 
archy, was an homage to the representative of one whose office 
at least was to promote peace ; it was an universal recognition 
of the blessings, the sanctity of peace. However the acts of 
Popes, of worldly or martial Prelates, or of a rude or fierce 
Clergy, might be at issue with the primal principles of the faith, 
yet, at the same time that they practised this wide apostasy, 
they condemned their own apostasy ; their language could not 
entirely tlirow off, far from throwing off, it dwelt ostentatiously, 
though against themselves, on the true and proper aim of their 


‘ This is the title perpetually introduced into the instructions and powers given to 
the Cardinal or other Legates. 
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interference. Where war was the unirersal occupation, though 
swept away by the torrent, they were constantly lifting up their 
voice against war, at least against war of Christian against Chris- 
tian ; they would divert the whole martial impulses of Oliristen- 
dom against the Mohammedan. Thus for centuries, through the 
length and breadth of Latin Christendom, was propagated and 
maintained, even by those who were constantly violating and 
weakening their own precepts, a sympathy for better and more 
Christian tenets— a faint yet undying echo of the angelic annun- 
ciation of Christianity, appealing to the whole Christian priest- 
hood, and through the priesthood to universal man; peace on 
. earth, good will to men.’^ Through the Hierarchy Christian 
Europe was one; and Christian Europe was at least brooding 
over the seeds of a richer harvest; it was preparing for a gene- 
rous rivahy in laws, letters, arts, even in religion. 

Another result of the ubiquitous Hierarchical influence, though 
not so much a result of its ubiquity as of its inahenable Effects on 
character, must not be passed by. It was not only a 
bond which held together the Christian nations, of different races 
and of different tongues, but in every*' nation of the Christian com- 
monwealth the Clergy, and the Clergy alone, held together the 
different ranks and classes. The old Eoman prejudice of the in- 
effaceable distinction between the free man and the slave lurked 
in the minds of the aristocratic Hierarchy of the South. The 
Clergy could not but be deeply impregnated with the feudal 
respect for high birth, but they could not efface from the record 


In the Papal dispensations we con- 
stantly find “ nobilitas generis” spoken of 
with scientia et ,honestas as a justifi- 
cation of the permission to hold benefices in 
plurality. — MS. B. M. passim. 

1 select one illustration as in every way 
remarkable,' not the less as proceeding from 
ISficolas V. It is an answer to a petition 
from George Neville, Canon of York, son of 
his beloved son Richard Earl of Salisbury. 

The nobility of his descent (he was even, 
as he said, of royal lineage) induced the 
Pope to grant him a dispensation (he being 
fourteen years old) to hold a canonry in the 
Church of Salisbury, with one in York. 
Moreover, the gracious favour of the Pope 
(tuorum intuitu meritdrum), the merit of 
a boy of fourteen ! allowed him to bold, 
those or any other two incompatible bene-! 
fices, with or without cure of , souls 

VOL. VI. 
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Parish Churches, or any dignities, below 
the highest ; to hold them together, or to 
exchange them at his will during his whole 
life (quoad vixens). The provision must 
be added, that the benefices were to be pro- 
perly served, and the cure of souls not 
neglected.” — Rome, a.d, 1447, July 7. 

At twenty-tlxree years old the same 
George Neville was appointed Bishop of 
Exeter j as he could not be consecrated for 
four years, he had a Bull to receive the 
profits, — Collier, i. 674. He was aftei*- 
wards Archbishop of York. See Collier, 
682,^ 1 would add on pluralities that, 

though not noble, Wykeham, before he was 
Bishop, held the archdeaconry of Bucking- 
ham, the Provostship of Wells, twelve 
other prebends or canonries, saeerdotiaque 
cum cunt plus quam satis. — Godwin, p. 


13-3 4 3, -4; : , 
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of tlie faitli, from tlie older traditions,' to do: tlieiii, justice tliey 
never lost sigM of, tlie saying of tlie Saviour, tlmt tlie i)oor v'ere 
tlieir especial ciiarge; poverty was, as it were, consecrated by 
tlie Immble lives of the Lord and Ms Apostles. Many Popes 
have been seen rising from the meanest. pare.iitage. to the .Pon- 
tifical throne. In eveiy Mngdom some of the highest examples 
of Christian piety and ability, canonised Saints, were constantly 
drawn up from the humblest of mankind. Once a Churchman, 
the hallowed man took Ms position from his ecclesiastical rank, 
not from Ms bhth or descent ; that Mgher nobility had cancelled 
all the want of noble ancestry. There might be at some periods 
a closer brotherhood — a kind of separate corporate spirit — be- 
tween ecclesiastics of Mgh or generous lineage, but it rarely 
dared to be exclusive ; other qualities, either worldly or reli- 
gious, were allowed to dress the balance. The Bishop with royal 
blood in Ms veins was no more a Bishop than he who had sprung 
from the dregs of the people ; he wore the same dress ; accord- 
ing to Ms possessions, might display the same pomp ; was often 
not less proud in the cathedral ; not only in the cathedral, even 
in the royal Council he occupied the same seat ; had almost as 
fair a chance of canonisation. The power of overleaping the 
line, wMch lay so broad and deep, between the high and low, 
the noble and the peasant, the lord and the serf, must have been 
a perpetual consolation and hope in the conscious abasement of 
the poor man and of the serf— a drop of sweetness in Ms bitter 
cup. 

This, indeed, could be but the lot of few ; and there might in 
the low^er orders be much envy and jealousy of those who rose 
from their ranks to the height of Churchmanly dignity, as well 
as pride and emulation to vie with their success. Men do not 
alw’-ays love or honour those who have outstripped them in the 
race of fortune or distinction ; but, whether objects of envy or of 
encouragement, these were but rare : and most, no doubt, of tbe 
humbler classes who were admitted into the Hierarchy rose no 
Mgher than the meanest functions, or the privilege of becoming 
Holy Mendicants. But, in the darkest periods, when aU other 
Christian virtues were nearly extinct, charity, in its form of alms- 
giving, survived, and was strong ; and, indeed, in institutions for 
the poor, hospitals, leper-houses, charity was not only recognised 
as a duty especially incumbent on Churchmen ; it was a duty 
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ostentationsly discharged. The haughtiest Pope eondesceiided 
to imitate the Lord in washing the feet of poor men. Many of 
^ the most worldly Prelates -vYere the most munificent; perhaps 
satisfied their consciences in the acquisition of unapostolic pomp 
and wealth by applying it to apostolic uses. The donation, the 
bequest, prodigally bestowed or ungraciously yielded by the re- 
morseful sinner to the Priest or Bishop, as it was made to God 
and his Poor, how^ever much of it might linger in the hands of 
and be applied to less hallowed purposes, neverthe- 
less did not aU lose its way; part of it strayed to its proper 
object— the assuagement of human indigence and misery. This 
* wus especially the case with the monastic establishments : it has 
been said that they were the poor-houses of the middle ages; but 
if poor-houses, like our own by no means wisely or providently 
administered, still they had those twofold blessings of acts of 
mercy— some softening of the heart of him who gave, some con- 
solation to the victim, in those days probably more often of the 
hard times, than of his own improvidence. Latin Christianity 
may point to still surviving Foundations for the good — the tem- 
^' 4.. poral, the intellectual good — of mankind ; her Hospitals and ter 
Brotherhoods, her Universities and her Schools, her Churches 
and her Missions, in large part owmg to the munificence or the 
active agency of her universal Hierarchy ; and may thus calmly 
and securely appeal to the sentence of the most enlightened 
Christianity w^hich will ever, as it may be hoped, prevail in the 
world. 

And if the Hierarchy drew too imperiously, too sternly, too 
deeply the line of demarcation between the hallow^ed Equality of 
" and unhallowed castes of mankind, it had the inesti- 

mable merit of asserting the absolute spiritual equality of all not 
in sacred orders. On the floor of the Church, before the Priest, 
before God (however there might be some and not always unwise 
distinction in place and in the homage to rank), the King and 
the Serf, in all essential points, stood on the same level The 
same Sacraments were the common right of, alL They were 
baptised in the same font, heard the same masses, might listen 
to the same sermons, were iptrried by the same rites, knelt at 
^ the same altar, before the thronoidf same Saint, received the 
body and blood of the samer Boctoner, were even buried (though 
with very different ground equally con- 
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Eecratad." The only distmction was ' exeoniiniiiiication' ''.or., non- 
excomnniBicatioii. The only outlaw waSj it w’-as believed, self- 
outlawed by wandering beyond the pale of the Clinrcli. The ^ 
faithful were one people. Who shall estimate the value, the 
influence, the blessing of this perpetual assertion, this visible 
manifestation, of the only true Christian doctrine of equality — 
equality before God ? , . 

One subject we would willingly decline, but the historian must 
not shrink from truth, however repulsive. Celibacy, which was 
the vital energy of the Clergy, was at the same time then fatal, 
irremediable w^eakness. One-half, at least a large portion, of 
human kind could not cease to be human kind. The universal * 
voice, w^hicli arraigns the state of morals, as regards sexual in- 
tercourse, among the Clergy, is not that of their enemies only, 
it is their own. Century after century we have heard through- 
out our history the eternal protest of the severer Churchmen, of 
Popes, of Legates, of Councils. The marriage, or, as it wus 
termed, the concubinage, of the Clergy was the least evil. The 
example set in high places (to deny the dissoluteness of the Papal 
Court at Avignon, ^?ould be to discard all historical evidence) 
could not be wuthout frightful influence. The A\dgnonese Legates " 
bore with them the morals of Avignon. The last strong effort 
to break the bonds of celibacy at the conncil of Basle warned 
but warned in vain. It is the solemn attestation to the state of 
Germany and the northern kingdoms.'^ Even in his own age, 
no doubt, Henry Bishop of Liege was a monster of depravity. 
The frightful revelation of his life is from an admonitory letter 
of the wise and good Pope Gregory X. His lust w^as promis- 
cuous. He kept as his concubine a Benedictine Abbess. He had ® 
boasted in a public banquet that in twenty-two months he had 
had fourteen cliildren horn. This was not the worst — there was 
fonl incest, and with nuns. But the most extraordinary part of 
the whole is that in the letter the Pope seems to contemplate 
only the repentance of the Prelate, which he urges with the 
most fervent solemnity, Henry's own prayers, and the interces- 

* Look back to p. 97. Before the ferences to Justiniani, Patriarch of Venice; 
Council of Trent, the Elector of Bavaria S. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence ; 
declared in a public document, that of 50 Weissenherg, Kirchen Versaminluugen, ii. 
Clergy very few were not concabinai;ii. — p. 229 ; again for Germany, ii. p, 228. 

Sarpi, viii. vii. p. 414, See for Italy re- 
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sory prayers of tlie virtuous— some siioli, no doubt, tliere m 
be in Liege— are to work tbe cbange ; and tlien be is to admi- 
nister his Pontifical office, so as to be a model of holiness, as be 
bad been of vice, to his subjects. As to suspension, degradation, 
deposition, there is not a word. The Pope’s lenity may have 
been meant to lure him to the Council of Lyons, where lie was 
persuaded to abdicate his See.y Hardly less repulsive, in some 
respects more so, as it embraces the Clergy and some of the 
convents of a whole province, is the disclosure, as undeniable and 
authentic, of sacerdotal morals, in the Eegister of the Yisitations 
of Eudes Eigaud, Archbishop of Eouen, from 1248 to 1269.* 
We must suppose that only the Clergy of notorious and detected 
incontinence were presented at the Visitation. The number is 
sufficiently appaUing : probably it comprehends, without much 
distinction, the married and concubinarian, as well as looser 
Clergy. There is one convent of females, wliich might almost 
have put Boccaccio to the blush. I am bound to confess that 
the Eecords of the Visitations from St. Paul’s, some of which 


have been published not without reserve, too fully vindicate the 
truth of Langland, Chaucer, and the Satirists against the English 
Clergy and Friars in the fourteenth century.^ And these Visita- 
tions, which take note only of those publicly accused, hardly 
reached, if they did reach, the lowest and the loosest. Only 
some of the Monks, none of the Wandering Friars, were amenable 
to Episcopal or Archidiaconal jurisdiction. VTtether we call it 
by the holier name of marriage or the more odious one of con- 
cubinage, this, the weakness or the sin of the Clergy, could not 
be committed by the Monks and Friars. They, mostly with less 
education and less discipline, spread abroad through the world, 
had far greater temptations, more fatal opportunities. Though 
they had, no doubt, their Saints, not only Saints, but numberless 


^ “ Circa divinum quoque et pontificale 
officium sic te Minium et devotum ex- 
liibere ” “ Subditi.” Henry of Liege was 
of princely race, of the houKse of Gneldres, 
Cousin - German to the Priest - Emperor, 
William of Holland: he became Bishop 
when a mere boy. Concilia sub ann, 1274.; 
Hocsemius, Vit. Episcop. Leodens. p. 299. 

^ Registrum Archep. Rotomagensiurn, 
published by M, Bo-nnin, Rouen, I84r6. 
it is full of other curious and less unedify- 
insc matter. , • . „ ' 


a Precedents in Criminal Causes edited 
by Archdeacon Hale, London, 1S47. There 
is enough in these, the Visitations them- 
selves make matters worse. It is curious 
that much earlier under the reign of If, 
Stephen, the Dean Ralph de Diceto speaks 
of the ^ focaalai*’ of the canons. Mr, 
Fronde has published from the Records (in 
FrasePs Magazine, Feb. 1857) the visita- 
tion of a later time, of Archbishop Morton. 
The great Abbey of St. Alban's was in a 
state which hardly bears description. 
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nameless recluses of admirable piety, iiiiimpeacliable lioliiiess, 
feryent loye of God and of man, yet of tlie profound corruption 
of tliis class tliere can be no doubt But Latin, Eomaii Cbris- 
tianity, would not, could not, surrender tliis palladiiiiii of her 
power.’^ . ■ 

Lime and the yicissitudes in political affairs had made a great 
difference in the power of the Clergy in the principal kingdoms 
of Europe. In Italy, in Ms double character of Italian potentate 
and as the Pontiff of Christendom, the Pope, after the discom- 
fiture of the Council of Basle, had resumed in great measure liis 
ascendancy. He now aspired to reign supreme oyer Letters and 
Arts. But from this time, or from the close of tMs century, the 
Italian Potentate, as has been said, began to predominate over 
the Pope. The successor of St. Peter was either chosen from 
one of the great Italian families, or aspired to found a great 
family. Nepotism hecame at once the strength and the infirmity, 
the glory and the shame, of the Papacy : the strength, as con- 
yerting-the Popes into the highest rank of Italian princes ; the 
weakness, as inducing them to sacrifice the interests of the Holy 
See to the promotion of their own kindred : the glory, as seeing 
their descendants holding the Mgliest offices, occupying splendid 
palaces, possessors of yast estates, soyereigns of principalities; 
the shame, as showing too often a feeble fondness for unworthy 
relatiyes, and entailing on themselves some complicity in the guilt, 
the profligacy or wickedness of their fayonred kindred. 

WMle the Pope thus rose, the higher Prelates of Italy seemed 

Italy, to sink, with no loss, perhaps, of real dignity, into their 
proper sphere. The Archbishops of llilan, Florence, Genoa, 
Bayenna, are obscured before the Yiscontis and Sforzas, the 
Medicis and Dorias, the hereditary Sovereigns, the princely 
Condottieri, the republican Podestas, or the Dukes. Yenice 
adhered to her ancient jealous policy ; she would have no am- 
bitious, certainly no foreign, Prelate within her lagunes. She 
was for some time content to belong to the province' of an Arcli- 


^ The Koman view is thus given in an 
argument before the Pope by the Cardinal 
de Carpi. Del matrimonio de’ Preti ne 
seguira che avendo casa, moglie, %ii, non 
dipenderanno del Papa, madel suo Principe, 
e la carita della prole gli condescendere 
ad ogni pregiudizio della Chiesa ; ceroa- 
ranno anco di far i benefid ereditari, ed in 


brevissimo spatio la Sede Apostolica si 
ristringera a Roma. Innanzi che fosse 
institute il celibato non cavava frutto 
alcuno la Sede Romana dell’ altre citt^ e 
region! ; per quello e fatta padrona de tanti 
benefizi, di quali il matrimonio il pri- 
varebbe in breve tempo.^" — Sarpi, L. v. 
Opere, v. ii. p. 77. 
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bisliop hardly witHn Iier te and that J^rchbisliop, if not 

a stranger within her walls, had no share in Yenetian power or 
wealth. The single Bishop in Venice was Bishop of one of the 
small islands, Gastello. Venice was first erected, and submitted 
to be erected, into a patriarchate by Mcolas V.° VTien she 
admitted a Bishop or a Patriarch (perhaps because no one of 
inferior dignity must appear in St. Mark’s), that Bishop received 
his investiture of his temporal possessions, his ring and pastoral 
staff, from the Doge. No Synods could be held without per- 
mission of the Council. It was not till after her humiliation by 
the League of Cambray that Venice would admit the collation 
of Bishops to sees within her territories; even then they must 
be native Venetians. The Superiors of the Monasteries and 
Orders w^ere Venetians. Even Papal vacancies "were presented 
to by the Venetian Cardinals. The Eepublic maintained and 
exercised the right of censure on Venetian Bishops and on Car- 
dinals. If they were absent or contumacious their offences were 
visited on their families ; they were exiled, degraded, banished* 
The parish priests were nominated by the proprietors in the 
parish. There wns a distinct, severe, inflexible prohibition to 
the Clergy of all Orders to intermeddle in political affairs. 
Thus did Venice insulate herself in her haughty independence 
of Papal as of all other powers,^ Paolo Sarpi could WTite, with- 
out fear of the fulminations of Home : he had only to guard 
against the dagger of the papalising fanatic. There was a com- 
plete, universal toleration for foreign rites ; Greek, Armenian, 
and Mohammedan w^ere under protection. Prosecutions for 
heresy were discouraged. 

Eavenna had long ceased to be the rival of Eome ; the Mala- 
testas, not the Archbishop, were her Lords. The younger 
branches of the great princely families, those who were disposed 
to ease, lettered affluence, and moi'e peaceful pomp, by no 
means disdained the lofty titles, the dignity, the splendid and 
wealthy palaces of the Prelature : some aspired to the Popedom* 
Those too, and they were by no means wanting, who were pos- 
sessed with a profound sense of religion, rose^, from better 
motives and with the noblest results, to the honours of the 


« Ucrhelli, Italia Sacra. . | , saying— Siamo Venetian!, poi Cbris- 

Darn, Hist, de Venise, L.. ?xyiu. i J was their boast or their reproach. 
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CHtircli. Tlie Eoman Colonnas, the Venetian Coiitariiiisj the 
Lombard Borromeos, some of the holiest men, were of famous or 
Papal houses. The Medicis gave two Popes, Leo X. and Cle- 
ment VII., princes rather than Saints, to the throne of St. 
Peter. Pew Prelates, ho^yever, if any, excepting Popes, founded 
princely families. The Eepnblics, the Tyrants Ayho OYertlnew or 
undermined the Eepnblics, the great Transalpine powers which 
w^arred for the mastery of Italy, warred by temporal arms alone. 
No Prelates took the field or plunged into politics, except the 
Pope and his Cardinals ; even from them excommunications had 
lost their powder. They warred with the ordinary instruments of 
war, soldiers, lances, and artillery. EYcry other Prelate ^vas 
content if he could enjoy his reYenues and administer his diocese 
in peace. In general, eYen the least religious had learned the 
wisdom or necessity of decency; the more accomplished in- 
dulged in the patronage of letters and arts, often letters and arts 
Pagan rather than Christian ; the truly religioiis rarely wrought 
their religion to fanaticism; they shone with the light of the 
milder virtues, and spent their snperflnons wealth on churches 
and on ecclesiastical objects. Christian Art had its papal, its 
prelatical, its monastic impulses. 

In Prance the Pragmatic Sanction, not repealed till the reign 

France, of Francis I., left the disposal of the great preferments 
in the power of the Crown. But, as has been said, the Prag- 
matic Sanction was no bold assertion of religions freedom, no 
generous effort for the emancipation of the universal Church. 
The Galhcan liberties were throughout a narrow, national claim 
to a special and peculiar exemption from that which was 
acknowledged to be elsewhere an unlimited autoci^acy. The 
claim rested on its own grounds, was more endeared to Prance 
because it was distinctive; it was a perpetual appeal to the 
national vanity, the vindication of a privilege of which men are 
more fond than of a common right. As an exceptional ease, 
though in direct contradiction with its first principle, it affirmed 
in all other countries the plenary indispensable power of the 
Pope.^ 

The civil wars of the Armagnacs and the Burgundians, the 
wars with England, threw the Herarchy of Prance, as it were, 

^ Gioberti h^s somewhere clechreAlhe Gallican X4berties a standing Antipope. 
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into the shade ; more Tiolent impulses agitated the realm than 
struggles for power between the Church and State/ The 
Churchmen were divided in these fatal quarrels : like the nobles 
of France, there were Orleanist and Burgundian Bishops. The 
Eing of England named Bishops, he had Bishops for his unscru- 
pulous partisans, in the conquered provinces of France. It vras 
the Bishop of Beauvais — ^with the Inquisitors of France — -who 
condemned Joan of Arc as a witch, and burned her at the stake. 
In this mcked, contemptible, and hateful process the Church 
must share the guilt with England. High feudal names during 
all this period are found in the hierarchy of France, but the rich 
prelacies and abbacies had not yet become to such an extent as 
hereafter the appanages of the younger branches of the noble 
families. So long as the Bang possessed the inappreciable pre- 
rogative of rewarding the faithful, or purchasing the wavering 
loyalty of those dangerous, once almost coequal, subjects by the 
bestowal of benefices, this power had no inconsiderable influence 
on the growth of the royal authority. At aU events, the Church 
offered no resistance to the consolidation of the kingly power ; 
the ecclesiastical nobles were mostly the obsequious partisans of 
the Crovm. 







In Spain the Church had not begun to rule her Kings with 
absolute sway, or rather her Kings had not yet become Spain, 
in mind and heart Churchmen. The Crusade still continued 
against the Mohammedan, who was slowly and stubbornly re- 
ceding before the separate kingdoms, Castile, xirragon, Portugal. 
Spain had not yet begun — might seem unlikely to begin — ^her 
crusade against the rising religious liberties of Europe. She 
aspired not to be the Champion, and, as the Champion, the 
Sovereign of Latin Christendom ; she had given to the Church 
St. Dominic, she had yet to give Ximenes, Philip IL, Torque- 
mada, Loyola. 

In Grermany the strife of the Papacy and the Empire seemed 
altogether worn out ; the Emperor was content to be a Germany. 
German Sovereign, the Pope to leave the German sovereignty 

^ The Parliament of Poitiers compelled Queen of Sicily. The Parliament declared 
Charles VII. to renounce an ordinance, the ordinance surreptitious, and contmj 
Feb. 14, 1424, which they refused to, re- to, the rights of the X^ishops.-y-Ordontianees 
gister, restoring to the Pope the nomination, des Rois, Preface, t. xiii. Sisniondi, Hisn. 
to the Benefices. This weak concession des Fran 9 ais, xiii. 54» 
had been obtained from the King by 
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to the German Electors. The Concordat and the Articles of 
Aschaflenhiirg had established a trace which might settle down 
into peace. If the Pope had been satisfied to receive, Germany 
would hardly have been unwilling to pay, the stipiilated, before 
long the customary, tribute. The Bishop-Electors no longer 
tooh the lead, or dictated to the Prince Electors. In general 
they W' ere quietly magnificent, rather than tiirbiilent or aggres- 
sive Prelates. Still the possession of thi-ee out of the seven 
su-ffrages for the Empire maintahied at once the dignity of the 
Church, and made these prizes objects of ambition to the princely 
houses of Germany.^ Kor did these archbishoprics stand alone. 
Metropolitans lilvO those of Saltzbiug, Prague, Olmiitz, Magde- 
burg; Bishops ill the flourishing cities of the Ehine, Worms, 
Spiers, Strasburg, or in its neighbourhood, Wiu’tzburg, Bamberg, 
Passan, Eatisbon, w^ere, in their domains, imivileges, feudal 
rights, .and seignoralties, principalities. Yet all was apparent 
submission, harmony, mutual respect ; perhaps the terrors of the 
Turkish invasion, equally formidable to Pope and Emperor, 
aided in keeping the peace. The balance of power was rather 
that of the Prince Electors and Princes of the Emphe against 
the Emperor and the Pope, than of Emperor against Pope.^ 
The estrangement from the Papal dominion, the once clamorous 
demand for the reformation of the Church, the yearning after 
Teutonic independence, had sunk into the depths of the national 




* 


mind, into which it could not be follow’’ed by the most sagacious 
political or religious seer- The deep, silent, popular religious 
movement, from Master Eckhart, from the author of the Book 
on the Imitation of Christ, and from Tauler, above all, from the 
author of the German Theology and Ins disciples, might seem as 
if it was amassing strengi^h upon the foundation of Latin Chris- 
tianity and the hierarchical system ; while these WTiters were 
the monitory signs, and as far as showing the nncongeniality of 
the Latin and Teutonic mind, the harbingers of the coming 
revolution. 

England had long ceased to he the richest and most obedient 


s In the fifteenth century, indeed, the 
Bishoprics began to be commonly bestowed 
on the younger sons of Sovereign Princes ;; 
the Court of Rome favoured this practice, 
from the conviction that the Chapters 


could only he kept in order by the strong 
hand and the authority of Sovereign power, 
&c. — Rankers Germany, Mi's. Austen’s 
Translation, i. p. 68. 

^ Compare the Introduction of Ranke. 
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tributary province of the Holy See. Tlie Statutes of Mortmain, 
Provisors, Pr^eiminixe, bad become tbe law of tbe land. Peers 
- and Commons bad united in tbe same jealousy of tbe exorbitant 
power and influence of tbe Pope. Tbe remonstrances of tbe 
Popes against these laws bad broken and scattered like foam 
upon tbe rocks of EiigHsb pride and Englisb justice.^ The 
Clergy, as one of the estates of tbe realm, bold tbeb separate 
Parliament, grant tbeir subsidies or benevolences ; but they now 
take a bumbler tone, meekly deprecate rather than fulminate 
anathemas against those who invade their privileges and immu- 
nities. Trembling for their own power, they care not to vindicate 
I * with offensive haughtiness that of the Pope. The hierarchy, 
awed by the spreading opinions of the Lollards, had throwm 
themselves for protection under the usurping house of Lancaster, 
and had been accepted as faitliful allies of the Crown under 
Henry IV. Though the xArchhishop of York is at the head of 
the great ISTorthern insurrection, on Henry’s side are the suc- 
cessive Primates of Canterbury, Arundel and Courtenay. It 
might seem that the Pope and the Crown, by advancing English- 
^ men of the noble houses to the Primacy, had deliberately deter- 
mined on a league with the Lords against the civil and spiritual 
democracy — on one side of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, on the 
other of the extreme followers of Wycliffe. The first act of this 
tacit league wns to establish the throne of Henry Bolingbroke 
and put in execution the burning statute against heretics. It 
cannot he doubted that Archbishop Chicheley, in his support of 
the French wnr, songht less to propitiate the royal favour than 
to discharge on Prance some of the perilous turbulence which 
" was fermenting in England. At the commencement of Henry 
YI. the Cardinal Beaufort of Winchester is striving for supreme 
power with the Duke of Gloucester ; but Beaufort is a Prince of 
the blood, uncle of the King, as well as Bishop and Cardinal.^ 
In the French w’^ars, and the civil wars, the Bishops seem to 

^ Under Henry IV., tlie Parliamen'fe re- the Church, hut a Statute of the Kealm, — 
solves that the Pope’s collector, though he Parliamentary History, 
had the Pope’s Bull for this purpose, hath ^ Among the Ambassadors of England 
no jurisdiction within this realm.*—! Henry to, Basle were the Bishops of London. 
IV, The Prasmunire is confirmed against -Lisieux, Rochester, Bayeax, and^ Aix, and 
unlawful communicationi with Home, at .other English and Norman di^’ines. — See 
the same time that the Act against .heresy. .Oornmission, Fuller’s Church History, p. 
is passed ; and this act is not a Canon: of 178. 
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haTe sliruiik into tlieir propel* and more peaceful spliere. 
Cliicliely was content with blowing the trumpet in the Parlia- ; 
ment in London ; lie did not follow the King with the armed - 
retainers of Canterbury. The high places of the Church-— | 
though so many of the younger as w-ell as the elder sons of the 
nobility found more congenial occupation in the fields of France 
A.i>. U43. — w’ere rarely left to men of humbler birth. Stafford, 
who succeeded ChicheljL was of the house of the Counts of 


Stafford, Bourchier of the Earls of Essex.”^ Keyille, brother of 
A,i>. 1454 . the Earl of Warwick, w^as Ai’chbishop of York.'' In 
the wars of the Eoses, the jSTobles, the Somersets, Buckinghams, 
Warwicks, Cliffords — not the Canterburies, Yorks, or Londons — - 
are at the head of the conflicting parties. The banners of 
Bishops and Abbots wave not over the fields of Barnet, Towton, * 
Wakefield, St. Alban’s, Tewkesbury. It is not till the war is I 

over that they resume their seat or authority in the Parliament | 

or Council board. They acknowledge and do homage to the 
conqueror, York or Lancastrian, or, Kke Henry VII., blending 
the two titles. From that time the Archbishop is the first sub- 
ject in the realm, but in eA^ery respect a subject. Some of the 
great English Prelates, from Wykeham to Wolsey, seem to have ' 
been more prescient than those in other Idngdoms of the coming 
change. It is shown in their consecration of large masses of 
ecclesiastical wealth and landed property for the foundation of 
colleges rather than monasteries, by Wykeham, Wainfleet, Fox, 


Wolsey. It can hardly be doubted that some wise Churchman 
suggested the noble design of Henry VI, in the endowmient of 
King’s at Cambridge and of Eton. Wolsey’s more magnificent 


Chicliely was said to "be the son of a 
tailor. — Fuller, p. 182. His biographer 
rather confirms this, speaking respectfully 
of it as a reputable trade, p. 3. 

The Pope still maintained the form of 
the appointment to the Primacy. As in a 
case cited above of York, the Monks of 
Canterbury elected Chichely (no doubt 
under royal influence). The Pope refused 
the nomination, but bimself appointed 
/Chichely by a Papal provision. Chichely 
would not accept the Primacy till au- 
thorised by the King, Stafford's successor, 
Kemp, was in like manner elected by Uie 
Monks, refused, and then nominated of bis 
own authority by the Pope, — ^Codwini in 


Chichely and Kemp. Tlie Pope confirmed 
the election of Bourchier. — Godwin, in 
Bourchier, The Pope was thus content 
with a specious maintenance of his right, 
the more practical English with the pos- 
session of the real power. 

° “ This king’s reign afforded little 
Church storie,” saj’s Fuller. He fills it 
up with an account of an enormous ban- 
quet given by Neville. Archbishop of York. 
Neville could not help being a politician, 
when Edward, afterwards the was 

a prisoner. He was in the custody of Ne- 
ville, who does not seem to have watched 
him too carefully. Neville was seised 
and sent prisoner to Calais by Edward IV. . 
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projects seem, as it were/ to be arming tbe Cliurcli for some 
imminent contest; they reveal a sagacious foi’eknowledge that 
the Chiijch must take new ground if she will maintain her rule 
over the mind of man* 

Still on the whole throughout Christendom the vast fabric of 
the hierarchy stood unshaken. In England alone there Power of 

■ ^ 1 • • 1 on ' o i^ierarcby.- '■ 

was suppressed insurrection among the followers of ^mshaken. 
Wycliffe, now obscure and depressed by persecution; and in 
Bohemia. There the irresistible armies of Ziska and Procopius 
had not only threatened to found an anti-hierarchical State, but 
for the mutual antipathy between the Sclavonian and Teutonic 
races, they might have drawn Germany into the revolt. But 
Bohemia, again bowed under hierarchical supremacy, was brood- 
ing in sullen sorrow over her lost independence. In no other 
land, except in individual minds or small despised sects, was 
there any thought, any yearning for the abrogation of the sacer- 
dotal authority. The belief was universal, it was a part of the 
common Cliristianity, that a mysterious power dwelt in the 
liierarchy, irrespective of the sanctity of their own lives, and not 
dependant on their greater knowledge, through study, of Divine 
revelation, which made tlieii* mediation absolutely necessary to 
escape eternal perdition and to attain eternal life. The keys 
were in their hands, not to unlock the hidden treasures of Divine 
wisdom in the Gospels, or solely to bind and loose by the ad- 
ministration of the great Sacraments ; but the keys absolutely 
of Heaven or Hell. Hot, indeed, that death withdrew the soul 
from the power of the Priest ; not even after it departed from 
the body was it left to the unerring judgement, to the inex- 
haustible mercy, of the one AU-seeing Judge. In purgatory the 
Priest still held in his hands the doom of the dead man. This 
doom, in the depths of the other world, was hardly a secret. 
The torments of purgatory (and the precincts of purgatory were 
widened infinitely — very few were so holy as to escape, few so 
desperately lost as not to be admitted to purgatorial probation) 
might be mitigated by the expiatory masses, masses purchased 
by the wealthy at the price dictated by the Priest, and which 
rarely could be gained without some sacrifice, by the broken- 
hearted relative or friend. They were more often lavishly pro- 
vided for by the dying sinner , his will, when wealth clung to 
with such desperate tenacity m is y thrown away mth as 
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desperate reeMessiiess. Tliis reHgion^ in wMeli.inaii - ceased to 
be tlie guardian of Ms' 'own soul — witli/all its unspeakable ..terrors, 
witii all its unspeakable consolations .(for wbat \Teak .mind— and 
wdiose mind . on .siicii points was not weak? — would not, bold as 
inestimable the certain distinct priestly absolution, or tlie prayers 
of tlie Cliureb for tlie dead),— tbis wicarious religion was as 
much part of the ordmary faith, as much an article of Latin 
Christianity, as the retributive judgement of God, as the redemp- 
tion' through ''Chrisi . 

It is difficult (however vain it may be) not to speeiilate how 
far the conservative reformation in the Pope and in the Hier- 
archy, urged so earnestly and eloquently by Gerson and D’Ailly, 
more vehemently and therefore more alarmingly, by the Coniicil 
of Basle, might have averted or delayed the more revolutionary 
reform of the next century. Had not the Papacy, had not the 
Hierarchy, wuth almost judicial blindness, thrown itself across 
the awakening moral sense of man; had it not, by the inYidious 
possession, the more invidious accumulation, of power and wealth, 
Yvith all the inevitable abuses in the acquisition, in the employ- 
ment, of that power and wealth, aggravated rather than miti- 
gated their despotic yoke ; had they not by such reckless 
defiance as the lavish preacMng of Indulgences by profligate 
and insolent men, insulted the rising impatience, and shown too 
glaringly the wide disruption and distance between the moral 
and the ritual elements of religion ; had not this flagTant incon- 
gTuity of asserting the Divine power of Christ to be vested in 
men, to so great an extent utterly unchristian, compelled 
reflection, doubt, disbehef — at length indignant reprobation — 
would the crisis have come when it came? Who would have 
had the courage to assume the responsibility for his own soul ? 
Who would have renounced the privilege of absolution ? Who 
would have tlnown himself on the vaguer, less material, less 
palpable, less, may it be said, audible mercy of God in Christ, 
and in Christ alone ? Who would have withdrawn from what at 
least seemed to be, what was asserted and believed to be, the 
visible Church, in wliich the signs and tokens of Divine grace 
and favour were all definite, distinct, cognisable by the senses; 
were seen, heard, felt, and not alone by the inward conscious- 
ness ? Who would have contented Hmself with being of that 
Invisible Church, of which the only sign was the answer of the 
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good conscience mtliin, faith and hope nngnaranteed hj any 
earthly mediator, iniassnred by any authoritative form of words 
or outward ceremony? Who would have rested in trembling 
hope on the witness of the Spirit of God, coiicurreiit with the 
testimony of the spirit within ? We may imagine a more noise- 
less, peaceful, alas, w’'e must add, bloodless change! We may 
imagine the Gospel, now newly revealed, as it were, in its 
original language (the older Testament in its native Hebrew), 
and illustrated by the earlier Greek Fathers, translated into all 
living languages, and by the new art of Printing become of 
general and familiar use, gradually dispersing all the clouds of 
wild allegoric interpretation, of mythology, and materialism, 
which had been gathering over it for centuries, and thus return- 
ing to its few majestic primal truths in the Apostolic Creed. 
We may even imagine the Hierarchy receding into their older 
sphere, instructors, examples in their families as in themselves, 
of all the vhtues and charities ; the rehgious administrators of 
simpler rites. Yet who that calmly, philosophically, it may 
almost be said religiously, surveys the power and strength of the 
Latin religion, the religion of centuries, the religion of a con- 
tinent — its extraordinary and felicitous adaptation to. all the 
wants and necessities of man — its sympathy with some of the 
dominant faculties of our being, those especially developed at 
certain periods of civilisation — ^its unity — its magisterial au- 
thority — ^the depth to winch it had sunk in the human heart — 
the feelings, affections, passions, fears, hopes, which it com- 
manded : who that surveys it in its vast standing army of the 
Clergy, and Monks and Friars, that had so long taken service in 
its defence, with its immense material strength of Churches, 
Monasteries, Established Laws, Hank ; in its Letters, and in its 
Arts; in its charitable, educational, Institutions: who will not 
rather wonder at its dissolution, its abolition in so large a part 
of Christendom, than at its duration ? It is not so marvellous 
that it resisted, and resisted with success ; that it tlnew back in 
some kingdoms, for a time, the inevitable change ; that it post- 
poned in some until a more remote, more terrible and fatal 
rebellion some centuries after, the detrusion from its autocratic, 
despotic throne. Who shall be astonished that Latin Cluis- 
tianity so long maintained a large part of the world at least in 
nominal subjection ; or finally, that it still maintains the contest 
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witk its rival Teutonic Christianity without, and the more | 
dangerous, because unavowed, revolt within its own pale— the | 

revolt of those who, in appearance its subjects, either altogether . 
disdain its control, and, not able to accept its belief and disci- | 

pline, compromise by a hollow ac(piiescence, or an unregarded, ^ 

unpunished neglect of all discipline, for total inward rejection : 
of belief? 
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CHAPTEE IL 

BELIEF OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 

Latin Christendom, or rather universal Christendom, was one 
(excepting those who were self-outlawed, or outlawed unity of 
by the dominant authority from the Christian monarchy), 
not only in the organisation of the all-ruling Hierarchy and the 
admission of MonMiood, it was one in the gi’eat system of Belief. 
With the exception of the single article of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, the Nicene formulary had been undisturbed, and 
had ruled with undisputed sway for centuries. The Procession 

f* iv XT 1 . n 1 n n of the Holy 

procession oi the iloly Ghost irom the Son as ^vell as oh(»st. 
the Father was undoubtedly the doctrine of the early Latin 
miters; but this tenet stole noiselessly— it is not quite certain 
at what time — into the Creed. That Creed, framed at the gioat 
Council of Nicea, had been received with equal unanimity by 
the Greek and Latin Churches. Both Churches had subscribed 
to the anathemas pronounced by the second Council of Con- 
stantinople, and ratified by the first Council of Ephesus, against 
any Church wliich should presume to add one word or letter to 
that Creed. Public documents in Eome showed that Pope Leo 
III. had inscribed on a silver tablet the Creed of Eome without 
the words “ from the Son,” as the authorised faith of the Latin 
Church. In the great ■ quarrel with Photius, the Greeks dis- 
covered, and charged against the Latins, this audacious violation 
of the decrees df the Councils, this unauthorised impious ad- 
dition to the unalterable Creed of Nicea. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople charged it, justly or unjustly, against his own enemy, 
Nicolas I.® In the strife with Michael Oerulaidus, at the final 
disruption between the two Churches, tins was one of the, 
inexpiable offences of the Latin Church. The ad- a . d . 1053. 
mission of the obnoxious article by the Greeks at the Council . 
of Florence was indignantly repudiated, on the retxmi of the 

I know no more 'brief or better $uin- [ doubts whether the accusation of Photins, 
maiy ofthe controversy than the common as to its introduction, is personal against 
one in Pearson on the Creed. I har^ sote J, Pope Nicolas or against the Roman Church, 
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•Legates from, tlie Council, by. tlie Greek Cbxircli. But tlie whole 
of Latin Glmstendom disdained'to giwe ear to protest of the 
Greeks; the article remained, with no. remonstrance what ever 
from the.' West, in. the general .Latin Creech. 

But the Creeds — ^that of the Apostles, that of hiicea, or ewen 
Unity of that ascribecl to St. Athanasius, and chanted in eyery 
?eiSon. ehiireh of the West— formed but a small part of the 
belief of Latin Cliristeiidom. That whole world was one in the 
popular religion. The same vast mythology commanded the 
general consent ; the same angelology, clemonology ; the same 
'worship of the Virgin and the Saints, the same reverence for 
pilgrimages and reliqiies, the same notions of the life to come, 
of Hell, Purgatory, Heaven. In general, as springing out of 
like tendencies and prepossessions of mind, prevailed the like or 
kindred traditions ; the world was one in the same vulgar super- 
stitions. iUready, as has been seen, at the close of the skth 
century, during the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, the Chris- 
tianisation not only of the speculative belief of man, of that 
■which may justly be 'called the religion of man, was complete : 
but no less complete was the Ohristianisation, if it may be so 
said, of the lingering Paganism. Man had divinised all those 
objects of awe and veneration, wkich rose up in new forms out 
of Ms old religion, and which were intermediate betw^een the 
Soul and God, ^^God,” that is, ‘Gii Christ,” as revealed in 
the Gospels. Tradition claimed ecpial authority with the New 
Testament. There was supposed to be a perpetual powder in 
the Church, and in the Hierarchy the Euler and Teacher of the 
Church, of infinitely expanding and multij)lying the objects of 
faith ; at length, of gradually authorising and superinducing as 
integral parts of Clnistianity the whole imaginative belief of 
the Middle Ages. Even wLere such belief had not been ca- 
nonically enacted by Pope or Council, the tacit acceptance by 
the general practice of Priest as well as of people was not less 
authoritative ; popular adoration invested its own objects in un- 
contested sanctity. Already the angelic Hierarchy, if not in 
its full organisation, had taken its place between manldnd and 
God ; already the Virgin Mary was rising, or had fully risen, 
into Deity; already prayers rarely ascended directly to the 
throne of grace through the one Intercessor, a crowd of mediate 
agencies was almost necessary to speed the orison upward, and 
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to commend its acceptance, as it miglit thwart its blessing. 
Places, things, had assumed an inalienable holiness, with a con- 
centered and emanative power of imparting or withholding spi- 
ritual influences. Great prolific principles had been laid down, 
and had only to work in the congenial soil of the human mind, 
Now, by the infusion of the Barbaric or Teutonic element, as 
well as by the religious movement which had stirred to its depths 
the old Roman society, manldnd might seem renewing its youth, 
its spring-time of life, with all its imaginative creativeness, and 
its unceasing surrender to whatever appeared to satisfy the 
yearnings of its hardly satisfied faith. 

There wus unit}?' in the infinite diversity of the popular wor- 
sliip. Though each nation, province, parish, shrine, had its 
peculiar and tutelar Saint, none was without a Saint, and none 
denied the influence of the Saints of others. Christianity -was 
one in this materialistic intercommunion between the wnrld of 
man and the extramundane ; that ulterior sphere, in its pm^er 
corporeity, yet still, in its corporeity, was perpetually becoming 
cognisable to the senses of man. It w^as one in the impersona- 
tion of all the agencies of nature, in that universal Anthrojjo- 
morphism, which, if it left something of vague and indefinite 
majesty to the Primal Parental Godhead, this was not from 
any high intellectual or mental conception of the incongruity of 
the human and divine ; not from dread of the disparagement 
of the Absolute and the Infinite; from no predilection for the 
true sublimity of higher Spiritualism ; but simply because its 
worship, content to rest on a lower sphere, humanised all which 
it actually adored, without scruple, without limit; and this 
not in language only, but in its highest conception of its real 
existence. 

All below the Godhead was materialised to the thought. 
Eyen wdthin the great Triune Deity the Son still wore the 
actual flesh which he had assumed on earth ; the Holy Ghost 
became a Dove, not as a symbol, but as a constantly indwelt 
form. All beyond this supercelestial si)here, into wMch, how- 
ever controversial zeal might trespass, avTul reverence yet left 
in it some majestic indistinctness^ and some confessed myste- 
rious transcendentalism ; all lbwer, nearer to the world of man, 
angels and devils, the spirits of the condemned and the beatified 
Saints, were in form,' ifr'&l^^e^'however subtilised, in active 
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only enlarged powers, in affections, liatred or attacliment, in 
passions, notMng more tlian other races, of iiiiman beings. 

There .w^as tlie world of imgels and of DeYils.' The earlier 

Angels, faith, that of Gregory the Great, had contented itself 
with the notions of Angels as dimly revealed in the Scriptures. 
It may be doubted if any names of angels, except those in tlie 
Sacred Writings, Michael, Gabriel, Eaphael, or any acts not 
im^ined according to the type and precedent of the angehc 
visitations in the Old and Kew Testament, wdll be found in the 
earlier Fathers. But by degrees the Hierarchy of Heaven was 
disclosed to the ready faith of mankind, at once the glorious 
type and with all the regular gradations and ranks of the Hier- 
archy upon Earth. There was a great celestial Church above, not 
of the beatified Saints, but of -those higher than human Beings 
whom St. Paul had given some ground to distinguish by different 
titles, titles wdiich seemed to imply different ranks and powders. 

Latin Christendom did not give birth to the writer wiio, in 
this and in another department, influenced most pow^erfully the 
Latin mind. The anthor of those extraordinary treatises wdiich, 
from their obscure and doubtful parentage, now perhajis hardly 
maintain their fame for imaginative richness, for the occasional 
beauty of their language, and their deep piety — those treatises 
wdiich, widely popular in the West, almost created the angel- 
w^orship of the popular creed, and were also the parents of 
Mystic Theology and of the higher Scholasticism — this Poet- 
Theologian w^as a Greek. The widtings wliicli bear tlie vener- 
Dionysiustiie name of Dionysius the Areopagite, the proselyte 
Areopagite. Puiil, first appear under a suspicious and sus- 

pected form, as authorities cited by the heterodox Severians in 
a conference at Constantinople.^ The orthodox stood aghast : 
how wms it that writings of the holy Convert of St. Paul had 
never been heard of before? that Cyril of Alexandria, that 
Athanasius himself, were ignorant of their existence ? But these 
writings w^ere in themselves of too great power, too captivating, 
too congenial to the monastic mind, not to find bold defenders.® 


^ Concilia sub ann, 533, Compare the 
Preface to the edition of Corderins, 

® Photius, in the first article in hia 
Bibliotheca, describes the work of a monk, 
Theodoras, who had answered four out of 
the nnanswerable arguments against their 


anthenticity, as the writings of the Areopa- 
gite ; hut about the answers of Theodoras, 
and his own impression of the authority 
and, value of the books, Photius is silent. — 
Photii Bibliotb. p. 1, ed. Bokker. 
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Bearing tliis yenerable name in tlxeir front, and leaving belxind 
them, in tlie East, if at first a doubtful, a growing faith in tlieir 
authenticity,^ they appeared in the West as a precious gift from 
the Byzantine Emperor to the Emperor Louis the Pious. France 
in that age was not likely to throw cold and jealous doubts on 
TOitings which bore the hallowed name of that great Saint, 
whom she had already boasted to have left his primal bishopric of 
Athens to convert her forefathers, whom Paris already held to 
be her tutelar Patron, the rich and powerful Abbey of St. Denys 
to be her founder. There was living in the West, by happy 
coincidence, the one man who at that period, by his knowledge 
of Greek, by the congenial speculativeness of his mind, by the 
vigour and richness of his imagination, was qualified to translate 
into Latin the mysterious doctrines of the Areopagite, both as 
to the angelic world and the subtle theology. John Erigena 
hastened to make known in the West the '' Celestial Hierarchy,’* 
the treatise "on the Name of God,” and the brief chapters on 
the " Mystic Philosophy,” These later works 'were more tardy 
in their acceptance, but perhaps more enduring in their in- 
fluence. Traced downwards through Erigena himself, the St. 
Victors, Bonaventura, to Eckhart and Tauler in Germany, and 
throughout the unfailing succession of Mystics, they will en- 
counter us hereafter.® 

The Celestial Hierarchy ” would command at once, and did 
command, universal respect for its authority, and uni- The celestial 
versal reverence for its doctrines. The " Hierarchy ” 
threw upw'ard the Primal Deity, the whole Trinity, into the most 
awful, unapproachable, incomprehensible distance ; but it filled 
the widening intermediate space with a regular succession of 
superhuman Agents, an ascending and descending scale of 
Beings, each xvith his rank, title, office, function, superior or 
subordinate. The vague incidental notices in the Old and New 
Testament and in St. Paul (and to St, Paul doubtless Jewish 
tradition lent the names), were wrought out into regular Orders, 

® The Preflice of Corderius (Observat. xi. ) 
briejfly shows the connexion of the pseudo- 
Dionysius with Scholasticism, especially 
with Thomas Aquinas, — Observat, xii. 
shows the innumerable references of 
.Aquinas to those works; yet Aquinas was 
At less mystic Uan other schoolmen. 


There is a quotation from them in a 
Homily of Gregory the Great, Lib. ii. 
Horn. 34, Opel*, i. p. 1607. Gregory 
probably picked it up during his con- 
troversy in Constantinople.-— (See voL i. 
p. 435.) There is no other trace of an 
earlier version, or of their earlier influence 
in the West. • 
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wlio iiaye eaciL as it were, a feudal relation, pay tlieir fendal 
serYice (Iiere it struck in with the Western as ^yell as with the 
HierarcHcal mind) to the Supreme, and have feudal superiority 
or subjection to each other. This theory ere long became almost 
the authorised Theology ; it became, as far as such transcendent 
subjects could be familiarised to the mind, the vulgar belief. 
The Arts hereafter, when mature enough to venture on such 
vast and uiiBianageable subjects, accepted this as the tradition 
of the Church. Painting presumed to represent the individual 
forms, and even, in Milton’s plirase, the numbers without 
number” of this host of heaven. 

The Primal G-odhead, the Trinity in Unity, "was alone Abso- 
lute, Ineffable, Inconceivable; alone Essential Purity, Light, 
Knowledge, Truth, Beauty, Goodness.^ These qualities were 
communicated in larger measure in proportion to their closer 
approximation to itself, to the three descending Triads which 
formed the Celestial Hierarchy :— I. The Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones. II. The Dominations, Yirtues, Powers. III. Prin- 
cipalities, Archangels, Angels. This Celestial Hierarchy formed, 
as it were, concentric circles around the unapproachable Trinity. 
The nearest, and as nearest partaking most fully of the Divme 
Essence, was the place of honour. The Tlirones, Seraphim, and 
Cherubim approximated most closely, mth nothing intenne- 
diate, and were more immediately and eternally conformed to 
the Godliead, The two latter of these -were endowed, in the 
language of the Scripture, with countless eyes and countless 
wings.® The second Triad, of less marked and definite attri- 
butes, was that of the Powers, Dominations, Virtues.^ The 
third, as more closely approximating to the world of man, if it 
may be so said, more often visited the atmosphere of earth, and 
were the immediate ministers of the Divine purposes. Yet the, 
so-called, Areopagite laboriously intei’prets into a spiritual mean- 
ing all the forms and attributes assigned in the sacred writings 


ar agates ro6s rn kyt&irkTovs 
xeu xeu vayficonTa 

film. — C. Yi. 

, ^ All this was said to he derived from 
St, Paul, Gregory the Great (Xdb, ii. 
Moralia) has another distribution, probably 
from some other source. 


f The writer strives to get beyond Greek 
copiousness of expression, in order to shroud , 
the Godhead in its utter unapproachableness. 
He is the Goodness beyond Goodness, 
ayx&Qs d,yu.&iTViii the Super-Essential Es- 
sence, ovfna Godhead of Godhead, 

® fih itvai iputrif Tm 

dfh Kai trpi «rwv kptfUfPH kvanr^cti 
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to tlie Celestial Messengers, to Angels and Arcliangels. They 
are of fiery nature. Fire possesses most properties of the Bm- 
iiity, permeating everything, yet itself pure and nnmingled : all 
manifesting, yet undisoernible till it has found matter to en- 
kindle; irresistible, invisible, subduing everything to itself; 
vivifying, enlightening, renewing, and moving and keeping 
everything in motion ; and so through a long list of qualities, 
classed and distinguished with exquisite Greek perspicuity. He 
proceeds to their human form, allegorising, as he goes on, the 
members of the human body, their vdngs, their partial naked- 
ness, their bright or their priestly raiment, their girdles, their 
wands, then spears, their axes, their measuring-cords, the winds, 
the clouds, the brass and tin, the choirs and hallelujahs, the 
hues of the different precious stones ; the animal forms of the 
hon, the ox, the eagle, the horse; the colours of the symbolic 
horses; the streams, the chariots, the vdieels, and finally, even 
the joy of the Angels.^ All this, which to the wise and more 
reflective seemed to interpret and to bestow a lofty significance 
on these images, taken in its letter — and so far only it reached 
the vulgar ear — gme reality, gave a Idnd of authority and con- 
ventional certainty to the whole Angelic Host as represented 
and described for the popular worship. The existence of this 
regular Celestial Hierarchy became an admitted fact in the 
higher and more learned Theology ; the Schoolmen reason upon 
it as on the Godhead itself : in its more distinct and material 
outline it became the vulgar belief. The separate and occa- 
sionally discernible Being and Nature of Seraphim and Che- 
rubim, of Archangel and Angel, in that dim confusion of what 
was thought revealed in the Scripture, and what was sanctioned 
by the Climrch — of image and reality ; this Oriental, half Ma- 
gian, half Talmudic, but now Christianised theory, took its 
place, if with less positive authority, with hardly less questioned 
credibility, amid the rest of the faith. > . , 

But this, the proper, if it may be so said, most heavenly, “was 
not the only Celestial Hierarchy. There was a Hierarchy below, 
reflecting that above ; a mortal, a material Hierarchy : corporeal, 
as communicating divine light, purity, knowledge to corporeal 
Beings. The triple earthly Sacerdotal Order had its tjq)e in 
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Iieavea, the Celestial Orders their antitype on earth. The triple 
and iioYeiie division, ran throughout, and 'Connected, assimilated, 
almost identified the mundane and supermundane Church. As 
there ^vere tlmee degrees of attainment, Light, Purity, Know- 
ledge (or the divine rtsion), so there were tlmee Orders of the 
Earthly Hierarchy, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; three Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, the Eucharist, the Holy Chrism ; three classes, 
the Baptised, the Communicants, the Monks. How sublime, 
how exalting, how welcome to the Sacerdotalism of the West 
ceiestmi lofty doctrine ! The Celestial Hierarchy were as 

Hierarchy, themselves ; themselves were formed and organised 
after the pattern of the great Orders in heaven. The whole 
worship of Man, in which they administered, was an echo of that 
above; it rej)resented, as in a mirror, the angelic or super- 
angelic wmship ill the Empyrean. All its splendoiu*, its lights, 
its incense, w'ere but the material symbols ; adumbrations of the 
immaterial, condescending to human thought, embodying in 
things cognisable to the senses of man the adoration of the 
Beings close to the throne of God.^^ 

The unanswerable proof, were other wanting, of the Greek 
origin of the Celestial Hierarchy is, tliat in the Plierarcliical 
system there is no place for the Pope, nor even — this perhaps 
might seem more extraordinary to the Gallic Clergy — ^for the 
Metropolitan. It recognises only the triple rank of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. Jesus to the earthly Hierarchy is as the 
higher Primal Godhead, as the Trinity, to the Celestial Hier- 
archy. He is the Thearchic Intelligence, the supersubstantial 
Being.®^ From him are communicated, through the Hierarchy, 
Purity, Light, Knowledge, He is the Primal Hierarch, that 
imjparts his gifts to men ; from him and through him men be- 
come partakers in the Divinity, The Sacraments are the chan- 
nels through wdiich these graces, Purification, Illumination, 
Perfection, are distributed to the chosen. Each Hierarchical 
Order has its special function, its special gifts. Baptism is by 
the Deacon, the Eucharist by the Priest, the Holy Clirism by 
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the Bishop. l^Tiat the Celestial Hierarchy are to tlie whole 
material universe the Hierarchy of the Clergy are to the souls 
^ , of men ; the traiismittants, the sole transniittants; of those 
graces and blessings which emanate from Christ as their primal 
fountain. 

Still, however, as of old,^ angelic apparitions were rare and 
iinfreq^uent in comparison with the demoniacal pos- Demonology, 
sessions, the demoniacal temptations and interferences. Fear 
^vas more quick, sensitive, ever-awake, than wonder, devotion, 
or love. Men might in their profound meditations imagine this 
orderly and disciplined Hierarchy far up in the remote Heavens. 

. The visitations to earth might be of liigher or lower ministers, 
according to the dignity of the occasion or the holiness of the 
Saint. The Seraphim might flash light on the eye, or touch 
with fire the lip of the Seer; the Cherubim might make their 
celestial harmonies heard ; the Archangel might sweep down on 
his terrible wings on God’s mission of wrath ; the Angel descend 
on his more noiseless mission of love. The air might teem with 


these watcliful Beings, brooding with their protecting care over 
the Saints, the Yiigins, the meek and lowly Christians.'^ They 
might be in perpetual contest for the souls of men with their 
eternal antagonists the Devils. But the Angelology was but 
dim and indistinct to the dreadful ever-present Demonology; 
tlieir name, the Spirits of Air, might seem as if the atmosphere 
immediately around this world was their inalienable, almost ex- 
clusive domain. 

So long as Paganism was the antagonist of Christianity, the 
Devil, or rather the Devils, took the names of Heathen Deities : 
to St. Martin of Tours, they were Jove, Mercury, Venus, or 
Minerva. They wore the form and the attributes of those 
rejected and degraded Gods, no doubt familiar to most by their 
statues, perhaps by heathen poetry — the statues not yet de- 
stroyed by neglect or by Christian Iconoclasm, the poetry, 
which yet sounded to the Cliristian ear profane, idolatrous, 
hateful.p At a later period the Heathen Deities have sunk 


Compare toI. i. p. 438. offereo 

0 Spenser’s beautiful and well-known Martiu 

lines express tbe common feeling. , of disc 

P Nam interdum in Jovis }.>€rsbnam, tawH 

plerumque Mercurii, pcrsafpe eiiam s# 
neris ac Minerva transfiguratum , 

1 ; 4 , 4 
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oflTerebat.— Snip. Sever. Tit. S. Mat. cxxiii. 
Martin was endowed with a singular faculty 
of discerning the Devil. “DiaboJum vero 
tam iconspicabilem et subjectum oeulis liabe- 
bat, tit sive se in propria substantia coii- 
sive in diversas fignras spiritualesque 
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into tlie obscure protectors of certain odious vices. Among 
tbe charges against Pope Boniface YIII. is tlie invocation of 
Venus and other Pagan demons, for success in gambling and 
other licentions occupations. So, too, in the conversion of the 
.Germans, the Teutonic Gods became Demons. /The nsnal form 
of recantation of heathenism was, “Dost thoii renoiiiice the 
Devils ? Dost thou renounce Thonar, Woden, Saxnote ? ” 
‘'•Odin take you,'’ is still the equivalent in some Northern 
tongues to “ the Devil take yon.” 

But neither did the Greek Mythologj’^, nor did that of the 
Germans, offer any eonception like that of the later Jewish and 
the Cliristian Antagonist of God. Satan had no prototype in 
either. The German Teufel (Devil) is no more than the Greek 
Diabolns. The word is used hy Tjlphilas ; and in that primitive 
translation Satan retains his proper name.® But as in Greek 
and Eoman heathenism the infernal Deities were perhaps ear- 
lier, certainly were more universally, than the deities of Olym- 
pus, darkened into the Demons, Piends, Devils of the Christian 
belief; so from the iSiorthern mythology, Lok and Hela, before 
and in a greater degree than Odin or the more beneficent and 
warlike Gods, -were relegated into Devils. Pluto was already 
black enough, terribly hideous enough, cruel and unrelenting 
enough ; he ruled in Tartarus, which W' as, of course, identified 
with Hell : so Lok, \vith his consummate wickedness, and consum- 
mate wiliness, as the enemy of all good, lent and received much 
of the power and attributes of Satan. 

The reverent withdrawal not only of the Primal Parental 
Godhead, the Father, but likewise of the two co-eternal Persons 
of the Trinity into their unapproachable solitude, partly perhaps 
the strong aversion to Manicheism, kept down, as it wme, the 
antagonism between Good and Evil into a lower sphere. The 
Satan of Latin Christianity was no Eastern, almost coeval, 
coequal Power with Clirist ; he w^as the fallen Archangel, one 
it might he of the liighest, in that thrice-triple Hierarchy of 


nequitias transtulisset, qnalibet ab eo sub 
imagine videretur.’’ Once Martin promised 
the Devil the Divine forgiveness at the. Day 
of Judgement, on his ceasing to peieemite, 
and his repentance of his sins. 
vero confisus in Domino, Christi 
cordiam poUiceor.*’ The' 


of St. MarUn did not meet the same aversion 
as the heterodox theology of Origen. 

. ‘‘'1 S^ voL ii. p. 360, 

. ' Grimm. Mythologie, p. 5G8. 

, * Mark hi. 23. John xiii. 27, Edit. 
Zahn. 
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Angelic Beings. His mortal enemy is not God, but St. MieliaeL 
How completely tbis was tbe popular belief may appear from 
‘ one illustration, the Chester Mystery of the Ball of Lucifer.^ 
This drama; performed by the guilds in a proYincial city in 
England, solves the insoluble problem of the origin of Evil 
through the intense pride of Lucifer. God himself is present on 
the scene ; the nine Orders remonstrate against the oyerweening 
haughtiness of Lucifer, who, with Ms Devils, is cast down into 
the dark dungeon prepared for them. 

But in general the sublimity even of tHs view of the Antago- 
nist Power of Evil mingles not with the j)opular conception. It 
-4 remained for later Poetry : it was, indeed, reserved for Milton to 
raise his image of Satan to appalling grandeur; and Milton, 
true to tradition, to reverentiaP feeling, to the solemn serene 
gi‘andeur of the Saviour in the Gospel, leaves the contest, the 
war with Satan, to the subordinate Angels and to Michael, the 
Prince of the Angels. The Son, as coequal in Godhead, sits 
aloof ill his inviolate majesty."" 

The De^dl, the Devils of the dark ages, are in the vulgar 
t notion something far below the Lucifer, the fallen neviis. 

Son of the Morning. They are merely hideous, hateful, re- 
pulsive — often, to show the power of the Saint, contemptible. 
The strife for the mastery of the world is not through terrible 
outbursts of power. The mighty desti’uctive agencies which war 
on mankind are the visitations of God, not the spontaneous, 
inevitable, or even permitted devastations of Satan. It is not 
through the loftier passions of man, it is mostly by petty tricks 


and small annoyances, that the Evil One endeavours to mislead 



or molest the Saint. Even when he offers temptations on a 


^ Thus speaks Lucifer to the Celestial Patristic Hierarchy of Devils, the gods of 
Hierarchy: Greece and Pome, whom the revival of 

Destres, I commaunde yoti for to cease, clas^cal literature had now reinstated in 

And see the hewtye that I beare, their majesty and beauty, as seed in the 

All Heaven shines through my brightnes, , Poets, He raises up in their stead the 

For Cod himself shines not so clean biblical adversaries of the Godhead of the 

Chester MtjsterM, p. 13. Tastament ; the Deities of the nations, 

“ Remark Milton^s wonderful sublimity , .. Canaan and Syria, circumjacent and hostile 

not merely in his central figure, of him, to the Jews, Before Milton, if Moloch, 

who had not “lost all his original bright- , Belial, " Mammon, wei-e not absolutely un- 
ness/^ who was not less than aroh^^l , known;, to poetry, they had no proper and 
ruined/’ hut in his creation, it may’aliMSt ; poetic ejcistenee. I owe the germ 

he said, out of Selden’s book, and ^ :^w observation, perhaps more tlian the 

allusions in the Old Testament, of Mr. Macaulay. 

Demonology. He throws ^ ^ v \ 'i '• 
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lar£i*er scale, tliere is in general sometliing cowardly or despic- 
able; bis very tricks are often oiit-tricked. Tlie form wliicli 
he assumed, the attributes of the form, the horns, tlie tail, the 
cloven foot, are vulgar and ludicrous. The stench which be- 
trays liis presence ; his howlings and sereeeliings are but coarse 
and grovelling. At first, indeed^ he i^Tas hardly permitted to 
assume the human form Ms was a monstrous eombinatioii 
of all that was most ugly and hateful in the animal shape. 
If Devils at tiines assumed beautiful forms, as of wanton 
w’Oinen to tempt the Saints, or entered into and possessed 
wmraen of attractive loveliness, it was only for a time; they 
withdrew and slnmnk back to their own p>roj>er and native 
hideousness. 


Even Dante’s Devils have but a low and menial malignity; 
they are base and cruel executioners, torturers, with a fierce but 
dastardly delight in the plains they inflict. The awful and the 
terrible is in the human victims : their piassions, their pride, 
ambition, cruelty, avarice, treachery, revenge, alone have any- 
thing of the majesty of guilt : it is the diabolic in man, not the 
Devils acting upon men and tlirough men, which makes the 
moral grandeur of liis Inferno. . 

The symbol under wdiieh the Demi, Satan as Lucifer, as well as 
The Serpent, his Subordinate fiends, ai’6 represented throughout this 
p)eriod, the Serpent, was sometimes terrific, often sunk to the 
low and the ludicrous. This universal emblem of the Antago- 
nist Power of Evil runs through all religions, r (though here and 
there the Serpent is the type of the Beneficent Deity, or, coiled 
into a circular ring, of eternity.) The whole was centered in 
the fearful image of the great Dragon in the Apiocalypse. St. 
Michael slaying the Dragon is among the earliest emblems of 
the triump)li of Good over Evil. Prom an emblem it became 


* Alors qiVaiix yeux da vulgairc celai-ei 
fut devenii tin dtre liideiix, incoli^rent as- 
semblage des formes les plus aaimales, et 
les plus effrayantes ; un personnage gro- 
tesque k force d’etre laid. — Maury, Legendes 
Pieuses, p. 198. 

M. Maury says that tbe most ancient re.- 
presentation of the Devil in human ibrm 
is in an ivory diptych of the toe of. 
Charles tlie Bald, p. 136, note. : Mso, 


and Wonn with the Devil in its countless 
forms is traced with inexhaustible ieanaiiig 
by M. Maury, in his Legendes Pieuses, 
pp, 131, 154, So too the growth of each 
demoniac beast out of other notions, the 
lion, the wolf, the swine. It would be im- 
possible to enter in such a work as this into 
, the endless detail. 

.. * The ample references of M. klaiiry on 
tLis subject might be enlarged. See too 
h the work of Mr. Deane on the Worship of 
I the Serpent* 
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a religious liistorical fact. And hence, doubtless, to a great 
extent, the Dragon of Romance; St. George is but another 
St. Michael of human descent. The enmity of the serpent to 
tlie race of man, as expressed and seemingly countenaneed by 
the Book of Genesis, adds wiliness to the simply terrible and 
destructive, monster. Almost every legend teems with serpent 
demons. Serpents are the most dire torturers in hell. The 
\Yorm that never dieth (Dante’s great Worm) is not alone ; 
snakes with diabolic instincts, or snakes actually devils, and 
rioting in the luxury of preying on the vital and sensitive parts 
of the undying damned, are every where the dreadful instruments 
of everlasting retribution. 

Closely connected with these demoniac influences was the 
belief in magic, witchcraft, spells, talismans, conjurations. 
These were aU the actual delusions or operations of obedient 
or assistant Evil Spirits. The Legislature of the Church and of 
the State, from Constantine down to a late period, the post- 
Papal period of Clnistianity ; Roman, Barbarian, even modern 
Codes recognised as real facts aU these wild hallucinations of 
our nature, and by arraying theni in the dignity of heretical 
impious and capital offences, impressed more deeply and per- 
petuated the vulgar belief. They have now almost, but by no 
means altogether, vanished before the light of reason and of 
science. The most obstinate fanaticism only ventures to mur- 
mur, that in things so universally believed, condemned by Popes 
and Councils, and confirmed by the terrible testimony of the 
excommunication and the execution of thousands of miserable 
liuman beings, there must have been something more than our 
incredulous age will acknowledge.^ Wisdom and humanity 
may look with patience, with indulgence, with sympathy, on 
many points of Christian superstition, as bringing home to 
hearts which would otherwise have been untouched, unsoftened, 
unconsoled, the blessed influences and peace of religion ; but on 
this sad chapter, extending far beyond the dark ages, it will 
look W'itli melancholy, indeed, but unmitigated reprobation. 
The wdiole tendency was to degrade and brutalise humaxi 
nature : to degrade by encouraging the belief in such monstrous 


“■ See Gorres, Christliche Mjstik, that its fevvour, fails to convince us that tlie 
strange erudite rhapsody, wliich, with all ; author was in earnest. 
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follies, to brutalise by tlie pomp of public execiitioiis, coiiducted 
the solemnity of civil and religions state. 

All this external world-eiiYiroiiing world of Beings possessed 
tlie three great attributes, ubiquity, incessant activity with 
motion in iiiiappreeiable time, personality. God w'as not more 
omnipresent, more all-knowing, more cognisant of the inmost 
secrets of the human heart than were these angelic or demon 
hosts. These divine attributes might be delegated, derivative, 
permitted for special purposes; but human fear and hope lost 
sight of this distinction, and invested every one of the countless 
piveteriiatural agents in independent, self-existent, sehAvilled 
life. They had, too, the po^ver of assuming any forms; of 
endless and instantaneous transmutation. 

But the Angels were not the only guardians and protectors of 
the faithful against the swarming, busy, indefatigable malignant 
spirits, which claimed the w^orld of man as their owm. It might 
seem as if human w'eakness required something less impalpable, 
more sensibly real, more akin to itself, than beings of light and 
air, which enchcled the throne of God. Those Beings, in their 
Tiie Saints, essence immaterial, or of a finer and more ethereal 
matter, might stoop to earth, or might be constantly hovering 
betw^een earth and heaven; but besides them, as it were of 
more distinct cognisance by man, were those who, having worn 
the human form, retained it, or reassumed it, as it w^ere clothing 
over their sphitualised being. The Saints, hamng been human, 
w’ere more easily, more naturally conceived, as still endo^ved 
with human sympathies ; intermediate between God and man, 
but with an imperishable ineffaceable manhood more closely 
bound up with man. The doctrine of the Church, the Commu- 
nion of Saints, implied the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant. The Christians yet on earth, the Clnistians 
already in heaven, formed but one polity ; and if there was 
this Idndred, if it may be so said, religious consanguinity, it 
might seem disparagement to their glory and to their union 
with Clnist to banish them to a cold unconscious indifference, 
and abase them to ignorance of the concerns of their brethren 
still in the flesh. Each saint partook, therefore, of the instinc- 
tive omniscience of Clirist. While unabsorbed in the general 
beatified community, he kept up his special interest and attach- 
ment to the places, the compailions, the fraternities of his 
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eartlily sojourn ; he exercised^ according to liis will, at least by 
intercession, a beneficent influence; he was tutelar within his 
sphere, and therefore within that sphere an object of deyoiit 
adoration. And so, as ages w^ent on, saints were multiplied 
and deified. lam almost unwilling to write it; yet assuredly, 
hardly less, if less than Divine pov/er and Divine will wns 
assigned by the popular sentiment to the Virgin and the Saints. 
They intercepted the worship of the Almighty Father, the 
worship of the Divine Son. To them, rather than through 
them, prayer was addressed; their shrines received the more 
costly oblations ; they were the rulers, the actual disposing 
Providence on earth : God might seem to have abandoned the 
Sovereignty of the world to these subordinate yet all-powerful 



agencies. 

High above all this innumerable Host of Saints and Martju’S, 
if not within the Trinity (it w^ere not easy, if w' e make not large 
allow’ance for the wild language of rapturous adoration, to 
chaw any distinction), hardly below, wms seated the Queen of 
Heaven.'^ The worship of the Virgin, since the epoch of Gre- 
gory the Great, had been constantly on the ascendant; the 
wdiole progress of Christian thought and feeling converged 
towards this end.^^ The passionate adoration of the Virgin was 
among the causes of the discomfiture of Hestorianism — ^the 
discomfiture of Nestoxianism deepened the passion. The title 
“ Mother of God ” had been the watchword of the feud ; it 
became the cry of victory. Perhaps as the Teutonic awe 
tended to throw back into more i^emote incomprehensibility the 
spiritual G odhead, and therefore the more distinct human image 
became more welcome to the soul; so perhaps the purer and 


loftier Teutonic respect for the female sex w^as more prone to 
the adoration of the Virgin Mother. Iconoclasm, as the images 
of the Vii’gin Mother, then perhaps usually with the Child, 
W'ere more frequent and regarded with stronger attachment. 


"b At qnalis currus, cnjus aurigic sunt immor- 
tales Spiritus I 

Qualis Ilia quiB ascendit, et cui Deus fit ob- 
vius ! 

Haic eat Eegiiiauaturje, et p«ne gratijB. 

Tali poinpa excipienda est qujB I >eum exceperat 
Adsurge, anima, die aliquid subliuiius. 

Ante adeentum Marioi regnahant in c&lo tres 
personm. 

Xec (el?) regnabant tres lieges. 

AUerum thronum addidit homo DetiSi 
Adventante Maria tertius tUronus est iidditus. 


Et nartc triplex in ccelo regnurn est, ubi erat 
unicum. 

Sedet proxima Deo mater Dei. 

Labbd iu Elogiis,--Comp. Augusti, v. iii. p.55. 

* Compare on the earlier period Beng- 
^not, Destruction du Paganisme, ii. 267. 
The whole subject of the progress of the 
.-worship of the Virgin, in Augusti, Denk- 
■ wurdigkeiten, iii. pp. 1, et seqq,, with 
ample illustrations. 
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would ..seem a war specially directed agaiust , tlie. blessed Mary; 
her imageSj wlieii they rose ■again, or, as was , coiniiioii, smilecl 
again on tlie walls, would be tlie objects of stiH more devout 
wonder and love, Sbe^ would vindicate lier exalted ■ dignity, by 
more countless miracles, and miracles would be multiplied^' .at 
once, by tlie' frantic zeal and by the more'' easy credulity of lier 
triumphant wnrsliippers ; she would glorify herself, and be 
glorified Yuthout measure. It was the same in the East and in 
the West. The East had early adopted in the popular creed 
the groundwork, at least, of the Gospel of the Infancy and of 
the other spurious Gospels, wliich added so prodigally to the 
brief allusions to the Mother in the genuine Gospels.*^ The 
Emperor Heraclius, it has been seen, had the Virgin on his 
banner of war ; to the tutelar protection of the Virgin Constan- 
tinople looked against the Saracen and the Turk. Cliivalry 
above aU would seem, as it were, to array the Christian world 
as the Church militant of the Vhgin.® Every knight was the 
sworn servant of our Lady; to her he looked for success in 
battle — strange as it may sound, for success in softer enter- 
prises.^ Poetry took even more irreverent licence ; its adoration 
in its intensity became revoltingly profane. Instead of hallow- 
ing human passion, it brought human passion into the sphere of 
adoration, from which it might have been expected to shrink 
with instinctive modesty. Yet it must be known in its utmost 
plirenzy^' to be judged rightly.® - 

So completely was this worship the worship of Cluistendom, 
that every cathedral, almost every spacious church, had its 
Chapel of our Lady. In the hymns to the Virgin, in every 
breviary, more especially in her own “ Hours ” (the great uni- 
versal book of devotion), not merely is the wkole wnrld and the 
celestial world put under contribution for poetic images, not only 

^ Perhaps the reception of these info the heautes qu^il apercevnit dans les religieuses 
Koran as part of the nniversal Christian d’un convent qu’il dirigeait ; iui adressait 
Lelief is the most striking proof of this, chaque jour des vers jileins d’amour, d’eroti- 

® On the chivalrous worship of the Virgin, qnes chansons,* il la voyait dans ses rdves, 
Le Grand d’Anssy, Faldianx, v. 27. et quelquefois merae quand ii veiliaifc, sous 

f The poetry of the Troubadours is full les formes les plus voIuptaeuses,et la croyait 
of this. PheVoine des mille aventures, que, dans'son 

^ C"est ainsi que le mCine Gautier (de ' deiire, il iiiveiitait, et puis racontait en vers 
Coron.) con^ut pour la Vierge Marie un innuvnerables.— Hist.LitteTairede la France, 
amour veritable, qui Fenflanima, le di^vora xis. p. 843. 

toute sa vie. Elle e'tait pour Iui ce qu^esi To purify his imagination from this, let 
une amaiite pour le plus passionni des the reader turn to PetrarclPs noble ode 
homines, 11 reunissait pour die toutes les Vergine bella, die di sol vestita/' 
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is all tlie Inxmiance and copiousness of language exiiaustedj a 
new vocabulary is invented to express tbe yet inexpressible 
- . homage ; pages follow pages of glowing similitudes^ rising one 
above another. In the Psalter of the Yirgin almost all the 
incommunicable attributes of the Godhead are assigned to her ; 
she sits between Cherubim and Seraphim; she commands, by 
her maternal influences, if not by authority, her Eternal Son.^ 
To the Festivals of the Annunciation and the Purification (or 
the Presentation of Christ in the Temple) was added that of the 
Assumption of the Yirgin,^ A rich and copious legend revealed 
the whole history of her birth and life, of which the Sacred 
V i Scriptures were altogether silent, but of which the spuiious 
Gospels furnished many incidents^ thus, as it were, taking their 
rank as authorities with the Apostolic four. And all this was 
ere long to be embodied in Poetry, and, it might seem, more 
imperishably in Art. The latest question raised about the 
Yhgin — ^lier absolute immunity from the sin of Adam— is the 
best illustration of the strength and vitality of the belief. Pious 
men could endure the discussion. Though St. Bernard, in dis- 
^ tinct words which cannot be explained away, had repudiated the 
Immaculate Conception of the Yirgin ® — ^though it was rejected 
by Thomas Aquinas,^ that Conception without any taint of here- 
ditary sin, grew up under the authority of the rival of Aquinas. 
It became the subject of contention and controversy, from which 
the calmer Christian slninks with intuitive repugnance. It 
divided the Dominicans and Franciscans into hostile camps, and 
was agitated with all the wrath and fury of a question in which 
was involved the whole moral and religious welfare of mankind.® 
None doubted P that it was within the lawful sphere of theo- 

^ Excelsiis super Cherubim Thronus St. Bernard made a yague submission on. 
ejus, efc sedes ejus super cardines coeli. — this, as on other points, to the judgement 
Ps. exlii. Oomina Angeiorum, regina of the Church. 

Muudil — Ps. xxxix. Quod JDeus imperio, ® Sumraa Theologije, iii. 27, and in 
tu prece, Virgo, facis — Jure matris irnpera coarse terms, 

fiiio ! o When the stranger travelling in Spain 

^ Titian's Assumption of the Virgin at amved at midnight at a convent-gate, and 
Venice, to omit the Murillos, and those of uttered his “Santissima Virgen," he knew 
countless inferior artists. by the answer, either Sin pecado conce- 

See these Gospels in Thilo Codex bida/' or by the silence with which the 
Apocryphus. door opened, whether it was a Franciscan. 

Mariam in peccato coneeptam, cum et or a pominican. 
ipsa vulgar! modo per libidinem maris et . Singular it may seem, the doctrine 
foeminas concepta est. One is almost un- was first authorised by the reforming 
willing to quote in Latin what St, Bernard heterodox? Council of Basle, a.d. 1439, 
wrote. Ad canon. Lugdun, It is true ' Session xxv. vi. 
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logy. ^ Wonderful as it may seem, a„ doctrine rejected at tlie 
end of tlie twelftli century by the last Father of the Latin 
Chiirch, has been asserted by a Pope of the nineteenth, and a 
Council is now sitting in graTO debate in Eome on the Imniacix-* 
latevConception.’^ ■ ' 

The worsHp of the Saints might seem to be endangered by 
their multiplicity, by their infinity. The crowded calendar 
imew not what day it could assign to the new Saint without 
clashing ^vith, or dispossessing, an old one ; it was forced to bear 
an endless accumulation on some favoured days. The East and 


the West vied with each other in their fertility. The Greek 
Menologies are not only as copious in the puerility and trivial- 
ness of their wonders, they even surpass the Western Hagiologies. 
But of the countless Saints of the East, few comparatively were 
received hi the West. The East as disdainfully rejected many 
of the most famous, whom the West worshipped with the most 
earnest devotion; they were ignorant even of theh names. It 
may be doubted if an Oriental ever uttered a prayer in the name 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. StiU that multiplicity of Saints, 
as it bore unanswerable witness to the vigour of the belief, so 
also to its vitality. It was constantly renewing its youth by the 
elevation of more favourite and recent objects of adoration. 
Every faenlty, every feeling, every passion, every affection, 
every interest wus for centuries in a state of perpetual excite- 
ment to quicken, keep alive, and make more intense this 
wondei’-fed and wonder-seeking worship. The imagination, the 
generous admiration of transcendent goodness, of transcendent 
learning, or, what was esteemed even more Christian, trans- 
cendent austerity ; rivalry of Church with Church, of town with 
town, of kingdom with kingdom, of Order with Order ; sordid 
interest in the Priesthood who possessed, and the people who 


^ Even such a writer as Augustin 
Tlieiner was^ can write such pages as ap- 
pear in. the Vie de Cle'ment XiV.^ i. p. 341. 

^ Is there not wisdom enough in the 
Church, which has never been thought 
wanting in wisdom, to consider whether it 
is wise to inflame a passionate paroxysm 
of devotion in’ a very few ; and to throw 
hack, by an inevitable revulsion, and by so 
fatal an argument placed in their hands, 
multitudes into utter unbelief and contempt 
of^all reli^on ? — So had I written in 1S54 : 
the Council has passed its decree ; by all 


who own its authority the Immaculate 
Conception is admitted, or, what is very 
dijfFerent, not denied to be an Article of 
the Christian creed. But is not the utter 
and toial apathy with which it has been 
received (one da;^''s Spectacle at Rome, and 
nearly silent indiflerence throughout Chris- 
tendom) the most remarkable sign of the 
times — the most unanswerable proof of the 
prostration of the strength of the Roman 
Church? There is not life enough for a 
schism on this vital point. 
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were permitted to worsHp, and shared in the fame^ eyen in the 
profit, from the concourse of worshippers to the shrine of a cele- 
i. * brated Saint ; gratitude for blessings imputed to his prayers, the 
fruitful harvest, protection in war, escape in pestilence ; fear lest 
the offended Saint should turn away his face; the strange 
notion that Saints were under an obligation to befriend their 
worshippers ; the still bolder Brahminical notion that Saints 
might be compelled, by the force of prayer, or even by the 
interpose their reluctant influence; — against 
all this stood one faculty of man alone, and that with difficulty 
roused out of its long lethargy, rebuked, cowed, proscribed, 
* • shuddering at what might be, which was sure to he, branded as 
impiety— the Eeason. Already in the earliest period to doubt 
the wild wonders related of St. Martin of Tours is to doubt the 
miracles of the Gospel.® Popular admiration for some time 
enjoyed, unchecked, the privilege of canonisation. A Saint was 
a Saint, as it were, by acclamation; and this accla- caaonisation. 
mation might have been uttered in the rndest times, as during 
the Merovingian rule in France ; or within a very limited sphere, 
i as among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, so many of whose Saints 
were contemptuously rejected by the Norman Conqueror. Saints 
at length multipl}ring thus beyond measme, the Pope assumed 
the prerogative of advancing to the successive I'anks of Beatitude 
and Sanctity, If this checked the deification of such perplexing 
multitudes, it gave still higher authority to those who had been 
recognised by more general consent, or who were thus more 
sparingly admitted to the honom’s of Beatification and Sancti- 
fication (those steps, as it were, of spfritual promotion were gra- 
dually introduced). The Saints ceased to be local divinities; 
they were proclaimed to Christendom, in the irrefragable Bull, 
as worthy of general worship.* 

There were some, of course, the universal Saints of Christen- 
dom, the Apostles, the early martyrs; some of Latin Christen- 

* Quanqnam minimi minim sit si in three periods. Down to the tenth century 
operibus Martini inbrmitas humana diibita- the Saint was exalted by the populnr voice, 
vcrit, cum mnltos hodieque videamus, nec the suifrage of the people with the Bishop, 
Evangelicisquidemcredidisse. — Snip. Sever., In the intemediate period the sanction of 
Dial ii. 15. SuJpidus almost closes the the Pope was required, hot the Bishops re- 

^ life of St. Martin with these words; « De tained their right of initiation. Alexander 
caitero si quis infideliter legerit, ipse pac- HI, seized into the hands of the Pope alone 
cabit.^^ . , this; great and abused Prerogative, — Ma- 

* Canonisation has been distributed into billon, Act. S. Benedict. V. in Prosf. 
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dom, tlie four great Fathers of tte Latin Gliiircli ; some few, 
like St. Tlioinas of Oanterbmy, the martyr of the ecclesiastical 
Order, would be held up by the whole Hierarchy as the pattern, 
and model of sanctity ; St. Benedict, in all the Benedictine mo- 
nasteries, the founders or reformers of the Monastic Institutes, 
St. Odo, St. Stephen Harding, St/ Bernard, St Eomuald, St 
Norbert At a later period, and, above all, wherever there were 
Mendicant Friars (and where were there not ?), St Hominic and 
St Francis would have their images raised, their legends read 
and promulgated with the utmost activity, and their sliriiies 
heaped with offerings. Each Order was bound especially to 
hold up the Saints of the Order; it was the duty of all who 
wore the garb to spread their fame with special assiduity.'* The 
Dominicans and Franciscans could boast others besides their 
founders: the Dominicans the murdered Inqxnsitor Peter the 
Martyr, and St. Thomas Aquinas ; the Franciscans St. Antony 
of Padua, and San Bonavehtura. Their portraits, their miracles, 
were painted in the churches, in the cloisters of the Friars; 
hymns in their name, or sentences, were chanted in the services. 
All these were world-wide Saints: their shrines arose in all 


lands, their churches or chapels sprung up in all quarters. 
Others had a more limited fame, though within the pale of that 
fame their worship was performed with loyal fidelity, their 
legend read, their acts and miracles commemorated by archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting. As under the later Jewish belief 
each Empire had its guardian Angel, so each kingdom of Cliris- 
tendom had its tutelar Saint. France had three, who had each 
his sacred city, each, as it were, succeeded to, without dispos- 
sessing, the other. St. Martin of Tours wns the older ; St. Eemi, 
who baptised Clovis into the Catholic Church, had an especial 
claim on aU of Frankisk descent. But, as Paris rose above 


“ The great authority for the hires of 
the Saints, of course with strong predilection 
for the Saints of the W^est, is the vast. Col-, 
lection of the Boliandists, even in the pre- 
sent day proceeding towards its termination. 
On the origin and the writers of this Col- 
lection, consult Pitra, Etudes sur la Collection , 
des Actes des Sainte par les Je&uites Bdl- 
landistes. To me the whole beauty and 
value is in the original contempdtajy 
(as some, for instance, are read in ’ 
’Monumenta Germanise). In the'^lla^dis^,;. 
or even in the Golden a 


Voragine, they become cold and contro- 
versial ; the original documents are ovei'Iaid 
with dissertation. Later -writers, like Alban 
Butler, are apologetic, cautious, always en- 
deavouring to make the incredible credible. 
In the recent Lives of the English Saints, 
some of them admirably told, there is a sort 
of chilly psychological justification of belief 
-htterly irreconcileable with belief ; the 
writers urge that we ought to believe, 

■ what they themselves almost confess that 
;they can only believe, or fancy they believe, 
out of duty, not of faith. 
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Tours and Elieims, so rose St. Denys, by degrees, to be tbe 
leading Saint of France. St. Louis was the Saint of the royal 
race.^ St. Jago of ComposteUa, the Apostle St. Janies, had 
often led the conquering Spaniard against the Mussulman. The 
more peaceful Boniface, with others of the older missionaries, 
was honoured by a better title in Germany. Some of the patron 
Saints, howeyer, of the great Western kingdoms are of a later 
period, and sprung probably out of romance, perhaps were first 
inscribed on the banners to distinguish the several nations 
during the Crusades. For the dignity of most of these Saints 
there is sufficient legendary reason : as of St. Denys in France, 
St. James in Spain, St. Andrew in Scotland (there was a legend 
of the Apostle’s conversion of Scotland), St. Patrick in Ireland. 
England, however, instead of one of the old Eoman or Saxon 
Saints, St. Alban, or St. Augustine, placed herself under the tutelar 
guardianship of a Saint of very doubtful origin, St. George.y In 
Germany alone, notwithstanding some general reverence for 
St. Boniface, each kingdom or principality, even every city, 
town, or village, had its own Saint, The history of Latin Chris- 
tianity may be traced in its more favoured Saints, first Martyrs, 
then Bishops, then Fathers, Jerome, Augustin, Gregory, then 
Monks (the type St. Benedict), As the Church grew in wealth, 
Kings or Nobles, magnificent donors, were the Saints; as it 
grew in power, rose Plierarchical Saints, like Becket. St. Louis 
was the Saint of the Crusades and Chivalry ; St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas and Bonaventura of Scholasticism. Female prophets might 
seem chosen to vie vdth those of the Fi'aticelli and of the 
Heretics ; St. Catherine of Sienna, St. Bridget (those Brides 


^ Charlemagne was a Saint (Baronins, 
sub aim, 814). He was unfortunately 
canonised by a Pseudo-Pope (Pascal). He 
was worshipped at Aix-la-Ghapelle, Hildes- 
heim, Osnaburg, Minden, Halberstadt — 
thus a German rather than a French Saint. 
See the Hymn to him, Daniel, i. p. 305, 
from the Halberstadt Breviary. 

^ Dr. Milner (the Roman Catholic) wrote 
an Essay agaimst Gibbon^s assertion that 
“the infamous George of Cappadocia be- 
came the patron Saint of England,^* He 
was, I think, so far successful; but it is 
much more easy to say who St. George was 
not than who he wiis. 

St. Bridget was beatified by Boniface 
IX., canonised by John XXII L at the 


Council of Constance, confirmed by St, 
Martin. The Swedes were earnest for their 
Saint (and she had had the merit of urging 
the return of the Popes from Avignon). 
But Gerson threw some rationalising doubts 
on the visions of St. Bridget, and on the 
whole bevy of female Saints, which he more 
than obviously hinted might be the dupes 
or accomplices of artful Confessors. Phe 
strange wild rhapsodies, the visions of St. 
Bridget, under the authority of Turrecre- 
mata, ■were avoudred by the Council of 
Basle. See Gerson^'s Tnicts, especially de 
probatione spirituum, de distinctione ve- 
rarum visionum a falsis. — Helyot, iv, p. 25. 
Shro^k, xxxiii. p. 189, &:c. 
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of Clirist)j liacl constant personal intereonrse witli .tlie 
Saints^ witla the Vii'gin, with oiir Lord himself. In later' days 
Christian charity, as well as Mysticism, had its Saints, St. Yin- 
ceiit de Paul, with St. Teresa, and St. Francis de Sales., 

;To assert-, to propagate the fame, the miracles,: of his proper 
Saint was, the -duty. of every . King, of eyery bnrglier, of eyery 
„p,arisHoner, more especiaUy of the Priesthood in the , Church 
dedicated to Ms memory, wMch usually boasted of Ms body 
buried under the liigh altar, or of reliques of that body. Most 
churches had a commemoratiye Anniyersary of the Saint, on 
which Ms -wonders were the subjects of inexhaustible sermons. 
It wns the great day of pomp, procession, rejoicing, feasting, 
sometimes rendered more attractiye by some new miracle, b)^ 
some maryellous cure, some deyd ejected, something which yied 
with or outdid the wmiiders of eyery neighbouring Saint. Of 
old, the Saiiit-w^orshippers were more ambitious. In the days 
of St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus urges on Ms Mend Posthumi- 
anus to publish every where, in his distant travel or on Ms return 
from the East, the fame of St. Martin.^ Pass not Campania ; 
make him known to the holy Paulinus, through him it will be 
published in Eome, in Italy, and in lllyricum. If you travel 
to the right, let it be heard in Carthage, where he may rival 
Cyprian ; if to the left, in Corinth, who will 'esteem him wiser 
than Plato, more patient than Socrates. Let Egypt, let Asia 
hear the fame of the Gaulish Saint.” That, ho\yeYer, \Yas when 
Saints were rare. More restricted commerce, and the pre- 
occupation of every land, every city, every church with its own 
patron Saint, confined within the province, city, or hamlet, all 
who had not some universal claim to respect, or some wide- 
spread fraternity to promulgate their name. Yet though there 
might be jealousy or rivalry in the worship of distant or neigli- 
bouxing Saints ; as the heathens denied not the gods of other 
nations, even hostile nations, whom themselves did not worship 
as gods ; so none would question the saintsMp, the intercessory 
powers, the marvels of another Saint. 

Thus throughout Christendom was there to every community 

Legends, and evory individual man an Intercessor with the one 


* Dam yeourris diversasque regiones, Martini nomen et gloriam sparge per po- 
loca, poi'tus, insulas, urbesque prseter l^s, pulos. — V. S. Martini, Dialog, iii. 58‘d. 
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Great Intercessor between God and man, some intermediate 
being, less awful, more humble, whose office, whose charge, 
^ ^ almost whose duty it was to speed, or who, if offended, might 
withhold the suppliant orison. Every one of these Saints had 
his life of wonder, the legend of his virtues, his miracles, per- 
haps his martyrdom, his shrines, his reliques. The legend was 
to his votaries a sort of secondary Gospel, wrought into the 
belief by the constant iteration of its names and events. The 
legend, in truth, was the dominant, universal poetry of the 
times. Unless it had been poetry it had not ruled the mind 
of man ; but, .having been poetry, it must submit to remain 
^ , : poetry. It is the mythic literature of Christendom,^ intermin- 

i able in its extent ; but, as its whole life is in its particularity, 

it suffers and withers into dulness by being brought into a more 
compendious form; and so it is that Hagiography has with- 
drawn into its proper domain, and left the province of human 
affairs to history, wliich is not disdainful, of course, of the inci- 
dental information or illustration of events, manners, characters, 
wiiich transpire through the cloud of marvels. Even the phi- 
^ losophy of history endeavoms only to divine how men believed, 
or believed that they believed, this perpetual suspension • or 
abrogation of the law^s of nature.; how that wdiich was then 
averred on the authority of experience has now fallen into 
neglect as contrary to all experience: so that even the most 
vigorous attempt to reinstate them is received as a desperate, 
hardly serious, effort of paradoxical ingenuity, falls dead on the 
general mind, hardly provokes scorn or ridicule, and, in fact, is 
transcended in interest by every transitory folly or new halluci- 
nation which seems to be the indispensable aliment required by 
some part of mankind in the highest as hx the lowest social or 
intellectual state. 

^ H. IMaury’s work, “ Les I-^gendes impaired, but to me becomes only more 
Pieuses,” bas exhausted subject. The distinct and real. There is an intimate 
more cautious readers must he warned that harmony, no whei'e else found, between tlie 
M. JMaury carries up his system, wiiere moml {md the supernatural. The line ap- 
few Christians will follow him, with Irnrdly peam in my judgement broad and clear ; and 
less audacity than Strauss himself, into the those who, like the modern advocates for 
Scriptural narratives. But while we admit the belief of the middle ages, resolve the 
that, the desire of conformity with the Life whole into the attainment of a proper 
of the Saviour suggested a great part of the frame of mind to receive legend as truth, ^ 
incidents, and that the Gospel miracles sug- seem to me to cut up altogether all belief 
gested the miracles of the later Saints— the in. miracle. 

originality, the truth, the unapproachable Compare some good observations of M, 
dignity of the Gospel type is not only un- Logon XIV. 
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Tlie legend was perpetmlly confirmed, illiistrated, kept alive 
by tlie substantial, if somewhat dimly and mysteriously shown, 
Beiiqiies. xeliques which were either in the clinrch, under the 
altar, or upon the altar ; the treasure of the community, or the 
property, the talisman of the prelate, the noble, or the king. 
The reliquary "was the most precious ornament in the lady’s 
chamber, in the loiight’s armoury, in the king’s hall of state, 
as well as in that of the Bishop or the Pope. Our history has 
perhaps dwelt on reliques with sufficient frequency. Augus- 
tine, in the earlier times, had reproved the wandering monks 
who made a trade of selling martyrs’ limbs, if indeed they are 
the limbs of martyrs.”^ The Theodosian Code had proMbited 
the violation of the tombs of the martyrs, and the removal and 
sale of their bodies.^ Grregory the Great had reproved the 
Greek practice of irreverently disinterring and sending about 
the bodies of Saints : he refused to the Empress of Constan- 
tinople reliques of St. Paul.® We have seen with what jealous 
parsimony he distributed the filings of the chains of St. Peter.^ 
But, as the wwld darkened, these laws fell into desuetude: the 
first reverential feeling died away. In truth, to the multipli- 
cation, dissemination, veneration of reliques conspired all the 
weaknesses, passions, innate and seemingly unextinguishable 
propensities of mankind ; the fondness for cherishing memorials 
of the beloved, in human affection so excusable, so amiable, how 
much more so of objects of holy love, the Saints, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saviour liimself! the pride of possessing what is 
rare ; the desire to keep alive religions associations and reli- 
gious thoughts ; the ignorance of the priesthood, the pious fraud 
of the priesthood, admitted to be Christian virtue in order to 
promote devotion and so the spiritual welfare of man. Add to 
all this the inherent indefeasible power ascribed to reliques to 
work miracles. No wonder that with the whole Christian world 
deeming it meritorious and holy to believe, dangerous, impious 
to doubt, there should be no end or limit to belief ; that the 
wood of the true Cross should grow into a forest; that wffid 
fictions, the romance of the Wise Men of the East transmuted 


® De oper. Monachoram, c, 8. 

^ Hamantim corpus nemo ad altenim 
locum transferat, nemo martyrem detrahat, 
jiemo mercetur. 


* Ad Imperat. Constant, — Compare Act. 
Ordinis S. Benedicti IL Prsef. xxx, 

^ Vol. i. p. 439, 
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into kings, tlie Eleven Thousand Virgins, should be worshipped 
in the rich commercial cities on the Eliine ; that delicacy and 
even reverence should not take offence, as at the milk of the 
Blessed Virgin ; that the most perishable tilings should become 
imperishable, the garments of the Saviour and the Saints. Not 
even the fiercest feuds could detect imposture. Tours and 
Boitiers quarrelled for the body of St. Martin ; St. Benedict was 
stolen away from Italy: we have seen the rejoicing at his 
arrival in Erance ; and the expedition sent by Eginhard to 
Italy in search of pious plunder. There were constant wars 
between monastery and monastery ; marauding campaigns were 
carried on against some neighbouring treasure-house. France 
was smitten with famine, because Clotaire II. cut off and stole 
an arm of St. Denys, under the instigation of the Devil.^ It 
was virtue in St. Ouen to steal the head of St. Marculph. But 
as to disputing the genuineness, unless of rival rehques, or 
questioning their wonder-working power, it never entered into 
the profane thought of man. How the Crusades immeasurably 
increased the wealth of Western Christendom in reliques, how 
they opened an important branch of traffic, needs no further 
illustration. To the very verge of our historic period the 
worship of reliques is in its unshaken authority. At the close 
of the fourteenth century the Duke of Berry obtains a piece of 
the head of St. Hilary of Poitiers as a most splendid present for 
the city of Poitiers from the Abbey of St. Denys he had 
already obtained the cliin. The exliibition of the Holy Goat 
of Treves — a treasure possessed by more than one other Church, 
and more than one avouched by Papal authority — ^may show 


how deep-rooted in human nature is tins strange form of 
religiousness. One of the most remarkable illustrations of 
relique-worship occurs after the close of our history, during the 
pontificate of JEneas Sylvius, Pius TL The head of St. Andrew 
(Amalfi boasted the immemorial possession of the body) had 
been worshipped for centuries at Patras. As the Turks ad- 


® Annales Dacrobert, Herman Comer ^ Particulam quandam capitis ejus sancti, 
gives the price of some reliques. Egilmuudj a parte posteriori versus aurem dextram ad 
Ai'chbishop of Canterbury, bought for his tnodum trianguH, in longitudine et lati- 
Church (A.D. mxxi.) an ann of St. Au- ' tudine spaciiim trium digitonnn.— Hel de 
gustirie, at Pavia, for 100 talents of pure St. Denys, xiv. 3 6. Tlie mutilation seems 


silver and one of gold. 


not to have been tliought irrevei'ent. 
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Taiiced ill , the llorea^ tlie fiigitiye Despot woiiH not leave tliis 
precious treasure exposed to the profane ' insults of , the imbe- 
lievers. He carried it with Mm in Ms fliglit, Eongs vied for 
tlie piireliase; vast sums were offered. The Pope urged upon 
tlie 'Despot that he could not permit such a relique to repose 
aiiTwliere but at Eonie. The head of St. Andrew should rest 
by that of his brother St. Peter ; the Saint himself would resist 
any other arraugenieiit. The Despot arrived at Ancona with 
liis freight. It was respected by the stormy seas. A Cardinal 
of the most blameless life was chosen to receive and inspect the 
relique ; by what signs he judged the head to be that of St. 
Andre Vr’ we know not. But Eomagna was in too dangerous a 
state to allow it at once to be transported to Borne; the fierce 
Piceinino or the atheist Malatesta ivould not have scrupled to 
have seized it for their own use, worshipped it, or sold it at an 
exorbitant price. It was conveyed for security to the strong 
foidress of Kami. When Piccinino’s forces were dispersed, and 
peace restored, it was brought in stately procession to Piome. 
It was intended that the most glorious heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul should go forth to meet that of their brother Apostle. 
But the vast mass of gold which enshrined, the cumbrous iron 
wMch protected, these reliques were too heavy to be moved : so 
without them the Pope, the Cardinals, the wiiole population of 
Borne tlii’onged forth to the meadows near the MUvian Bridge. 
The Pope made an eloquent address to the head ; a hjonn wn,s 
sung, entreatmg the Saint’s aid in the discomfiture of the Turks, 
It rested that day on the altar of St. Maria del Popolo, -was then 
conveyed tlnough the city, decorated with ah splendour (the 
Jubilee under Nicolas V. saw not Borne more crowded), to 
St. Peter’s. Cardinal Bessarion preached a sermon ; the head 
W' as deposited 'with those of Ms brother Apostles under the high 
altar.^ 

Throughout the middle ages the world after death continued 
to reveal more and more fully its awdul secrets. Hell, Purga- 
tory, Heaven became more distinct, if it may be so said, more 
visible. Their site, their topography, their torments, their 
trials, iheir enjoyments, became more conceivable, almost more 


* Cosnxnentani Pii II. 
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palpable to sense : till Dante summed up tlie whole of this 
traditional lore, or at least, with a Poet’s intuitiYe sagacity, 
seized on all which was most imposing, effective, real, and 
condensed it in his three co-ordinate poems. That Heii 
Hell had a local existence, that immaterial spirits suffered 
bodily and material torments; none, or scarcely one hardy 
speculative mind, presumed to donbt.*^ Hell had admitted, 
according to legend, more than one visitant from this upper 
world, who returned to relate his fearful journey to wondering 
man : St. PierGy,“ St. Yettin,^ a layman Bernilo.'^ But all 
these early descents interest ns only as they may be supposed 
or appear to have been faint types of the great Italian Poet. 
Dante is the one authorised topographer of the mediaBval Hell.P 
His originality is no more called in question by these mere 
signs and manifestations of the popular belief than by the 
existence and reality of those objects or scenes in external 
nature which he describes with such umivalled truth.*^ In 
Dante meet um^econciled (who thought of or cared for their 
reconciliation ?) those strange contradictions, immaterial souls 
subject to material torments": spirits which had put off the 
mortal body, cognisable by the corporeal sense/ The mediseval 


k Scotus Erigena, perhaps alone, dared 
to question the locality of Hell, and the 
material tortures of the damned. Divei'sas 
suppliciorum formas non local] ter in quadam 
parte, veluti toto hujus visibiiis creaturjE, 
et ut simpliciter dicam neque intra diversi- 
tatem totius nature a T)eo conditce futuras 
esse credimus ; et neque nunc esse, et nus- 
quam et nunquam. The punisliment in 
winch Erigena believed was terrible remorse 
of conscience, the sense of impossible re- 
pentance or pardon. At the final absorption 
of all things, that genuine Indian absorption, 
derived from his master the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, evil and sin would be destroyed for 
ever, not evil ones and sinners, Erigena 
boldly cites Origen, and extorts from other 
authorities an opinion to the same effect, 
of the final salvation, the return unto the 
Deity, of the Devil himself. There is 
nothing eternal but God. Omne quod 
seternum in Deo solummodo intelli]^ nec 
ulla ceternitas extra eum qui solus est 
ajternus et aeternitas. He thus gets rid of 
all relating to eternal fire. Read the ren^kri?- 
able passage in the 5tli book de Naturi^ fipih 
the xxvth. at least to xxxvith. chapters,. ' ^ 


^ Bede, iii. 19. Mabillon, Acta S, 
Benedicti, iii. 307. The Boilandists, Jan, 
li, 44. ... 

“ Mahillon, iv, 272. 

® Fiodoard, iii. 3, 

P See Daminni^s Hell and Heaven, iv. 
Ep. xiv. viii. 2. Consult also Cscdmon. 

There is a strange hook written at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, De 
Inferno,” by Antonio Rnsca (Milan, 1621). 
It is dedicated with fearful simplicity to 
our Saviour. It settles gravely, logically, 
as it would be supposed autlioritath’ely, 
and not without erudition, every question, 
relating to Hell and its Inhabitants, its 
place, extent, divisions, torments. 

^ This was embarrassing to the philo- 
sophic heathen. ** Taritura %’aluit error, ut 
corpora cremata cum scirent, tamen ea fieri 
apud inferos fingerent, quae sine corporibus 
nec Ben possunt nec intelligi. Animos enini 
per seipsos viventes non poteraiifc monte 
complecti, formam aliquam figuramque 
quajrebant.”— Cicer. Tusc. i. c. 16. Kusca 
lays it down as the Catholic dosctrine, 

, ^IkitCefe tonien Cathoiica veritas, infernmn 
' maloruju cawrem esse locum quendam 
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Hell liacl gatlierecl fi'om all ages, aU ' lands, ' all races,. , itS' 
imagery, its ' denizens, its site, its access, its co'iomingling ■ tor- 
TOTs; from tlie old Jewisli traditions, periiaps from regions be- 
Tond the sphere of the Old Testament; from the P<rgan poets, 
with their black riyers, their Cerberus, their boatman and his 
crazy vessel ; perhaps from the Teutonic Hela, through some of 
the earlier visions. Then came the great Poet, and reduced all 
this wild, chaos to a kind of order, moulded it up with the 
cosmical notions of the times, and made it, as it were, one with 
the prevalent mundane system. Above all, he brought it to 
the very borders of our world ; he made the life beyond the 
grave one with oxu* present life ; he mingled in close and inti- 
mate relation the present and the future. Hell, Purgatory, 
Heaven were but an immediate expansion and extension of the 
present world. And this is among the wonderful causes of 
Dante’s power, the realising the unreal by the admixture of the 
real : even as in Ms imagery the actual, homely, everyday 
language or similitude mingles with and heightens the fantastic, 
the vague, the transmundane. What effect had Hell produced, 
if peopled by ancient, almost immemorial objects of human 
detestation, Nimrod or Iscariot, or Julian or Mohammed ? It 
was when Popes all but Kving, Bangs but now on their thrones, 
Guelfs who had hardly ceased to walk the streets of Florence, 
Ghibellines almost yet in exile, revealed their awful doom — 
tMs it was wMch, as it expressed the passions and the fears of 





I 

^ I 




mankind of an instant, immediate, actual, bodily, comprehen- 
sible place of torment : so, wherever it was read, it deepened that 
notion, and made it more distinct and natural. This xvas the 
Hell, conterminous to the earth, but separate, as it were, by a gulph 
passed by almost instantaneous transition, of wMch the Priesthood 
held the keys. These keys the audacious Poet had wrenched from 
their hands, and dared to tmm on many of themselves, speaking 
even against Popes the sentence of condemnation. Of that which 
Hell, Purgatory, Heaven were in popular opinion during the 
Middle Ages, Dante was but the full, deep, concentered expres- 
sion ; what he embodied in verse all men believed, feared, hoped. 

materialem et corporeum.” 1. c, xxviii. . Angels, fought for by visible Pevils. See 
The more enlightened Peter Lombard speaks the battle for the Soul of King Dagobert. 
of “ non corporalem, sed corpori similem.” Maury, p. SO. 

Souls were borne bodily to Heaven by visible : ^ 
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Purgatory liad now its intermediate place between Heaven 
and Hell, as iinq^uestioned, as undisturbed by doubt, purgatory, 
its existence was as mucli an article of nncontested popular 
belief as Heaven or Hell. It were as unjust and unpbiloso- 
pMcal to attribute all the legendary lore wiiicli realised Purga- 
tory, to tbe sordid invention of the Cburcliman or tbe Monk, as 
it would be unliistorical to deny tbe use wliicb was made of 
this superstition to exact tribute from tbe fears or tbe fondness of 
mankind. But tbe abuse grew out of tbe belief ; the belief was 
not slowly, subtly, deliberately instilled into tbe mind for tbe 
sake of tbe abuse. Purgatory, possible with St. Augustinq,® 
probable with Gregory tbe Great, grew uj), I am persuaded 
(its gro^vtb is suigularly indistinct and untraceable), out of tbe 
mercy and modesty of tbe Priesthood, To the eternity of Hell 
torments there is and ever must be — notwithstanding the 
peremptory decrees of dogmatic theology and tbe reverential 
dl'ead in so many religious minds of tampering with what seems 
the language of the New Testament — a tacit repugnance. But 
when tbe doom of every man rested on the lips of tbe Priest, on 
bis absolution or lufusal of absolution, that Priest might well 
tremble with some natural awe— awe not confessed to himself — 
at dismissing tbe soul to an irrevocable, unrepealable, nnebange- 
able destiny. He would not be averse to pronounce- a more 
mitigated, a reversible sentence. Tbe keys of Heaven and of 
Hell were a fearful trust, a terrible responsibibty ; tbe key of 
Purgatory might be used with far less presumption, with less 
trembling confidence. Then came naturally, as it might seem, 
tbe strengthening and exaltation of tbe efficacy of prayer, of tbe 
efficacy of the rebgious ceremonials, of tbe efficacy of tbe sacri- 
fice of the altar, and the efficacy of tbe intercession of the 
Saints : and these all within tbe province, within tbe power of 
the Sacerdotal Order. Their authority, their iidiuence, their 
intervention, closed not mtb tbe grave. Tbe departed soul wus 
still to a certain degree dependent upon tbe Priest. They bad 
yet a mission, it might be of mercy ; they bad still some power 
of savmg tbe soul after it bad departed from tbe body. Them 
faithful love, their inexhaustible interest might yet rescue tlxe 


* De fide et oper., c. 16, On Gregory, see note, vol. i. p. 474. 
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sianer; for lie Imcl not reached ' those gates— OTer ' which alone 
was wiitteiij There is no Hope'’ — ^the gates of: Hell. That 
which was a mercy, a consolation, hecame a trade,' an inex^ 
haustible source of wealth. Praying souls out of Pm‘gatoiy by 
Slasses said on their behalf, became an ordinary office, an office 

Masses, wliicli deseiwed, w^hich could demand, wMch did de- 
mand, the most prodigal remuneration. It was later that the 
Indulgences. Indulgence, originally the remission of so much 
penance, of so many days, weeks, months, years ; or of that 
’^vliieh w'as tlie commutation for penance, so much almsgiving or 
iniiniflceiice to churches or Churchmen, in sound at least ex- 
tended (and mankind, the high and low vulgar of manldnd, are 
governed by sound) its significance : it was literally understood, 
as the remission of so many years, sometimes centuries, of 
Purgatory.^ 

If there were living men to whom it had been vouchsafed to 
visit and to return and to reveal the secrets of remote and ter- 


rible HeU, there were those too who were admitted in vision, or 
in actual life to more accessible Purgatory, and brought back 
intelligence of its real local existence, and of the state of souls 
witliin its penitential circles. There is a legend of St Paul him- 
self; of the French monk St Farcy; of Drithelm, related by 
Bede ; of the Empeiw Charles the Fat, by William of Malmes- 
bury. Matthew Paris relates two or three journeys of the Monk 
of Evesham, of Thurkill, an Essex peasant, very wild and fan- 
tastic. The Purgatory of St. Patrick, the Purgatory of Owen 
Miles, the msion of Alberic of Monte Casino, were among the 
most popular and wide-spread legends of the ages preceding 
Dante ; and as in Hell, so in Purgatory, Dante sums up in his 
noble verses the wffiole theory, the whole popular belief as to this 
intermediate sphere."^ 


* Unde qnibusdam in locis concedebantui* 
tandem expresse indiilgeutlaa a posnd et a 
culpd^ licet quidani summi Fontifices ab- 
sm-diim censuisse videnfcui* aliqnas indul- 
gentias a pcentl et a culpS, esse nominandas, 
cam a solo Deo culpa deleatiir; et indul- 
gentia est remi&sio pceuse temporalis, . . . 
Unde quidam concessiories hujusmodi magis 
deceptiones quam indulgentiarum conces- 
siones iuterpretantes cum eas intentu ; tucri 
temporalis fieri judicabant, dicere non, |iroe- 
bant, anima nostra nauseat super dbo letis- 


simo. — Gobelinus Persona, p. 320. This 
was in Germany during the Schism, above 
a century before Luther. 

« Vincent of Beauvais, Sec the curious 
volume of Mr. Wright, St. Patric.k's Pur- 
gatory, on Tundale, p. 32, &c. On Patrick's 
Pui'gatory in all its forms, as sanctioned by 
Popes, and by the Bollandist wx'iters, as it 
appears in Calderon’s poetry, and as it is 
kept up by Irish popular superstition and 
priestcraft, Mr, Wright has collected many 
wild details. Papal authority, as shown 
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If Hell and Purgatory thus dimly diTulged their gloomy mys- 
teries, if they had been visited by those who returned to actual 
, life, HeaYen was unapproached, unapproachable. To Heaven, 
be rapt to the higher Heaven remained the privilege of the 
Apostle ; the popular conception was content to rest in modest 
ignorance. Though the Saints might descend on beneficent 
missions to the world of man ; of the site of their beatitude, of 
the state of the Blest, of the joys of the supernal world, they 
brought but vague and indefinite tidings. In truth, the notion of 
Heaven was inextricably mingied up with the astronomical and 
cosmogonical as well as with the theological notions of the age. 
^ Dante’s Paradise blends the Ptolemaic system with the nine 
angelic circles of the Pseudo Dionysius ; the material heavens 
in their nine circles ; above and beyond them, in the invisible 
heavens, the nine Hierarchies ; and yet higher than the highest 
heavens the dwelling of the Ineffable Trinity. The Beatific 
Vision, whether immediate or to await the Last Day, had been 
eluded rather than determined, till the rash and presumptuous 
theology of Pope John XXIL compelled a declaration from the 
^ Church. But yet this ascent to the Heaven of Heavens would 
seem from Dante, the best interpreter of the dominant concep- 
tions, to have been an especial privilege, if it may be so said, of 
the most Blessed of the Blessed, the Saint of Saints. There is 
a manifest gradation in Beatitude and Sanctity. According to 
the universal cosmieal theory, the Earth, the round and level 
earth, was the centre of the whole system.^ It was usually sup- 


by an Inscription in the cloister of S, Andrea 
and S. Gregorio in Rome, testifies to the 
fact, which, I suspect, would have startled 
S. Gregory himself, that he got a monk out 
of Pui'gatory at the expense of thirty masses. 

D. 0. M, 

Clemens Papa X. 

Cultum Clementimn Vlli. et VIIII. 

Inii tarns . . 

In hoc S. Grcgorii Templum. 

Ubi XXX missis animam monachi 
Ex igrie puvgatorio liboravifc, &c. 

Copied by an accomplished friend of the 
author. 

The Eastern notions may be gathered 
from the curious Treatise of Cosmas indi- 
copleustes, printed by Montfaucon, in hi^ 
Oollectio Nova. Cosmas wrote about a,1>, 
535. He is peihaps the earliest type of 
those who call themselves Scriptural Philo** 
sophers ; with all the positiveness and con- 


temptuousness of ignorance, he proves that 
the heavens are a vault, from Isaiah xi. 22 ; 
from Job, according to the LXX., and St. 
FauFs image of a Tabernacle. Tlie second 
Prologue is to refute the notion that the 
earth is a sphere, — the antipodes, which at 
first were not so disdainfully denied, are 
now termed y^otiA>hf; fcvhi: men would 
fall in opposite directions. Paradise is be- 
yond the circumfluent Ocean ; souk are 
received in Farailke till the last day 
(p. 315), He afterwards asserts the ab- 
solute incompatibility of the spherical notion 
of the earth with the resurrection. He 
gives several opinions, all of which, in his 
opinion, are equally wrong. ol ju)v 

avrm ficomg 

ffvv <rp (sripetioa^ x.m nrsi yiyvuff- 
Xtyowi' ol Ss nee,} 
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posed to be encircled by tlie vast, circnmambieiitj endless, ocean ; 
but beyond tliat ocean (mtli a dim reminiscence, it slioiild seem, 
of the Elysiaii Fields of the poets) was placed a Paradise, where 
the souls of men hereafter to be blest, awaited the final resur- 
rection. Dante takes the other theory: he peoples the nine 
material heavens — that is, the cycle of the Moon, Yenus, Mer- 
cury, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed stars, and the 
firmament above, or the Primuni Mobile — with those who are 
admitted to a progressively ad%mncmg state of glory and blessed- 
ness. this, it should seem, is below the ascending circles of 
the Celestial Hierarchies, that immediate vestibnle or fore-court 


of the Holy of Holies, the Heaven of Heavens, into which the 
most perfect of the Saints are admitted. They are commingled 
wuth, yet nnabsorbed by, the Redeemer, in mystic union ; yet the 
mysticism still reverently endeavours to maintain some distinc- 
tion in regard to this Light, which, as it has descended npon 
earth, is drawn up again to the highest Heavens, and has a kind 
of communion with the yet Incommunicable Deity. That in all 
the Paradise of Dante there should be a dazzling sameness, a 
mystic indistinctness, an inseparable blending of the real and the 
umreal, is not wonderful, if we consider the natm:e of the subject, 
and the still more iacoherent and incoiignious popular concep- 
tions which he had to represent and to harmonise. It is more 
wonderful that, wuth these few elements, Light, Music, and Mys- 
ticism, he should, by his singular talent of embodying the purely 
abstract and metaphj^sical thought in the liveliest imagery, re- 
present such things with the most objective truth, yet wuthoiit 
disturbing their fine spiritualism. The subtlest scholasticism is 
not more subtle than Dante. It is perhaps a bold assertion, but 
what is there on these transcendent subjects, in the vast theology 
of Aquinas, of which the essence and sum is not in the Para- 


fintsrrsti Xiyuv a^oXov6t»? xotvecXvsir^cti «r»v 
cr(pet7f>ccv, Tlie heavens are indissoluble, and 
all spiritualised bodies are to ascend to 
heaven. He gets rid of the strong passages 
about the heavens passing away, as meta- 
phors (this in others he treated as absurd or 
impious). He denies the authenticity of 
the Catholic Epistles. 

It is remarkable that what I presume to 
call the Angelology of this Treatise shows 
it to be earlier than the Pseudo-Dionysius ; 


that work cannot have been known to 
Cosmas, One office of the Angels is to 
move — they are the perpetual movers of, 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars. After the Last 
day, the stars, sun, and moon being no 
more wanted, the Angels will be released 
from their duty, p. 154. The Angels carry 
the rain up from heaven into the clouds, and 
so manage the stars as to cause Eclipses. 
These are guardian Angels. The Angels do 
not ascend above the stars, p. 315. 
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dise of Dante ? Dante, perhaps, though expressing to a great 
extent the popular conception of Heaven, is as much by his innate 
sublimity above it, as St. Thomas himself.^ 


y Read the Anglo-Saxon description of 
Paradise, from the de Phoenice, ascribed to 
Lactantius, in the Exeter book by Thoi'pe, 
p.l97. 

I am disposed to cite -a description of 
Paradise according to its ordinary con- 
ception, almost the only possible conception 
—life without any of its evils— -from a 
Poet older than Chaucer : — 

There is lyf withonte ony deth. 

And ther is youthe withoute ony elde, 

And ther is alie manner welth to welde : 

And ther is reste without ony travaiUe— 

And ther is pees without ony strife, 

And ther is alle mannere likynge of life— 


And ther is bright somer ever to be : 

And ther is nevere wynter in that cuntree : 
And ther is more worshipe and honour,* 

Than ever hadde Icynge other emperour. 

And ther is greter melodee of aungeles songe, 
And ther is preysing him amonge. 

And ther is alle maner friendshipe that may 
be. 

And ther is evere perfect love and charitie ; 
And ther is wisdom without folye : 

And ther is honeste without vilenage. 

All these a man may joyes of Hevene call, 

Ae yatte the most sovereign joye of alle 
Is the sight of Goddes bright face. 

In whom restesth alle manere grace. 

Mchard o/Eampok, quoted from MSS. by Turner. 
Hist, of England, v. 233. 
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CHAPTEE III 

LATIX LETTEES. 

Latix. Cheisteikity miglit seem to prolong,, to perpetuate, tlio 
Latin letters, reigii of Latiii letters over tlie mind of man. Witlioat 
Cliristiamty, the language of Cicero, of Virgil, and of Tacitus, 
miglit have expired with the empii’e of Jiiliiis, of Augustus, and 
of Trajan. At the G-erman^ invasion it must have broken up 
into barbarous and sliifting dialects, as the world hito bar1:iarous 
and conflicting kingdoms. But as the language of religion, it 
eontinued to be the language of letters, for letters were almost 
entirely conflned to those wdio alone could write books or read 
books, religious men. Through the clergy, the secretaries as it 
w^ere of mankind, it was still the language of business, of law, 
of public affiiirs, of international treaties and private compacts, 
because it w'as the only common language, and because the 
ecclesiastics, the masters of that language, were from tliis and 
from causes already traced, the ministers of kings, the compilers 
of codes of law, mostly the notaries of all more important trans- 
actions. It only broke dowm gradually; it never, though de- 
faced by barbarisms and foreign terms and forms of speech, by 
cliangmg gi*ammar and by the introduction of new words, fell 
Maintained into desuetudc. It even iust before its abrogation re- 
ianity. vived m something approaching to purity, and resumed 
within its own, and that no narrow sphere, its old established 
authority. The period at which Latin ceased to he the spoken 
language, in wHch the preacher addressed his flock, the magis- 
trate the commonalty, the demagogue the populace, wes of course 
different in different countries, especially in the Eomance and 
Teutonic divisions of manldnd. Tins may hereafter be the sub- 
ject of very difficult, obscure, it must be feared, unsatisfactory 
inquiry. 

But if Latin was the language of public affairs, it wvas even 
more exclusively so that of letters. Not only all theologians, 
for a, time all poets (at least those whose poetry was written), 
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still longer all liistorians^ to tlie end all pMlosopliers, wrote in 
Latin. Cliristiaii literature However arose, not only wlien Latin 
letters liad passed tlieir meridian, but after tHeir short day of 
glory and strength had sunk into exhaustion. The universal 
empire of Eome had been fatal to her letters. Few, indeed, of 
her best early writers had been Eoman by birth ; but they were 
Italians, and submitted to the spell of Eoman ascendancy. Even 
under the Emperors, Gaul and Spain began to furnish Latin 
poets and writers : for a short time Eome subdued them to the 
rules of her own grammar and the purer usages of her speech. 
But in the next century Latin letters, excepting only among the 
great jimsprudents, seem almost to have given place to Greek. 
They aivolve again profoundly corrupt ; the barbarising Augustan 
historians sink into the barbarous Ammianus Marcellinus. Africa 
becomes a prolific but dissonant school of heathen and of Chris- 
tian writers ; from some of the Panegyrists, who were G allic 
rhetoricians, low enough in style, the fall is rapid and extreme 
to Hilary of Poitiers. Yet even in this respect Latin owes its 
vitality, and almost its Latinity, to Christian writers. Augustine 
and Jerome, though their Latin is very different from that 
of Livy or of Cicero, have a kind of dexterous management, a 
vigorous mastery, and a copiousness of language, unrivalled in 
their days. Siilpicius Severus surpasses in style any later his- 
torical work; Salvian is better than the Panegyrists. The 
Octavius of Miiiucius Felix lias more of the older grace and cor- 
rectness than any treatise of the day. Heathenism, or Indif- 
ferentism, strangely enough, kept up the Pagan supremacy in 
poetry alone ; Claudian, and even the few lines of Merobandes, 
stand liiglier in purity, as in the life, of poetry, than all the 
Clnistian hexametrists. 

Latin letters, therefore, having become the absolute exclusive 
property of the clergy, theology, of course, took the first place, 
and almost absorbed into itself every other branch of literature. 
Oratory was that of the pulpit, philosophy was divinity in another 
form. Even poetry taught theology, or at its highest celebrated 
the holy exploits of hermits or monks, of saints and martyrs ; 
and so it was through centmies, theology once having assumed, 
held its unshaken supremacy over letters. 

But at the time of Nicolas Y. became manifest the great revo- 
lution within Latin Christianity iteelf, which was eventually to 
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be fatal, at least to her nidTeiml doiniiiioii. TJie gioat system 
se-liolastic tlieology, the last development of that 
exclusive Hierarcliical science, wliieli liad swallowed 
up all other sciences, of wliicii pliilosopliy was but a subject pro* 
Tinee, and dialectics an Inimble mstrninciit, foixiid itself instead 
of the highest knowledge and the sole consiiiiimate dictatorial 
learning of the world, no more than the retired and self-exiled 
study of a still decreasing few, the professional occnpation of a 
small section of the reading and inquiring world. Its empire 
had visibly passed away — its authority was shaken. In its origin, 
ill its objects, in its style, in its immeasurable dimensions, in its 
scholasticism in short, this all-ruling Theology had been mo- 
nastic : it had grown up in cloisters and in schools. There, men 
of fexv wants, and those wants supplied by rich endowments, in 
the digiuty which belonged to the acknowledged leading intel- 
lects of the age, could devote to such avocations their vhole un- 
disturbed, iiiidivided lives — lives, at least, in which nothing 
interfered with the cpiiet, monotonous, imdistracting religious 
services. But Theology, before it wmild give up its tenacious 
hold on letters, must become secular; it must emancipate itself 
from scholasticism, from monasticism. It was not till after that 
first revolution that the emancipation of letters from theology 
was to come. 


Our liistory, before it closes, must suiwey the immense, and, 
notwithstanding its infinite variety and complexity of detail, the 
harmonious edifice of Latin theology.^ We must behold its strife, 
at times successful, always obstinate, with, philosophy — its active 
and skilful employment of the weapons of philosophy, of dia- 
lectics, against their master' — its constant effort to be at once 
pliilosophy and theology; the irruption of Aristotelism and of 
the Arabic plulosophy, of which the Church did not at first appre- 
hend all the perilous results, and in her pride supposed that she 
might bind to her own service ; the culmination of the whole 


Treatise by M, Haurean, de la Philosopbie 
Scolastique. Memoire Gouronne par TAca- 
demie, 2 tomes, Paris, 1850. 

In England we iiave no guide. Dr. 
Hampden, who, from his article in the Ency- 
clopsedia Metropolitana, on Thomas Aquinas, 
promised to be the English historian of this 
remarkable chapter in the history of the 
human mind, has sunk into a quiet Bishop. 


® That survey must of necessity be rapid, 
and, as rapid, imperfect ; nor can I boast 
any extensive or profound acquaintance 
witli these pondoi'ous tomes. The two best 
guides which I have been able to find (both 
have read, studied, profited by their laborious 
predecessors) are Bitter, in the volumes of 
his Ghrisfcliche Philoaophie, which embmee 
this part of his history ; and am excellent 
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system in the five great schoolmen^ Albert the Great, Thomas 
A(|iiinas5 Boiiaventura, Duns Scotus, William of Ockliam. All 
, j > this schGlasticism was purely Latin — no Teutonic element entered 
into the controversies of the philosophising theologians. In Eng- 
land, in Germany, the schools and the monasteries were Latin ; 
the disputants spoke no other tongue. The theology which 
aspired to be philosophy would not condescend to, could not 
indeed as yet have found expression in the undeveloped vulgar 
kiigimges.'^ , , 

Our history has aheady touched on the remoter ancestors of 
the Scholastic theology, on the solitary Scotus Brigena, who 
;; stands as a lonely beacon in his dark and turbulent times, and 
left none, or but remote, followers. The philosophy of Erigena 
was what the empire of Ohaiiemagiie had been, a vast organisa- 
tion, out of the wreck of which rose later schools. He was by 
anticipation or tradition (from him Berengar, as has been shown, 
drew his rationalising Eucharistic system), by his genius, by his 
Greek or Oriental acquirements, by his translation of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, a Platonist, or more than a Platonist ; at length by 
« his own fearless fathoming onwards into unknown depths, .a 
Pantheist. We have dwelt on Anselm, in onr judgement the 
real parent of mediseval theology — of that theology, which at 
the same time that it lets loose the reason, reins it in with a 
strong hand ; on the intellectual insurrection, too, under Abe- 
lard, and its suppression. Anselm’s lofty enterprise, the recon- 
ciliation of divinity and philosophy, had been premature ; it had 
ended in failure."^ Abelard had been compehed to submit his 


rebellious philosophy at the feet of aiifliority. His fate for a 
time, to outward appearance at least, crushed the bold truths 
which lay hid in his system. Tlironghout the subsequent period 
tlieology and philosophy are contesting occasionally the bounds 
of their separate domains — bounds whielx it was impossible to 
mark with vigour and precision. Metaphysics soared into tlie 
realm of Theology; Theology when it came to Ontology, to 
reason on the being of God, could not but be metaphysical. At 
the same time, or only a few years later than Abelard, a writer, 


>> Die DiHosopiue des Hittelalters gehort , « yentreprisc cle S. Anstdme avnit eehmie; 
nieht der Zeiten an wo das Deutsche Ekiueat personae n’ayait pu concilier la philosopliio 
die Horrschaa hatfce, sie ist vorherschead et la the'oiogi'e. — Haureait, i. p. vUS. 
I^omam'sche Katur.« — Bitter, p. 37. 
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by some .placed on a leTel, or even raised to superiority, as a 
pMlosopM,cal tliiiiber over Abelard, Gilbert de la Poree, tliroagli 
■tlie abstniseiiess, perhaps obscxmty.of Ms teacliiiig/tbo dignity 
of Ms position as .Bishop, 'anS. .bis blameless character, was en- 
abled to tread tliis border ground, if not without censure, without 
persecution* 

But below that transcendental region, in which the mind 
treated of Being in the abstract, of the primary elements of 
thought, of the very first conception of God, Theology, in her 
proper sphere, wmild not endure the presence of her dangerous 
rival. Theology, rightly so called, professed to be primmfiy 
grounded on the Scriptures, but on the Scriptures interpreted, 
commented on, supplemented by a succession of WTiters (the 
Fathers), by decrees of Ooimcils, and what was called the 
authority of the Church. The ecclesiastical law had now taken 
the abbreviated form of a code, rather a manual, under Ivo of 
Chartres. So Theology was to be cast into short authoritatiye 
sentences, which might be at once the subject and the rule of 
controversy, the wnr-law of the schools. If Philosophy presumed 
to lay its profane hands on these subjects, it was warned off as 
trespassing on the manor of the Church. Logic might lend its 
humble ministrations to prove in syllogistic form those canonised 
truths; if it proceeded further, it became a perilous and pro- 
scribed weapon, 

Peter the Lombard was, as it were, the Euclid of this science. 
His sentences were to be the irrefragable axioms and definitions 
from winch were to be deduced all the Mgher and more remote 
truths of divinity ; on them the great theological mathematicians 
built what appeared their infallible demonstrations. 

Peter the Lombard was born near Kovaxa, tbe native place of 
Peter the Lanfranc and of Anselm. He was Bisbop of Paris in 
Lombard. gjg famous boot of tbe Sentences was intended 

to be, and became to a great extent, tbe Manual of the Schools. 
Peter knew not, or disdainfully threw aside, the philosophical 
cultivation of his day. He adhered rigidly to all wHch passed 
for Scripture, and was the authorised interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture, to all wMch had become the creed in the traditions, and 
law in the decretals, of the Church. He seems to have no 
apprehension of doubt in his stern dogmatism; he will not 
recognise any of the difficulties suggested by philosophy; he 
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cannot, or will not, perceire the weak points of his own system. 
He has the great merit that, opposed as he was to the prevailing 
j Platonism, throughout the Sentences the etliical principle pre- 
dominates ;Iiis excellence is perspicuity, simplicity, definiteness 
of moral purpose. His distinctions are endless, subtle, idle ; but 
he wrote from conflicting authorities to reconcile writers at war 
with each other, at w^ar with themselves. Their quarrels had 
been mought to intentional or unintentional antagonism in 
the Sic et Non” of Abelard. That philosopher, whether Pyi- 
rhonist or more than Pyrrhonist, had left them in all the con- 
fusion of strife ; he had set Pathers against Pathers, each 
^ Father against himself^ the Church against the Church, tradition 
against tradition, law against law. The Lombard amiounced 
himself and was accepted as the mediator, the final arbiter in 
tills endless litigation; he would sternly fix the positive, pro- 
scribe the negative or sceptical view, in all these questions. 
The litigation .might still go on, but witbin the limits wliich he 
had rigidly established ; he had determined those ultimate 
results against which there was no appeal. The mode of proof 
^ might be interminably contested in the schools ; the conclusion 
was already irrefragably fixed. On the sacramental system 
Peter the Lombard is loftily, severely liierarchical. Yet he is 
moderate on the power of the keys : he holds only a declaratory 
power of binding and loosing — of showing how the souls of men 
were to be bound and loosed."^ 

Prom the hard and arid system of Peter the Lombard the 
profound devotion of the Middle Ages took refuge in Mysticism. 
But it is an error to suppose Mysticism as the perpetual antago- 
'* nist of Scholasticism ; the' Mystics were often severe Logicians ; 
the Scholastics had aU the passion of Mystics. Nor were the 
Scholastics always Aristotelians and Nominalists, or the Mystics, 
Eoalists and Platonists. The logic was often that of Aristotle, 
the philosophy that of Plato. Hugo and Eichard de St. Victor 
(the Abbey of St. Victor at Paris) were the great Mystics of'tliis 
period. The mysticism of Hugo de St. Victor withdrew the 

Koii aut(?m lioc sacerdotibus concessit, compared with the Book of SentGnces,^ so 
quibus tamen tribuit potestatem solvendi, et . just and sagacious, that I hare adopted iiii- 
ligandi, ic. ostoudendi homines ligatos vel plicitly his aaichisions, to a certuiu client 
sdutos, quoted by Ritter, p. 4CK). Hitter’s his words, 
account of the Lombard appears to me,, as 
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coiiteiiiplator altogether feom tlie’ontward to the inner ^yoiid-— 
from Gorl in the works of nature to God in Ms' .workings on 
the soul of man* This contemplation of God, the consnmiaate 
perfection of man, is immediate, not mediate. Tlirongli the 
Angels and the Celestial Hierarchy of the Areopagite it aspires 


to one GMd, not in his Theophany, but in Ms inmost essence. 
All ideas and forms of tilings are latent in the human soul, as in 
God, only they are manifested to the soul by its own actiyity, 
its meditatiye power. Yet St. Yictor is not exempt from the 
gi*osser phraseology of the Mystic — ^the tasting God, and other 
degrading images from the senses of men. The etliical sjstem 
Hugode of Hugo de St. Tictor is that of the Chm'ch, more free 
St. Victor, the dry and barren discipline of Peter 

Lombard : ® it looks to the end and object, not merely to the 
pimctilioiis performance of Church works. Eichard de St. 
Eiciiard de Yictor was at once more logical and more devout, 
St Victor, ijigker at once the imassisted po wer of man, 

yet with even more supernatural interference- — less ecclesiastical, 
more religious.^ Thus the silent, solemn cloister was as it were 
constantly balancing the noisy and pugnacious school. The 
system of the St. ATctors is the contemplative philosophy of 
deep-thinking minds in their profound seclusion, not of intel- 
lectual gladiators: it is that of men following out the train of 
their own thoughts, not perpetually crossed by the objections of 
subtle rival disputants. Its end is not victory, but the inward 
satisfaction of the soul. It is not so much conscious of eccle- 
siastical restraint, it is rather self-restrained by its inborn 
reverence ; it has no doubt, therefore no fear ; it is bold from 
the inward consciousness of its orthodoxy. 

John of Salisbury, though he professed to be of the school of 
John of St. Yictors, had something of the practical Eng- 

saiisbury. jigii character. He was, far less of a Monk, more of an 
observant man of the world. The Mystic w^as lost in the high 
churchman. He was the right hand and counsellor of Becket, 
though, Hke Becket, he says hard things of the Pope and of 
Home ; he was the inflexible asserter of the rights of the Church. 


® Contemplatio est ilia Yivacitas intolli-' 
gentiaj, quae cuocta palain Patris manifesto 
. visione compreheadit. — M. In Eccles, i, 
p. 65, quoted by Ritter, p, 538. 


^ Ritter has drawn tbe distinction be- 
tween these two writers with great skill 
and nicety. 
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Jolin lias the fullest faith in the theological articles of the 
ChiirclL with some academic scepticism on the philosophic 
questions. John was neither of the cloister nor of the school : 
he has sometliing of the statesman, even something of the 
natural philosopher. 

Scholastic pliilosophy has no great name during the last 
quarter of the twelfth to the middle of the tliirteenth century. 
But during this "barren and mute period came gradually and 
silently stealing in, from an unobserved unsuspected quarter, 
new views of knowledge, new metaphysical modes of thought, 
wMch went up into the primal principles of theology ; dialectic 
processes, if not new, more perfect. Greek books, as yet un- 
known, are now in the hands of the studious ; works of Aristotle, 
either entirely lost for centuries, or imperfectly kno^vn in the ab- 
stracts of Augustine, of Boethius, and Martianus Capella. It was 
from the Arabic language, from the godless and accursed Moham- 
medans, that Cliristendom received these inauspicious gifts. 

This Mohammedan, or Groeco-Mohammedan philosopliy, was 
as far removed from the old stern inflexible XJnitarianism of the 
Kor^n as the Koran from the Gospel. Philosophy was in truth 
more implacably oppugnant, a more flagrant heresy to Islam 
than to mediaeval Christianity. Islam, like Christianity, the 
Latin hierarchical Cliristianity, had its Motaldielim, its high 
churchmen ; its Sufis, its mystic monks ; its Maatizali, its here- 
tics or dissidents : its philosophers, properly so called, its Aris- 
totelians. But the philosophic schools of Islam were as much or 
more foreign to the general Mohammedan mind than the scho- 
lastic oligarchy of Christendom to that of Westem Europe. 
In the general estimation they were half or more than half 
heretical, the intellectual luxuries of splendid Courts and 
Caliphs, who were, at least, no longer rigid Islamists.^ It was 
not, as in Europe, the philosophy of a great liierarcliiy. 

Of all curious chapters in the history of the human mind, none 
is more singular thto the growth, progress, and iuflu- Arabic 
ence of the ALiabo-Aristotelian philosopliy.^^ Even in 


s Mahomet is made to prophesy in, as 
stern language as the fiercest Catholic. 
IMon. egiise sem divisee en plus de soisante- 
dix sectes : ii nY a qu’une qui sera sanvee, 
les autres iront a I’enfer 5 or ce qu*)I a 
prddit, est arrive. — Schniolders, p. SJ), ' 

^ On ne pourra parler dhine philosophie 


Arabe dans le sens strict du mot. .... 
Ou n’entend dire autre chose que la Philo- 
sophie Gi'ecque, telle que les Arabes la 
c^tivaient. — KSchmolders, Essai sur les 
Ecoles Piiilosophiques des Arabes, p. 41. 

' Again, 

** Grffida capta ferum victorem cepit.” 
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tlie second century after tlie Hegii*a, more fully in tlie tim'd, tliis* 
science found its wav among tlie 3Ioliamiiiedaiis of Syria, 
After having made its circuit, live or six centuries later it came 
out again in Spain^, and from the schools of Cordova entered 
into the Universities i>f France and Italy. In hotli cases it was 
under the same escijrt, that of medicine, that it siil)jugat(-^d in 
turn Main and Cliristianity. Pliysiciaus \xexe its teachers in 
Damascus and Bagdad, in Paris and Auxerre. 

The Arabians in theii* own country, in their free wild life, 
breathing the desert ah’, ever on horseback, had few’ diseases or 
only diseases peculiar to their habits. "With the hixinies, tlie 
repose, tlie indolence, the residence in great cities, the richer diet 
of civilisation, they could not avoid the maladies of civilisatioie 
They were obliged to call in native science to their aid. As in 
their buildings, tlieir coinage, and most handicraft ‘worlcs, they 
employed Greek or Syrian art, so medicine wus introduced and 
cultivated among them by Syrians, Greeks, and Jews. They 
received those useful strangers not only with tolerant respect, 
but with high and grateful honour. The strangers brought with 
them not only them medical treatises, the w’orks of Hippocrates 
and Galen, and besides these the Alexandrian astronomy, winch 
developed itself in the general Asiatic mind into astrology ; ^ but 
at length also and by clegTees the ■svhole Greek philosophy, the 
Keo-Platonism of Alexandria and the Aristotelian dialectics of 



Greece. The asserters of the one Book, the destroyers as they 
are said to have been of all books but that one, became authors 
so prolific, not in poetry alone, their old pride and delight, but 
ill the infinite variety and enormous mass of their philosophic 
treatises, as to equal if not surpass the vast and almost incalcu- 
lable volumes of Scholastic divinity> 

As in Syria of old, so now in France and other parts of Chiis- 
tendom, Philosophy stole in under the protection of medicine. 


* Diesc Aiisicht dcx' Dinge welche das 
Gescbelien auf der Erde mit den Bewe- 
gungen des Himmels in einen pliysichen 
Zusammenh^ng bringt, ist ein cbaracteris-* 
tiches Zug 'welclie dnrdi alle Lebre der 
Arabisclieii Aid stoteli sober bmdarch gebt. 
Wenn auch scbon vor ibneu Astrologiscbe 
Lebren auf der PbiloHopbie einen Inflfiss 
geiibt batten, so blldeten docb sie znerst 
die Astrologxe zu einem pbilosopbiscben 
Sysieme, aus. — ^Hitter, viiL p. lUl. The 


Astrology of the Middle Ages no doubt 
owes much to and is a sign of the pre- 
valence of the Arabic pbilosophj’, 

^ La .masse des prdtendus Philosoplies 
est si grande, leurs ouvrages sent nunie- 
riquement si prodigieux, que tonte la Scho- 
lastique est bien pauvre ea comparaison des 
Arabes, — Scbmolders. Has* this learned 
author calculated or weighed the volumes 
of the Schoolmen ? 
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It was as pliysiciaiis that the famous Arabian philosophers, as 
well as some Jews, acquired iinsuspeeted j&ime and authority. 
There is not a philosopher who has not some connexion with 
medicine, nor a ph^^sician who has not some connexion wnth 
philosophy. The translators of the most famous philosophers, of 
Averrhoes and Avicenna, were physicians ; metaphysics only 
followed ill the train of physical science.”' 

The Graeco- Arabic pliiLosophy worked into the system of the 
schools ill tiYo different modes ; — I. The introduction of works of 
Aristotle, either unknown or now communicated in a more per- 
fect form. II. The Arabic philosophy, winch had now grown 
to its height under the Abbasside Caliphs in the East, Almanzor, 
Haroun al Easchid, Motakem,” and under the Ommiades in Spain. 
The Eastern school, after Alghazil and Fakhreddin Ehazis, had 
culminated in Avicenna, the Western in Averrhoes. Schools had 
arisen in Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Grenada, Xativa, Valencia, 
Murcia, Almeria. Averrhoes had an endless race of successors. 

Profound, it might seem almost impenetrable darkness, 
covered the slow, silent interpenetration of both these Aristoteium 
influences into the Christian schools. How, tlirough 
W'hat channels, did Aristotle rise to his ascendancy? to what 
extent were the Schoolmen acquainted uith the works of the 
Arabian philosophers ? The first at least of these questions lias 
found a satisfactory solution.” During all the earlier period, 
from Anselm and Abelard to the time of Albert the Great, from 


the eleventh to the thirteenth century, the name of Aristotle 
was great and authoritative in the West, but it was only as tlie 
teacher of logic, as the master of Dialectics. Even this logic, 
which may be traced in the darkest times, was chiefly known in 
a secondary form, through Augustine, Boethius and the Isa- 


Ritter, p. 676. 

» The Kestorian Chnrches in Persia and 
Khorasan were instrumental to the progress 
of philosophising Islamism, 

Tills question has been, if I may so 
say, judicially determined by M. Jourdain, 
Kecherches Critiques sur TAge et ROrigine 
des Traductions Latines d’Aristote, new 
edition, revised by his son, Paris, 1843. 
These are the general conclusions of M. Jour* 
dain: I. Tliat the only works of Aristotle 
known in the West until the twelfth cen- 
tury were the Treatises on Logic, which 
compose the Organon. (The Analytics, 


Topics, and Sophistic Refutations are more 
rarely cited.) II. That from the date of 
the following century, the other parts of his 
philosophy were translated into Latin. 
111. 'fhat of those Translations some were 
fi'om a Greek, some from an Arabic text. 
Id. Jourdain fairly examines and states the 
names of former writers on the subject, — 
Brucker, Tiedemann, Buhle, Touneman, 
Heeren. 

y. On the books translated by Boethius 
and the earlier Translations, Jourdain, 
pp. 30, &c. 
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goge of rorpliTiT ; at the ' utmost, the Treatises .wliicli. form the t 
Organon, and not the whole? of these, were known in the Church. I' 
It was as dangerously proficient in the Aristotelian logic, as I' 
daring to sulmiit theology to the rules of Dialectics, that Ahelard 
excited the jealous apprehensions of St. Bernard.^ Tlmoughout I 
the iiitenuediate period,, to Gfibert de la'Poree, to. the St. Yic- 
tors, to John of Salisbury, to Alain de Lille, to Acielard of Bath, 
Aristotle W'as the logician and no nioreJ Of his Morals, his 
Aletaphysies, Ins Physics, his Natural History, there is no kIlo^Y- 
leclge whatever. His feme as a great, universal philosopher 
hardly lived, or li^-ed only in obscure and doubtful tradition. 

On a sudden, at the beginning of the tliirteenth century, there 
is a cry of terror from the Church, in the centre of the most pro- 
found theological learning of the Church, the University of 
Paris, and the cry is the irrefi-agable witness to the influence of 
what was vaguely denounced as the philosophy of Aristotle, It 
is not now presumptuous Dialectics, wHcIi would submit theolo- 
gical truth to logical system, but philGSophical theories, directly 
opposed to the doctrines of the Church; the clamour is loud 
against certain fatal books ® but newly brought into the schools.*^ | 
Simon of TournayA accused of utter infidelity, may have em- 
ployed the perilous weapons of Dialectics to perplex his hearers 
and confute his adversaries ; but he was also arraigned as having 
been led into his presumptuous tenets by the study of the 
Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle. The heresies of Amaury 
de Bene, and of David of Diiiant, were traced by the theologians 
of Paris to the same fertile source of evil. An exhumation of 


^ See vol. iii. B. viii. c. 5. Compare 
Jourdain, p. 24. Abelard confesses liis 
ignorance of the Ph 3 'sics and Metaph\''sics, 
Queg quidem opera ipsius null us adlmc 
translata linguse Latiiia? aptavit; ideoque 
minus natura eorum nobis est cognita, — 
Abelard. Oper. Ined. p. 200. 

^ The name of Aristotle is not to be 
found in Peter the Lombard. — Jourdain, 29. 

® These books are said by the continuator 
of Rigord, William* the Breton, to have 
contained the Metaphysics of Aristotle 5 and 
in two other writers of the period, in 
Csesar of H 6 isterba<;h, and Hugh the Con- 
tinuator of the Chronicle of Ausen'G, to 
have been the Physics. The Decree for 
burning the books (see below) determines 
the point.. 


‘ Crevier, t. i, p. o38, or rather Du 
Boiilay, asserted that these books had been 
brought from Constantinople about 1167, 
and translated into Latin. M. Jourdain, 
Kote, p. 46, has shown the inaccuracy of 
this statement. 

^ Simon of Tournay delivered with 
wonderful applause a Lecture, in which lie 
explained or proved all the great Mysteries 
of religion by the Aristotelic process, 
‘‘Stay,’' he closed his Lecture ; “ to-morrow 
I will utterly confute all that I have pmved 
to-day by stronger arguments.” He w&s 
struck on that morrow with apoplexy, and 
lost his speech,'— Crevier, i. p. 30^ It 
should seem that Simon de Tournay was 
rather an' expert dialectician that an in- 
quiring philosopher. 
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tlie reraams of Amaury cle Bene, who, though suspected, had 
been buried in consecrated ground, was followed by a condemna- 
tion of his followers, the teachers of these dreaded opinions. 
Some were degraded and made over to the secular arm (to the 
State), some to perpetual imprisonment. There was a solemn 
proMbition against the reading and copying of these books; all 
the books which mould be seized were bmiied.^ Six years after, 
Eobert de Cour§on, the Papal Legate, interdicted the reading of 
the Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle in the schools of Paris/ 
A milder decree of Gregory IX. ordered that they should not be 
used till they had been corrected by the theologians of the 
Ohurch; yet two years before this Gregory had fulminated a 
violent Bull against the presumption of those who taught the 
Christian doctrine rather according to the rules of Aristotle than 
the traditions of the Fathers,* against the profane usage of 
mingling up philosophy with Divine revelation. But the secret 
of all tliis terror and perplexity of the Church was not that the 
pure and more rational philosophy of Aristotle was revealed in 
the schools ; the evil and the danger more clearly denounced 
were in the Arabian Comment, which, inseparable from the 
Arabo-Latin translation, had formed a system fruitful of abuse 
and error.^ 

The heresy of Amaury de Bene, and that of David de Dinant, 
\Yas Pantheism.^ The Creator and the Creation wmre but one ; 
all flo^ved from God, all Avas to be reabsorbed in God — a doctrine 
not less irreconcileable with genuine Aristotelism than with the 
doctrine of the Church.® But the greater Schoohnen of the next 


* All kinds of incongruous charges were 
henpod on the memory of Amaury de 
Bene; he was an Albigensian, believed in 
the Eternal Gospel. 

^ See the Decree of the Arclibishop of ' 
Sens mid the Council, unknown to Lannoi 
and earlier authors, Martene, Kov. Thes. 
Anec. iv. 166. Corpus Magistri Amaurici 
extraiiatur a cemeterio et projiciatur in 
terram non benedictam et idem excommu- ! 
nicetur per omnes ecclesias lotius provincias. 

A list of names follows, isti degradentur, 
})enitiis steculavi curia? reliipuendi ; another 
list, perpetuo carceri mancipandi. The 
Books of David de Dinant are to be burned, 
nec iibri Aristotelis de N'aturaH Philo- 
Sophia, nee Commenia legantur Parisiis 
publice vel secreto. 

* Non legantur Iibri Aristotelis de Me- 


taphysica et Naturali Philosophic, nec 
summa de eisdem, aut de doctrina Mag. 
David de Dinant, aut Almerici heretici, 
aut Mauritii Hispan. — Stat. Univ. Par. 

® On voit dans ces trois condamnations 
Ufie diminution successive de seVeVite. La 
premiere est la plus rigoureuse, les autres 
s’en vont s'adoucissant. Crevier blames 
this mildness, p. 312. 

^ .Roger Bacon, nous apprend que Pon 
s'opposa long temps a Paris h la philo- 
Sophie naturoile et k la metapliysique 
dAristote expo8€e$ par Avicenne et Aver- 
rods; ceux qui s’en servaient furent ex- 
communids, — P. 194-. See the following 
, .quotation from Roger Bticon, and the whole 
jmssiige. 

. * Bee the sources of their doctrines, 
Jourdaia, p. lOO. 
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period aspired, toIIi wliat success it may be doubted, to the 
nobler triumph of subjugating Aristotelrim to the science of 
Theology, not the logical science only, but the whole range of 
the Stagirite’s pliilosopli}n‘^ It to be an obsequious and 
liuinble, though honoured ally, not a daring rwal ; they would 
set free, yet at the same time bind its stubborn spirit in their 
firm grasp, to more than amity, to perfect hai’moiiy. 

Albert the Great, in Ms unbounded range of knowdedge, conv 
prebends the whole metaphysical, moral, physical, as well as 
logical system of Aristotle.® He had read all, or, mth but few 
unimportant exceptions, his wholo works. He had read tlieni 
in Latin, some translated directly firom the Greek, some from 
the Arabic ; some few had been translated from the Arabic into 
Hebrew, and from the Hebrew into the Lathi. Those wlhcli 
came through the Arabic retain distinct and undeniable marks 
of their transmission — Arabic words, especially words untrans- 
lated, Arabic idioms, and undeniable yestiges of the Arabic rowel 
system.^ These versions from the Arabic came : 1. From Spain 
and fr’om Spanish scholars in the South of France, at Marseilles, 
Montpellier, Toulouse. II. From Sicily, where Frederic II. had 
fostered Arabic learning, and had encouraged translations from 
that tongue. Under his auspices the feimous Michael Scott had 
translated, at least, the books of I^afeal History.^ Besides 
these some had come through the Hebrew ; the great age of 
Jewish philosophy, that of Aben-Esra, Maimonides, and Kiinchi, 
bad been contemporaneous with the later Spanish school of 
Arabic philosophy. There had been an intercommunion or 
rivalry in the cultivation of the whole range of philosophy. The 
translations from the Greek were as yet few, imperfect, inac- 
curate.^ The greater Thomas Aquinas has the merit of having 
encouraged and obtained a complete translation of the works of 

^ See in Jourdain the works cited hy p.l9. See the whole passage, and also p. 37. 
Wiiliain Bishop of Paris, who died 1248. ^ On the translation by M. Scott, from 

— P. 31. the Arabic, not through the Hebrew, Jour- 

Works quoted by Albert the Great daia, p. 124, et seqq,, and Herman Ale- 
also, p. 32. mannus, with whom the older Herman 

^ Jamais une version derivde d’un teste Contractus (the Lame) has been confounded. 
Arahe ne presenta, fid element orthographie', — Jourdain, p. 93. 
un mot qui aura passe' par Piutermediaire ^ Among, the earliest Translations from 
de FArabe, langue ou la prononciation n*est the Greek was the Nicoraachean Ethics, by 
I'Cgk'e que par les points diacritiques qiii no less a man than .Robert Grost^te 
sent rarement bien places. Souveut aussi Bishop of Lincoln. M. Jourdain satisfac- 

les traducteurs ne connaissant pas la valeur torily , proves this remarkable fact. P. 59 

d’un terme Tout laisse eii Arabe. — Jourdain, et ’ 
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Aristotle dii’ectly from the Greek.' The eiiltivatioii of Greek 
had iieyer entirely ceased in the West. After Scotus Erigena 
and Adelard of Bath travelled in the East, these casual and in- 
terrupted communications grew into more regular and constant 
intercourse. But now the Latin conquest of Constantinople had 
made Eastern and Western Christendom one. If the conquering 
army, the sovereign and the territorial lords, did not condescend 
to acquire much of the language of then subjects, the eoncpiering 
Chinch was more wise and enterprising. Innocent III. proposed 
to the University of Paris to send a colony of scholars to learn 
the tongue of the people, among whom the Latin clergy was to 
administer the rites of the Church a school for youths from 
Constantinople was to be opened at Paris.® No doubt many 
Byzantine exiles, men of peace and learning, found their way to 
the West. The Mendicant Orders, spreading over the world, 
made it their duty and their boast to acquire foreign tongues ; 
and now especially the Dominicans aspired to the highest places 
in learning and knowledge. Thus the complete and genuine 
Aristotle was divulged. Towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the philosophers of Greece and Borne were as well known, 
as in om own days ; the schools rung with their names, with 
the exjdanation of their mitings. A scholastic Doctor was not 
thought wmfliy of his name who had not puldiely commented on 
their writings.® It was not alone as a servile translator of the 
Greek, as the inert and uninventive disciple of the Arabian 
Western pMlosophy, which it was to restore to its for- 
gotten honours in the West, that Arabian Philosophy aspired, if 
not to rule, to influence the mind of Christendom^ The four 
great Arabic authors, Avicenna, Aven Pace, Avicenibron, Aver- 
rlioes, with David the Jew, and others of less introduced, 


i Scripsit etiam super philosophiam na- 
tiiraiem et moi*alem et super metapbysipam, 
quorum librorum procuravit ut tieret nova 
translatio qufe sentential Aristotelis con- 
tinerefc ciarius veritatem. — Tocco. Vit. 0. 
Til. Aquin. Act. SS. March. On sait que 
ce fut par lbs conseils et les soins ,de ,S. 
Thomas d'Aquin que fut faite une tm- 
duction ‘Latine d’Aristote. — Tenneman, 
Manuel, French Translation, 

^ Epistolse Innocent. III. Brequigny et 
Du Theil, ii. 712, 723. 

“ Bulseus, iii. iv. . A. 


® The earlier Western students, who 
travelled before the twelfth century, Con- 
stantine the Monk, the famous Oerbert, 
Adelard of Bath, sought rather mathe- 
matical or astronomicjil science. 

' « Jourdain, p. 2. 

P See Jourdain on the Translations from 
the Arabic, by Dominie and John the Jew, 
in the twelfth century. 

^ Ajoutons que les philosophcs Arabes, 
Avicenne, Aven’oes, Aven Pace, etc., ou- 
blies maintenant, jouissaient alors d’nne 
gmnde reI>utation.— 
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cMefly perhaps through the Jews of Andalusia, Marseilles, and 
Montpellier (those Dragomen of Medfeyal Science), are not only- 
known to the later Schoolmen; but eren the suspicion, the 
jealousy, the awe, has fallen away. They are treated with 
courtesy and respect, allow^ecl fair hearing ; that which at the 
beginning of the century appeared so perilous, so formidable, is 
no longer the forbidden lore of heretics, of unbelievers, of 
atheists. The Arabians are entertained as gx’are philosophers ; 
their theories are examined, their arguments discussed. Then* 
authority, as representatives of a lofty and commanding philo- 
soiJiy, which has a right to respectful attention, is fully acknow- 
ledged.’" Avicenna and Averrhoes are placed by Dante among 
the philosophers who wanted only baptism to be saved; and 
Dante no doubt learned his respect for their names from his 
master, S. Thomas.® 

The extent to wliich Latin Chi’istianity, in its highest scho- 
lasticism, admitted, either avowedly or tacitly, consciously or 
imperceptibly, the influence of the pliilosophy of Bagdad or 
Cordova, how ‘far reached this fusion of refined Islamism and 
Christianity, our History wants space, the Historian loiowledge 
of the yet unfathomed depths of Arabian learning, to deter- 
mme.*^ 

I7ow came the great age of the Schoolmen. Latin Cliris- 
Greatera tianitv raiscd up those vast monuments of Theolos-y 

ofScliolas- ^ - . • , , , , 

tkism. which amaze and appal the mind with the enormous 
accumulation of intellectual industry, ingenuity, and toil .;'^ but 


^ M. *SchmoIders is of opinion that the 
Schoolmen were much more indebted to 
the Grjeco-Arahic philosophy than is gene- 
rally supposed. Lhnfluenee exercee par 
eux sur le Scholastique est beauconp plus 
grande qu’on ne la suppose ordinairement. 
JS'on seulement les Scholastiques seniblent 
en convenir eux-memes h cause de leurs 
nombreuses citations, mais il n’est pas 
difficile de prouver qffiils sent redevables 
aux Arabes dime foule d'idees, qu^'on leur 
a jusqu’a present afctribuees, — P, 104. 

* Inferno, iv. This shows at once their 
fame, and that Arabic philosophers were 
not popularly rejected as impious and 
godless. 

‘ I almost presume, as far as my own 
reading extends, to doubt whether there 
are sufficient grounds as yet for deciding 
this ■ question. It requires a- profound 


knowledge of Oriental and of Mediie%*al 
lore in one person. M, Schmolders pos- 
sesses the first, 34. Ritter perha]'>s a large 
proportion of both. 31. Haureaii, the 
great Master of Scholasticism, rather de- 
cHnes, at least does not fully enter into the 
discussion. 

“ The study of Arabic, which had been 
fostered by B''redenck il., carried to high 
perfection by Michael i^cott and others, 
was not discouraged in the Universities. 
Hoaorius IV. proposed an endowment for 
this study in the University of Paris, The 
ostensible object was the education of 31 is- 
sionaries to propagate the Gospel among 
the Islamites. The foundation did not take 
^ place till the Conncil of Vienne. — Crevier, 
ii. 112. At ail eaxdy period, perhaps, it 
might rather have promoted the invasion of 
Christianity by the Arabic philosophy. 
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of wMcli tlie sole result to posterity is this barren amazement. 
The tomes of Scholastic Divinity may be compared with the 
pyramids of Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty, wdiich is 
commanding from the display of immense human power, yet 
oppressive from the sense of the waste of that power for no dis- 
coverable use. Whoever penetrates within, finds himself be- 
wildered and lost in a labpinth of small, dark, intricate passages 
and chambers, devoid of grandeur, devoid of solemnity : he may 
wander without end, and find nothing! It was not indeed the 
enforced labour of a slave population: it was rather voluntary 
slavery, submitting in its intellectual ambition and its religious 
patience to monastic discipline; it was the work of a small in- 
tellectual oligarchy, monks, of necessity, in mind and habits; 
for it imperiously required absolute seclusion either in the mo- 
nastery or in the University, a long life under monastic rule. 
No Schoolman could be a great man but as a Schoolman. Wil- 
liam of Ockham alone was a powerful demagogue — scholastic 
even in his political writings, but still a demagogue. It is sin- 
gular to see every kingdom in Latin Christendom, every Order 
in the social State, furnishing the great men, not merely to the 
successive lines of Doctors, who assumed the splendid titles of 
, ■ the Angelical, the Seraphic, the Irrefragable, the most Profound, 
the most Subtle, the Invincible, even the Perspicuous,^ but to 
Tvhat may be called the mpreme Pentarchy of Scholasticism. 
Italy sent Thomas of Aquino and !Bonaventura; Ger- Five Great 
many Albert the Great ; the British Isles (they boasted 
also bf Alexander Hales and Bradwardine) Duns Scotus and Wil- 
liam of Ockham ; France alone must content herself with names 
somewhat inferior (she had already given Abelard, Gilbert de la 
Poree, Amauri de Bene, and other famous or suspected names), 
now Wfiliam of Auvergne, at a later time Durandus. Albert 
and Aquinas were of noble Houses, the Counts of Bollstadt and 
Aquino ; Bonaventura of good parentage at Fidenza ; of Scotus 
the birth was so obscure as to be untraceable ; Ocldiam was of 
humble parents in the vfilage of that name in Surrey. But 
France may boast th^t the University of Paris was the great 
scene of their studies, their labours, their instiaiction : the Uni- 


* Aquinas, Bonaventura, Alexander Hales, JEgidius de Colonna, Ockliam, Waiter 
Burley. 

VOL, VI. 
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yersity of Paris was tlio acknowleclgod awarder of tlie fame and 
antliority obtained by the highest Schoolmen. It is no less 
remarkable that the new Mendicant Orders sent forth these five 
Patxiarclis, in dignity, of the science. Albert and Aquinas were 
Dominicans, Bonayentura, Duns Scotus, Ockham, Franciscans. 
It might have been supposed that the popularising of religious 
teaching, which was the express and ayowed object of the Friar 
Preachers and of the Minorites, would haye left the higher 
places of abstruse and learned Theology to the older Orders, or 
to the more dignified Secular Ecclesiastics. Content yfith being 
AU Mendi- the yigorous antagonists of heresy in all quarters, they 
cants. ^rould uot aspire also to become the aristocracy of 
theologic erudition. But the dominant religious impulse of the 
times could not but seize on aU the fervent and powerful minds 
which sought satisfaction for their devout yearnings. Iso one 
who had strong religious ambition could be anything but a Do- 
minican or a Franciscan ; to be less was to be below the highest 
standard. Hence on one hand the Orders aspired to rule the 
Universities, contested the supremacy with all the great esta- 
blished authorities in the schools; and haying already dravm 
into their vortex almost all who united powerful abilities with a 
devotional temperament, never wanted men who could enter 
into this dreary but highly rewarding service, — ^men who could 
rule the Schools, as others of their brethren had begun to rule 
the Councils and the minds of Kings. It may be strange to 
contrast the popular simple preaching, for such must have been 
that of S. Dominic and S. Francis, such that of their follotvers, 
in order to contend with success against the plain and austere 
Sermons of the heretics, with the Sum of Theology of Aquinas, 
which of itself (and it is but one volume in the works of Thomas) 
would, as it might seem, occupy a whole life of the most secluded 
study to write, almost to read. The unlearned, unreasoning, 
only profoundly, passionately loving and dreaming S. Francis, is 
still more oppiignant to the intensely subtle and dry Duns 
Scotus, at one time earned by his severe logic into Pelagianism ; 
or to WiUiam of Ockham, perhaps the hardest and severest in- 
tellectualist of all ; a political fanatic, not like his visionary bre- 
thren, who brooded over the Apocalypse and their own prophets, 
but for the Imperial against the Papal Sovereignty. 

As then in these five men culminates the age of genuine Scho- 
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lasticism, tlie rest may be left to be designated and described to 
posterity by tbe names assigned to .tbem by tbeir own wondering 
disciples. 

We would change, according to onr notion, the titles wMcb 
discriminated this distinguished pentarchy. Albert the Great 
would be the Philosopher, Aquinas the Theologian, Bonaven- 
tura the Mystic, Duns Scotus the Dialectician, Ockham the 
Politician. It may be said of Scholasticism, as a whole, that 
whoever takes delight in what may be called gymnastic exercises 
of the reason or the reasoning powers, efforts which never had, 
and hardly cared to have, any bearing on the life, or even on 
the sentiments and opinions of mankind, may study these works, 
the crowning effort of Latin, of Sacerdotal, and Monastic Chris- 
tianity, and may acquire something lilce respect for these for- 
gotten athletes in the intellectual games of antiquity. They are 
not of so much moment in the history of religion, for their 
theology was long before rooted in the veneration and awe of 
Chiistendom ; nor in that of philosophy, for except what may be 
called mythological subtleties, questions relating to the world of 
angels and spirits, of which, according to them, we might suppose 
the revelation to man as full and perfect, as that of God or of the 
Eedeemer, there is hardly a question winch has not been ex- 
amined in other language and in less dry and syllogistic form. 
There is no acute observation on the workings of the human 
mind, no bringing to bear extraordinary facts on the mental, or 
mingled mental and corporeal, constitution of our being. With 
all their researches into the unfathomable they have fathomed 
nothing : with all their vast logical apparatus they have proved 
nothing to the satisfaction of the inquisitive mind. Not only 
have they not solved any of the insoluble problems of our mental 
being, our primary conceptions, onr relations to God, to the 
Infinite, neither have they (a more possible task) shown them to 
be insoluble.^ 

Albert the Great was born at Lauingen in Swabia, of the 
ancient house of the Counts of BoUstadt. He studied Albert the 
at Paris and in Padua. In Padua, Jordan the Saxon, ajj . 1193. 


y n est done biea difficile aux philo- 
soplies d'avouer que la pliiiosophie con- 
siste plutdfe a reconnaitre la liroite natu- 
relle de Fintelligence huraaine qu’A faire 


de pndrils efforts pour reculer cette limite. 
— Haureau, ii. p. 45, quoting Locke, whose 
whole, wise, but strangely misrepresented 
work is a comment on that great axiom. 

T 2 
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tlie head of tlie Dominicans on him the spell of his own 
master-mind and that of his Order; he became a Dominican. 

1211. He returned to Cologne, and taught in the schools of 
that city. In 1228 he was called to fill the cliah of liis Order 
in the Jacobin conyent at Paris. There, though Ms tezt-book 
w^as the rigid, stone-cold Sentences of Peter the Lombard, Ms 
bold originality, the confidence with wMch he rushed on ground 
yet untrodden, at once threw back all Ms competitors into ob- 
scurity, and seemed to summon reason, it might be to the aid, it 
might be as a perilous riyal to religion. This, by his admirers, 
■was held as hardly less than diyine inspiration, but provoked Ms 
adversaries and his enemies. God,” it was said, “^^ had never 
divulged so many of Ms secrets to one of Ms creatures.” Others 
murmured, ''He must be possessed by an evil spirit:” abeady 
the fame, the suspicion of a magician had begun to gather round 
his name. After three years of glory, perhaps of some danger, 
in Paris, he settled among Ms Dominican bretMen at Cologne. 
At Cologne he was visited by the Emperor William of HoUand, 
who bowed down in wonder before the extraordinary man. As 
Provincial of Germany, commissioned by the Diet of Worms, he 
visited aU the monasteries of his jurisdiction. He severely re- 
proved the Monks, almost nniversally sunk in ignorance and 
idleness; he rescued many precious manuscripts wdiich in their 
ignorance they had left buried in dust, or in their fanaticism 
cast aside as profane. He 'was summoned to Pome, and named 

1260. Grand Master of the Palace — the great chguity usually 

held by his Order — ^by Pope Alexander IV. He laid 
down Ms dignity, and retired to his school at Cologne. He ^Yas 
compelled to accept the Bishopric of Eatisbon. After three 
years of able administration he resigned to Drban IV. the im- 
Died in 1280. wolcome gToatness, and again retbed to his seclusion, 
Ms studies, and public instruction at Cologne. Such -was the 
public life, such the honoui’S paid to the most illustrious of 
the Schoolmen.* 


® Haureau, t. ii. p. et seqq, I owe 
most of what follows, with references to 
the original works, to the two Chapters on 
j!\Ibert the Great in Ritter, Christiiche 
Philosophic, viii. p. 181, and M. Haureau, 
Be la Philosophie Scolastiqiie, ii, p. 1. 
I think the Gei'znan has an unusual advan- 
tage over the Frenchman in the order, and 


therefore in the perspicuity, with 'which he 
has developed the system of Albert the 
Great. In his sharp, precise language the 
Frenchman resumes his superiority; and it 
must be remembered that the object of M. 
Haureaa*s work is the Scliolastic Philo- 
sophy. I have also read M. Rousselot, 
Etudes, and some of the older writers. 
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Albert the Great at once awed by his immense erudition and 
appalled his age. His name, the Universal Doctor, was the 
homage to his all-embracing knowledge. He quotes, as equally 
familiar, Latin, Greek, Arabic, Jewish philosophers.^ He was 
the first Schoolman who lectured on Aristotle himself, on Aris- 
totle from Grmco-Latin or Arabo-Latin copies. The whole range 
of the Stagirite’s physical and metaphysical philosophy was 
wdthiii the scope of Albert’s teacliiiig.'^ In later days he was 
called the Ape of Aristotle ; he had dared to introduce Aristotle 
into the Sanctuary itself.'' One of his Treatises is a refutation 
of the Arabian Averrlioes. Nor is it Aristotle and Averrhoes 
alone that come within the pale of Albert’s erudition ; the com- 
mentators and glossators of Aristotle, the whole circle of the 
Arabians, are quoted, their opinions, their reasonings, even their 
wordsj with the utmost familiarity. But with ^Albert Theology 
was still the master-science. The Bishop of Eatisbon was of 
unimpeached orthodoxy ; the vulgar only, in his wonderful 
knowledge of the secrets o| Nature, in his studies of Natural 
History, could not but see something of the magician. Albert 
had the ambition of reconciling Plato and Aristotle, and of 
reconciling this harmonised Aristotelian and Platonic j^liilosophy 
with Christian Divinity. He thus, in some degree, misrepre- 
sented or misconceived both the Greeks ; he hardened Plato into 
Aristotelism, expanded Aristotelism into Platonism; and his 
Christianity, tliough Albert was a devout man, while it con- 
stantly subordinates, in strong and fervent langTiage, knowledge 
to faitli and love, became less a religion than a philosophy. 
Albert has little of, he might seem to soar above the peculiar 
and dominant doctrines of Christianity ; he dwells on the nature 
of God rather than on the Trinity, on the immortality of the 
soul rather than the redemption ; on sin, on original sin, he is 


Et in rhaiic sententiam convenerunt 
multi Theologi diversarum religionum tarn 
scilicet Saracenorum qiuim Jiidfeorum, 
quam Christianorum.-r-Lib. viii. Physic, c, 
vi., quoted by M. Haureau, ii., p. 54. 
Alexander Hales (about 122^ had, illus- 
trated Christian Theology from Aristotle 
and Avicenna. — Ritter, iM. Also William 
of Auvergne. See Haureau, p. XI, 

^ Tlie only Treatises which the Scho- 
lastic I’hilosopher might seem to .disdain 
were the popular and practical ones, the 


Rhetoric, i-'^oetics, and the Politics. — Ritter, 

p. 188. 

See quotation from Thomasius in Hau- 
rean, and 31. HaureaiPs refutation. An 
andern Orten giebt er zu erkennen, er wollte 
hier nur die Meinung der Peripaiflter wie- 
dergeben j wie dieselbe mit der Katholischen 
Lehre ausgeglichen werden konne, lasst er 
dahin gestellt seyn. Ritter, however, does 
full justice to his religion, p. 191. De imi- 
tate intellectus contra Averrhoem. His 
works till twenty-one volumes folio. 
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almost sGent. According to tlie establislied Cliristiaii tlieology, 
Creation and Eedemption were simnltaneoiisly in tlxe counsels 
of God. In tlie new system, Grace was a gift for tlie adyanee- 
ment of Man’s indefeasible intellectual nature. But tliongli 
Albert tliiis dwells on the high, as it were philosophic, Godhead, 
he reseryes religiously for God a sole primary existence; he 
rejects with indignation his master Aristotle’s tenet of the co- 
eternity of matter and the eternity of the world ; but he rests 
not in the sublime simplicity of the Mosaic creation by the 
Word of God out of nothing. Since St. xiugnstine the Platonic 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the forms, or the ideas, of all 
things in the mind of God, had been almost the accredited doc- 
trine of the Chinch. Eyen Matter was in God, but before it 
became material, only in its form and possibility. Man, indeed, 
seems to be doomed, if he can soar aboye the corporeal 
anthropomorphism which arrayed the Deity in human form 
(the anthropomorphism of the poets, the sculptors, and the 
painters), to admit an intellectual antliropomorphism ; to en- 
deavour to comprehend and define the laws and the capacities 
of the Divine Intelligence according to his own.® Yet when 
Albert thus accepted a kind of Platonic emanation theory of 
all things from the Godhead,^ he repudiated as detestable, as 
blasphemous, the absolute unity of the Divine Intelligence with 
the intelligence of man. This doctrine of Averrhoes destroyed 
the personality of man, if not of God. He recoils from Pan- 
theism with religious horror. His perpetual object is to draw 
the distinction between the Eternal and the Temporal, the 
Infinite and the Einite; how knowledge is attained, how the 


^ Oott wurde bediirffcig sein, wenn sein 
Werkeii eine Materie voraussetze. . . » 
Bass die Materie nicht ewig sein konne, 
wird aber aiicli daraus erschlossen, dass 
Gott, die ewige Form, imd die Materie 
nicht rait einander gemein haben konnten, 
also auch nicht die Ewigkeit. Hier ge- 
braucht Albert diesen Satz des Aristoteles 
gegen den Aristoteles selbst. — Ritter, pp. 
201 - 2 . 

® Le Dieu des philosophes, c’est a dire 
des Theologieiis eclaires, ne fut pas, il est 
vrai, celui des sculptenrs et des peintres ; 
mais il eut bien avec ini, pour ne rien ce'ler, 
qiielques traits de ressemblance. Pour 
representer la figure de Dieu, i’artiste avait 
choisi dans la nature, avec les yeux da 


corps, les formes qui lui avaient sembld 
repondre le mieux au concept ideal de la 
beaute' parfaite, et il s’etait etforce' de les 
reproduire snr le bois ou snr la pierre. 
Pour representer Dieu coinme Fintelligence 
parfaite, le philosophe proceda siiivant la 
m^me me'thode ; arrivant au dernier terme 
de rabstraction, il troura dans Tentende- 
ment humain, les idees generaies, et il ne 
sut alors mieux fiire, que de de'tinir Fiu- 
telligence de Dieu le lieu primordial de ces 
idees. — Haureau, p. 84. Compare the 
whole passage, as just as it is brilliant, 

^ Primum principiuin est indefinienter 
fluens, quo intellectus universaliter ageiis 
indesinenter est inteliigentias emittens.-— - 
Apud Ritter, p. 199. 
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knowledge of God differs from the enthiisiastic contemplation of 
God. God, thongh not to be comprehended, may be known, 
and that not only by grace, but by natural means. God is as 
the Light, everywhere seen, but everywhere escaping the com- 
prehension of the vision. God is omnipresent, all-worldng, yet 
limited by the capacities of existing things. 

God the Creator (and Creation was an eternal, inalienable 
attribute of the God) was conceived, as having primarily called 
into being four coeval things of everlasting duration, —the primal 
Matter, Time, Heaven, the Everlasting Intelligence.^ But Mat- 
ter, and Time, it should seem, were properly^ neither Matter nor 
Time. Matter has no proper existence, it is only privative ; it 
is something by which and in \¥hich wurks Intelligence.^ The 
Heavens exist (and in the Heavens, though this is something, 
as it were, apart from his theory, Albert admits the whole 
established order and succession of the Angels from Dionysius 
the Areopagite) ^ and Intelligence, which subsists, though op- 
pressed and bowed down, even in lifeless things. But between 
the higher, imperishable intelligence of man and the intelligence 
of God there is nothing intermediate ; ^ and yet there is eternal, 
irreconcileable difference. The Unity of God must develope 
itself in multiplicity. Man’s Intelligence is a continual efflux 
from God, an operation of God, but yet not divine. As God it 
has its own Free Will.”^ 

And so Albert goes on, and so went on Albert’s successors, 
and so go on x\lbert’s interpreters, with these exquisitely subtle 
distinctions of words, which they refuse to see are but wmds, 


Jlle enim maxirae intelligibilis esti et 
omnis intellectus et intelligibiHs causa et ia 
omni intelligibili attingilur, sicut lumen 
quod est actus visibilium, attingitur in 
orani visibili per visum. Sicut tamen 
lumen secundum immensitatem, qiiara 
liabet in rota soils et secundum immensi- 
tatem potestatis, qua omnia visibiiia com- 
prebendere potest, non potest capi vel 
comprebendi a visu, ita nec inteUectus 
divinus, secundum excellentiara, qua ex- 
cel lit in se ipso, et secundum potestatem 
qud. illustrare potest super omnia, etiam 
super infinita intelligibilia, capi vel. com- 
prebendi potest ab inteliectu creatq,. Summa 
Theolog., quoted in Ritter, p. 196. The 
finite cannot comprehend the Infinite. But 
Albert always pre-supposes the moral as 


well as the Christian preparative for know- 
ledge, virtue, and faith. 

^ Ritter, p. 205. 

* The whole Universe was a progressive 
descendant development, and ascendant 
movement towards perfection. 

^ On the great mediaeval question Al- 
bert would be at once a Realist, a Con- 
ceptualist, and a Nominalist. There were 
three kinds of Universal, one abstract, 
self-existing, one in the object, one in the 
mind. — Ritter, p. 219. Haureau, p, 14. 
M. Haureau treats this pait at length. 

"'Yet ho does not deny, he asserts in 
other places, that which Christianity and 
Islam, Latin, Greek, and Arabian, equally 
admitted, the operation of God in the soul 
of man through Angels. 
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making matter immaterial, “ forms actual beings or substances ; 
making God himself, -with perfect free-will, act under a kind of 
necessity ; making thoughts things, subtilising things to thoughts ; 
beguiling themselves and beguiling manldiid with the notion 
that they are passing the imjoassable barriers of human know- 
ledge ; approaching boldly, then suddenly recoiling from the 
most fatal conclusions. In the pride and in the delight of con- 
scious power, in the exercise of the reason, and its wonderful 
mstrument Logic, these profound and hardy thinkers are still 
reproducing the same eternal problems; detaching the imma- 
terial part of man, as it were, from Ms humanity, and blending 
Mm with the Godhead ; bringing the Godhead down into the 
world, till the distinction is lost ; and then perceiving and crying 
out in indignation against what seems then own blasphemy. 
The close of all Albert the Great’s intense laboms, of his enor- 
mous assemblage of the opinions of the philosophers of all ages, 
and Ms efforts to harmonize them with the Mgh Christian 
Theology, is a kind of Eclecticism, an tinreconciled Eealism, 
Conceptualism, Nommalism, with many of the difficulties of each. 
The intelligence of God was but an archetype of the intelligence 
of man, the intelligence of man a type of that of God; each 
peopled with the same ideas, representatives of tilings, concep- 
tional entities, even words ; existing in God before all existing 
things, before time, and to exist after time; in man existing 
after existing things, born in time, yet to share in the immor- 
tality of the intelligence. Thus religion, the Christian religion, 
by tlirowing upward God into Ms unapproachable, ineffable, 
inconceivable Mystery, is perhaps, in its ovm province, more 
philosophical than iiliilosophy. Albert, in admitting the title of 
the Aristotelian or Greek, or Arabian philosophy, to scrutinize, 
to make comprehensible the Divine Intelligence ; in attempting, 
however glorions the attempt, the Impossible, and affixing no 
limits to the power of human reason and logic, while he dis- 
tinbed, to some extent unintentionally deposed, Theology, substi- 
tuted no high and coherent PMlosophy. Safe in Ms own deep 
religiousness, and Ms doctrinal orthodoxy, he saw not how with 


“ Daher ist das Sein an einem jeden 
Oeschopfe verschieden von dein, was es ist. 
— Patter^ p. 211, Tiie matter is only the 
outward vehic?ie, as it were,— the Form ‘ 


gives the Being. This is the theory of 
Averrhoes. See on this subject the just 
and sensible observation of M. Hanrean, 
froin- page 34, 
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Ms pMlosopMc speculations lie undermined tlie foundations of 
Ms tlieology. 

But tliis view of Albert the Great is still imperfect and unjust. 
His title to fame is not that he introduced and interpreted the 
Metaphysics and Physics of Aiistotle, and the works of the 
Arabian philosophers on these abstruse subjects to the world, 
but because he opened the field of true philosophic observation 
to mankind. In natural history he unfolded the more precious 
treasures of the Aristotelian pMlosophy, he revealed all the 
secrets of ancient science, and added large contributions of Ms 
own on every branch of it ; in mathematics he commented on 
and explained Euclid; in chymistry, he was a subtle investi- 
gator ; in astronomy, a bold speculator. Had he not been pre- 
mature — -had not pMlosophy been seized and again enslaved to 
theolog}^, mysticism, and worldly politics— he might have been 
more immediately and successfully folio-wed by the first, if not 
by the second, Bacon.® 

Of all the schoolmen Thomas Aquinas has left the greatest 
name. He ^vas a son of the Count of Aquino, a rich Thoms 
fief in the Kingdom of Naples. His mother, Theodora, 
was of the line of the old Norman Kings ; his brothers, Eeginald 
and Landolph, held high rank in the Imperial armies. His 
family was connected by marriage with the Hohenstaufens ; they 
had Swabian blood in their veins, and so the great schoolman 
was of the race of Erederick II. Monasticism seized on Thomas 
in Ms early youth; he became an inmate of Monte Casino; ah 
sixteen years of age he caught the more fiery and vigorous en- 
thusiasm of the Domimcans. By them he wns sent— no unwilh 
ing proselyte and pupil — ^to France. He w^as seized by his 
worldly brothers, and sent back to Naples ; he w^as imprisoned 
in one of the family castles, but resisted even the fond entreaties 
of Ms mother and Ms sisters. He persisted in his pious disobe- 
dience, Ms holy hardness of heart; he was released after twn 


o Nous n'avoiis iuterroge que le phi- 
losoplie ; nous n'avons parcoiiru que trois 
ou quatre de ses vingt-un volumes in-folio, 
ceuvre prodigieuse, presque surhumaine, li, 
laquelle aiTCimc autre ne saurait etre com- 
pare'e : que nous auraient appris, si nous 
avions eu le loisir de ies consuiter, le theo- 
logien forme a Tecole des Peres, le scrupu- 
leux investigateur des m 3 *stferes de la nature,- 


le chimiste subtil, Paudacieux astronome, 
Phabile interpiete des tlieoremes d’Eiiclide. 
Le resultat des travaux dLUbert n’a ete 
rien moins qu^une veritable revolution I 
Cela resume tons ses titres a la gloire.-— 
Haureaii, ii, p. lOo. He perliaps rather 
forboded than wrought this revolution, 
p Born about 1227. 
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years’ imprisonment— it might seem strange— at the command 
of the Emperor Frederick 11 . The godless Emperor, as he tos 
called, gave Thomas to the Church. Aquinas took the irre- ^ 

vocable vow of a Friar Preacher. He became a scholar of 
Albert the Great at Cologne and at Paris. He was dark, silent, 
unapproachable even by Iris bretliren, perpetually mapt in pro- 
Cologne, found meditation. He was called, in mocker}’-, the 
1244 . 1245 . g5^eat dumb ox of Sicily. Albert questioned the mute 
disciple on the most deep and knotty points of theology; he 
found, as he confessed, his equal, his superior. That dumb ox 
wiU make the world resound with his doctrines.” ^Yith Albert 
the faithful disciple returned to Cologne. Again he went back ^ 
to Paris, received his academic degrees, and taught with universal 
wonder. Under Alexander lY. he stood up in Eome in defence 
of his Order against the eloquent William de St. Amour; he 
repudiated for his Order, and condemned by his authority, the 
prophecies of the Abbot Joachim. He taught at Cologne with 
Albert the Great ; also at Paris, at Eome, at Orvieto, at Yiterbo, 
at Perugia. Where he taught, the world listened in respectful 
silence. He was acknowledged by two Popes, Urban lY. and ^ 
Clement IV., as the first theologian of the age. He refused the 
Archbishopric of NTaples. He was expected at the Council of 
March 2, Ujons, as the authority before whom all Christendom 
12U. might be expected to bow down. He died ere he had 
passed the borders of ISTaples at the Abbey of Eossa JSTuova, near 
•Terraciiia, at the age of forty-eight. Dark tales w’ere told of 
his death only the wickedness of man could deprive the world 
so early of such , a wonder. The University of Paris claimed, 

July 15, the treasure of his mortal remains/ He 4 

1323 . canonised by John XXII. 

Thomas Aquinas is throughout, above all, the Theologian. 

God and the soul of man are the only objects truly worthy of his 
pliilosophic investigation. This is the function of the Angelic 
Doctor, the mission of the Angel of the schools. In his works, 


See rol. iv. p. 448, with the quotation 
from Dante. One story was that Charles 
of Anjou had attempted violence on a niece 
of S. Tliomas, and that the Saint had deter- - 
mined to denounce the crime before the 
Council of Lyons ; others said that Charles 
resented the free if not king - killing ‘ 


doctrines of the treatise of S. Thomas de 
Regimine Principum. But there Is a full 
account of the calm, pious death of S, 
Thomas. He was ill more than a month, 
with every sign of natural decay. ' 

Read the remarkable letter of the Uni- 
versity in the Life in the Bollandists. 
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or ratlier in Ms one great ■work, is tke final result of all whick 

lias been deckled by Pope or Council, taught by the Pathers, 
accepted by tradition, argued in the schools, inculcated in the 
Confessional The Sum of Theology is the authentic, authori- 
tative, acknowledged code of Latin Christianity. We cannot but 
contrast this vast work with the original Gospel: to this bulk 
has grown the New Testament, or rather the doctrinal and 
moral part of the New Testament.® But Aq^uinas is an intel- 
lectual theologian : he approaches more nearly than most philo- 
sophers, certainly than most divines, to pure embodied intellect. 
He is perfectly passionless; he has no polemic indignation, 
nothing of the Churchman’s jealousy and suspicion; he has no 
fear of the result of any investigation; he hates notliing, hardly 
heresy ; loves nothing, unless perhaps naked, abstract truth. In 
his serene confidence that all must end in good, he moves the 
most startling pd even perilous questions, as if they were the 
most indifferent, the very Being of God. God must be revealed 
by syllogistic process. Himself inwardly conscious of tbe abso- 
lute harmony of his own intellectual and moral being, be places 
sin not so much in the will as in the understanding. The per- 
fection of man is the perfection of his intelligence. He examines 
with the same perfect self-command, it might almost be said 
apathy, the converse as well as the proof of the most vital reli- 
gious truths. He is nearly as consummate a sceptic, almost 
atheist, as lie is a divine and theologian. Secure, as it should 
seem, in impenetrable armour, lie has not only no apprehension, 
but seems not to suppose tbe possibility of danger ; he has no- 
thing of the boastfulness of self-confidence, but in calm assurance 
of victory, gives every advantage to bis adversary. On both 
sides of every question he casts the argument into one of his 
clear, distinct syllogisms, and calmly places himself as Arbiter, 
and passes judgement in one or a series of still more unanswer- 
able syllogisms. He has assigned its unassailable province to 
Church authority, to tradition or the Fathers, faith and works ; 
but beyond, witMn the proper sphere of philosophy, he asserts 


* My copy of the Simima of Aquinas 
has above twelve hundred of the very 
closest printed folio pages in double columns, 
without the indexes. I pretend not to have 
read it; but whoever is curious to know, 


as it were, the ultimate decisions of the 
Latin Church on most theological or ethical 
points will consult it; and will see the 
range and scope of that theology, and the 
groundwork of ail the later casuistry. 
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full freedom. Tliere is no Fatlier, even St. Augustine, wlio 
may not be examined by the fearless intellect. 

Thomas Aquinas has nothing like the boundless range of 
Albert the Great; he disdains or fears Natural Philosophy. 
Within their common sphere he is the faithful disciple of the 
master, but far surpasses him in clearness, distinctness, precision, 
coiicliisiveness. He had some -works of Plato, imkiiown to 
Albert, acquired perhaps in his native Magna Grcecia ; but, with 
Albert, he rejects the co-eternal ideas subsistent without and 
beyond the Deit}?-. With Albert in that controversy he is a high 
Aristotelian, but repudiates as decisively the eternity of matter, 
the imj)erishabiLity of the Universe. 

Aquinas has, as it were, three distinct and unmingliiig worlds ; 
the world of God, the world of the immaterial angels and de- 
mons, the world of mingled matter and mtelligence, — that of 
man. God is alone, the One absolute, infinite, self-subsistent, 
whose essence it is be.” No Eastern anti-materialist ever 
guarded the primal Godhead more zealously from any intrusive 
debasement. God is his own -unique form : proceeds from no 
antecedent form, communicates with no inferior form. The 
GocUiead is in itself, by itself, all that is. It is pre-existent 
to matter, eteimally separate from matter.^ But Thomas must 
never lose the Clnistian theologian in the philosopher. All this 
abstract, unmingling, solitary Deity, is not merely to be endowed 
with liis eternal, immutable attributes, Omnipresence, Omni- 
science, Providence, but reconciled with the mysterious doctrine 
of the Trinity. Thomas has not merely to avoid the errors of 
Plato and Aristotle, but of Axius and Sabellius; and on the 
Trinity he is almost as diffuse, even more minute, than on the 
sole original Godhead. The most microscopic eye can hardly 
trace his exquisite and subtle distinctions, the thin and sliadowy 
differences of words which he creates or seizes. Yet he himself 
seems to walk unbevdldered in his own labyrinth; he wnlks 
apparently as calmly and. firmly as if he were in open day ; 
leaves nothing unquestioned, unaccounted for ; defines the unde- 
fmable, distinguishes the undistinguishahle ; and lays down his 
conclusions as if they were mathematical truths. 

Aquinas' world of Angels and Demons comprehended the 


^ Compare Haureau, p. 155. 
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i^iiole mystic Hierarclij of tlie Areopagite. Matter is not tlieir 
substance; they are immaterial. They are not self-siibsisteiit ; 
being is not their essence^ They are, on one side, finite ; on 
the other, infinite : upwards, finite ; for they are limited by the 
stern line which divides them from the Godhead: infinite, down- 
wards ; for they seek no inferior subject- But as that which 
diversifies, multiplies, and individualises, is matter, and divisi- 
bility is the essential property of matter, all the Angels, thence, 
logically, would be but one Angel, as there is but one pure spi- 
rituality. In this point, and about the whole subject of Angels, 
Thomas, instead of being embarrassed, seemed to delight and 
revel ; his luxury of distinction and definition, if it be not a con- 
tradiction, his imaginative logic, is inexhaustible. He is abso- 
lutely wanton in the questions which he starts, and answers 
with all the grave satisfaction as on solemn questions of life and 
death.* 

The third world is that of matter and of man. The world 
was created by God according to forms (or ideas) existent, not 
without but within the Deity ; for God must have known what 
he would create. These forms, these ideas, these types of ex- 
isting tilings, are part of God’s infinite knowledge ; they are the 
essence of God ; they are God. Man is inseparable from matter ; 
matter cannot exist without foim.y The soul, the intelligence 
of man, constitutes the tliird world. It shares, in some degree, 
the immateriality of the tivo higher orders. It is self-subsistent ; 
but it needs the material body, as its organ, its instrument. It 
is not, however, pre-existent ; Origen ivas a name of ill repute 
in the Church ; his doctrine therefore, by some subtle logical 
effort, inust^be rejected. Each separate sonl is not created ere 
it is infused into the human body ; this creation is simultaneous ; 
nothing uncreate is presupposed.®^ But if not self-subsistent, not 
possibly pre-existent, before their union with the body, how, 
according to the orthodox doctrine, can souls be self-subsistent 


“ Esse Angeli non est essentia sed acci- 
dens. — Summa, i. qusest. xii. Art. 4. The^ 
owe their being to a free act of the divine 
will. Compare Haureaii, p. 155. 

* E. g. Utrum in Angelis sit cognitio 
matutina et vespertina. W”hether an- 
gels reason by logic ” bad been, disciissed 
before. 

y God cannot create matter without form ; 
this is a necessary limit of his omnipotence. 


It would he a contradiction. — Snmma. 

* Cum anima sine corpore existens non 
haheat sum naturm perfectionem, nec Deus 
ah imperfectis saum opus inchoaret, sim- 
plidter fatenduin est animas simul cum 
corporibus creari et infundi. — Summa, i. 
qumst. xviii. 3. Creatio est productio alicu- 
■jus rei secundum suam totam substantiam 
nuHo prffisupposito, quod sit vel increatum, 
Tel ab aliquo creatum. — Qumst, Ixv. 3. 
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after the dissolution of the union ? St. Thomas takes refuge in 
the Angelic world. This, too, was created ; and the souls, retain- 
ing the indiYiduality, which they had acquired in their conjunc- 
tion with matter, withdraw as it were into this separate imma- 
terial and unmingling world. 

It is obvious that our space only permits us to touch, and, we 
fear, with inevitable obscmity, some of the characteristic views 
of St. Thomas. St. Thomas, like his predecessor, Albert, on the 
great question of universals, is Eclectic ; neither absolutely 
Realist, Conceptualist, nor Nominalist. Universals are real only 
in God, and but seemingly, in potentiality rather than actuality : 
they are subjective in the intelligence of man; they result 
objectively in things. St. Thomas rejects the Democritean 
effluxes of outward things, by which the atomistic philosophy ac- 
counted for our perceptions : he admits images of things reflected 
and received by the senses as by a mitTor, and so brought under 
the cognisance of the intelligence. The intelligence has, as it 
were, only the power, a dormant faculty of knowledge, till the 
object is presented, through the image. But the conception by 
the senses is confused, indeterminate ; till abstracted, analysed, 
at once universalised and individualised by the intelligence.^ 

Yet Thomas ruled not in uncontested supremacy even in his 
Franciscans, intellectual realm: he was encountered by an anta- 
gonist as severely intellectual as himself. No doubt the jealousy 
of the rival orders, the Dominican and the Franciscan, had much 
to do with the war of the Scotists and the Thomists, wliich 
divided the very naiTow world wliich understood, or thought 
they understood, the points m dispute, and the wider world who 
took either side, on account of the habit, Franciscan or Domi- 
nican, of the champion. It is singular to trace, even in their 


® Cognitio indistincta, Ainsi la sensa- 
tion est anterieure h. riiitellection, c’est con- 
venu ; mais toute sensation est indeter- 
niinee, universellement confuse, avant d’etre 
achevde, avant d’etre i’acte qui ia termina, 
c’est-a-dire I’idee individiielle de ia chose 
sentie, le fantomej de meme Tintellection 
n*est devenue cette idee claire, positive, 
absoiument distincte de tout autre, qui 
repond au mot humanite', qu’apiAs un 
travail de Tesprit qui distrait tout le propre 
de riiumanite de la notion anterieure et 
confuse de I’animalite'. On ne s’attendait 
pcat-dtre pas a ce travail, chez un docteur 


du treizieme si^cle, cette savante critique 
de la faculte de connaitre, — Haureau, p. 
203. I have made this extract, not merely 
because it contains an important illustration 
of the philosophy of Aquinas, but because it 
is such a remarkable indication of the pene- 
trative good sense, which, notwithstanding 
all his scholastic subtlety, appears, as far 
as my narrow acquaintance with his w'orks, 
to set Aquinas above all Schoolmen. I 
have read the splendid quarto voiuine of 
M. Carle, ‘Eistoire de la Vie et des Eciits 
de S. Thomas d’Aquin/ of which I much 
admire the — type. 
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Scliolasticism, tlie ruling character, so oppugnant to each other, 
of the two Orders. In Albert the Great, and in St. Thomas, 
there is something staid, robust, muscular, the calmness of con- 
scious strength; their reasoning is more sedate, if to such a 
subject the term may be applied, more practical. The intelli- 
gence of man is to be trained by severe discipline to the height 
of knowledge ; and knowledge is its high ultimate reward. With 
the Franciscans there is still passion : in Bonaventura, Bonaventura. 
the mild passion of Mysticism ; in Duns Scotus, if it may be so 
said, Logic itself is become a passion. Duns is, by nature, 
habit, training, use, a polemic. In Ockham it is a revolutionary 
passion in philosophy as in politics. The true opposite, indeed 
rival he may be called, of Thomas, was his contemporary, his 
friend Bonaventura, These two men were to have met at the 
Council of Lyons. One died on the road, the other just lived to 
receive his Cardinal’s hat, \\dth the full applause of that great 
(Ecumenic Synod: a Pope, an Emperor, and a King, attended 
his magnificent funeral. In Bonaventura the philosopher re- 
cedes ; religious edification is his mission. A much smaller pro- 
portion of his voluminous works is pure Scholasticism: he is 
teaching by the Life of his Holy Founder, St. Francis, and by 
what may be called a new Gospel, a legendary Life of the 
Saviour, which seems to claim, with all its wild traditions, equal 
right to the belief with that of the Evangelists. Bonaventura 
himself seems to deliver it as his own unquestioning faith. Bo- 
naventura, if not ignorant of, feared or disdained to know much 
of Aristotle or the Arabians : he philosopliises oiily because in 
his age he could not avoid philosophy. The philosophy of Bo- 
naventura rests on the theological doctrine of Original Sin : the 
soul, exiled from God, must return to God. The most popular 
work of Bonaventura, with his. mystic admirers, was the Itinerary 
of the Soul to God. The love of God, and the knowledge of 
God, proceed harmoniously together, tlirough four degrees or 
kinds of light. The external light, by which we learn the 
mechanic arts: the inferior light, which shines through the 
senses, by these we comprehend individuals or things : the in- 
ternal light, the reason, which by reflection raises the soul to 
intellectual things, to universals in conception : the superior light 
of grace, which reveals to us the sanctifying virtues, shows us 
universals, in their reality, in GocL 
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Boiiayentnra rests not below this highest liglit.^ Philosophy 
pretends that it may soar to the utmost heights, and behold the 
Inyisible ; it presumes to ayer that thought, by dwelliiig on Clod, 
may behold him in spirit and in truth. xAgainst this doctrine 
Bonayentura jarotests with all his energy. Eeasoii may reach 
the ultimate bounds of nature : would it trespass farther, it is 
dazzled, blinded by excess of light. Is faith in the intellect or 
in the affections ? it enlightens the intellect, it rules over the 
affections. Wliich has the greater certitude, Imoydeclge or faith? 
There must be a distinction. There is a knowledge which is 
confined to human tilings. There is a Imowledge which is the 
actual yision of God. This ultimate knowledge, though of faith, 
is superior to faith; it is its absolute perfection. There is a 
certainty of speculation, a certainty of adliesion. The certainty 
of adhesion is the certainty of faith; for tins men haye died. 
What Geometer ever died to yindicate the certainty of geometry 
Alltliis lower Imowledge ought to be disdainfully thrown aside 
for the knowledge of God. All sensible appearances, all intel- 
lectual operations, should be dismissed ; the whole 'weight of the 
affections he fixed and centred on the one absolute essence in 
God. The faithful Christian, if he might know the whole of 
physical science, would, in liis loyal adhesion to his belief, lose 
all that science rather than abandon or deny one article of the 
faith. The raptures of Bonayentura, like the raptures of all 
Mystics, tremble on the borders of Pantheism: he w^ould still 
keep up the distinction between the soul and God ; hut the soul 
must aspire to absolute uxdty with God, in whom all ideas are 
in reality one, though many according to human thought and 
speech. But the soul, by contemplation, by beatific yision, is, as 
it w^ere, to he lost and merged in that Unity."^ 


^ From Haureau, p. 224. 

® Est eiiim certitudo speculationis et est 
certitudo ‘adh^sionis ; et prima quidem 
respicit intellectum, secunda vero respicit 
ipsum affectum. . . . Sic major est certi- 
tudo in ipsa ffde quod sit in habitu sciential, 
pro eo quod \’'era fides magis facit adhaarere 
ipsum credentem veritati creditse, quam 
aiiqua scientia alicujus rei scitse. Yidemus 
eiiim veros fideies nec per argiimenta, nee 
per tormenta, nec per blandimenta, incli- 
nari posse ut veritatem quam credunt, 
saltern ore tenus, negent. Stultus etiam 


esset geornetra qrd pro quacuiique certa 
conclusione geometrite, auderet subire mor- 
tem. — In Sentent. sxiii. queest, 11 a 14, 
quoted by Haureau, p. 220. Strange pre- 
diction of Oalileo! Verus fidelis etiam si 
sciret totam pbysicam, mallet tolara iibim 
scientiam perdere, quam unum solum arti- 
culum perdere vel negare^ adeo adhserens 
veritati creditse. — Ibid. 

^ Et quoniam cognoscens est unum, et 
cognita simt multa, ideo omnes ide® in 
Deo sunt unum, secundum rem, sed tamen 
pliires secundum rationem iutelligendi sive 
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Where the famous Duns Seotus was born, in Scotland, in Ire- 
land, in iSTorthumberland ; why called the Scot, what Buns Seotus. 
was Ms parentage ; all is utter darkness, tHck and impenetrable 
as Ms own witings, from whence some derived Ms Greek name, 
Scotos. He appeared a humHe Franciscan at Oxford; the 
subtle Doctor gathered around Mm 30,000 pupils. At Paris he 
•was not heard by less eager or countless ciwds. From Paris 
he went to Cologne, and there died. The vast writings of Duns 
Seotus, wMch as lectures thousands thronged to hear, spread out 
as the dreary sandy wilderness of philosophy ; if its border be 
now occasionally entered by some curious traveller, he may 
return with all the satisfaction, hut hardly the reward, of a dis- 
coverer. The tod, if the story of his early death be true, the 
rapidity, of this man's mental productiveness, is perhaps the most 
wonderful fact in the intellectual Mstory of our race. He is said 
to have died at the age of tliirty-four, a period at which most 
minds are hardly at them fullest strength, having written thirteen 
closely-printed folio volumes, without an image, perhaps without 
a superfluous -word, except the eternal logical formularies and 
amplifications.® These volumes do not contain his Sermons and 
.Commentaries, wMch w^ere of endless extent. The mind of 
Duns might seem a w^onder&l reasoning machine ; whatever was 
thrown into it came out in syllogisms : of the coarsest texture, 
yet in perfect flawiess pattern. Logic was the idol of Duns; 
and this Logic-W'orship is the key to Ms whole philosophy. 
Logic was asserted by Mm not to be an art, but a science; 
ratiocination was not an instrument, a means for discovering 
truth : it was an ultimate end ; its conclusions were truth. Even 
Ms language W' as Logic-worship. The older Schoolmen preserved 
sometMng of the sound, the flow, the grammatical construction, 
W'G must not say of Cicero or Livy, but of the earlier Fathers, 
especially of St. Augustine. The Latinity of Duns is a har- 

diccruii. — In Intel, i, xxv. 1-3, quoted by been controverted, however, rather from 
liitter, p. 496. Tu autem, o amice, circa the incredibility of the fact than fi'om 
mysticas visiones corroborato itinere et reasons drawn from the very few known 
sensiis desere et inteilectualos operationes circumstances or dates of his life. See 
et sensibilia et invisibilia, et omne non ens Schrceckb. xxiv. 437. Trithemius, a very 
et ens, et ad unitatem, iit possibile est, inaccurate writer, makes him a hearer of 
inscius restituere ipsius, qui est super cm- Alexander Hales in 1245 j if so, at his 
nem essentiam et scientiam, Itin. Ment. death in 1308 he must have been above 
ad Deum, 2, 5, 7.— Ibid. p. 498. sixty. But no doubt the authority, who- 

® Haureau adopts this account of the ever he was, of Trithemius wrote Scholar 
age cf Buns without hesitation ; it (follower), not Hearer. 
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barons jargon/ His subtle distinctions constantly demanded new 
words: he made them without scruple. It would require the 
most imtient study, as well as a new Dictionary, to comprehend 
his terms. Logie being a science, not an art, the objects aboirt 
winch it is conversant are not representatives- of things, but 
real tilings ; the conceptions of human thought, things, accord- 
ing to the Thomist theory, of second intention, are here as 
things of first intention, actual as subsistent. Duns, indeed, con- 
descended to draw a distinction between pure and applied Logic ; 
the vulgar apphed Logic might be only an instrument ; the imi- 
versals, the entities of pure logic, asserted their undeniable 
reality. Duns Scotus is an Aristotelian beyond Aristotle, a 
Platonist beyond Plato; at the same time the most sternly 
orthodox of Theologians.8^ On the eternity of matter he tran- 
scends his master : he accepts the hardy saying of Avicembron,'" 
of the universality of matter. He carries matter not only liigher 
than the intermediate world of Devils and Angels, but up into 
the very Sanctuary, into the Godhead itself. And how is tliis ? 
by demateriahsmg matter, by stripping it of everything which, 
to the ordinary apprehension, and not less to philosophic thought, 
has distinguished matter ; by spiritualising it to the purest 
spirituality. Matter only became material by being conjoined 
with form. Before that it subsisted potentially only, abstract, 
unembodied, immaterial ; an entity conceivable alone, but as 
being conceivable, therefore real. For this end the Subtle 
Doctor created, high above aU vulgar common matter, a primary 
primal, a secondary primal, a tertiary primal matter ; and yet 
this matter w^as One. The universal Primaiy primal matter is 


^ Scotus lias neither the philosophic 
dignity nor the calm wisdom of Thomas ; 
he is rude, polemic. He does not want 
theologic hatred. Saraceni — vilissimi porci 
— asini Manicliei. Ille maledictus Aver- 
rhoes. — Hitter, p. 360. 

e Die Richtung, welche er seiner Wis- 
senschai’t gegeben hat, ist durchans kirch- 
lich. — Ritter, p. 336. 

Je rcFioiis, dit-il, a la these d’Avi- 
cembroii (ego autem ad positionem Avicem- 
bronis redeo), et je soutiens d’abord que 
toiite substance cree'e, corporelle on spi- 
ritnelle, participe de la matibre. , Je pronve 
ensnite que cette matiere est nne en tons 
— quod sit unica materia. — Hanreau, p,. 
328. Selbst die Materie, obwohl sie die, 
niedrigste yon allem Seienden ist, muss 


doch also ein Seiendes gedacht werden iind 
hat ihre Idee in Gott. — Ritter, p. 432. 
The modern Baconian philosophy may 
appear in one sense to have reached the 
same point as the metapliysical philosophy 
of Duns Scotus, to have subtilised matter 
into immateriality, to have reached the 
point where the distinction between the 
spiritual and material seems to be Io.st, 
and almost mocks definition. It is arrived 
at centres of force, powers impalpable, 
imponderable, infinite. But it i.s one thing 
to refine away all the qualities of matter 
by exjjeriment, and to do it by strip}>ing 
words of their conventional meaning, hir. 
Faraday’s discoveries and his fame wiii not 
meet the fate of Duns Scotus, 
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ill all tilings ; but as tlie secondary primal matter bas received 
the double form of the corruptible and incorruptible, it is shared 
between these two. The tertiary primal matter distributes itself 
among the infinite species which range under these genera.' It 
is strange to find Scholasticism, in both its opposite paths, 
gliding into Pantheism. An universal iiifliiite Matter, matter 
refined to pure Spiritualism, comprehending the finite, sounds 
like the most extreme Spinosism. But Scotus, bewildered by 
liis owm sldlfiil word-juggling, perceives not this, and repudiates 
the consequeiice with indignation. God is still with him the 
high, remote Monad, above all tilings, though throughout all 
tilings.^ In him, and not vdthout him, according to what is 
asserted to be Platonic doctrine, are the forms and ideas of 
things. With equal zeal, and with equal ingenuity with the 
Thoniists, he attempts to maintain the freewill of God, whom 
he seems to have bound in the chain of inexorable necessity.'^ 
He saves it by a distinction which even Ms subtlety can hardly 
define. Yet, behind and without this nebulous chcle, Duns 
Scotus, as a metaphysical and an ethical writer, is remarkp,ble 
for his bold speculative views on the nature of our intelligence, 
on its communication with the outw:ard world, by the senses, by 
its ovm innate powers, as wel as by the influence of the superior 
Intelligence. He thinks ^Yith perfect freedom ; and if he spins 
his spider-w^ebs, it is impossible not to be struck at once by their 
strength and coherence. Translate him, as some have attempted 
to translate him, into intelligible language, he is always sug- 
gestive, sometimes conclusive. 

‘ Dicitur materia secimdo prima qii® est 
subjectum generationis et corruptionis, 
quani mutant et transmutant agentia creata, 
sen angfcli sen agentia eorruptibilia ; q.na3 
ut cilxi, addit ad materiam prime primam, 
quia esse subjectum gonevutionis non potest 
sine aliqu^ tbrmd substantiali aut sine 
qnantibite, qua) sunt extra rationem ma-, 
teriai primo primte.— -Haureaii. 

Haureau, p. 359. 

L'origine de toutes les eiTeurs pro- 
pagees an sujet de la Creation vient, dit-ii, 
de ce que les phiiosoplies ont te'meraii'e- 
inent assimiiela volonte' divine lilavolonte 
bnmaine ; aussi combat-ii de toutes ses 
forces cette assimilation, sans reussir, toute- 
fois, a de'm^ler d’une inani^re satisfaisante 
ce que e’est la determination temporelie 
d’une acte eternclle. — Haureau, p. ' 363. 

. ■ . . / "■ u 2 


The reader who may be curious to learn 
how Duns Scotus solves other important 
physical and metaphysical questions, the 
principle of motion, the personality and 
immortality of the soul, will do xvell to 
read the chapters of M. Haureau, com- 
pared, if he will, with the heavier synopsis 
of Brucker, the neater of Teaneman, the 
more full and elaborate examination of 
Ritter. Ritter dwells more on the theo- 
logical and ethical part of the system of 
Duns Scotus, whom he ranks not only as 
the most acute and subtlest, but, as should 
seem, the highest of the Sclioolmen. The 
pages in which he traces the theory of 
Scotus respecting the means by xvlhch our 
knowledge is acquired are most able, and 
full of interest for the metaphysical reader. 
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The war of Scotists and Thomists long divided the Schools, 
not the less fierce from the utter darkness in wvhich it was 
enveloped. It is not easy to define in what consisted their 
implacable, unforgiven points of difference. If each combatant 
had been compelled rigidly to define every word or term which 
he employed, concord might not perhaps have been impossible ; 
but words were their warfare, and the war of words their 
bnsiness, their occupation, their glory. The Conceptualisni or 
Eclecticism of St. Thomas (he cannot be called a Kominahst) 
admitted so much Eealism, under other forms of speech ; the 
Eealism of Duns Scotus was so absolutely a Eealism of words, 
reality was with him something so thin and unsubstantial ; the 
Augustinianism of St. Thomas was so guarded and tempered by 
his high ethical tone, by his assertion of the loftiest Christian 
morality ; the Pelagianism charged against Scotus is so purely 
metaphysical, so balanced by Ms constant, for Mm vehement, 
vindication of Divine grace,® oMy with notions peculiar to his 
philosophy, of its mode of operation, and with almost untrace- 
able distinctions as to its mode of influence, that nothing less 
than the inveterate pugnacity of Scholastic Teaching, and the 
rivalry of the two Orders, could have perpetuated the strife.® 
That strife was no doubt heightened and embittered by their 
real differences, which touched the most sensitive part of the 
Mediaeval Creed, the worship of the Virgin. Tliis was coldly 
and irreverently limited by the refusal of the Dominican to 
acknowledge her Immaculate Conception and bhth; wTOUght to 
a height above all former height by the passionate maintenance 
of that tenet in every Franciscan cloister, by every Franciscan 
Theologian. 

But, after all, the mortal enemy of the Franciscan scholas- 
ticism was in the Franciscan camp. The religious mysticdsm 


» Ritter, p. 359. He is not only or- 
thodox on this point ; he is hierarchical to 
the utmost. He adopts the phrase ascribed 
to St, Augustine, that he would not believe 
the Gosj)el but on the witness of the 
Church. The power of the keys he extends 
not only to temporal but to eternal punish- 
ments — dock mit dem Zusatze, dass hier- 
bei, so wie in andern Dingen der Priester 
nur als Werkzeug Gottes jiandle, welcher 
selbst eines bosen Engels sich bedienen 
koimte urn einer giiltige Taufe zu voU- 


ziehn. — Scotus di*aws a distinction (he 
saves everything by a distinction which 
his subtlety never fails to furnish) be- 
tween the absolute and secondary will of 
God. 

® Ritter thinks their philosophy vitally 
oppugnant (p. 364), but it is in recon- 
ciling their philosopli};' with the same or- 
thodox theology that they again approxi- 
mate. One defines away necessity till it 
ceases to he necessity, the other fetters 
free-will till it ceases to be free. 
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of Bonaventiu’a, tlie high orthodox subtilism of Duns Scotus, 

were encomiterecl by a more dangerous antagonist, wiiuam of 
The scMsm of Franciscanism was propagated into its 
pliilosopliy ; tbe Fraticelli, the Spiritualists, must haTe their 
champion in the Schools, and that champion in ability the equal 
of those without and those within their Order, of Aquinas, Bona- 
Tentni*a, Buns Scotus. As deep in the yery depths of meta- 
physics, as powerful a wielder of the great arm of the Yf ar, 
Logic ; more fearless and peremptory as less under the aw^e of 
the Church in his conclusions — ^William of Ockham had already 
shaken the pillars of the hierarchical polity by his audacious 
assertion of the more than co-equal rights of the temporal 
SoYereign ; by his stern, rigid nominalism, he struck with 
scholastic arguments, in the hardest scholastic method, at the 
foundations of the Scholastic Philosophy. William was of un- 
distinguished birth, from the Tillage of Ockham, in Surrey ; he 
entered into the Franciscan order, and w-as sent to study theo- 
logy under Dims Scotus at Paris. The quarrel of Boniface 
VIII. and Philip the Fair was at its height. How deeply the 
haughty and rapacious Pope had injured the Franciscan order, 
especially the English Franciscans, has been told.^ How far 
William of Ockham was then possessed by the resentment of his 
Order, how far he had inclined to the extreme Franciscanism, 
and condemned his owii Order, as lYell as the proud Prelates of 
the Church, for their ayarice of wealth, does not clearly appear. 
He took up boldly, um’eseryedly, to the utmost height, the 
rights of temporal Soyereigns. In his Disputation on the eccle- 
siastical power he refused to acknowledge in the Pope any 
authority whatever as to secular affairs. Jesus Christ himself, 
as far as he was man, as far as he was a sojourner in this mortal 
world, had received from his heavenly Father no commission to 
censure Kings ; the partisans of the Papal temporal omnipotence 
were to he chiven as heretics from the Church. In the strife of 
his Order with John XXII., William of Ockham is, with 
Michael of Cesena and Bonagratia, the fearless assertor of abso- 
lute poverty/ These men confronted the Pope in his power, in 
his pride, in his wealth. The Defence of Poverty hy William of 

P See Yol. Y, p. 6G. 1 commissa. — In Goldastus do Monarchia. 

^ Disputatio su].)er potestate ecclesi- 1 Compare Haureau, p. 419. 
astic^ pr^latis atque principibus temrum \ Apud Brown, Fasciculus. 
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Ockliam was tlie niost dauntless, the most severely reasoned, 
the most sternly consequent, of the addresses poured forth to 
A.i>. 1323 . astonished Christendom by these daring Eovoliitiomsts. 
Pope John commanded the Bishops of Ferrara and Bologna 
to examine and condemn this abominable boolc Five years 
after, William of Ockham,. Michael de Cesena and Bonagratia, 
were arraigned at Avignon, and in close custody, for theh 
audacious opinions. William of Ockham might already, if he 
had any fear, shudder at the stake and the fii'e in vhich had 
perished so many of his brethren. They fled, took ship at 
Aigues Mortes, found their way to the Court of Louis of Bavaria. 
They were condemned by the Pope, cast off by their own Order. 
The Order at the Synod of Perpignan renounced the brotherhood 
of these men, who denounced their wealth as wnll as that of the 
Pope, and would admit nothing less than absolute, more than 
apostolic poverty. Their sentence was that of heretics and 
schismatics, deprivation of all privileges, perpetual imprison- 
ment. But William of Ockham, in the Court of Louis, at 
Munich, laughed to scorn and defied their idle terrors. He 
became tbe cbampion of the Imperial rights, of the Franciscan 
Antipope, Peter of Corbara. He did not live to put to shame 
by his firmer, and more resolute resistance to the Pope, the 
timid, vacillating, yielding Louis of Bavaria. 

William of Oclvham was in philosophy as intrej)id and as 
revolutionary as in his political writings. He is a consummate 
schoolman in his mastery, as in his use of logic ; a man who 
wears the armour of his age, engages in the spirit of his age, in 
the controversies of Ins age; but Ms philosophy is that of 
centuries later.® The scholastic theologian can discuss witli 
subtlety equal to the subtlest, whether Angelic natures can be 
circumscribed in a certain place; the Immaculate bhth and 
conception of the Yirgin, on which he is faithfully Franciscan ; 
Transubstantiation, on which he enters into the most refined 
distinctioL'S, yet departs not from the dominant doctrine. As a 
pliilosoj^hei* Ockham reverently secludes the Godhead^ from his 


* Quodlibeta. Compare Scbroeckb, 
xxxiv. 1,96-7. 

* Quodlibet ii. quflost. ii. Haureau, 
422. — In another part M. Haureau sums 
up Ockham^'s awml reserve on the notion 
of God so boldly formed by the blder 


Schoolmen : ‘‘ C’est precisement cetle no- 
tion rationnelle de la substance divine que 
Guillaume d''‘Ockham critique et re'duit 
un concept arbitrairement compose"; com- 
pose" de concepts qiii expriment bien, sans 
doute, quelque chose de Diou {aliquod Dei), 
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investigation. Logic, wliicli deals with finite things, must not 
presume to discnss the Infinite First Cause. He at once, and 
reniorselessly, destroys aH the idols of the former schoolmen. 
Eealism must surrender all her multifarious essences, her 
abstract virtues, her species, her ideas. ITniver sals are but 
modes of thought ; even the phantasms of Ac^uinas must dis- 
appear. Ideas are no longer things ; they are the acts of the 
thinking being. Between the subject which knows and the 
object known there is nothing intermediate. The mind is one, 
with two modes or faculties, — sensibility and intelligence. 
Sensation is not sufficient to impart knowledge ; there must be 
also an act of intelligence : the former is purely intuitive, the 
latter is, as it were, judicial. The difference between the sensi- 
tive and intelligent is thus partly by experience, partly by 
reason. By experience, the child sees through sensation, not 
through intelligence; by reason, because the soul, when sepa- 
rate, sees intellectually, but not through the senses. The sensi- 
tive vision is the potential cause of the intellectual vision, hut 
not the potential cause of the intellectual assent. After intuition 
comes abstraction, sensation, or the intuitive notion, being always 
singular ; abstraction may, as it were, insulate that -which is 
singular, disengaging it from aU its sm*roimding circumstances; 
it may introduce plurality, combine, compare, multiifiy. Thus 
ideas are simj)le perce23tions, or conceptions, and so not only fall 
away the Democritean notions of actual images which have a 
local existence, and pass from the object to the sense, but like- 
wise even the imin-essions, as of a seal, which is the doctrine of 
Scotus, and the real phantasms of St. Thomas.'' Of course he 
denies not the images or similitude of things in the organ of 
sight, but they are as the reflections in a mirror : they do not 
I)recede and determine, though they accompany the sensation. 
The universal is hut a conception of the mind ; and as these 
conceptions are formed or perpetuated by these processes, each 


faite do cette cause ? Sans aucun doiite ; 
mais en ^attendant, il faut s’on tenir a co 
qu*il sait.’’ — p, 454-. See also the pre- 
ceding pages. 

“ Des que les idees ne sont plus con- 
side're'es coinnie des choses mais comme 
des actes du sujet pensant, que do clu- 
meres s'evanouissent I — p, 439. 


mais ne designent pas Dieu lui-m§me, la 
substance, Tessence de Dieu, qwd est JDeus 
.... cette notion abstraite de Dieu, 
cette notion qui, on le prouve bien, ne 
repre'sente pas son objet, est ia senJe que 
poss&de la raison liumaine, la seule qui lui 
permet de soup^onner, de deviner, de poser 
I'entite mystdrieuse de la supreme cause. 
Faut-il de'sirer une connaissance plus par- 
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is the repetition, the reflection of the other, in mtelligence, 
speech, writing. TJniyersals are words, whether coiiceiTed, 
spoken, or mitten words, which by common consent express 
under one term many singular things.^ In this respect, then, is 
William of Ockham a Nominalist in the strongest sense. 

Thus may William of Ockham seem with fine and prophetic 
discrimination to have assigned their proper, indispensable, yet 
limited power and office to the senses; to have vindicated to 
the' understandmg its higher, separate, independent fimctxon ; to 
haye anticipated the famous axiom of Leibnitz, that there is 
nothing in the intellect but from the senses, except the intel- 
lect itself ; to haye anticipated Hobbes ; foreshadowed Locke, 
not as Locke is vulgarly judged, according to his later Erench 
disciples, but in Inmself ; ^ to have taken his stand on the same 
ground with Kant. What Abelard was to the ancestors of the 
Schoolmen was Ockham to the Schoolmen themselyes. The 
Schoolmen could not but eyentuate in William of Ockham; 
the united stream could not but endeayour to work itself clear ; 
the incessant activity of thought could hardly fail to call forth 
a thinker like Ockham. 

Such was the character of the Scholastic Philosophy, such 
the chief of the scholastic philosophers, such the final assertion 
and yindication of the sole dominion of Latin Christianity over 
the mind of man. Between the close of this age, but before 
the birth of modern pliilosophy, was to come the Platonising, 
half Paganising school of Marsilius Ficintis : the age to end in 
diz*ect rebellion, in the Italian philosophers, against Christianity 
itself. But it was an extraordinary fact, that in such an age, 
when Latin Christianity might seem at the height of its medi- 
uBval splendour and power, the age of chiyahy, of Cathedral 
and Monastic arcliitecture, of poetry in its romantic and reli- 
gious forms, so many powerful intellects should be so inces- 
santly busy with the metaphysics of religion ; religion, not as 
taught by authority, but religion under ijliilosophic guidance, 
with the aid, they might presume to say with the servile, the 


excellent article on Locke in Mr. Hallam^s 
Literaty History ; and to a very elaborate 
and able review of this groundwork of 
Locke’s philosophy in the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view/ lately republished among the Essays 
by Mr. Rogers. 


Est . . . universale, vox vel scrip- 
turn, aut quodcimque aliud signum ex 
meditatione vel voluntario usu, significans 
plura singularia universe/* Quoted in 
liaureau, p. 469. 

^ I must be allowed to refer to the 
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compulsory aid, of tlie Pagan Aristotle and the Moliammedan 
Arabians, but still with Aristotle and the Arabians admitted 
to the honour of a hearing : not regarded as odious, impious, 
and godless, but listened to with respect, discussed with freedom, 
refuted with confessed difficulty. With all its seeming outward 
submission to authority, Scholasticism at last was a tacit uni- 
versal insurrection against authority ; it was the swelling of the 
ocean before the storm ; it began to assign bounds to that which 
had been the uniyersal all-embraeing domain of Theology, It 
was a sign of the reawakening life of the human mind that 
Theologians dared, that they thought it their privilege, that it 
became a duty to philosopMse. There was vast waste of intel- 
lectual laboui' ; but still it w^as intellectual labour. Perhaps at 
no time in the history of man have so many minds, and those 
minds of great vigour and acuteness, been employed on subjects 
almost purely speculative. Truth wns the object of research; 
truth, it is true, fenced about by the strong wnlls of authority 
and tradition, but stdl the ultimate remote object. Though it 
w^as but n trammelled reluctant liberty, liberty wffiich locked 
again its o\yii broken fetters, still it could not but keep alive 
and perpetuate the desire of more perfect, more absolute eman- 
cipation. Philosophy once heard could not be put to silence. 

One man alone, Eoger Bacon, even in his owm day, had stood 
aloof from tliis all-absorbing Theology, this metaphysical or 
ontological philosophy, wliich, with all the rest, w^as the domi- 
nant aim of all profound and rigidly syllogistic investigation ; 
the primary, if not exclusive subject matter of aU the vast vo- 
lumes, in wdiich the same questions, argued in the same forms, 
revolved in eternal round. Eoger Bacon alone sought other 
knowledge, and by other processes of thought and reasoning. 
JSTot that physical, or mathematical, or even experimental 
sciences w^ere absolutely disdained or proscribed among the 
highest Theologians : they were pursued by Albert the Great 
with the ai'dour of Iris all-grasping intellect. But with Eoger 
Bacon they w^ere the predominant master studies. Even he, on 
his side, could not withdraw entirely from that winch had been 
so long, and was to be still, so exclusively the province of all 
human thought, which must occupy it more or less, Theology ; 
but the others were manifestly the engrossing pursuit, the 
passion, as far as such men are capable of passion, of his mind. 
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Yet Latin Cliristianitj can hardly lay claim to the glory, what- 
ever that might be, of Eoger Bacon. The Cliimch, wliich could 
boast her Albert, Aqninas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotiis, repu- 
diated Eoger Bacon with jealous suspicion. That which is his 
fame in later days, heaped on liim, in his omi, shame and per- 
secution. For at least ten years he was in prison ; it is not 
quite clear that he ever emerged from that prison. Yet, though 
he has no proper place, though he is no w-ay the son or the 
scholar of Latin Christianity, still, in justice to the rulers in 
Latin Christendom, as ^vell as characterising their rule (the ex- 
ceptional man often throws the strongest light on the times), 
must be instituted a more close, yet of necessity rapid inves- 
tigation into the extent and causes of the persecution of Koger 
Bacon. 

At Oxford, his first place of study, Eoger Bacon was remarked 
Born about ^r lus zcal iu mathematical and scientific studies.^ But 
Paris was at that time to Transalpine Chiistendom 
what Athens was to later Eome. Without having attended 
lectures at Paris, no one could aspire to learned, or philoso- 
phical, or theological eminence. At Paris his great talent and 
acquirements obtained liim the name of the Wonderful Doc- 
tor.” It was at Paris no doubt that he matured those studies, 
which he afterwards developed in his Greater Work.” He 
could not but excite w^ onder ; doubtless he did excite more than 
wonder, for he dared to throw off entirely the bondage of the 
Aristotelian logic. When he judged Aristotle, it should seem, 
only by those parts of his w^orks, matured in the Dialectics of 
the Schools, he would have been the Omar of Aristotle; he 
would willingly have burned all his books, as wasting time, as 
causes of error, and a multiplication of ignorance.^^ But Aris- 
totle, as a philosopher, especially as commented by Avicenna, 
after Aiistotle the prince of philosophers, is the object of his 
profound reverence. The studies of Eoger Bacon embraced 
eveiy branch of jfirysical science, Astronomy, Optics, Mechanics, 

^ It is disputed whether at Merton Col- Si haberem potestatem super libros 

lege or Brazenose Hall. As Bacon was Aristotelis, ego facerem omnes creniari, 
not a member of Merton College, according quia non est nisi tempoiis amissio studere 
to the fashion of the day he may possibly in iliis, et causa erroris, et mnltiplicati 
at different times have lodged both in one erroris,"^ See on the translators of Aris- 
and in the other. The halls were mei'ely totle, Opus Majus, quoted by Jebb in 
places of residence for Scholars. Prsefat. i, c. Yiii. 

^ The Opus Majus. 
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Olieiiiistry. He seems even to liave liacl some glimpses of that 
wliicli has first gTown into a science in our own day. He was an 
iiidustrions student of all languages, Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, the 
modern tongues. He had a dim notion of their kindred and filia- 
tion. He had a yision of a Uniyersal Grammar, by which all lan- 
guages were to be learned in an incredibly short space of time.'' 
In Paris his fellow-student was the famous Kobert Groste^e : 
the intimate friendship of such a man could not but commend 
him to the favour of some of the loftier Chm^chmen. He 
returned to Oxford, and in an eyil hour took the fatal step (it is 
said by the advice of Grostete, who was infatuated with the yet 
ardent zeal of the Franciscans) of becoming a Franciscan Friar. 
Thus he became not merely subject to the general discipline of 
the Church, but to the narrower, more rigid, more suspicious 
rule of the Order.'^ It was difiScult for a man of great powers 
to escape being Dominican or Franciscan. The Dominicans 
were severe and jealously orthodox. The Incpiisitioii was en- 
trusted to them ; but they had a powerful and generous corporate 
spirit, and great pride in men of their own Order who showed 
transcendent abilities. The Franciscan Generals were, with the 
exception perhaps of John of Parma, and of St. Bonaventiira, 
men of mean talent, of contracted and jealous minds, with all 
tlie timidity of ignorance.® The persecutor of Eoger Bacon was 
Jerome of Ascoli, the General of his own Order ; first •when as 
Cardinal he was asphing towards the steps of the Papal throne ; 
afterwards when he ascended that throne as Nicolas IV.^ Nor 
indeed were wnnting at that time causes which might scorn to 


® As his astronomy sometimes tam- 
pered with astrology, his chemistry de- 
generated into alchemy, so his knowledge 
of languages was not without what, in 
modern times, might be branded as charla- 
tanism. He professed that, according to 
his Universal Grammar, he could impart 
to an apt and diligent scholar a knowledge 
of Hebrew in three days, of Greek in as 
many more. “Certiun est mihi quod 
intri tres dies quemcunque diiigentem et 
conhdentem docerem Hebrmuin ,et simul 
legere et intelligere quicquid saiicti dicunt 
et sapientes antiqiii in expositione sacri 
testiis, et quicquid pertinet ad illius tex- 
tils coiTectionem, et expositionem, si vellet 
se exercere secundum doctrinam doctam: 
et per ires dies scire t de Grseco iteram, ut 
non solum sciret legere ct intelligere quic- 


quid pertinet ad theologiam, sed ad philoso- 
phiam et ad iinguam Latinam.” — Epist. de 
Laud. S. Script, ad P. Clement IV. Here 
too he is breaking up the way to }5iblicai 
criticism. 

^ According to some he became a Fran- 
ciscan at Paris. 

® “ Les Franciscains, toujours goii^’ernes, 
si Foil excepte Saint Bonaventura, par des 
generaux d’uii menu talent et d"un me- 
diocre savoir, ne se sentaient qii’humilies 
, de la presence et de la gloire des hommes 
de merite, qui s'etaient egares parmi eux.” 
— M. y. de Clerc, Hist. Lit. de la France, 
XX. p. 230. 

f Jerome d’ Ascoli was at Paris, the pro- 
bable date of Bacon’s persecution in 1278. 
1 cannot but doubt the date usually as- 
signed to his birth. 
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justify tliis ungenerous timidity in tlie Franciscans. They were 
watched with the jealousy of hatred by the Dominicans. Masters 
of the Inq[uisition, the Dominicans would triumph in the detec- 
tioii of Franciscan heretics. There had been already the first 
rending of their body by the fatal schism, under John of Parma, 
hardly allayed by the gentle and commanding rule of Bona- 
Yentura. The fierce democratic Ghibellinism was eyen now 
fermenting among them, hereafter to break out in the Anti- 
Papal WTitings of William of Ockham. Roger Bacon himself 
might seem disposed to tamper with perilous politics. On his 
return to Oxibrd, he preached, it is said, before King Henry III., 
and denounced, in no measured terms, the employment of French 
and Gascon Nobles and Prelates in the great oflices of State ; 
the prodigality of the King towards these foreign fayourites ; his 
blind confidence in the Bishop of Winchester ; his placing foreign 
Poiteyins in possession of the chief forts and strongholds in the 
realm. Even in his own Order, Roger Bacon is said to have 
shomi the natural contempt of a man of his liigh acq[iiirements 
for the ignorance and superstition of liis brethren ; to have let 
fall alarming words about Reform in the Franciscan Conyents. 
Yet was he not without powerful friends ; Grostete, of Lincoln, 
and, after Grost^te’s death, men at least of wealth and liberality. 
He is reported to have received at Oxford no less a sum than 
2,000 Paris livres for books and instruments. Even the Chm'ch 
as yet seemed more disposed to admire and to honom:, than to 
look with cold suspicion on the wonderful man. Pope Cle- 

a.d. 1266 . ment IV. accepted the dedication of the V/ork which 
contained all the great principles of his philosophy ; all on which 
Iiis awe-struck brethren looked as fearful magic. He received 
the work itself with some instruments invented by Bacon to 
illustrate his experiments. These Bacon, notwithstanding the 
direct prohibition of the Eulers of his Order, who threatened 
him with the forfeiture of his book, and the penalty of coiifine- 
cjementiy. meiit Oil brcacl and water, if he dared to communicate 
1265-1268. vlth any one what might be bis unla^rfiil discoveries,^ 
despatched tlirough John of Paris to Rome. Philosophy was 
thus as it were entering its appeal to the Pope. Clement lY. 

^ Sub priEcepto et pcBna amissionis scriptum aliquod a se fiictum cum aliis 
libri et jejunio in pane et aqua piuiibus^ quibuscunque.’"-— Opus Majus, MS. Cotfc, 
diebus, probibuerunt eum a communicando foi. 3. 
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was a Freiiclinian ; no doubt knew tbe fame of Bacon at Paris. 
He bad wi’itten a letter to Bacon entreatmg the communication 
^ of Ins famous wonders. Bacon bad not dared to answer tbis 
letter till Clement was on the Papal tbrone ; and eyen tbe Pope 
bimself dared not openly to receive tbis appeal of pbilosopby. 
He stipulated that tbe books and tbe instruments should be sent 
as secretly as possible.’' For tbe ten yearn wbicb followed tbe 
death of Clement lY., Bacon lived an object of wonder, ^ ijjg. 
terror, suspicion, and of petty persecution by bis en- 
vious or or bis superstitious brethren. He attempted to pro- 
pitiate Honorius lY. by a treatise on ‘ Tbe Mitigation of tbe 
Inconveniences of Old Age.’ ’ At tbe close of these ten years, 
came to Paris, as Legate from Pope Nicolas HI, Jerome of 
Ascoli, General of tbe Franciscan Order. Jerome was a true 
Franciscan ; and before him tbe Franciscans found ready au- 
dience in tbe arraignment of that fearful magician; their Brother. 
It is sbigular that among tbe .specific charges was that of under- 
taking to predict future events. Bacon’s own w’ords show that 
tbe charge, however puerile, wms true : “ But for the stupidity 
^ of those employed, be would have framed astronomical tables, 
wliich, by marking tbe times when tbe heavenly bodies were in 
tbe same positions and conjunctions, would have enabled him to 
vaticinate their influence on human affairs.” ’= Tliat wliiob to 
us was tbe rare folly of a wise man, to bis own age was tbe 
crime of a wicked one. Tbe general accusation was far more 
wide and indefinite, and from its indefiniteness more terrible. It 
was a compact with tbe Devil, from whom alone be bad obtained 
bis wonderful knowledge, and wwought bis wonderful works. In 
* vain Bacon sent out bis contemptuous and defiant treatise on 
tbe nuUity of magic : “ Because things are above yom- shallow 
understandings, yon immediately declare them works of tbe 

^ Hoc qufrnto secretius poteiis, facies.** The comet causes war (he attributes the 
— ^Wadding, Arm. 11, p. 294, quoted in an wars then raging in Europe to a comet) 
extremely good article on Roger Bacon in not as a mere arbitrary sign, nor as by 
Didot’s new Biographic Universelie, \Yhich magic influence (ail this he rejects as anile 
has avoided or corrected many errors in the superstition), but as by its intense heat 
old biogmphies. inflaming the blood and passions of men. 

i Honorius IV. not Nicolas IV. See It, is an exaggeration (unphilosophical 
Hist. Lit, de la France, p. 232, enough) of the influences of the planetary 

s. ^ Throughout Bacon’s astrological sec** bodies, and the powers of human observa' 

tion (read from p. 237), the heavenly tion to trace their effects, hut rery difiereiit 
bodies act entirely through their physical from what is ordinarily conceived of judicial 
properties, cold, heat, moisture, drought. astrology. 
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DeyiL” In sucli words lie arraigns not tlio vulgar alone: 
^f Tlieologiaiis and Canonists, in their ignorance, abhor these 
things, as works of magic, and unbecoming a Christian.” And 
tlins the philosopher spoke against his whole Order ; and before 
a Cardinal Legate, a Master of that Order. Eoger Bacon was 
consigned to a Monastic dungeon at least for ten years ; and as 
it is not likely that Jerome of Ascoli, as Pope, would mitigate 
the rigour, no doubt conscientiously exercised, most probably 
for five years more, till the close of the Pontificate of Kicolas IV. 
If he emerged from the darkness of his prison, it was not more 
than a year before his death. 

The value and extent of Eoger Bacon’s scientific discoveries, 
or prophecies of discoveries, how far his own, or derived from 
Arabian sources, belongs rather to the history of philosophy 
than of Latin Cluistianity. His astronomy no doubt had en- 
abled him to detect the error in. the Julian year: three centuries 
too soon he proposed to Clement IV. to correct the Calendar by 
his Papal authority : but I presume not to enter further into this 
or kindred subjects. In Optics his admirers assert, that he had 
found out many remarkable laws, the principle of the Telescope, 
the Eefraction of Light, the cause of the Eainbow. He framed 
burning glasses of considerable magnitude. Mechanics were 
among his favourite and most successful studies. In Ids Che- 
mistry he had reached, or nearly reached, the invention of gun- 
powder: it is more certain that he sought the philosopher’s 
stone, or at least a transmuting elixh with unlimited po-wers. 
There are passages about mounting in the aii* without wings, 
and self-moving carriages, travelling at vast speed without 
horses, which sound like vaticinations of still more ^vollde^flIl 
tlungs. He had no doubt discovered the cause of the tides. It 
is for others, too, to decide how far in the general priiicipies of 
his philosophy he had anticipated his greater namesake, or 
%y]iether it w\as more than the symj)athy of two kindred minds 
working on the same subjects, which led to some singular yet 
very possibly fortuitous coincidences of tliought and expression.'"' 
This, however, is certain, that although the second Bacon’s great 
w^ork, as addressed to Europe, might condescend to the Latin 


See Mr, Forster's ^ Mohammedanism UnYoiled.' and Mr. Hallam's judicious remarks, 
lit. Hist. / J ^ 
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form, it was in its strong copious Teutonic Englisli that it 
wrought its reyolution, that it became the great fountain of 
English thoiight, of English sagacity, the prelude to and the 
rule of English scientific discovery. 

Eoger Bacon has rather thrown us back in our chronology to 
the age of the older Scholasticism; but Scholasticism ruled su- 
preine almost to the close of exclusive Latin Christianity ; it 
expired only by degrees ; its bonds were loosened, but not cast 
Oif : if its forms had given place to others more easy, natural, 
rhetorical, its modes of thought, its processes of ratiocination, 
its logic, and its definitions, still swathed the dead body of 
Christian Theology. Gersoii w^as still in a great degree a school- 
man, Wycliffe himself at Oxford -was a schoolman. But Latin 
Christianity hvas not all scholastic theology, it was religion also ; 
it did not altogether forget to be piety, holiness, charity ; it w^as 
not content vitli its laborious endeavours to enlighten the mind ; 
it knew still that the heart w'as its proper domain. • The religious 
feelings, the religious affections, the religious emotions, were not 
abandoned for the eternal syllogisms of the schools, the inter- 
minable process of twentyfold assertion, twentyfold objection, 
twentyfold conclusion. It was not enough that the human in- 
telligence should be taught that it was an efflux, a part of the 
Divine intelligence. Nor was the higher office of training the 
soul of man to communion with CImst by faith, purity, and 
love, altogether left to what may he called Scholastic Mysticism. 
In one remarkable book was gathered and concentered all that 
was elevating, passionate, profoundly pious, in all the older 
mystics. Gerson, Rysbroek, Tauler, all who addressed the heart 
ill later times, were summed up, and brought into one circle of 
light and heat, in the single small volume, the ' Imita- Citation 
tioii of Clirist.’ That this book supplied some imperious 
ivant in the Clmistianity of mankind, that it supjilied it with a 
fulness and felicity, wdiich left nothing, at this period of Chris- 
tianity, to be desired, its boundless popularity is the one unan- 
swerable testimony. No book has been so often reprinted, no 
book has been so often translated, or into so many languages, as 
the ‘ Imitation of Cluist.' ° The mystery of its authorship as in 

“ According to M, Michelet (whose into French; in some respects he thinks 
rhapsody, as usual, contains much which the French translation, the ‘Consolation,’ 
is striking truth, much of his peculiar more pious and touching than the original, 
sentimentalism) there are sixty translations 
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otlier cases might have added to its fame and circulation; but 
that mystery was not wanted in regard to the ' Imitation.’ Who 
was the author— Italian, German, rrench, T'leming?^' With' 
each of these races it is taken up as a question of national vanity. 
Was it the work of Priest, Canon, Monk? This, too, in former 
times, was debated with the eagerness of rival Orders.^’ The 
size of the book, the manner, the style, the aiTangement, as 
well as its profound sympathy with aU the religious feelings, 
wants, and passions ; its vivid and natural expressions, to mo- 
nastic Christianity what the Hebrew Psalms are to our common 
religion, to our common Christianity ; its contagious piety ; all 
conspired to its universal dissemination, its universal use. This 
one little volume contained in its few pages the whole essence 
of the St. Victors, of Bonaventiira without his Franciscan i:>ecu- 
liarities, and of the later mystic school. Yet it might be easily 
held in the hand, carried about where no other book was borne,- — 
in the narrow cell or chamber, on the journey, into the solitude, 
.among the crowd and throng of men, in the prison. Its manner, 
its short, quivering sentences, which went at„once to the heart; 
and laid hold of and clung tenaciously to the memory with the 
compression and completeness of fyroverbs its axioms, each of 
which suggested endless thought; its imagery, scriptural and 
simple, w'ere alike original, unique. The style is ecclesiastical 
Latin, but the perfection of ecclesiastical Latin — ^brief, pregnant, 
jucturesque ; expressing profound thoughts in the fewest words, 
and those words, if compared with the scholastics, of purer La|;in 
sound or construction. The- facility with which it pas'^ed into 
all other languages, those especially of Eoman descent, bears 
witness to its perspicuity, vivacity, and energy. Its arrange- 
ment has something of the consecutive progress of an ancient 
initiation ; it has its commencement, its middle, and its close ; 


° Italian, French, German idioms have 
heen detected. 

^ Several recent writers, especially M. 
Onesime Roy, ‘ Etudes sur les Mysieres,’ 
have thought that they have proved it to 
he by the famous Gerson. If any judge- 
ment is to be fonned fi-om Gerson’s other 
writings, the internal evidence is conclu- 
sive against him. M. Michelet has some 
quotations from Thomas h, Kempis, the 
author at least of a thick volume published 
under that name, which might seem eqmiily, 
to endanger his claim. But to me, though 


inferior, the other devotional works there 
ascribed to Thomas d Ivempis, the Solilo- 
quium Animaj, the Hortulus Rosarum, and 
Vallis Lilium, even the Sermons, if not 
quite so pure, are more than kindred, abso- 
lutely the same, in thought and language 
aud style. See the Openi T. a Kempis : 
. Antwerp, 1515. 

^ It is singular how it almost escapes or 
avoids that fatal vulgarism of most mystic 
.works, metaphors taken from oiir lower 
senses, the tfiste, the touch. 
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discrimiaating yet leading up tlie student in constant ascent ; it 
is an epopee of tlie internal history of the human soul. 

The ^ Imitation of Christ ’ both adyanced and arrested the 
deyelopment of Teutonic Christianity ; it was prophetic of its 
approach, as showing what was demanded of the human soul, 
and as endeayouring, in its own way, to supply that imperatiye 
necessity ; yet by its deficiency, as a manual of universal reli- 
gion, of eternal Christianity, it showed as clearly that the human 
mind, the human heart, could not rest in the Imitation. It 
acknowledged, it endeavoured to fill up the void of personal 
religion. The Imitation is the soul of man working out its own - 
salvation, with hardly any aid but the confessed necessity of 
divine grace. It may be because it is the work of an ecclesiastic, 
a priest or monk, but, •with the exception of the *exhortation to 
frequent commniiion, there is nothing whatever of sacerdotal 
intervention : all is the act, the obedience, tbe asphation, the 
self-pnrification, seK-exaltation of the sonl. It is the Confessional 
in which the sonl confesses to itself, absolves itself; it is the 
Direction by whose sole guidance the sonl directs itself. The 
Book absolutely and entirely supersedes and supplies tbe place 
of the spiiitual teacher, the spiritual guide, the spiritual com- 
forter : it is itself that teacher, guide, comforter. No manual of 
Teutonic., devotion is more absolutely sufficient. According to 
its notion of Christian perfection, Christian perfection is attain- 
able by its study,, and by the performance of its precepts: the 
soul ' needs no other mediator, at least no earthly mediator, for 
its union with the Lord. 

But ^ The Imitation of Christ,’ the last effort of Latin Chris- 
tianity, is still monastic Christianity. It is absolutely and en- 
thely selfish in its aim, as in its acts. Its sole, single, exclusive 
object, is the purification, the elevation of the indi\ddual soul, of 
the man absolutely isolated from his kind, of the man dwelling 
alone in the solitude, in the hermitage of his own thoughts ; with 
no fears or hopes, no sympathies of onr common nature : he has 
absolutely withdrawn and secluded himself not only from the 
cares, the sins, the trials, but from the duties, the connexions, 
the moral and religious fate of the world. Never was misnomer 
so glaring, if justly considered, as the title of the book, the 
^ Imitation of Christ.’ Tliat which distinguishes Christ, that 
which distinguishes Christ’s Apostles, that which distinguishes 
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Christ’s religion— the Love of Man — is entirely and absolutely 
left out. Had tliis been the whole of Christianity, our Lord 
himself (with reverence be it said) had lived, like an Essene, 
working out or displaying liis own sinless perfection by the 
Dead Sea : neither on the Mount, nor in the Temple, nor even 
on the Cross. The Apostles had dwelt entirely on the internal 
emotions of their own souls, each by himself, St. Peter still by 
the Lake of Gennesaretli, St. Paul in the desert of Arabia, St. 
John in Patmos. Christianity had been without any exquisite 
precept for the purity, the happiness of social or domestic life; 
without self-sacrifice for the good of others; without the higher 
Christian patriotism, devotion on evangelic principles to the 
public weal ; without even the devotion of the missionary for the 
dissemination of Gospel truth ; without the humbler and gentler 
daily self-sacrifice for relatives, for the wife, the parent, the 
child. Christianity had never soared to be the civiliser of the 
world. ^''Let the world perish, so the single soul can escape on 
its solitary plank from the general wreck,” such had been its 
final axiom. The ^Imitation of Christ’ begins in self — ter- 
minates in self. The simple exemplary sentence, ‘‘He went 
about doing good,” is wanting in the monastic gospel of this 
pious zealot. Of feeding the hungry, of clothing the naked, of 
visiting the prisoner, even of preaching, there is profound, total 
silence. The world is dead to the votary of the Imitation, and 
he is dead to the world, dead in a sense absolutely repudiated 
by the first vital principles of the Christian faith. Cliristianity, 
to be herself again, must not merely shake off indignantly the 
barbarism, the vices, but even the' virtues of the Mediaeval, of 
Monastic, of Latin Clnistianity. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


CHRISTIAN LATIN POETEY. HISTORY. 


What did Latin Christianity add to the treasures of Latin 
poetry ? Poetry, as in Greece, may have its distinct epochs in 
different forms, but it rarely, if ever, renews its youth.^ Hardly 
more than half a century contains all that is of the Jiighest 
order in Latin poetry— Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, the 
Elegiacs, Ovid. Even that noble declamatory verse, winch in 
the best passages of Lucan, in Juvenal, and even in Claudian 
(tliis, with the philosopliic and didactic poetry, Lucretius, Virgil, 
and the exquisite poetry of common sense and common life in 
Horace, the only indigenous poetry of Eome), dies feebly out in 
the triumph of Christianity over Heathenism, as celebrated by 
Prudentius in his book against Symmachus. 

The tliree earlier forms of Christian Latin poetry were — 
I. Paraphrases of the Scripture, II. Legends of Saints, Christian 
and ni. Hymns, with a few controversial poems, like Paraphrases.’ 
that of S. Prosper on Pelagianism. 1, In the Scriptural Poems 
the life and energy of the biblical annalists or poets are beaten 
out to pleonastic and wearisome length; the antithetic or 
parallelistic form of the Hebi'ew poetry is entirely lost; the 
uncongenial Orientalism of thought and imagery will not submit 
to the hard involutions of the Latin : it dislocates the harmony 
of the verse, if verse still retains or strives after harmony, 
without giving its own rude strength or emphatic force. The 
Vulgate alone, by creating almost a new language, has naturalised 
the biblical thoughts and figures, which obstinately refuse to be 
bound in the fetters of the Latin Hexameter. The infallible 
poetic sentiment of mankind viU still refuse the name of poetry 
to the prolix, though occasionally vigorous, versifications of For- 


^ It has done so besides in Greece, in 
England alone, hardly in Italy, -unless 
Alfieri be admitted to make a third Epoch, 
with Dante and Petrarch, with Ariosto 
and Tasso. Spain has had but one, that of 
Lope, CerYantes and Calderon ; Germany 


but one, and that a late one, of Schiller 
and Goethe. The most striking parallel is 
in India, of the Yast Epics, the Mahabavata 
and Ramayana, of the Drama of Calidasa, 
of the Lyric Gita Govinda. 
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timatns, JiiYencus, Sedulius, Arator, Avitus; and the rest. As 
to the old Yoyager in the Yast iiiterniinable ocean, if he beheld 
on some dreary mass of rock a patch of brilliant gTeen, a tuft 
of graceftil trees, a cool rush of water, it became a paradise— a 
Tinian or a Juan Fernandez — and is described as one of the 
Elysiaii islands: so the curious reader, if, on traYersing these 
endless poems, he discoYcrs some lines more musical, some 
images more happily embodied in words, some finer or more 
tender thoughts expressed not without nature, lie bursts out into 
rapture, and announces a deep mine of rich and forgotten 
poetry. The high- wrought expectations of the next Yisitants 
re vengA their disappointment by exaggerating perhax3s the 
dreariness and the barrenness.^ In these poems creatiYO power 
there is and can be none : iiiYention had been a kind of sacri- 
lege. The Hebrew poetry, in the coldest and most artificial 
translation, xireserves something of its life and sententious 
Yigour, its bold figures and imagery : in the many-folded shroud 
of the Latin poetic paraxfimase it is a mummy. 

The Fjpic Poetry of Latin Christianity (I feel the abuse of the 
words) had done its work of paraphrase, or had nearly exhausted 
itself in a few centuries ; but if it sunk almost into silence from 
the fifth to the eighth, it rose again more ambitious, and seized 
the office of the historian, or that which had been the sole func- 
tion of the humble orator under the later empire, that of the 
jianegyrist. Hardly a great historic eYent took place, hardly 
a great man ascended a throne or achieYed fame, but some 
monkish Yersifier aspired to immortalise him with an inter- 
minable length of harsh hexameter or of elegiac Yerse. Charle- 
magne indeed was mostly reserved for later romance, and hapx)ily 
had his historian Eginhard. But Louis the Pious -was celebrated 
by Ermoldus Nigellus in a l9ng poem in elegiac verse ; the siege 
of Paris by the Normans was sung in hexameters by Abbo ; the 


^ Even j\I. Guizot, in his Lectures on 
Civilisation, cites passages from these, au- 
thors, %vith praise, as it seems- to me, far 
beyond their due. They are pre-Miltonie, 
as he asserts, in some of their thoughts, in 
some of tlieir imagery, that is, they are 
drawn from the same sources ; but what 
they want is, what Milton has given them, 
Foetry. So too M. Ampere in his valuable 
Lectures, The passage which I have 


quoted from Dracontius the Spaniard, in 
the History of Christianity (iii. p. 470), 
still appears to me the most favourable 
example which has occurred in the course 
of my reading: and I have toilsomely 
read much of that age. To me they are 
inferior as Christian Latin Poetry to 
zaro or Vida, and to some of the Jesuits, 
who are at least correct, animated, har- 
monious. 
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aiioiiynioiis panegyrist endeayonred to raise the Italian Berengar 
into a hero ; Hroswitha wrote of the deeds of the Emperor Otho ; 
Gunther, the Ligurian, those of Barbarossa ; Donizo, the Countess 
Matilda, frona whom was inseparable the great name of Gregory 
YII William the Apulian described the conquests of the Nor- 
mans; William of Brittany, Plnlip Augustus ; and so in unex- 
hausted succession to the Cardinal Poet of Ccelestine Y. and 
Boniface YIII. But from all those historical poems, who has 
yet struck out for our admiration one passage of genuine poetry? 
Perhaps their great merit is their want of poetry : they can lie 
under no suspicion of inyention, hardly of poetic embellishment ; 
they are simply yerse chronicles, as yeracious as the works of 
the contemporary prose historians of the cloister. 

Nor ^yere these inexhaustible and indefatigable -writers in 
Latin yerse content with the domain of liistory, or the mter Latin 
reward of the panegyrical orator. They seized and 
petrified, either for them amusement, or as a trial of skill, or fof 
the solace and entertainment of their brother Monks, the old' 
traditional German poetry, the fabulous histories, the initiatory 
romances, wdiich, in their rude yernacular form and language, 
began to make themselyes heard. What the Court or the Castle 
Hall listened to in the Lay or the Tale of the Wandering Min- 
strel, was heard in the* Cloister in a Latin yersion. The Monks 
conyerted to their own. use, perhaps supposed that they were 
saying from destruction, by transferring into imperishable Latin, 
the fleeting or expiring songs, which became the Niebelungen 
and the Heldenbuch. Such doubtless was the origin of the 
remarkable poem called Waltharius, or the Expedition of Attila, 
founded on the Legends of Dietrich, Siegfried, and Etzel. But 
eyeii in this yery cmious work it is remarkable that, although 
the innate poetry of the subject has giyen more than usual 
animation to the monldsh yersifier, yet the prosaic and historic 
element predominates. The cloister poet labours to make that 
Mstory wliich is pime mythic romance ; the wild song is harden- 
ing into a chronicle.'' The epic of John of Exeter, on the War 
of Troy (as no doubt his lost Antiocheis), is, in yerse, the ro- 
mance history preyalent under the authority of Dictys Cretensis 

® De Expeditione Attike, edited by pare Gerviaus, Gescliichte der poetisclicn 
Fisdier, Leipsic, IvSO: and later by Grimm Kat, Lit. der Deutscben, i. p. 99 et seqq. 
and Schmeiler, Gottingen, 1838. Com- 
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and Dares Ptrygius, during the middle ages.<^ With other . 
Poems of that class, it mingles in discordant confusion the wild 
adyentures of the romance writers, the long desultory tales and 
luxuriant descriptions of the Trouyk'es, with the classical form 
of verse. Throughout it is the Monk vainly labouring to be the 
Bard; it is popular poetry cast in a form most remote from 
popularity, not only in a language, but in an artificial mould, 
which unfitted it for general acceptance. It was in truth the 
popular poetry of a small class, the more learned of the clergy 
and the Monk: the unlearned of that class must still have 
sought, and did seek, with the lay vulgar, their poetic enjoy- 
ment from the vernacular minstrel or Trouvke. Latinised, it 
was, as they no doubt thought, chastened and elevated for their 
more pious and fastidious ears. Latin verse condescended to 
this humbler office, little suspecting that these popular songs 
contained elements of the true poetic spirit, which would tlnrow 
aU the Latin epics of the middle ages into irretrievable obscurity. 
Nothing indeed could escape these all-appropriating indefatigable 
versifiers of the cloister. Almost all the vernacular poetry of 
the middle ages has its Latin counter-type, poems of chivalry, 
poems of adventure, of course Saint-Legends, even the long 
fables, which the Germans call beast-poetry, and the amatory 
songs. The Latin version of Eeynard the Fox ® has not been 
able, in the harsh and uncongenial form of Monkish elegiac 
verse, altogether to quench the drollery of the original. It is 
written by a man with a singular mastery over the barbarous but 
expressive Latin of his day, of extraordinary ingenuity in finding 
apt and fitting phrases for aU the strange notions and combina- 
tions in this bestial allegory. But ^‘Eenardus Vulpes” is mani- 
festly of a late period ; it is a bitter satire on Monks and Monkery. 
The Wolf Isengrim is an Abbot : it contains passages violently 
and coarsely Anti-papal.^ It belongs, the Latin version at least, 
rather perhaps to the class of satiric than of epic Latin poetry. 


Warton, in his History of English 
Poetry, gives some spirited verses from 
John of Exeter. The poem may be read 
(it is hard reading) subjoined to the edition 
of Diciys Cretensis and Dares Phrygian. 
Amsterdam, 1702. 

® Benardus Vulpes. Editio Priuceps. 
Edited by M. Mone. Stuttgard et Tu- 
bingas, 1832. 


^ This alone would confute (if confuta- 
tion were necessaiy) the theory of the 
editor M, Mone, who attributes the aim of 
the Satire to certain obscure personages in 
an obscure but early period in the history 
of Flemish Gaul. Note, p. 1, et seqq. 
The Flemish origin of the poem seems now 
proved, but the original was clearly Teu- 
tonic, not Latin. 
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Sll 


On tlie wliole, tMs vast mass of Latin poetry offers no one 
exception to the eternal irrepealable law, that no great poet is 
inspired but in liis native language. The Crusades were, per- 
haps happily, too late even to tempt the ambition of the Cloister 
poets. By that time, the art of Latin versification, if not lost, 
was not so common: the innate poetry of the subject breaks 
occasionally tlirough the barbarous but spirited prose of William 
of Tyre and James de Vitry. 

II. The poems on the Lives of the Saints, it might have been 
supposed, as treating on subjects in which the mythic j^ivesofthe 
and imaginative element of Christianity predominated, 
would at least display more freedom and originality^ They 
were addressed to the higher emotions, which poetry delights 
to waken, wonder, sympathy, veneration, pity; they were le- 
gends in which noble men and beautiful women, Saints and 
Holy Yirgins, were at issue with power, with cruelty, with 
fate. The new poetic machinery of Angels and Devils was 
at the command of the poet ; the excited faith of the hearers 
was ready to accept fiction for truth ; to believe the creation of 
the poet with unsnspecting belief. But legend only reluctantly 
and ungraciously submitted to the fetters of Latin verse ; the 
artificial form seemed to dull the inspiration. Even in the 
earliest period, the Saint-Poems and the Martyrdoms (except 
perhaps some pleasing descriptions in Panlinns of Kola) are, in 
my judgement, far inferior, even in poetic merit, to the prose 
legends. I know^ notliing equal to the Martyrs of Vienne, or 
the Perpetua and Felicitas, even in the best of Prndentius, w^ho 
is in general insufferably long, and suffocates all which is noble 
or touching (and there is much of both) with his fatal copious- 
ness. In later times the lives of St. Boniface, St. Gall, and St. 
Anschar have more of the imaginative tone of poetry than the 
hard harsh verses of the period. I should almost say that the 
Golden Legend awukens more of the emotion of poetry than 
any of the poetic lives of the mediseval Saints. 

III. Even in the Hymnology ^ of the Latin Church, her lyric 
poetry, it is remarkable, that, with the exception of the Te 
Denm, those hymns, which have struck, as it were, and cloven to 


® Compare Thesaurus Hyranologicus. H, A. Daniel. Hales, 1841. A copious and 
excellent collection, • 
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the niiiversal teart of Cliristendom, are mostly of a late period. 
The stanzas which the Latin Church has handed down in her 
services from Priidentius are hut the flowers gathered from a 
wdldeniess of weeds.^V The ^"Pange Lingua Gloriosi ” is attri- 
buted to Venantius Fortunatus, or Mamertiis Claudianus, in the 
fifth century ; the ‘‘ Stabat Mater ” and the Dies Ir8s ” are, 
the first probably by Jacopone da Todi, and the last by Thomas 
di Gelano, in the fourteenth. These two, the one by its ten- 
derness, the other by its rude grandeur, stand unrivalled; in 
melody, perhaps the hymn of St. Bonaventura to the Cross 
approaches nearest to their excellencies.^ As a whole, the 
Plymnology of the Latin Church has a singularly solemn and 
majestic tone. Much of it, no doubt, like the lyric Terse of the 
Greeks, w^as twin-born -with the music ; it is inseparably wedded 
with the music; its cadence is musical rather than metrical. 


^ The two or three stanzas, ‘ Salvete 
Flores Martyi’iim/ are from ilie middle of 
a long, it must he confessed tiresome Poem. 
Cathem. xii. v. 125. Prudentins, even in 
Germany, was the great popular author of 
the Middle Ages; no work but the Bible 
appears with so many glasses (interpreta- 
tions or notes) in high German, which show 
that it was n book of popular instruction. 
Rodolf Raiimer, Einwirkung Christenthums 
auf die Althoch Deutsche Sprache, p. 222. 
-—Seine Hymnen und die des Ambrosius, 
bilden mit den iibrigen Christlichen Lyri- 
kern, das Gesangbuch des mittelalterlichen 
Klerus. — The hymns of Ambrose were 
translated into German in the ninth cen- 
tury. 

^ The two former are too well known to 
extract. Take two stanzas of the latter:-— 

** Eecordare sane tee crucis, 

Qui perfectam viam duels, 

Delectare jugiter, 

SancUe crucis recordare, 

Et in ipsfi meditare 

Insatiabiliter, 

Quum quiescas ant laboras, 

Quando rides, quando ploras. 

Doles sive gaudeas, 

Quando vadis, quando venis. 

In solatiis in paaiis 

Crucem corde teneas.” 

— Apud Daniel, ii. p. 102. 

Of the more general hymns I would select 
that for the livening, the ‘ Deus Creator 
Omnium/ for its gentle cadence (p. 17) • 
the Paschal Bymn of the Roman Breviary 
(usually the best), p. 83 ; In Exequiis De- i 
functoruin (p. 137) : — . , 

“ Jam moesta quiesce querela, 

Eacrimas suspendite matres ; ! 


Nullus sua pignora plan gat, 

Mors hsEC reparatio vit£e est. 

Quidnam tibi saxa cavata, 

Quid pulcra volunt monumenta 
Res quod nisi creditur illis, 
j Non mortua, sed data somno.’* 

i Or, the two attributed to St. Bernard, 
j p. 227 and 432, which show the height of 
his mysticism. Of what are called the 
f Rhythms, by far the finest is that on 
Paradise, attributed, no doubt without 
ground, to St. Augustine, more likely by 
Damiani. It was never chanted in the 
Church; — 

“Ad perennis vitae fontem mens sitivit arida, 
Claustra carnis pra^slo frangi clausa quserit 
aniina: 

Gliscit, ambit, eluctatur exul frui patria ? 

Dum pressuris et ajiiimnis se geinit obnoxiam, 
Quam amisit, dum deliquit, conteraplatur glo- 
riam, 

Prsesens malum auget boni perditi memoriam. 

Nam quis proniat summaj pacis quanta sit 
Isetiti^ 

IJbi vivis margaritis surgimt jedificia, 

Auro celsa micaut tecta, radiant triclinia : 

Solis gemmis pretiosis haec structura nectitur, 
Auro mundo, tauquam vitro, urbis via sternitur, 
Abest limus, deest fimus, lues nulla cernitur. 

Hiems ht>rrens, sestas torrens illic nunquam 
sajviunt, 

Flos perpetuus rosarum ver agit perjeetuiim, 
Candent lilia, rubescit crocus, sudat balsamum. 

Virent prata. vemant sata, rivi inellis confluunt, 
Pigmentorum spirat odor, liquor et aromatum, 
Pendent pomafloridorum nec lapsura nemorum. 

Non altemat luua vices, sol vel cursus siderum, 
Agnus est felicis orbis lumen inocciduum, 

Nox et tempus desunt ei, diem fert continuum.” 
— Daniel, i. p. 1 1 6 ; and in works of 
St. Augustine. 

There are thirteen more stanzas. 
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It suggests, as it were, tlie grave full tones of tlie chant, tlie 
sustained grandeur, the glorious hurst, the tender fall, the 
mysterious dying away of the organ. It must be heard, not 
read. Decompose it into its elements, coldly examine its 
thoughts, its images, its words, its versiflcation, and its magic 
is gone. Listen to it, or even read it with the imagination 
or the memory full of the accompanying chant, it has an 
unfelt and indescribable sympathy with the religious emotions, 
even of those of whose daily service it does not constitute 
a part. Its profound religiousness has a charm to foreign 
ears, wherever there is no stern or passionate resistance to its 
power. In fact, all Hymnology, vernacnlar as well as Latin, is 
poetry only to predisposed or habituated ears. Of all the lyric 
verse on the noblest, it might be supposed the most poetic 
subject, how few hymns take their place in the poetry of any 
language. 

But out of the Hymnology, out of the Eitual, of which the 
h)unns w^ere a considerable part, arose that -which was the 
initiatory, if rude, form of religious tragedy. The Christian 
Church made some bold advance to be the theatre as well as 
the temple of the people. But it had an intuitive perception 
of the danger ; its success appalled its religious sensitiveness. 
The hymn -which, like the Bacchic song of the Greeks, might 
seem developing into scenic action, and hecoming a drama, 
shrank back into its simpler and more lonely grandeur. The 
Kitual was content to worsliip, to teach the facts of the Scrip- 
tme history only by the Biblical descriptions, and its significant 
symbolic ceremonial. Yet the Latin Mysteries, no doubt be- 
cause they 'svere Latin, maintained in general their grave and 
serious character. It -was wdien, to increase its power and popu- 
larity, the Mystery spoke in the vulgar tongue, that it became 
vulgar then buffoonery, at first perhaps from rude simplicity, 
afterwards from coarse and unrestrained fun, mingled with the 
sacred subjects. That \vhich ought to have been the highest, 
noblest tragedy, became tragi-comedy, and was gradually driven 
out by indignant and insulted religion. 


^ See in Warton (the passage is worth, 
reading) the dull buffoonery introduced 
into the Mystery on the Murder of the 
Innocents, performed by the English at the 


Council of Constance. This, however, 
must have been in Latin, but probably 
from an English original. — vol. ii. p. 75. 
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In its origin, no doubt the Mystery was purely and essentially 
religious. What more natural than to attempt, especially as 
the Latin became more unfamiliar to the common ear, the 
representation rather than the description of the strildng or the 
awful scenes of the Gospel history, or those in the liyes of 
the Saints ; to address the quick, awakened and enthralled eye, 
rather than the dull and ^paHed ear.“ There was already on 
the walls, in the chapels, in the cloisters, the painting repre- 
senting the history, not in W'Ords, but in act ; by gesture, not 
by speech. Wiat a theatre! Such rehgious uses could not 
desecrate buildings so profoundly hallowed ; the buddings would 
rather hallow the spectacle. That theatre was the Church, 
soaring to its majestic height, receding to its interminable 
length, broken by its stately diyisions, with its countless 
chapels, and its long cloister, with its succession of concentric 
arches. What space for endless yariety, if not for change of 
scene I How effectiye the light and shade, even by daylight ; 
how much more so heightened by the command of an infinity of 
lamps, torches, tapers, now pouring their full effulgence on one 
majestic object, now showing rather than enlightening the deep 
gloom! How grand the music, either pervading the wLole 
space with its rolling volumes of sound, or accompanying some 
solemn or tender monologue ! If it may be said without 
offence, the company was already enrolled, to a certain degree 
practised, in the dramatic art; they were used to enforce their 
words by significant gesture, by movement, by dress. That 
which was considered the great leap in the Greek drama, the 
introduction of the second actor, w'as akeady done: different 
parts of the service were assigned to priest, or humbler deacon. 
The antiphonal chant w^as the choir breaking into t\yo respon- 
sive parts, into dialogue. There were those wdio recited the 
principal parts ; and, besides them the choir of men or of boys, 
in the convent of females and young girls; acolyths, mutes 
without number. Take, as an illustration of the effect of these 
dramas in their simple form, the Massacre of the Innocents."^ 


^ Segnius irritant aninios demissa per anrem 
Quam quse sunt oculis subjecta jadelibus/’ 
—A. P. 1. 180. 

Published by Mr. Wright — Early 
Mysteries, London, 1838. Several Latin 
Mysteues have been published in Paris, 


but only a small number of copies by 
Bibliographical Societies, and so not of 
general access. But in truth the Poem, 
the Mystery itself, forms a very subordinate 
part of these representations. 
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It opens -witli a procession of Innocents, doubtless cMldren in 
white robes, who - march in long lines, rejoicing, through the 
long cloister of the Monastery, and chanting, “ How glorious is 
Thy Kingdom! Send down, 0 God, Thy Lamb.” The Lamb 
immediately appears ; a man, with a banner, bearing the Lamb, 
takes his place at their head, leading them up and down, in 
long gleaming procession. Herod (doubtless clad in all the 
splendour of barbaric and Oriental attire) is seated on his 
throne. A squire appears, hands him liis sceptre, chanting, 
“ On the throne of David.” In the meantime, an Angel 
alights upon the manger, singing, “ Joseph, Joseph, Joseph, 
thou son of David and reciting the verse of the Gospel 
commanding the flight into Egypt, “ Weep not, 0 Egypt.” 
His armour-bearer informs Herod of the departure of the Wise 
Men: he bursts out into wrath. While he is raging, the 
children are still following the steps of the Lamb, and sweetly 
chanting.® Herod delivers the fatal sword to his- armour-bearer. 
The Lamb is silently withdrawn ; the children remain, in their 
fearless innocence, singing, “ Hail, Lamb of God I 0 hail 1 ” 
The mothers entreat mercy. An Angel descends while the 
slain children are dying, while they lie dead ; “ Ye who dwell in 
die dust, awake and cry aloud ! ” The Innocents answer : 
“Why, 0 God, dost thou not defend us from bloodshed?” The 
Angel chants : “ Wait but a little time till your number is full.” 
Then enters Eachel, with two women comforting her: their 
musical dialogue is simple, wild, pathetic.^ As they lead off 
the sad mother, an Angel, hovering above, sings the antiphone, 
“ Suffer little cMldren to come unto me.” At the voice of the 


® Agno qui sancto pro nobis mortificato, 
Splendorem palris, splendorem virginitatis, 
Oiferimns Christo, sub signo numinis isto. 

P After her first lament they reply : — 

“ Noli, Yirgo Kacbel, noli, dulcissima mater, 

Pro necs parvorum fletus retinere dolorum. 

Si qua?, tristaris exulta quas lacrimaris, 

Namque tul nati vivnnt super astra beati.” 

Rachel doUns. 

“Heu! beu! heiil 

Quomodo gaudebo, dum mortua membra videbo 1 
Dura sic commota fuero per viscera tota ! 

Me faciunt vere pueri sine fine dolere I 
0 dolor, o pat-rum mutataque gaudia matnlra 1 
Ad lugubres luctus lacriraarum fundite fiuctus, 
Judeae florem patrise lacrimando dolorem.” 

After some more verses the consolations 
end : — 


“ Numquid flendus est iste 
Qui reguuni possidet coeleste ! 

Quique prece frequente 
Miseris Iratribus 
Apud Deum auxiliatur.” 

Was Rachel represented by a male or a 
female ? A Nnn deploring the loss of her 
children had been somewhat incongruous : 
i Did the Monks and Nuns ever join their 
I companies? In one sfege direction it ap- 
j pears the women were person^ed by 
'men. “ Primum procedunt tres fratres 
praeparati et vestiti in similitudinem trium 
Mariarum.” — hlysterium Resurrectionis, 
quoted by M. Ondsime de Roy, M}?stfeves, 
p. 4. 

'* Gaude, gaude, gaude — 

Maria Virgo, cunctas hmreses,'' &c. 
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Angel all tlie cliildreii enter the clioir, and take up their trium- 
phant song. Herod disappears ; Archelaus is on his throne. 
The Angel summons Josej^h and the Yirgin from Egypt. 
Joseph breaks out into a hymn to the Virgin. The cantor of 
the Church intones the Te Deum ; the whole Church rings with 
the august harmony. 

I have chosen this brief and simple episode, as it were, in the 
Gospel, to show in what spirit, with what aim, and doubtless 
with what wonderful effect, these sacred representations were 
introduced in the Middle Ages. But there w’as no event, how- 
ever solemn and appalling, up to the Passion, the Eesurrec- 
tion, the Ascension, which was not in like manner wrought 
into action, preached in this impressive W' ay to awe-struck 
crowds. Legend, like the Gospels, lent itself to the same 
purpose: instead of being read, it wns thrown into a stirring 
representation, and so offered to spectators as ^vell as to hearers. 
When all were believers, for those who had not the belief of 
faith and love, had that of awe and fear, these spectacles no 
doubt tended most pow^erfully to kindle and keep alive the 
religious interest; to 'stamp upon the hearts and souls of men 
the sublime truths, as w^ell as the pious fictions of religion. 
What remains, the dry skeleton of these Latin mysteries, can 
give no notion of what they w^ere when alive ; when alive, with 
all their august, impressive, enthralling accessories, and their 
simple, unreasoning, but profoundly-agitated hearers. The 
higher truths, as w'ell as the more liallow^ed events of om 
religion, have in our days retired into the reverential depths of 
men’s hearts and souls : they are to be awffully spoken, not, 
wdiat wnuld now be thought too familiarly, brought before our 
eyes. Clu’istian tragedy, therefore, could only exist in this 
early initiatory form. The older Sacred history might endure 
to be poeticised in a dramatic form, as in the ^ Samson 
Agoiiistes it might even, under certain chcumstances, sub- 
mit to public representation, as in the Esther and Athalie 
of Eacine, and the Saul of Alfieri. A martyrdom like that 
of Pcdyeucte might furnish noble situations. But the histoiy 
of the Eedeemer, the events on which are founded the solemn 
mysteries of our religion, must be realised only, as it were, 
behind the veil ; they will endure no alteration, no ampli- 
fication, not the slightest change of form or w^ord ; with them 
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as witli the future world, all is an object of '^faitb, not of 
sight’’ 

The abbess of a German convent made a more extraordinary 
attempt to compel the dramatic art into the service of Latin 
Chiustianity. The motive of Hroswitha, declared by herself, is 
not less strange than her design.^ It was to wean the age (as 
far as w’c can judge, the age included the female sex — it 
included nuns, even the nuns of her own rigid order) from the 
fatal admiration of the licentious comedy of Eome/ There 
are persons,” writes the saintly recluse, who prefer the vanity 
of heathen books to the Sacred Scriptures, and beguiled by the 
charms of the language, are constantly reading the dangerous 
fictions of Terence, and defile their souls with the knowledge 
of wicked actions.” There is a simplicity almost incredible, 
but, from its incredibility, showing its perfect simplicity, in 
Hroswitha’s description not only of her motives but of her 
difiSculties. The holy poetess blushes to think that she too 
must dwell on the detestable madness of unlawful love, and the 
fatally tender conversations of lovers. If however she had 
listened to the voice of modesty, she could not have shown the 
triumph of divine Grace, as of course Grace in every case 
obtains its signal triumph. Each of the comedies, instead of 
its usual close, a marriage, ends with the virgin or the penitent 
taking the vow of holy celibacy. But in the slender plots the 
future saints are exposed to trials which it must have been 
difficult to represent, even to describe, with common decency. 
Tw'O relate to adventures in which holy hermits set forth in the 
disguise of amorous youths, to reclaim fallen damsels, literally 
from the life of a brothel, and bear them off in triumph, but 
not without resistance, from their sinful calling. Of course 
the penitents become the holiest of nuns. And the curious 
part of the whole seems to be that these plays on such much 
more than dubious subjects should not only have been written 
by a pious abbess, but were acted in the convent, possibly in 
the chapel of the convent. This is manifest from the stage 
directions, the reference to stage machinery, the appearance 
and disappearance of the actors. And nuns, perhaps young 


^ These plajs have been recently edited, 
and translated into French with great care 
by M. Magnin.— Thddtre de Hros^vitha. 


Paris, 1843. 

’’ Hroswitha wrote also a long poem in 
hexameters, Panegyris Oddonum. 
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nunSj had to personate females whose lives and experiences 
were certainly most remote from convent discipline.® The plays 
are written in prose, probably because in those days the verse 
of Terence was thought to be prose: they are slight, but not 
without elegance of style, derived, it should seem, from the 
study of that perilously popular author, whom they ivere in- 
tended to supersede. There are some strange patches of 
scholastic pedantry, a long scene on the theory of music, another 
on the mystery of numbers, with some touches of buifoonery, 
strange enough, if acted by nuns before nuns, more strange 
if acted by others, or before a less select audience, in a con- 
vent. A wicked heathen, who is rushing to commit violence on 
some Christian virgins, is, like Ajax, judicially blinded, sets to 
Idssing the pots and pans, and comes out with his face begrimed 
with black, no doubt to the infinite merriment of all present. 
The theatre of Hroswitha is indeed a most curious monument of 
the times. 

No wonder that the severer Churchmen took alarm, and that 
Popes and Councils denounced these theatric performances, 
which, if they began in reverent sanctity, soon got beyond the 
bounds not merely of reverence, but of decency. But, like other 
abuses, the reiteration of the prohibition shows the inveterate 
obstinacy and the perpetual renewal of the forbidden practice.* 
The rapid and general growth of the vernacular Mysteries, 
rather than the inhibition of Pope and Council, di'ove out the 
graver and more serious Latin Mysteries, not merely in Teu- 
tonic countries — ^in England and Germany — but in France, 
perhaps in Italy."^ 


“ See note of M. Magnin (p. 457), in 
answer to Price, the editor of Warton, ii. 
28. M. Magnin has studied with great 
industry the origin of the Theatre in 
Europe, 

‘ The prohibitions show that the an- 
cient use of masks was continued : — “ In- 
terdum ludi hunt in ecclesiis theatrales, et 
non solum ad ludibriorum spectacula intro- 
ducuntur in eis monstra lar varum, Teriini 
etiam in aliquibus festivitatibus diaconi, 
presbvteri ac subdiaconi insani® su® Indi- 
bria exereere pr®suinunt, mandamus, qua-, 
tenus ne per hujusmodi turpitudinem 
ecclesi® inquinetur honestas, pr®libatam 
ludibriorum consuetudinem, vel potius 
corniptelam curetis a vestris ecclesiis extir- 


pare/ — Decret. Greg. Boehmer, Corpus 
Juris Canon, t. ii. fol. 418. — “ Item, non 
permittant sacerdotes ludos theatrales fieri 
in ecclesiS, et alios ludos inhonestos.” — 
Cone. Trev. A.B. 1227. Hartzheim, iii. 
p. 629- Compare Synod Dioc. Worm. 
A.D. 1316. Ibid. iv. p, 258. 

" Mary Magdalen was a favourite cha- 
racter in these dramas. Her earlier life 
was by no means disguised or softened. 
See the curious extract from a play partly 
Latin, partly German, published by Dr, 
Hoffman, Fundgruben fiir Gescbichte’Deiit- 
schen Sprache, quoted by Mr. Wright. 
Preface to * Early Mysteries/ London, 
1838. 
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Latin, still to a certain extent the vernacular language of 
the Ghurch and of the cloister, did not co nfin e itself to the 
grave epic, the hymn, or the Mystery which sprang out of the 
hymn. The cloisters had their poetry, disguised in Latin to 
the common ear, and often needing that disguise. Among the 
most curious, original, and lively of the monhish Latin poems, 
are those least in harmony with their cold ascetic discipline. 
Anacreontics and satires sound strangely, though intermingled 
with moral poems of the same cast, among the disciples of 
S. Benedict, S. Bernard, and S. Francis. If the cloister had 
its clu-onicle and its h3rmn-books, it often had its more profane 
song-book, and the songs which caught the ear seem to have 
been propagated from convent to convent.^ The well-knoTO 
convivial song, attributed to Walter de Mapes, was no doubt 
written in England; it is read in the collection of a Bava- 
rian convent.^ These, and still more, the same satires, ai'e 
found in every part of Latin Christendom ; they rise up in 
the most unexpected quarters, usually in a kind of ballad metre, 
to which Latin lends itself with a grotesque incongruity, some- 
times with Leonine, sometimes with more acemrate rhyme. The 
Anacreontic Winebibber’s song, too well known to be quoted 
at length, by no means stands alone : the more joyous monks 
had other Bacchanalian ditties, not without fancy and gay 
harmony.’’ 

The Anacreons of the cloister did not sing only of vine; 


* Among the collections which I have 
read or consulted on this prolific subject 
are the old one, of Flaccins Illyricus. — 
Early Mysteries and other Latin Poems, 
by Thomas Wright. London. 1838, — 
Lateinische Gedichte des X und XI. J. H. 
von Grimm nnd And. Schmeller. Got- 
tingen, 1838. — Poesies Populaires Latines 
du Moyen Age. Edelstan du Meril. 
Paris, 1847. — Popular Songs — Poems of 
Walter de Mapes. Camden Society by 
Thomas Wright. 

^ This Collection, the * Cai'mirfa Bene- 
dicto Burana' (one of the most curious 
publications of the Stuttgard Union), the 
Latin Book of Ballads it may be called of 
the Convent of Benedict Buren, contains 
many love-verses, certainly of no ascetic 
tendency ; and this, among many other of 
the coarser monkish satires. 

^ “ Mibi est propositum in tabern^ mori, , 
Viimm sit appositum raorientis ori. 


Et dicant cum venerint Angelorum cbori, 
Deus sit propitius buic potatori. 


** Ave 1 color vini clari, 

Dulcis potus non amari, 

Tua nos inebriari 
Digrieris potentia. 

0 quam felix creatura, 

Quam produxit vitis pura, 

Omnis mensa sit secura 

In tua prsesenti^.” 

0 ! quam placens in colore ! 

0 ! quam fragrans in odore ! 

0 1 quam sapidum in ore 1 
Dulce linguai vinculum ! 

Felix venter quern entrabis ! 

Felix guttur quod rigabis ! 

Felix os quod tu lavabis ! 

Et beata labia ! 

Ergo vinum collaudemus ! 

Potatores exultemus I 
Non potantes confundamus 
In aetema supplicia 1” i 

—Wright, p. 120. 
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they were not silent on that subject, least appropriate, but 
seemingly not least congenial, to men under the duty, if not 
under the yow, of perpetual chastity. From the Yariety and 
number of these poems, which appear scattered about as freely 
and carelessly as the moral poems and satires, it might seem 
that there was a constant interchange between the troubadour 
or the minnesinger and the ecclesiastic or the monk. Many of 
the amatory Latin poems are apparently Yersions, many the 
originals of those sung by the popular poets in the vulgar 
tongue ; and there can be no doubt about the authorship of 
moS of the Latin poems. They were the growth as they were 
the amusement of the cloister. They were written for the 
monks and clergy, to whom alone they were intelligible. It 
may suffice in a grave history (which, however, as endeavour- 
ing to reveal the whole character of past times, cannot alto- 
gether decline such topics) to select one of the most curious, 
certainly the most graceful, of the poems of this class, in its 
language at least, if not altogether in its moral, inoffensive. 
It is a kind of Eclogue, in which two fair damsels, PhylHs and 
Flora, one enamoured of a Knight, the other of a Clerk, con- 
tend for the superior merit of their respective lovers, and sub- 
mit their cause to the decision of the old heathen god, Cupid. 
The time of this Idyl is a beautiful noon in spring, its scene a 
flowery meadow, mider the cool shade of a pine by a murmuring 
stream.* The fair champion of the knight taunts the indolence, 
the luxuriousness, the black dress and shaven crown of the clerk : 
she dwells on the valour, noble person, bravery, and gloiy of the 
knight. The champion of tlie clerk, on his wealth, superior 
dimiity, even his learning. His tonsure is his crown of dominion 
over mankind ; he is the sovereign of men : the knight is his 
vassal.'’ After some dispute, they mount, one a fine mule, the 


^ It is in the Carmina Benedicto Bu- 
rana, pp, 155 : — 


6 . 


Susurrabat raodicam 
Ventus tempestivus, 
locus erat viridi 
gramiiie festivus. 


XTt puellis iioceat 
Calor soils -minus 
fuit juxia rivulum 
Spatiosa piiras 


et in ipso gramine 
defiuebat rivus, 
brevis atque garrulo 
Murraure lascivus. 


veiiusta-ta Mils, 
late pandens sin-us, 
nec entrare poterat 
calor peregrinus. 


8 . 

Consedere virgines Et dnm sedet utraq-ue 
Herba sedeai dedit, ac in sese redit, 

Phillis prope rivulum, amor corda vulnerat 
ilora longe sedet, et utramque l^dit. 


9 . 


Amor est interius , 
latens et occultus, 
et corde certissimos 
elicit singultus. 


pallor genas inficit, 
alterautur vuUus, 
sed in verecundia 
furor est sepultus. 


^ I omit other objections of Phyllis to a 
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Gtlier a stately palfrey, and set off, both splendidly accontred, to 
the Court of the G-od of Love, The Paradise of Cupid is 
described rapidly, but luxuriantly, with much elegance, and a 
profusion of classical lore. Silenus is not forgotten. The award 
is in favour of the clerk ; an award wdiich designates him as 
fitter for love : and tliis award is to be valid to all future times.^*- 
Few will question whence came this poem: that any layman 
should be so studious, even in irony, of clerical interests, can 
scarcely be suspected. If the ballad poetry of a people, or of a 
time, be the best illustration of their Mstory, this poem, without 
doubt, is significant enough. 

It were unjust not to add that there is a great mass of this 
rhyme, not less widely dispersed, of much more grave and reli- 
gions import — ^poems which embody the truths and precepts of 
the faith, earnest admonitions on the duties of the clergy, serious 
expostulations on the sufferings and oppressions of the poor, 
moral reflections on the times. The monkish poets more espe- 
cially dwelt on the Crusades. Though there was no great poem 
on the subject, there were songs of triumph at every success — at 
every disaster a wild poetic wail.^ The Crusade was perpetu- 
ally preached in verse, half hymn, half war-song.® 


clerical lover. This is the worst she can 

Stiy S'— 

' ' ' ■ 29 -. 

Orbem cum la&tificat in tonsura. capitis 

bora lucis fest® et in atra veste 

tunc apparet clericus portans testimonium 

satis inboneste voluntatis moestas. 

To this Flora rejoins : — 

37 . 

Non dicas opprobrium babet ista clericus 
Si cognoscas morem, ad summum bonorem, 
vestem nigram clerici ut sese siguifiLcet 
comam breviorem ; omnibus majorem. 

ITniversa clerico Imperat militibus. 

Constat esse prona, et largitur dona, 

et siguum imperii famulante major est 

portat in corond, imperans persona. 

39 . 

otiosura clericum sed cum ejus animus 

semper esse juras, Evolat ad curas, 

viles spernit operas cceli vias dividit 

fateor et duras, et rerum naturas. 

40 . 

Meus est in purpurd, ubi facta principum 
tuns in lorica ; recolit antiqua, 

tuns est in proelio scribit, quaerit, cogitat — 
meus in lecticS-, totum de amicS. 

® The close is delightfully naive. I 
must only subjoin the award : — ^ 

YOL. VI. 


78 . 

Fiunt et justitiae, Curias rigorem 

ventilant vigorem secundum scientiam 

ventilant et retrabimt et secundum morem, 

■ ■ 79 .. . . 

ad mmr&m dericma dictionem juris, 

dicunt aptioreni, et teneri voluit 

Comprobavit curia, etiam iuturis. 

This poem is also in Mr, Wright’s Eng- 
lish collection, who has subjoined a trans- 
lation of the time of Queen Elizabeth, with 
very many of the beauties, some of the 
faults of that age. 

^ Garmina Benedicto-Burana, sxii. to 
xxviii. ; — 

Agedum Christicola, 
siirge vide 
He de fide 
reputeris frivola, 
suda martyr in agone, 
spe mercedis et coronm, 
derelicts, Babylone 
pugna 

pro coelesti regione 
et ad vitam te compone 
Pugnd.- 

« See xxvi. on the conquests of Saladin ; 
and in Edelstan du Meril’s Collection — 
Lsetare Hierusalem, 


Y 
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Yet, after all, tlie streagth of tkese Monk-Poets was in satire. 
They Ixave more of JuYeiial, if not of liis majestic march, and 
censorial severity, of his pitilessness, of Ms bitterness, it may be 
said of his trucnlency, than of Catullus, Terence, or Horace. 
The invectives against Eome, against her pride, avarice, 
venality- — against Popes and Cai’dinals — against the Hierarchy, 
its pomp, its luxury — against the warlike habits of the Pre- 
lates, the neglect of their holy duties — even against the Monks, 
put to the test their rude nerve and vigour ; and these poems 
in the same or in similar strain turn up out of the convent 
libraries in many parts of Germany, in Prance, in England, in 
every country beyond the Alps (Italy mostly expressed her 
Antipapal passions in other ways). They are of all ages ; they 
have the merit that they are the outpourings of overbnrthened 
hearts, and are not the frigid and artificial works of mechanics 
in Latin verse ; they are genial even in their ribaldry ; they are 
written by men in earnest, bitterly deploring or mercilessly 
scomging the abuses of the Church. Whether from righteous 
indignation or malignity, from moral earnestness or jealousy and 
hatred of authority, whether its inspiration was holy and gene- 
rous or sordid and coarse, or, as in most human things, from 
mingling and contradictory passions, the monkish Latin satire 
maintained its uimetracted protest against the Church. The 
Satirists impersonated a kind of bold reckless antagonist against 
Eome and the Merarchy,^ confounding together in their Golias, 
as Eabelais in later days, solemnity and buffoonery, pedantic 
learning and vulgar humour, a profound respect for sacred things 
and freedom of invective against sacred persons. The Goliards 
became a kind of monkish rhapsodists, the companions and 
rivals of the Jonglem^s (the reciters of the merry and licentious 
fabliaux); Goliardery was a recognised kind of mediaeval 
poetry. Golias has his Metamorphoses, Ms Apocalypse, his 
terrible Preachment, his Confession,^ Ms Complaint to the Pope, 


^ Mr, Wright lias abundantly proved 
this ill his prefiice to the Poems of Walter 
de Mapes. (Introd. p. ix., &c.) He is 
equally successful, according to my judge- 
ment, in depriving of the glory, or re- 
lieving from the reproach, of these com- 
positions the celebrated Walter de Mapes. 
De Mapes had a feud with the Cistercians 
or White Monks, and did not spare his 
enemies; hut he was not Golias. Under 


that name ranked bards of a considerable 
period, and in my opinion of more than one 
country. Mr. Wright is not so satisfactory 
in claiming them all for England : one 
poem seems to show itself written in Pavia. 
Compare the copy of the Confession in 
Wright (p. 71), and the Carmina Bene- 
dicto-Burana (p. 57), 

^ The Confession contains the famous 
drinking song. The close is entirely diffe- 
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liis Address to tlie Eoman Court, to tlie impious Prelates, to tlie 
Priests of Christ, to the Prelates of France; and, finally, a 
Satire on women, that is, against taking a Awfe, instinct with 
trne monastic rigour and coarseness. Towards the Pope him- 
self— thongh Golias scruples not to arraign his avarice, to treat 
his Bulls with scorn— there is yet some awe.^' I douht if the 
Eoman Pontiff was yet to the fiercest of these poets, as to the 
Albigensians and to the Spiritual Franciscans, Antichrist. The 
Cardinals meet with less respect ; that excessive and proverbial 
venality, which we have heard denounced century after century, is 
confirmed, if it needed confirmation, by these unsparing satirists.* 


s. ' ; 

Bespondifc Caritas 
Homo quid dubitas, 

Quid me sollicitas? 

Non sum quod usitas, 

Xec in euro, nec in austro, 

Nec in foro, nec in claustro, 

Hec in bysso, nec in cuculla, 

Nec in bello, nec in bulla. 

Be Jericho sum veniens. 

Ploro cum sauciato 
Quern duplex Levi transiens 
Non astitit grabato. 

. Carmina Benedicto-Burana, p. 51. 

One of these stanzas is contained in a long 
poem made up very uncritically from a 
number of small poems (in Flaccius II ly- 
ricus, p. 29, &c.) on Papal absolution and 
indulgences ; — 

Nos peccata relaxamirs 
Absolutes collocamus 
Sedibus etbereis, 

Nos babemus nostras leges, 

Alligantes omnes reges 
In manicis aureis. 

Cam., B. B., p. It. 

* See the Poem de Ruin^ Romffi, Wright, 
p. 217. Carmina B. B. 16 : — 

Z, 

Vidi vidi caput mundi 
iustar maris et profundi 
Vorax giittur Siculi ; 
ibi mundi bitbalassus, 
ibi sorbet aurum Crassus 
et argentum saeculL 
* * * 
ibi pugna galeanim 
I et concursus piratanim 

> id est cardinalium. 

■ * * * 

Cardinales ut prmdixi, 

Novo jure Cnicifixi 
Vendunt patrimonium, 

Petrus foris, intus Nero, 
intus lupa, foris vero 
sicut agni ovimn. 

This is but a sample of these Poems. 


rent, and shows the sort of common pro- 
perty in the poems. Both poems mention 
Pavia. Yet the English copy names the 
Bishop of Coventry, the German “the 
Elect of Cologne/’ as Diocesan. 

h I have already quoted the lines in one 
of those songs in which he derives the word 
Papa, by apocope, from pagare, “ pay, pay.’’ 
In his complaint to the Pope, Golias is a 
poor clerical scholar poet: — 

Turpe tibi, pastor bone, 

Si divina lectione 
Spreta fiara laicus, 

Vel absolve clericatu, , , 

Vcl fac ut in cleri statu, 

Perseverem clericus. 

Dulcis erit raihi status,’ 

Si prebenda inuneratiiSj ‘ • 
Redditu vel alio, 

Vivam licet non habunde, 

Saltern mihi detur unde, 

Studeam de proprio. 

From a very different author in a different 
tone is the following: — 

1 ., 

Die Xti veritas,'. 

Die cara raritas. 

Die rara charitas, 

Ubi nunc habitas ? 

Aut in valle Visionis, 

Aut in throno Pharaonis, 

Aut in alto cum Nerone, 

Aut in autro cum Timone, 

Vel in viscella scirpea 
Cum Moyse plorante, 
r Vel in domo Romulea 

Cum build, fulminante. 

: " ■ 2 , 

Bulla fulminante 
Sub judice tonante, 

Beo appellante, 

Sententia gravante, 

Veritas opprimitur, 

Distrabitur et venditur, 

Justitia prostante, 
itur et recurritur 
Ad curiam, nec ante 
Quis quid consequatur 
Donee exuitur 
Ultimo quadrante. , 
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Tlie Bisbops are still arraigned for tlieir martial liabits,^ 
tlieir neglect of tlieir sacred functions, tlieir pride, tlieir venality, 
their tyranny. Some were married : this and universal concii- 
binage is the burthen of the complaint against the Clergy.®^ 
The Satirists are stern monies to others, however their amatory 
poetry may tell against themselves.^ The Ai’chdeacons’ Court 
is a grievance which seems to have risen to a great height in 
England. Hem^y II. we have heard bitterly complaining 
against its abuses : it levied enormous sums on the vices of the 
people, which it did not restrain.'' All are bitterly reproached 
with the sale of the services of the Church, even of the Sacra- 
ments.^ The monks do not escape; but it seems rather a 
quarrel of different Orders than a general denunciation of all. 

The terrible preacliment of Golias on the Last Judgement 
ought not to be passed by. The rude doggrel rises almost to 
sublimity as it summons all alike before the Judge, clerk as 
well as layman ; and sternly cuts off all reply, all legal quibble, 
all appeal to the tlnroiie of St. Peter. The rich will find no 


k Episcopi cormiti 
Conticuere muti, 
ad prjedam sunt parati 
et indecenter coronati 
pro virga feruiit lanceam, 
pro infuia galeam, 
cHpeiim pro stold, 

(hffic mortis erit mola) 
loriciim pro alba, 
bme occasio calva, 
pellem pi-o Immerali, 
pro ritu seculari 
Sicut fortes incedunt, 
et a Deo discedunt, &c. 

Cam. B. Burana, j>. 15. Compare 
Wriglit, Sermo Goliae ad Prajlatos, p. 4B. 

™ Nec tu participes 

Conjugiie vitas vitio • 

Nmnque multos invenio 
qni sunt bujus participes, 
ecclesiarum priucipes. 

“ 0 sacerdos baac responde. 

qui frequenter et joconde 
cum uxore dormis, unde 
31aue surgens, missam dicis, 
corpus Christi benedicis, 
post amplexus meretricis, 
minus quam tu peccatricis. 

Miror ego, miror plane 

S uod sub illo iatet pane 
orpus Christi, quod propbane 
Tracfcat nianus ilia mane, 

Hirer, nisi tu nixreris, 
quod a teri’il non sorberis, 
cumqne sjepe prohiberis 
Jterare non vereris. 

— Wrigbt, pp. 49, 50. 


^ Compare in Wright the three curious 
poems, De Coneubiiiis Sacerdotum, Con- 
sultatio Sacerdotum, Convocatio Sacer- 
dotum, pp. 171, 174, ISO. 

Ecce capitulum legi de moribus 
Archdiaconi, qui suis vicibus 
quicquid a priesulis evadit manibiis 
Capit et lacerat rostris et unguibus. 

Hie plenus oculis sedet ad synodum, 

Lynx ad insidias, Janus ad commodum, 
Argus ad animi scelus oranimodum, 

Et Polyphemus est ad artis metodiim. 

Doctorum statuit decreta millium, 

Quorum est pondus supra jus jurium, 

Unum qui solverit, reus est omnium, 

Nisi resolverit prius marsupium 

■ ■■■ * . ‘ * - ' , 

Ecclesiastica jura venalia, 
facit propatulo, sed Yenialia 
cum venum dederit, vocat a venid 
quam non inveiiiens venit Ecclesia. 

— Wright, p. 9. 

P Jacet ordo clericalis 
in respectu laicalis, 
spina Christi fit mercalis 
generosa generalis 
Veneunt altaria, 
venit eucharistia, 
cum sit nugatoria 
gratia venalis. 

— Carmin. B. Burana, p. 41. 

This and the following poems dwell on 
simony of all kinds. See the Poem De 
Grisis Monachis, Wright, p. 54. De Clare- 
valiensibus et Cluniacensibus, ib. p, 237. 
De Mails Monachorum, 187. 
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favour before Him who is the Judge, the Author of the sen- 
tenee, the Witness. God the Judge judge Judges, he wiE 
judge Kings; be he Bishop or Cardinal, the sinner will be 
plunged into the stench of hell. There wiE be no fee for Bull 
or Notary, no bribe to Chamberlain or Porter. Prelates wEl 
be delivered up to the most savage tormentors; their Efe will 
be eternal death.*^ 

History tliroughout these centuries bore on its face that it 
was the work not of the statesman or the warrior, 
unless of the Crusader or of the warrior Bishop, it history, 
was that of the Monlu It is universally Latin during the 
earlier period: at first indeed in Italy, in Latin which may 
seem breaking down into an initiatory Eomance or Italian. 
Erchempert and the Salernitan Chronicle, and some others of 
that period, are barbarous beyond later barbarism. When his- 
tory became almost the exclusive property of the Monks, it 
was written in their Latin, which at least was a kind of Latin. 
Most of the earlier Clironicles were intended each to be a uni- 
versal history for the instruction of the brotherhood. Hence 
monldsh historians rarely begin low^er than the Creation or the 
Deluge; According to the erudition of the writer, the histo- 
rian is more or less diffuse on the pre-Christian History, and 
that of the Ccesars. As the writers approach their own age, the 
brief Chronicle expands and registers at first all that relates to 
the institution and interests of the monastery, its founders and 
benefactors, their lives and miracles, and condescends to admit 
the affairs of the times in due subordination. But there is 
stiE something of the legend. GraduaEy, however, the actual 
world widens before the eyes of the monkish historian ; present 
events in wdiich he, his monastery, at all events the Church, are 
mingled, assume their proper magnitude. The universal-history 
preface is sometimes actuaEy discarded, or slirmks into a nar- 


<1 Quid dicturi miseri sumus ante tbronum, 
Ante tantum judicem, ante summum bonum ; 
Tunc non erit aliquis locus hie prceconum. 
Cum nostrarum prasmia reddet actionmn. 
Cum perventum fuerit examen veri. 

Ante throiram stahimiis judicis severi, 

Nee erit distinctio laici cleri. 

Nulla nos exceptio poterit tueri. 

Hie non erit licitum quicquam allegare, 
Neque jus rejicere, neque repiicare. 

Nee ad Apostolicam sedem ajppellare, 

Eeus tunc daimmhitur, nec dicetur quare*., . 


Cogitate divites qui vel quales estis. 

Quod in hoc judicio facere potestis ; 

Tunc non erit aliquis locus hie DigestiS;, 
Idem erit Deus hie judex, autor. testis. 
Judicahit judices judex generalis, 

Nihil ibi proderit dignitas regalis ; 

Sed foetorem sentiet pcena gehennalis, 

Sive sit Episcopus, sive Cardinalis, 

Nihil ibi dabitur bullas vel scriptori, 

NihU camerario, nihil janiiori ; 

Sed dabuntur prsasules-pessimo tortori, 
Quibus erit vivere sine fine mori. 

.-Wright, p. 53, 
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rower compass. He is still a chronicler j he still, as it were, 
surveys eTerything from within bis convent-walls, but the worH 
has entered within his convent. The Monk has become a 
Churchman, or the Churchman, retired into the monastery, 
become almost an historian. The high name of Historian, 
indeed, cannot be claimed for any mediaeval Latin writer ; but 
as chroniclers of their own times (their value is entirely confined 
to their own times ; on the past they are merely servile copyists 
of the same traditions) they are invaluable/ Their very faults 
are their merits. They are full of, and therefore represent the 
passions, the opinions, the prejudices, the partialities, the ani- 
mosities of their days. Every kingdom, every city in Italy, in 
Germany every province, has its chronicler.® In England, 
though the residence of the chronicler, the order to winch he 
belongs, and the office which he occupies, are usually manifest, 
it is more often the affairs of the realm which occupy the annals. 
Erance, or rather the Franco-Teutonic Empire, began with 
better promise ; Eginhard has received his due praise ; the 
Biographers of Louis the Pious, Thegan, and the Astronomer, 
may be read with pleasure as with instruction : Nithard falls off. 
In England Matthew Paris, or rather perhaps Eoger of Wen- 
do ver, takes a wider range : lie travels beyond the limits of 
England ; he almost aspires to be a chronicler of Christendom. 
The histories of the Crusades are lively, picturesque, according 
as they come directly from the Crusaders themselves. Perhaps 
the most elaborate, William of Tyre, being a compilation, is 
least valuable and least effective. Lambert of Hertzfield (vul- 
garly of Aschaffenburg) in my judgement occupies, if not the 
first, nearly the first place, in mediaeval history. He has risen 
at least towards the grandeur of his subject. Our own chroni- 
clers, Westminster, Kmghton, and Walsingham, may vie with 
the best of other countries. As to their Latinity, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, the Sicilian Ugo Falcandiis, command a nobler and 
purer style. 

Yet after all the Chronicle must, to attain its perfection, speak 
in the fresh pictnresqueness, the freedom, and the energy of the 
new vernacular languages. The Latin, though in such universal 


JE.g, in the Sason Chronicle. those of the diflereut nations, would he an 

» To characterise the Chj-onicles, even endless labour. 
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use, is a foreign, a conventional tongue even among Ckurclimen 
and in tlie monastery. Statesmen, men of business, men of war, 
must begin to relate tbe affairs of States, tbe adventm-es and 
events of war. For tbe perfect Chronicle we must await Vnie- 
hardouin, Joinville, Froissart. Villani is more tha n a chroni- 
cler ; he is approaching to the historian. 
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CHRISTIAN LETTERS IN THE NEW LANGUAGES OF EUROPE. 

CHRiSTiiOUTY, indeed, mnst await, and not in Mstory alone, tlie 
creation, growth, perfection of new languages, before she can 
become the parent of genuine Christian letters and arts— of 
letters and arts which will maintain permanent influence and 
ascendancy over the mind of man. But the abrogation of the 
Latin as the exclusive language of Christian letters and arts 
must be inevitably and eventually the doom of Latin Chris- 
tianity. Latin must recede more and more into a learned lan- 
guage understood by the few. It may linger in the religious 
service of all who adhere to the Church of Eome, not absolutely 
unintelligible to those whose language is of Latin descent, and 
among them with a kind of mysterious and venerable indistinct- 
ness not unfavourable to religious aw^e. The Latin is a congenial 
part of that imposing ritual system which speaks by symbolic 
gestures and genuflexions, by dress, by music, by skilful inter- 
change of light and darkness, by all which elevates, soothes, 
rules the mind through the outward senses. A too familiar 
Liturgy and Hymnology might disturb this vague, um'easoinng 
reverence. With the coarsest and most vulgar Priesthood these 
services cannot become altogether vulgar; and except to the 
strongest or most practical minds, the clear and the definite are 
often fatal to the faith. Yet for popular instruction either from 
the Pulpit or through the Printing Press, Christianity must 
descend, as it does descend, to the popular language. In this 
respect Latin has long discharged its mission — it is antiquated 
and obsolete. 

But wliile the modern languages of Europe survive ; and w^e 
can hardly doubt the vitality of French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and our own English (now the vernacular tongue of North 
America and Australia, that too of government and of commerce 
in vast regions of Africa and Asia), the great Christian writers, 
Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Calderon ; Pascal, Bossuet, and the pulpit 
orators of France, with Corneille and Eacine ; the German Bible 
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of Liitlier, tlie Englisli Bible, Sliakspeare, Milton, Scliiller, some 
of Giir great divines, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, will only die with 
^ the languages in winch they wote. Descartes, Bacon, Locke, 

Eeid, Kant, will not share the fate of the scholastic philosophers, 

I till the French, English and German are to new races of men 

i what mediaeval Latin is to ns. And religion must speak to 

mankind in the dominant languages of mankind. 

It might seem indeed that in the earliest Latin as distin- 
giiislied from the Teutonic languages, the Eomance in its various 
forms, Sicilian, Italian, Catalan, Provencal, poetry, the primal 
form of vernacular literature was disposed to break loose from 
: Latin Christianity, from hierarchical unity, even from religion. 

I The Clergy in general remained secluded or slnunk back into 

i the learned Latin ; the popular poetry, even the popular prose, 

became profane, um’eligious, at length in some part irreligious. 
The Clergy, as has been seen, for then own use and amusement, 
transmuted much of the popular poetry into Latin, but it ceased 
thereby to be popular except among themselves. They shut 
themselves up from the awakening and stirring world in their 
, sanctity, their authority, their learning, their wealth. The 

® ^ Jongleurs, the Trouveres, the Troubadours, became in a certain 

^ sense the popular teachers ; the Bards and the sacerdotal order 

became separate, hostile to each other. The Clergy might seem 
almost content vdth the intellect of man ; they left the imagina- 
tion, except so far as it was kept entlnaUed by the religious 
ceremonial, to others. Perhaps the Mysteries, even the early 
Latin Mysteries, chiefly arose out of the consciousness of this 
loss of influence ; it was a strong effort to recover that which 


was gliding from their grasp. Some priests w^ere Troubadours, 
not much to the elevation of their priestly character; Trou- 
badours became priests, but it was by the renunciation of their 
poetic fame ; and by setting themselves as far asunder as pos- 
sible from their former brethren. Fnlk of 3Iarseilles'^ became 
the furious persecutor of those who had listened with rapture to 
his poetry. Later one of the most famous of the schoolmen was 
said to have been a Troubadour.^ 


^ For ihe history of Fiilk of Marseilles, rand, the great general of the Pope, the 

whose poetic fame endured to the days of great Ecclesiastical Legist, almost the last 

Dante, see hack, toI. iv. p. 112. great Schoolman, the author of the Specu- 

Ko less a person than William Du- him and the Rationale, is traditionally 
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Cliivaliy alone, so far as cMvalry was Clmstiaii, lield poetry 
to the service of Christianity, and even of the Church; hut this 
was chiefly among the Trouveres of Northern France or the 
Langue d'Oil. The Provencal poetry of the South, the cradle 
of modern song, contains some noble bursts of the Crusading 
religious sentiment; it is Christian, if cliiyalry be Christian, in 
tone and thought. But, in general, in the castle courts of the 
Proyengal Princes and Nobles poetry not only set itself above 
Christian religion, but above Christian morals. The highest 
Idealism was amatory Platonism, which while it professed reli- 
gious adoration of woman, degraded her by that adoration. It 
may be doubted whether it could ever have broken forth from 
that effeminacy to winch it had condemned itself, Grace, per- 
haj)s tenderness, was its Iiigiiest aim ; and Poetry soars not above 
its aim. But this subject has already found its place in our 
history. In its lower and popular form Provencal poetry, not 
less immoral, was even more directly anti-hierarcliical. It was 
not heretical, for it had not religion enough to be heretical: 
religion was left to the heretic. The Fabliau, the Satire, the 
Tale, or the Song, were the broad and reckless expression of 
that aversion and contempt into which the Clergy of Southern 
France had fallen, and tended immeasurably to deepen that 
aversion and contempt. But it has been sadly shoum how the 
Alhigensian war crushed the insurrection of Provencal poetry 
against Latin letters, together with the insurrection against tlie 
Latin hierarchy. The earliest vernacular poetry perished almost 
without heirs to its fame; its language, which once divided 
France, sunk into a provincial dialect.^ 

Oluistendom owes to Dante the creation of Italian Poetry, 
through Italian, of Christian Poetry, It required all the courage, 
firmuess, and prophetic sagacity of Dante to thrown aside the 
inflexible bondage of the established hierarchical Latin of Eu- 
rope. He had almost yielded and had actually commenced the 
Divine Comedy in the ancient, it seemed, the universal and 


reported to have been a Troubadour. A 
tale is told of him ver}’- similar to that of 
ilomeo and Juliet, Conceive Romeo grcw- 
ing up into a High, Chnrdiman and a 
Schoolman ! — Ritter, Christiiche Phiio- 
sophie, vii. p. 19. The question is .ex- 
amined with fairness and si\gacity in the 


xxtt vol, of the Hist. Lit. de la France, p. 
435. 

® Even in our days Provence has a poet, 
and that of no undeserved fame, Jasmine : 
of course, the language has undergone much 
change. 
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eternal language.'^ But tlie Poet had profoiiiidly meditatech 
and deliberately resolved on liis appeal to the Italian mind and 
heart. Yet even then he had to choose, to a certain extent to 
form, the pure, vigorous, picturesque, harmonious Italian which 
was to he intelligible, winch wns to become native and popular 
to the universal ear of Italy. He had to create ; out of a chaos 
he had to summon light.® Every kingdom, every province, 
every district, almost every city, had its dialect, peculiar, sepa- 
rate, distinct, rude in construction, harsh, in diflerent degi*ees, 
ill utterance. Dante in his hook on Yiilgar Eloquence ranges 
over the whole laiid,^ rapidly discusses the Sicilian and Apulian, 
the Eoman and Spoletan, the Tuscan and Genoese, the Eoina- 
gnole and the Lombard, the Trevisan and Yenetian, the Istrian 
and Friulian; all are coarse, harsh, mutilated, defective. The 
least bad is the vulgar Bolognese. But Ingh above all this 
discord he seems to discern, and to receive into his prophetic 
ears, a noble and pure language, common to all, peculiar to 
none, a language which he describes as Illustrious, Cardinal, 
Courtly, if we may use our phrase, Parliamentary, that is, of 
the palace, the coiuts of justice, and of public affairs.^ No doubt 


CompavG among other authorities the 
valuable essay of Perticari, the son-in-law 
of Monti (in Monti, Proposta di alcune 
Correzioni, &c. al Vocab. della Crusca, v, 
ii, pte ii.). Perticari quotes the very , 
curious letter of the Monk Ilaino to Uguc- 
cione della Faggiuola. To this Monk the 
wandering Dante showed part of his great 
work. The Monk was astounded to see 
that it was written in the vulgar tongue. ^ 
** lo mi stupiva ch’ egli avesse cantato in 
quella lingua, perchb parea cosa difficile, 
anzi da non credere, che quegli altissimi in- 
tondimenti si potessero significai’e par parole 
di vulgo^ ne mi parea convenire che ima 
tanta e si degna scienza fosse vestitfi a quel 
modo si plebeo/'^ Dante replied, that so he 
himself had originally thought. He had 
once begun his poem in Latin, and these 
were the lines — * 

** Ultima regna canam, fluido conterminaiuttndo, 
Spiritibus quas lata patent, qiise prmmia solvunt 
Pro meritis cuicunque suis." 

But he had thrown aside that lyre, ” ed an 
altra ne temperai convenknte all’ orecchio 
dcf moderni/^ The Monk concludes “ molte 
altre cose con sublimi affetti soggiunse*' 
(p. 328). Perticari quotes another remon- 
strance addressed to the poet by Oiovanni 
di Virgiiio da Cesena, closing with these 


words : ** Se te giova la fama, non sii con- 
tento a si brevi confnii, n& alP esser fatto 
glorioso dal vil giudicio del volgo ” (p. 330). 
Conceive the Divine Comedy stranded, with 
Petiurch’s Africa, high on the barren and 
unapproachable shore of ecclesiastical Latin, 
® “ Poscia nel iibro ch’ ei nomina del 
Vulgare Eloquenza, comincid ad illustrare 
r idioma poetico ch’ egli creava,'^ See the 
e:xcellent observations on writing in a dead 
language, Foscolo, Discorso siil" Testo di 
Dante, p. 250. 

I can have no doubt whatever of the 
authenticity of the de Yulgari Eloquentia; 
contested because Dante threw aside the 
vulgar Tuscan or Florentine as disdainfully 
as the rest, and even preferred the Bo- 
lognese. To a stranger it is extraordinary 
that such an Essay as that of Perticari 
should be necessary to vindicate Dante from 
the charge of ingratitude and want of 
patriotism, even of hatred of Florence 
' (b^lorence which had exiled him), because 
Florentine vanity was wounded by what 
they conceived injustice to pure Tuscan. 

' See also the Preface to the de V''ulgavi 
. Elqquio in the excellent edition of the Opera 
'Minora by Fraticelli. Florence, 1833. 

, g Itaque adepti quod quajrebamus, di- 
cimus, lihistre, Cardinaie, Aulieum et Cu- 
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it sprmigv tlhougli its affiliation is by no means clear, out of tlie 
universal degenerate Latin, the rnstic tongue, common not in 
Italy alone, bnt in all the provinces of the Eomaii Empire. Its 
first domicile was the splendid Sicilian and Aipiilian Comt of 
Frederick II., and of his accomplished son. It has been boldly 
said, that it was part of Frederick’s magnificent design of nni- 
versal empire : he would make Italy one realm, under one king, 
and speaMng one language.^ Dante does homage to the noble 
character of Frederick II.^ Sicily was the birthplace of Italian 
Poetry. The Sicilian Poems live to bear witness to the truth of 
Dante’s assertion, which might rest on his irrefragable anthority 
alone. The Poems, one even earlier than the Court of Fre- 
derick,”' those of Frederick liimself, of Pietro della Vigna," of 


riale Vulgare in Latio, quod onmis Latise 
dvitatis est et niillius esse videtu*, et quo 
municipia Vulgaria omnia Latinorum men- 
suraiitur, ponderantur et comparantur,— 
Lib. i. cxvi. 

^ Perticari has some ingenious observa- 
tions on the German conquests, and the 
formation of Italian from tbe Latin. The 
German war-terms were alone admitted 
Into the language. But his theory of the 
origin of the Homance out of the eccle- 
siastical Latin, and still more his notion 
that the ecclesiastical Latin was old lingua 
rustica, rest on two bold and unproved 
assumptions, though doubtless there is some 
truth in both : “ La hna industria dogli 
Ecclesiastic!, che in Uomano spiegando la 
dottrina Evangelica, ed in Romano scrivendo 
i fatti della chiesa cattoiica, facevano del 
Romano il linguaggio pontifical e Cattoiica 
ciob universale. Ma qiiella non era piii il 
Latino illustre ; non 1’ usato da Lncrezio e 
da Tullio, non P udito nel Senate e nell*^ 
Corte di Cesare ; era quel rustbo che par- 
lava r miQYO volgo dell* Europa Latina** 
(p. 92). Still I know no treatise on the 
origin of the Italian language more full, 
more suggestive, or more valuable than 
Perticari*s. 

* “ Eederigo II. esperava a riunire 1* 
Italia sotto un solo principe, nna sola forma 
di governo, e una sola iingua.**— Foscolo 
sulia lingua Jtaliana, p. 159. This essay, 
printed {l850) in the fourth volume of iny 
poor friend*s Works, has only just reached 
me. ' 

^ Quicquid poetantur Itali Sicilianum 
vocatur .... Sed ha'c fama Trinacrias 
terrje, si reete signuiw ad quod tendit in- 
spiciamus, videtur tantum in opprobrium 
Jtalqrum Principum remansisse .qhi non 


heroico more, sed plebeo sequuntur snper- 
biam; Siquidem illostres heroes Frederiens 
Caesar, et bene genitus ejus Manfredus no- 
bilitatem ac rectitudinem sum formse pan- 
dentes, donee fortima permansit, humana 
secuti sunt, brutalia dedignantur, propter 
quod corde nobiies atque gratiarum dotati 
inhsei'ere. tantorum principum majestati 
conati sunt; ita quod eorum tempore quic- 
quid exeellentes Latinorum nitebantur, pri- 
mitus in tantorum Coronatorum aula 
prodibat. Et quia regale solum erat Sicilia, 
factum est quicquid nostri prsedecessores 
vulgariter protulerunt, Sicilianum vocatur. 
Quod quidem retinemus et nos, nec posteri 
nostri permutare valebunt, Racha ! Racha I 
Quid nunc personat tuba novissimi Frede- 
rici? quid tintinnabulnm IL Caroli ? quid 
cornua Jobannis et Azzonis Ivlarcbionum 
potentum ? quid aliorum Magnatum tibiae ? 
nisi Venite carnifices 1 Venite altrijelices ! 
Venite avaritiae sectatores. Sed praestat ad 
propositum repedare quam frustra loqiji. — 
Be Vulgar. Eloquio, i. xii. p. 46. There 
is a splendid translation of this passage in 
Bantesque Italian by Foscolo, Biscorso, p. 
255. 

See the Rosa fresca olentissima, Fos- 
colo, della Lingtm, p. 150. 

® Cosi ne* versi seguenti non v’ e un 
unioo sgrammaticamento de sintassi, nh un 
mode d*espnmersi inelegante, ne un solo 
vocabolo che possa parere troppo antico. 

USTon dico che alia vostra gran bellezza 
OrgogUo non convegna e sUale bene, 

Che a hella donna orgoglio ben convene, 

. Che la mantene— -in pregio ed in grandezza : 
Troppo alterezza — e quella che sconvene. 

I)i grande orgoglio mai bel non avvene.” 

Poet! del Sec. I p. 195. 

See Foscolo, p. 166., 

Peter della Vigna (Peter de Vinca) did not 
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King Enzio, of Bang Manfred, witli some peculiarities in tlie 
formation, ortliograpliy, use and sounds of words, are intelligible 
from one end of tlie Peninsula to tbe otber.^ Tire language was 
eclioed and perpetuated, or ratber resounded spontaneously, 
among poets in other districts. This courtly, aristocratical, 
universal Italian Dante heard as the conventional dialect in the 
Courts of the Cmsars,^ in the republics, in the principalities 
throughout Italy. '1 Perhaps Dante, the Italian, the Gliibelline, 
the assertor of the universal temporal monarchy, dwelt not less 
fondly in his imagination on this universal and noble Italian 
language, because it would supersede the Papal and hierarcliical 
Latin; the Latin with the Pope himself, would wdthdraw into 
the sanctuary, into the service of the Church, into affairs purely 
spiritual. 

However this might be, to tliis vehicle of his noble thoughts 
Dante fearlessly entrusted his poetic immortality, wliich no poet 
anticipated with more confident security. Wliile the scholar 
Petrarch condescended to the vulgar tongue in liis amatory 
poems, which he had still a limking fear might be but ephemeral, 
in his Africa and in his Latin verses he laid up, as he fondly 
thought, an imperishable treasure of fame.^ Even Boccaccio, 
happily for his own glory, followed the example of Dante, as he 
too probably supposed in his least endming vrork, his gay Deca- 


writc Sicilian from want of command of 
Latin: his letters, including many of the 
State Papers of his master Frederick IL, 
are ot a much higher Latinity than most of 
his time. 

^ See the passages from Frederick II. 
and King Enzio, Foscolo, p. 165. 

P See, among other instances, the pure 
Italian q^ote^l from Angelati by Pei’ticari, 
written, at Milan the year before the birth 
of Dante. Perticari’s gmceful essay, as 
fav as the earlier Italian poetry may be com- 
pared with that of Foscolo, sulla Lingua ; 
the other poets Cino da Pistoia, the Guidos 
(Foscolo ranks Guido Cavalcanti, Dante’s 
best friend, very high) may be read in a 
collection printed at Florence, referred to in 
a former volume. Nor must the prose be 
forgotten } the history of Matteo SpineUi is 
good universal Italian, The maritime code 
of Amalfi, has been recently discovered, in ■ 
Italian perfectly intelligible in the present 
day. I owe this information to my aCcom* , 
plished friend SignL Lacaita, 


^ La lingua ch’ ei nomina cortegiana, 
e della quale ei disputa tuttavia, la sua 
fortuna vedevola nascere ed ampliarsi per 
la perpetua residenza de’ Cesari in Koma, e 
fra- le republiche e le tirannidi, tutte con- 
fuse in un sol reame. Di questo ci ti pare 
certissimo come di iegge preordinata della 
Providenza e connessa ai sistema del’ Uni- 
verso. — Compare quotations, Foscolo, Dis- 
corso, p. 254. 

f Compare Petrarch’s letter (Epist. 
Fam. xi. 12), in which he haughtily vin- 
dicates himself from all jeiilousy of Dante. 
How should he, who is the companion of 
Virgil and Homer, be jealous of one who 
enjoys the hoarse applause of taverns and 
markets. I may add that Bruce 
Whyte, in his curious volumes, Histoire 
des Langues Romanes, has given a care- 
ful analysis of Petrarch’s ^‘Africa,” wliich 
he. has actually read, and discovered 
some passages of real merit (voL iii. ch. 

AX 
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meroiie. Yet Boccaccio doubted, towards tlie close of Hs life, 
wlietlier the Diyine Comedy bad not been more sublime, and 
therefore destined to a more secure eternity in Latin.^ 

Thus in Italy, with the Italian language, of which, if he was 
not absolutely the creator, he was the first who gave it per- 
manent and vital being, arose one of the great poets of the 
world. There is a vast chasm between the close of Eoman and 
the dawn of Italian letters, between the period at which appeared 
the last creative work written by transcendent human genius in 
the Eoman language, while yet in its consummate strength and 
perfection, and the first, in which Italian Poetry and the Italian 
tongue came forth in their majesty ; between the history of 
Tacitus and the Dmna Comedia. No one can appreciate more 
higlily than myself (if I may venture to speak of myself), the 
great wwks of ecclesiastical Latin, the Vulgate, parts of the 
Eitual, St. Augustine: yet who can deny that there is bar- 
barism, a yet unreconciled confusion of uncongenial elements, 
of Orientalism and Occidentalism, in the language ? From the 
time of Trajan, except Claudian, Latin letters are almost exclu- 
sively Christian ; and Christian letters are Latin, as it were, in 
a secondary and degenerate form. The new era opens with 
Dante. 

To my mind there is a singular kindred and similitude between 
Tacitus and great Latin, and the fii'st great Italian writer, 

Dante. though 0116 is a poet, the other an historian. Tacitus 
and Dante have the same penetrative truth of observation as to 
man and the external world of man ; the same powder of express- 
ing that truth. They have the common gift of flashing a whole 
train of thought, a vast range of images on the mind by a few 
brief and pregnant words; the same faculty of giving life to 
l^uman emotions by natural images, of imparting to natural 
images, as it were, human life and human sympatliies : each has 
the intuitive judgement of saying just enough ; the stern self- 
restraint which win not say more than enough ; the rare talent 
of compressing a mass of profound thought into an apophthegm ; 


* Non dico per6 die se in Tem Latini 
fosse (non. mntato il peso delle parole yu.l- 
gari) ch' egli non fosse molto pin artifioipso. 
e piu sublime : perciodife molto piu arte e 
nd parlare latino chh ncl moderno,”— 


Boccac. Comm. Div. Com. f. f. As if sub- 
limity, in poetry consisted in skilful triumph 
over difficulty. But on the old age of 
Boccaccio, see Foscolo, p. 213, 
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each .paiiits-witli, words,' with the fewest possible words, yet the 
picture lives and speaks. Each has that. relentless moral iiidi.g- 
iiation, that awful power of satire wliich in the historian con- 
demns to an immortality of earthly infamy, in the Christian 
Poet aggravates that gloomy immortality of tliis world by ratify- 
ing it in the next. Each might seem to embody reiiiorse.^ 
Patrician, high, imperial, princely, Papal criminals are com- 
pelled to acknowledge the justice of their doom. Each, too, 
writing, oiie of times just passed, of which the influences were 
strongly felt in the social state and fortunes of Borne : the other 
of liis own, in which lie had been actiTeiy concerned, throws a 
personal passion (Dante of course the most) into liis jiidgeinents 
and his language, wliich, wdiatever may be its effect on their 
justice, adds wonderfully to them force and reality. Each, too, 
lias a lofty sympathy ivith good, only that the Mghest ideal 
of Tacitus is a death-defying Stoic, or an all-accomplished 
Eoman Proconsul, an Helvidius Thrasea, or an Agiicola ; that 
of Dante a suffering, and so purified and beatified Glmstian 
saint, or martyr; in Tacitus it is a majestic and virtuous 
Eoman matron, an xigrippina, in Dante an unreal mysterious 
Beatrice. 

Dante is not merely the religious Poet of Latin or mediaeval 
Christianity ; in him that medieval Clnistianity is summed up 
as it were, and embodied for perpetuity. The Divine Comedy 
contains in its siiblimest form the whole mythology, and at the 
same time the q[uintessence, the living substance, the ultimate 
conclusions of the Scholastic Theology. The whole course of 
Legend, the Demonology, Angelology, the extra mundane world, 
which in the popular belief was vague, fragmentary, incoherent, 
in Dante, as we have seen, becomes an actual, visible, harmo- 
nious system. In Dante heathen images, heathen mythology 
are blended in the same Eving reality with those of Latin 
Christianity, but they are real in the sense of the early Christian 
Bathers. They are acknowledged as part of the vast hostile 
Demon 'world, just as tlie AngeHc Orders, which from Jewish or 
Oriental tradition obtained their first organisation in the hier- 
archy of the Areopagite. So, too, the schools of Theology meet 

t It is a saying attril)uted to Talleyratid of Tacitus, “ Quand on lit cet hommeUli on 
est au Confessional.” 
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in tlie Poet Aqiiinas, it 1ms been said, bas notliing. more subtle 
and metapliysical than tlie Paradise, only that in Dante single 
lines, or pregnant stanzas, have tbe full meaning of pages or 
chapters of dmnity. But though his doctrine is that of Aquinas, 
Dante has all the fervour and passion of the Mystics ; he is 
Bonaventura as well as St Thomas. 

Dante was in all respects but one, his Ghibellinism, the 
Dante’sGM- 2 *eligious poct of liis ago, and to many minds not less 
beiiimsm. for that exception. He was anti-Papal, but 

i\dth the fullest reverence for the spiritual supremacy of the 
successor of St. Peter. To him, as to most religious Imperialists 
or Ghibellines, to some of the spiritual Franciscans, to a vast 
host of believers tliroughout Christendom, the Pope was two 
distinct personages. One, the temporal, they scrupled not to 
condemn with the fiercest reprobation, to hate with the bitterest 
cordiality: Dante damns Pontiffs without fear or remorse. But 
the other, the Sphitual Pope, was worthy of all awe or reverence ; 
his sacred person must be inviolate ; his words, if not infallible, 
must be heard with the profoundest respect ; he is the Vicar of 
Clmst, the representative of God upon earth. With his Gliibel- 
line brethren Dante closed his eyes against the mcongniity, the 
inevitable incongruity, of these two discordant personages meet- 
ing in one : the same Boniface is in hell, yet was of such ac- 
knowledged sanctity on earth that it was spiritual treason to 
touch Ms awful person. The Saints of Dante are the Saints of 
the Church ; on the highest height of wisdom is St. Thomas, 
on the highest height of holiness, St. Benedict, St. Dominic, 
St. Francis. To the religious adversaries of the Church he has 
all the stern remorselessness of an inquisitor. The noble Frede- 
rick II., whom we have just heard described as the parent of 
Italian poetry, the model of a mighty Emperor, the Cmsar of 
Cmsars, is in hell as an arch-heretic, as an atheist.^ In hell, in 
the same dreary circle, up to Ms waist in fire, is the noblest of 
tbe GMbellines, Farinata degli Uberti. In hell for the same 
sin is the father of Ms dearest friend and brother poet Guido 
Cavalcanti. Whatever latent sympathy seems to transpire for 
Fra Dolcino, he is unrelentingly tlirust down to the companion- 

y* Inferno, x. 1119. Piero della Vigna calls Hm — 

' V ' Al mio Signor, ckt fn si degtio,”— Jw/erno, xiii, 1:5. 
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sHp of Moliainraed. The Catliolic may not reyerse the sentence 
of the Churcln 

Petrarchj as an Italian poet, excepting in his Ode to the 
Virgin, stands almost aloof from the mediseval reli- Petrarcii; 
gioLi ; it is only as a Latin poet, and in his familiar Letters, 
that he inyeighs against the yices, the iiTeligion of the Court of 
Ayigiion.,, 

Boccaccio, the tlhrd of this aelmowledged Triiiiny irate, was, 
on the other hand, in liis one great work, iin(jiiestion- Boccaccio, 
ably as regards the dominant rehgion of his times, its monkhood 
and hierarcHsm, the most irreligious/on account of his gross 
immoralities, to aU ages an iiTeligious muter. The Decameroiie 
centres in itself all the wit, all the indecency, all the cleverest 
mockery of the French and Provencal Fabliaux, and this it 
has clothed in that exquisite, all-admired Florentine wMcli has 
secured its undying fame. The awful description of the Plague 
in Florence has been -compared, hut hy no means with justice, 
t<r that of Thucydides and that of Lucretius. This grave 
opening of the Decamerone might be expected to usher in a 
hook of the profoundest devotion, the most severe, ascetic 
penitential. After this, another Dante might summon the 
smitten city to behold its retributive doom in the Lifernal 
Eegions; a premature Savonarola might thunder his denun- 
ciations, and call on Florence, thus manifestly under divine 
visitation, to cast all her pomps and vanities, her ornaments, 
her instruments of luxury, upon the funeral pyre ; to sit and 
lament in dust and ashes. This terrific opening leads, but not 
in hitter irony, to4hat other common consequence of such dark 
visitations, the most reckless licence. Tale follows tale, gra- 
dually sinlving from indecency into obscenity, fr’om mockery to 
utter profaneness. The popular religion, the popular teachers, 
are exposed with the coarsest, most reckless pleasantry. Eras- 
mus, two centuries later, does not scoff mtli more playful free- 
dom at pilgrimages, reliques, miracles: Voltaire himself, still 
two centimes after Erasmus, hardly strips their sanctity from 
monks, nuns and friars, with more unsparing wit. hfothing, 
however sung or told in satiric verse or prose against the Court 
of Eome, can equal the exquisite malice of the story of the Jew 
converted to Christianity by a visit to Eome, because no religion 
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less than clmiie could liaYe triiimplied oyer the enormous 
wickedness of its cliief teachers, the Cardinals, and the Pope, 
Strange age of which the graye Dante and the gay Boccaccio 
are the representatiyes ! in which the anthor of the Decamerone 
is the biographer of Dante, the commentator on the Diyine 
Comedy, exponnding, pointing, echoing, as it were, in the streets 
of Florence the solemn denunciations of the poet. More strange, 
if possible, the history of the Decamerone. Boccaccio himself 
bitterly repented of his omi work: he solemnly -warned the 
youth of Florence against his own loose and profane noyels ; 
the scoffer at fictitious reliqnes became the laborions collector of 
reliqiies not less doubtful; the scourge of the friars died in the 
arms of friars, bequeathing to them his manuscripts, hoping only 


for salyation through their prayers.^ Yet the disowned and 
proscribed Decamerone became the text-book of pure Italian. 
Florence, the capital of letters, insisted on the indefeasible pre- 
rogative of the Florentine dialect, and the Decamerone was ruled 
to be the one example of Florentine. The Church was em- 
barrassed ; in vain the Decamerone wms corrected, mutilated, 
interpolated, and indecencies, profanenesses annulled, erased: 
all was AYithout effect ; the Decamerone must not be degi*aded 
from its high and exemplary authority. The purity of morals 
might suffer, the purity of the language must remain un- 
attainted ; till at length an edition was published in which the 
abbesses and mms, who \yere enamoured of their gardeners, be- 
came profane matrons and damsels ; friars, who w^rought false 
miracles, necromancers; adulterous priests, soldiers. But this 
last bold effort of Jesuitical ingenuity was w-ithoiit effect : the 
Decamerone ^vas too strong for the censure in all its forms ; it 
shook off its fetters, obstinately refused to be altered, as before 
it had refused to be chastened ; and remains to this day at once 


* See in the worhs of Petrarch the very 
curious letter ' to Boccaccio, de yatieinio 
Morientium, Opera, p. 740., Boccaccio 
had written in. a paroxysm of superstitious 
terror to Petrarch concerning the prophecies 
of a certain holy man, Peter of Sienna, on 
the death of the two poets. Petrarch evi- 
dently does not believe a word of what had 
frightened poor Boccaccio. He alleges tnany 
of suspicion, Non extenuo, vati- 


cinii pondus, quicquid a Christo dicitui 
vei’um est. Fieri nequit ut veritas nien- 
tiatiir. At id quseritur Christianai re; 
hujus autor sit, an alter quispiam ad com- 
■ menti fidem, quod soepe vidimus, Christ 
nomen assumpserit/^ The poet urges Boc- 
caccio, at great lengt]j>- not to abandon 
letters, but- only the lighter letters of his 
youth. 
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the cleverest and bitterest satire, and the most curious illustra- 
tion of the religion of the age.’' 


y “Finalmente un Dominicano Italiano 
e di natura piii fecile (cliiamavasi Eus- 
taciiio Locatelii, e mori vescovo a Eeggio) 
vi s' interpose e per esvsere stato confessore 
de Pio V., impetro di Gregorio XIII. die il 
Decamerone non fosse mutilato, se non in 
quanto bisognava il biiono nome degli Ec- 
dcsiastici."— P. 249. The account of the 
whole transaction at length may be read in 
the Discorso prefixed to Foscolo's edition of 
the Decamerone, London, 1825. Compare 
the fifth and sixth discourse of Foscolo*, 


the most Just criticism with which I am 
acquainted on Boccaccio, his merits, his iii- 
fiuenee, his style, and his language. I 
quote Boccaccio’s will on Foscolo’s autho- 
rity. There is nothing new under the sun, 
nothing obsolete. I possess a translation 
of Eugene Sue's Wandering Jew, printed on 
the coarsest paper, the rudest t 3 qiie, and 
cheapest form, obviously intended for the 
lower Eoman Catholics, in which the Jesuit 
becomes a Russian spy j all that is religious 
is transformed into political satire. 
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LANGUAGE OF FEANCB. 

15 'othing is more remarkable in the ciTil or in. the religioirs 
France. Mstory of the West, notlhng led to more momentous 
or endui-ing results, than the secession, as it -were, of the great 
kingdom of Eranee from the Teutonic, and its adliesion to the 
Latin di%-ision of Christendom; the fidelity of its language to 
its Eoman descent, and its repudiation of the German conqueror. 
For about four centuries, loosely speaking, Gaul, from the days 
of Julius CsEsar, was a irrovince of the Eoman Emph-e. During 
that period it became Eomanised in manners, institutions, lan- 
guage. The Celtic dialect was driven xrp into the North-Western 
corner of the land. If it subsisted, as seems to have been the 
case in the time of Irenaeus, still later in that of Jerome, or in 
the fifth century as the dialect of some of the peasantry ; if it 
left its vestiges in the names of plains, of forests and mountains; 
if even some sounds and Avords found theh way into the super- 
vening Latin, and became a feeble constituent of French; yet 
there can be no doubt that the great mass of the French lan- 
guage, both the Langne d’Oil of the North, and the Langue 
d’Oc of the South, is of Latin origin.’^ 

For about four centuries, Teutonic tribes, Goths, Btu-gundians, 
Alemannians, Franks, ruled in Gaul, from the fii-st inroad and 
settlement of the Visigoths in the South, down to the thud 


According to Uipian. in the second ; 
century wills might he drawn in Latin 
or ill the language of Gaul, the Celtic 
therefore had a legal existence. St. Jerome 
in. the fourth century comxiares the lan- 
guage of the Asiatic Galatians with that 
which he had heard spoken in the neigh- 
bourhood of Treves. In the fifth, Sulpicius 
Severus desires one of the interlocutors m 
a dialogue to speak in Gallic or Celtic 
(Dialog, i. sub J:^idonius Apolliharins 

says that the nobles of his province (An- 
, vergne) had only just oast oft all the scales 
of their Celtic speech : this may 'have been 
tbe pronunciation. The father of AuSomus, 


a physician at Bazas in Aquitaine, spoke 
Latin imjierfectly. Compare Ampere, Hist. 
Lit, de la France, pp. 3(5 and 136. 

^ M. Fauriel (Histoire de la Poesie Pro- 
ven^ale, i. j). 195) observes of the Provencal 
that there are more words not of Latin 
origin than is commonly supposed. He 
had collected 3000. I’he whole Provencal 
literature might perhaps furnish him as 
many, A great piart ho could trace to no 
known language. Some few are Arabic, 
many Greek, some Celtic, some Basque; 
not above ftlteen Teutonic. The whole in- 
vestigation is worthy of study. 
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generation after Charlemagne. CloYis and Ms race, Charle- 
magne and his immediate descendants, were Teutons; the laii- 
guage at the Court of Soissons, in the capitals of Nenstria and 
Anstrasia, as afterwards in that of Charlemagne at Ais-la-Cha- 
pelle, was German. Nor was it only so in the Court; there 
were Germans thronghont the Franldsh realm of Charlemagne. 
The Council of Tours enacts that every Bishop should have 
homilies in both languages ; he should be able to expound them 
in the rustic Eoinan and in the Teutonic, so as to be intelligible 
to the whole people.® 

But the grandsons of Charlemagne behold Latin and Teutonic 
nationality, the Latin and Teutonic language, dividing separation, 
the Western Empire. The German is vdtlidrawing, if 
not beyond the EMne, to the provinces bordering on the Ehine ; 
Latin is resuming its full dominion over France and the French 
language. At Strasburg, only thirty years after the Council of 
Tomrs, France has become French, Germany German. The two 
Kings of the same race, equally near in blood to Charlemagne, 
take their oaths in languages not only dialectically different, 
but distinct in root and origin. Germany still recedes, leaving 
but few traces of its long dominion ; the Celtic element probably 
contributes more to the French language than the German. In 
truth the Germans after all were but an armed oligarchy in 
France, like the Turks in their European provinces, but by no 
means so inaccessibly shut up. in their Oriental habits, in their 
manners, in their religion. Even in the Yisigothic South, no 
sooner had the conquest passed over, than the native language, 
or rather the naturalised Latin, reasserted its independence, its 
jealous and exclusive superiority : and this, although the Goths 
were routed and driven out by another Teutonic race, the 
Franks of the North. France returned entirely to its Latinity ; 
and from its rustic Eoman gradually formed that language 
wliich was to have such wide influence on later civilisation. 

In this conservation of Prance to Latin and Leitiii Chris- 
tianity, no doubt Latin Christianity, and the hierarchy so long^ 
even under the German sway, of Latin descent, powerfully 
contributed. The unity of religion in some degree broke down 

“ A.B. 812. Lalbbe, Concil. vw. 1263;. ' . naents of old German sermons,— Raumer, 
This injunction was renewed at Hheims p. 66. 
and at Mentz A.D. 847. There ate frag- 
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tlie barrier between tlie Teuton and tlie Eoman Gaul;, they 
worshipped, tlie same God in the same Olinrcb ; looked for ■ 
absolution from their sins, trembled before, or sought hiimhly 
the counsel of the same Priest. But the. Clergy, as has; been 
seen, remained long almost 'exclusiYely Eoman. The, , Teutons, 
who asphed to the high places of the Ohnrch (for the seryices 
remained obstinately Eoman), were compeEed to possess 
one €j[iialification, the power of ministering in that Latin ser- 
■\ice. The most rude, most ignorant, most worldly Bishop or 
Priest mnst learn sometliing, and that lesson must be the recita- 
tion at least, or pronunciation of Latin. Chaiiemagiie’s schools, 
whereyer the Teutonic element was the feeblest, would teach in 
the Enstic Eoman, or the Eoman more or less rapicEy tending 
to its new form. At least in the Church and ia the Cloister the 
Latin ruled mthoiit riyal ; among the people the Latin element 
was far the stronger : the stronger is ever aggressiye; and the 
Teutonic was by degrees renounced, and driyen towards the 
Ehine, or oyer the Ehine. The German Teuton, mindful of his 
descent, might still call himself a Frank, but the Gallic Frank 
had ceased to be a German.^ 

It is not the least singular fact in the history of the French 
The xor- language, that another German, or kindred Scandi- 
mans. nayian race, wrests a large proyince from France. 
Normandy takes its name from its Norman conquerors: the 
land, according to Teutonic usage, is partitioned among those 
adyeiiturers ; they are the lords of the soil. In an exceedingly 
short time the Normans cease to he Teutons ; they are French 
or Latin in language. About a century and a half after 
a.x>.9i 2- establishment of the Normans in France, the 
descendants of Eollo conquer England, and the Con- 
queror introduces not a kindred dialect, but the hostile and 
oppugnant Norman-French, into Anglo-Saxon England. The 
imposition of tins foreign tongue, now the exclusiye language of 
the Normans, is the last and incontestable sign of their com- 
plete yictory oyer the native inhabitants. This is not the less 


Gregory (Bruno, cousin of the Emperor 
Otho) was a German. — Murator. Diss. ii. 
91,^ At this time in Italy traces of Italian 
begin to appear in wills and deeds. — Ibid, 
p. 93. 


In the epitaph on Gregory Y. (997)» 
he is said to have. spoken three languages; 
Frankish (German), the Yulgaj: (Romance 
or Italian), and Latin ; — 

Uaus Francisca, vulgari, et voce Latina 
Instltuit popnlos eloqnio trIplicSi.”' ■ 
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extraordinary when the Italian Normans also are found for 
some time obstinately refusing to become Italians. They 
endeavour to compel the Italians to adopt their French man- 
ners and language ; Mstories of the Norman conquest are 
written at Naples or witliin the Idngdom, in Norman-French.® 
The dialect has adopted some Italian words, but it is still 
French.^ Thus -within France Teutonism absolutely and en- 
tirely surrenders its native tongue, and becomes in the North 
and in the South of Europe a powerful propagator of a language 
of Latin descent. 

It is not the office of this history to trace the obscure growth 
of the French language out of the pre-existing elements— the 
primal Celtic and the Latin. It must not be forgotten that 
higher up the Celtic and the Latin branch off from the same 
family — the Indo-Teutonic so that the actual roots of French 
words may be reasonably deduced from either. The Christian 
laiiguage, all the titles, terms, and w-ords which related to the 
religion, were doubtless pure Latin, and survived, but slightly 
modified, in the French. Pronunciation is among the most 
powerful agents in the change and formation of language, in 
the silent abrogation of the old, the silent crystallisation of the 
new. Certain races, nations, tribes, families, have a predilec- 
tion, a predisposition, a facility for the utterance of certain 
sounds. They prefer labial or guttural, hard or soft letters; 
they almost invariably substitute the mute, the surd, or the 
aspirate letter for its equivalent ; there is an uniformity, if not 
a rule of change, either from organism or habit. The Italian 
delights in the termination of words with a soft vowel, the 


Langue d’Oc with a consonant, the French with a mute vowel. 
The Latin of the Ritual being a written language, in 
its structure as well as in its words would inflexibly service, 
refuse aU change ; it would not take the auxiliary verb in place 


«“Morn)us et lingua, quoscunque venire vi- 
debant. 

Informant propria, gens efSciatur ut unnni” 
— Oul.Appul. Lib. i.; Muratori, v, 265. . 

^ Compare on this subject M. Cham- 
poll ion Figeac's preface to the French 
Chronicle of the Italian Normans, ‘ Les 
Normans^ (publication of the Societe His- 
toi'ique), p. jcliv., &c. witli the reterences to 
Falconet, Leboeuf, Le Grand dAussj, and, 
Tiraboschi. 


s This fact in the history of language, 
‘ first evstablished 'by our countryman. Dr. 
Prichard, in his Essay on the Eastern Origin 
of the. Celtic Nations, is now admitted by 
all writers of authoxaty. See also the ex- 
cellent treatise of M. Pictet, * L’Affinit^ des 
Xahgues Ceitiques aveo le Sanscrit,’ Mr. 

' Bruce. Whyte was unfortunately not master 
of this branch of Philology, which super- 
sedes at once or modifies his whole system. 
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of its conjugationSj tlie article or tlie preposition to designate its 
cases; it would adliere to its own declensions, conjugations, 
inflexions, and thus far would stand aloof from tlie gradual 
cliange going on around it ; it would become in so far unintel-' 
ligible to tlie Yulgar ear. But not only, tlie roots remaining 
tlie same, would the great mass of tlie words retain their sig- 
nificaiice ; there would also be some approximation in the tone 
and accent. The Clergy, being chiefly of the country, and in 
their ordinary conversation using the language of the country, 
would pronounce their Latin with a propensity to the same 
sounds which were forming the Trench. Latin as pronounced 
by an Italian, a Trenclmiaii, or a Spaniard, during the formation, 
and after the formation, of the new tongue, would have a tinge 
of Italian, French, or Spanish in its utterance. The music 
being common throughout the Gliurch might perhaps prevent 
any wide deviation, but whatever deviation there might be 
would tend to make the meaning of the words more generally 
and easily comprehensible. So there would be no precise time 
when the Latin Ritual would become at once and perceptibly a 
foreign tongue ; the common rustic Roman, or the Romance, if 
not the offspring was probably aldn to the ecclesiastical Latin, 
at all events all Church words or terms would form part of it 
And so Oil the one hand Latin Christianity would have a power- 
ful influence in the creation of the new language, and at the 
same time never he an unintelligible stranger, hers would be 
rather a sacred and ancient form of the same language among 
her lineal and undoubted descendants. 

The early poetry of the Langue d’Oil was either the Legend 
or the Poem of CliivaLry. The Trouvfere of the North was far 
more creative than the Troubadour of the South. In his lighter 
Fabliaux the Trouvere makes no less free with the Christian 
Clergy and with Christian morals than Iiis brother of the South, 
but his is the freedom of gaiety or of licentiousness, not of bitter 
hatred, or pitiless, and contemptuous satire. There is nothing 
of the savage seriousness of the Proven5aL^^ 

But the higher Epopee of the Northern Trouvere was almost 
contemporaneous in its rise with the Crusades ; its flourishing 

^ It must not be forgotten that Bru* wrote his Tesoretto not in Italian but in 
netto Latini, the master of Dante (so little . French, as of all the vernacular tongues 
prescient was ho of the glory of his pupil), the most likely to be enduring. 
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period was tliat of tlie Crusades, and as far as tliat was a real 
and actual state of society, of Chivalry. It is the heroic poetry 
of medicneval Christianity. The Franks were the warriors, the 
Franks the poets of the Cross. In both the great Cycles, 
of Charlemagne and his . Peers, of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Eouiid Table, in the subordinate cycles, as of Einaldo, or 
the four Sons of Aymon, the hero was ever a Christian knight, 
the enemy, whether knight, giant, or even dragon, was anti- 
Christian, Saracen, misbeliever, or devil. Charlemagne’s war is 
of the West against the East, of Latin Clnistianity against 
Islam ; the Gascons and the Basques at Eoncesvalles become 
the splendid Saracens of Spain ; the whole misbelieving East 
is gathered around Christian Paris. The Church avouched the 
wonders of Archbishop Turpin, adopted the noble fictions about 
Charlemagne and his Peers. These became part of authorised 
Christian Legend, when Legend and History were one ; when 
it would have been equal impiety to assert the mythic character 
of the former as that of the authentic Gospel.' So, too, whether 
Arthur and his Knights sprung, as is most probable, from 
Breton or from British lays, the Saxondom of his foes recedes, 
the Paganism, even the Saracenism takes its place. It is not 
the ancient British King and his British warriors warring with 
Saxons and Anglians on the borders of Wales, Cumberland, or 
Cornwall for the dominion of Britain ; it is the Christian King 
and the Christian Knight waging a general war of adventure 
against unbelievers. It is not the independence of Britain, it is 
the mystic Sangreal, the cup with the blood of the Eedeemer, 
which is the holy object, the ideal reward of their valour ; it is 
to be the triumph of the most chaste and virtuous as well as of 
the bravest knight. The sons of Aymon are Soutiiern knights 
keeping the Spanish borders (Spain reserved her Cid for lier 
own noble old poem), but the Sons of Aymon are adopted 
Northerns ; the Troubadom Poetry knows little or nothing of 
their cMvalry. Toulouse owns only her own unideahsed, unro- 
manticised Counts : the few Provencal poems of chivalry are of 
doubtful origin: their Epic is the dull verse chronicle of the 
Albigensian War. 

But, after all, in tins inexhaustible fecundity of her Eomance, 


> Tiraboschi- 1. v. 
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wtetlier from tlie rudeness and imperfection of tlie language at 
this period of her prolific creatiyeness, or from some internal 
inaptitude in French for this high class of poetry, from want of 
yigour, metrical harmony, and yariety, or eyen from its excel- 
lence, its analytical clearness and precision, the Medimyal 
Poetry of Northern France, lyith all its noble, chiyalrous, and 
crusading impulses, called forth no poet of enduring fame. 
The Homer of this race of cyclic poets was to be an Italian. It 
was not till these poems had sunk into popular tales; till, from 
the poem recited in the castle or the court of the King or the 
Baron, they had become disseminated among the people not 
till they had spread into Italy, and as the ^ Eeali di Francia ’ 
had been oyer and oyer again recited by the professional story- 
tellers, and been rudely yersified by humbler poets, that they 
were seized first by the bold and accomplished Boiardo, after- 
wards by the inimitable Ariosto, and in their full ancient spfrit, 
yet with some fine modern irony, bequeathed to mankind m the 
most exquisite and harmonious Italian. Even the Crusades 
were left to the gentle and romantic Tasso, when the religious 
fire of the Crusades and of Chiyafry was all but extinct in its 
cold faint embers. 

But if the Crusades, and by the Crusades Latin Chris- 
tianity, did not create enduring French poetry, they created 
the form of history in which Frtoce has excelled all Einope. 
Perhaps of vernacular liistory, properly so called, the Flo- 
rentine Yillani is the parent; of political history, Dino Com- 
pagni; but that history, which delights from its reality and 
truth, as spxdnging from the personal observation, instinct 
with the personal character, alive with all the personal feelings 
of the Mstorian, the model and type of the dehghtful Memoir, 
is to be found first in Villehardouin and Joinville, to rise to still 
higher perfection in Froissart and in Be Coniines. No cold later 
epic on St. Louis will rival the poetry of Joinville. 


k “ Tutte le meraviglie cif oggi leg- 
giamo romanzi o poemi, che hanno per 
siiggctto i Paladini, eraiio aliora raccontate 
ill popolo dai novellatori; e quest"' uso 
rimaiie in alciine cittl, e specialmente in 
Venezia e in Xapoli sino a quest’ ultimi 
aiini. Chiunque non sapeva leggere, si 
raccoglieva quasi ogni sera d' estate intorno 
ii noveilatore su la riva del &c. 


Foscolo, Discorso, v. p. 229. This ac- 
counts at once for the adoption of such 
subjects by Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, 
when the high tide of classical letters had 
not passed away; as well as for the un- 
bounded popularity of their poems, and of 
countless other epics, once common as the 
stones in the streets, now the rarities of 
the choicest libraries. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 

In all the Koraaiiee languages, as it has appeared, in all 
langnages of Latin descent, Italian, French both in Teutonic 
its northern and southern form, Spanish in all its 
dialects, the religious Tocabulary, every word which expressed 
Gliristian notions, or described Christian persons, was Latin, 
only lengthened out or shortened, deflected, or moulded, 
according to the genius of each tongue ; they were the same 
words with some difference of pronunciation or form, but 
throughout retaining their primal sense : the words, even 
if indistinctly understood, had at least an associated signili- 
cance, they conveyed, if not fully, partially to all, their proper 
meaning. 

In the Teutonic languages it was exactly the reverse. For 
all the primal and essential Gliristian notions the German found 
its own words; it was only what may be called the Chmxih 
terms, the ecclesiastical functions and titles, which it con- 
descended or was compelled to borrow from the Latin/'*- The 
highest of all, God,” with aU its derivatives, the Godhead, 
godly, godlike,” was in sound entirely remote from “ Deus, the 
deit5r, the divinity, the divine.” xls to the attributes of God, 
the German had his own word for aHmightiness, for the titles 
the all-merciful or all-gracious.^ For the Trinity, indeed, as in 


pas besola d'empruiiter au Grec et an Latin 
les mots qui les rendaient, qiie ses propres 
ressources lui suffirent en grande pai’tie, 
surtout pour Fexpression des sentiments qni 
appartenaient a la foi Chretienue, et que ce 
ue fut gu^re que pour Forganisatioix ex- 
teneure de I’Eglise, qu’elle re{;at en partie 
du dehors les mots avec les faits/’ — In a 
note M. Regnier illustrates these assertions 
by examples, many of them the same as 
those cited in my text. 

^ Compounds from Macht — ^Barinherzig- 
keit— Gnade. 


^ M. Regnier, in a Memoire in the last 
year’s Transactions of the Academy (p. 
324), has summed up in a few clear French 
sentences, the substance of a learned work 
by Rudolf Raumer, which I have read, with 
much profit. * Die Einwirkung des Chris- 
tenthums auf die althochdeutsche Sprache.’ 
Berlin, 1851. Un fait remarquable, et 
qui prouve bien avec quel soin jaloux la 
langue se conservait pure de toute melange 
e'trang^re, e’est qu’au moment meme de 
riutroduction du Christianisme, qui ap- 
portait taut d’idees nouvelles, elle n’eat 
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aJl Inclo-Teiitomc languages, tlie mimerals are so nearly akin, 
that tliere would be at least a close assonance, if not identity, 
ill the words ; and the piimitiye word for father ’’ is so nearly 
an iiniTersal, that the Latin Pater might be dimly discerned 
under the broader Teutonic pronunciation, Pader.^' But the 
Son and the Holy Ghost’’® wm’e pure, nnapproaching Teuton. 
The names of the SaYionr, Jesns,” and ^dhe Christ,” passed 
of conrse into the creed and ritual; but 'the Lord,” and the 
German “Herr,” were Teuton, as were the “healer, health,” 
for the “Sadonr and salyation,” the “ atonement ” for the 
“propitiation”'^ In the older yersions the now ignoble words 
“ hanging and the gallows” -Nvere used instead of the Crucifixion 
and the Cross: the Eesurrection ” takes the German form.® 
The “'Angels and the Deyils” imderwent but little change; 
but all the special terms of the Gospel, “ the soul, sin, holiness, 
fixith, prayer, repentance, penance, confession, conyersion, hea- 
yen and hell, Doomsday, eyen Baptism and the Lord’s Supper,” 
were new and peculiar.^ The Book f the Seer not the Pro- 
phet above all, the great Festivals of Christmas and EasteiV 
were original, without relation in sound or in letters to the 
Latin. Of the terms which discriminated the Christian from 
the Unbeliever one xvas different; the Cbristian, of course, was 
of all languages, the Gentile or the Pagan became a “heathen.” 
So too the world ” took another name. To the German 





instructed through these religious words, the analogous voca- 
bulary of tbe Latin service was utterly dead and without 
meaning ; the Latin Gosj)el was a sealed hook, the Latin ser- 
vice a succession of nnintelligible sounds. The oflices and titles 
of the Clergy alone, at least of the Bishop and the Deacon, as 
well as the Monk, the Abbot, the Prior, the Cloister, were 
transferred and received as honoured strangers in the land, in 


Der Soliii, der Heilige Geist. 

<3 Der Herr, Heiinnd, Heil. 

« Notkex* and Otfried use “lienga.n und 
gnlgen.’' — Auferstehung, Eodolf Kaumer, 
b. iii. 

f Seele, Sunde, Scliuld, Heiligkeit, Giaiibe, 
Gebete, Reue, Basse, Beicbte, Bebebrung, 
limimel, Hoiie, Taufe, Heiiiger Abend- 
inahl. 

8 Rodolf Ranmer, b, iii. 

Ulphilas used tbe word praufetus. 
See ZabWs glossary to bis edition of Ul- 


pbilas, p. 7 0. The German ^-vord is Seber, 
or Wabrsager. 

» Weibnachfc. Ostam (in Anglo-Saxon, 
Eas.ter) parait avoir designe dans des temps 
plus andens une Deesse Gcrmanique dont 
la fete se ce'le'bi*ait rers la merne epoque que 
notre F^te de P^ues, et qui avait doniie son 
nom au mois d’Avril. — Grimm, Mytbologie, 
p. 267, 8vo., 2® edit., .I'c. &c. M. Regnier 
might .have added to bis authorities that of 
Bede, who in his de Comp. Tempovum gives 
this 'derivation .... Pfmgsten is Pentecost. 
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wMcIi tlie office was as new as the name.^ The 3Iart}T ’’ was . 
unknown but to Christianity, 'therefore the name lived The 
Church’’ the Teuton derived, perhaps tlnmigh the Cvotliic of 
Ulphilas, ihom the Greek but besides this single word tliere 
is no sign of Greek more than of Latin in the general Teutonic 
Christian language.'^ The-^-Bible of Ulphilas was that of. an 
ancient race, which passed away ■ with that race; it does not 
appear to have been known to the Germans east of thfi Elniie, 
or. to the' great body of the Teutons, who were coiiYerted 
to Christianity some centuries later, from the seTentli to the 
eleventh. The Germans who crossed the Ehine or the ^ilps 
came within the magic circle of the Latin; they submitted 
to a Latin Priesthood ; they yielded up their primitive Teu- 
ton, content with forcing many of their own words, which 
were of absolute necessity, perhaps some of their inflexions, 
into the language wiiich they migracioiisly adopted. The 
descendants of the Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, the BiirgundiaBS, 
the Lombards, by degrees spoke languages of wliich the Latin 
was the groundwork; they became in every sense Latin 
Christians. 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors were the fest Teutonic race which 
remained Teuton. It is a curious problem how the 
Eoman Missionaries from the South, and the Celtic 
Missionaries from the North, wrought the conversion, of Angio- 
Saxondom.'^ Probably the early conversions in most parts of the 
island were hardly more than ceremonial ; the substitution of one 
rite for another; the deposing one God and accepting another, 
of wdiich they knew" not much more than the name; and the 
subjection to one Priesthood, wffio seemed to have more pow'erfiil 
influence in heaven, instead of another who had ceased to com- 
mand success in w"ar, or other blessings which they expected at 
his hands. This appears from the ease and carelessness with 
wliich the religion was for some period accepted and thrown off 
again. As in the island, or in each separate kingdom, the Ohris- 


^ PfafFe, the more common word for 
Cleiicus, is from Papa. — Raumer, p. 295. 
It is curious that in the oldest translators 
the High Priests, Annas and Caiaphas, are 
Bishops, — Ibid, 297, 

^ Walafrid Strabo gives this derivation 
from the Greek throngh the Gothic. .. The 
word is, I believe, not found in the extant 


part of Ulphilas. 

“ Even the word ** Catholic” is super- 
seded hy “ Allgemeine.” 

® Augustine addressed Ethelbert through 
an interpreter. The Queen and her retinue 
were French, and used to intercourse with a 
Latin priesthood. 
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tiaii or tlie Heathen King, the Christian or the Heathen party 
was the stronger, so Clmstianity rose and fell. It was not till 
the rise of a Priesthood of Anglo-Saxon birth under Wilfrid, or 
during his time, that England received true Christian instruc- 
tion ; it was not till it had, if not an Anglo-Saxon ritual, Anglo- 
Saxon hjnmms, legends, poetry, sermons, that it can be properly 
caHed Christian ; and all those in their religious vocahulary are 
Teutonic, not Latin, It was in truth notorious that, even among 
the Priesthood, Latin had nearly died out, at least if not the 
traditional sldU of repeating its words, the knowledge of its 
meaning. 

Oiu' Anglo-Saxon Fathers were the first successful missionaries 
in Trans-Ehenane Germany. The Celt Columhan and St. Gall 
were hermits and coenobites, not missionaries; and with their 
Celtic may have communicated, if they encountered them, vdth 
the aboriginal Gauls, but they must clnefly have made their way 
through Latin. They settled within the pale of Eoman Gaul, 
built their monasteries on the sites of old Eoman cities; their 
proselytes (for they made monks at least, if not numerous con- 
verts to the faith) were GaUc-Eomans.? But no doubt the 
Anglo-Saxon of Winfrid (Boniface) and his brother apostles of 
Germany was the means of intercourse ; the Idndi’ed language 
enabled them to communicate freely and successfully with the 
un-Eomanised races : Teutons were the apostles of Teutons. It 
was through the persuasive accents of a tongue, m its sounds as 
in its wmrds closely resembling their own, not in the commanding 
tones of foreign Latin, that the religion found its way to their 
hearts and minds. Charlemagne’s conversions in the further 
north were at first through an instrument in harharous ages uni- 
versally understood, the sword. Charlemagne was a Teuton 
•warring on Teutons : he would need no interpreter for the brief 
message of Hs evangelic creed to the Saxons — Baptism or 

Columban has left a few lines of Latin celso, praesenti (prajstanti ?) pastonim 
poetry. "While his Celticism appears from pastori . . . huinillimtis celsissimo, agrestis 
his ohstinate adherence to the ancient urhano/' and the bold and definite language 
British usage about Easter, it is strange of the letter itself : Jamdiu enim potestos 
that he should be mixed up with the con- apud vos erit, quamdin recta ratio per- 
troyersy about the “ three Chapters.’’’ M, , manserit, Dolere se de infamia. qme 
Ampere has pointed out the singular con- cathedrfe S. l^etri inuritur.”- — Annal. Bene- 
ti’ast between the adulation of Columban’s diet. i. 274. Compare Ampfere, Hist. Lit. 
letter to Pope Boniface on this subject, de la Prance, iii. p. 9. The Gelt is a Latin 
“ pulcherrimo omnium totius Europ$B ecole- in. language leather than in thought, 
siarum capiti . . « Papas praadicto^ 
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deatli.” Tlieii‘ conyersion was but, tie sign of siiljinission. sliakeii 
off constantly during tlie long wai’S, and renewed on every siie- 
cessful inroad of tiie conqueror. But no doubt in tie bishopries 
and the monasteries^ the religious colonies with which Cliarle- 
niagiie. really achieved the Cluistianisation of a large part of 
Germany, .though the- services might be in Latin, the .schools 
.might„instruct in Latin, and the cloister language be Latin, 
German youths educated as Clergy or as Monks could not forget 
or entirely abandon their mother tongue, Latin and dieimaii 
became insensibly mingled, and interpenetrated each other. As 
to the general language of the country, there wns an absolute 
necessity that the strangers should jueld to the dominant Ten- 
touism, rather than, likeEome of old in her conquered provinces, 
impose their language on the subject people. The Empire of 
Charlemagne till Ms death maintained its unity. The great 
division began to prevail during the reign of Louis the Pious, 
betw^een the German and the Prank portions of the Emphe. By 
that time the Franks (though German was still spoken in the 
north-east, bet^veen the Ehine and the Meuse) had become 
blended and assimilated wdth those who at least had begun to 
speak the Langue d’Oil and the Langue d’Oe/ But before the 
oath at Strasburg had as it were pronounced the divorce between 
the two realms, Teutonic preachers had addressed German homi- 
lies to the people, parts of the Scripture had found them way 
into Germany, German vernacular poets bad begum to fannliariso 
the Gospel history to the German ear, the Monies as^^ired to be 
vernacular poets.® As in Anglo-Saxon England, so in the domi- 
nions of Louis the Pious, and of Lothaire, the Heliand, and the 
Harmony of the Gospels hy Otfried, had opened the Bilde, at 


^ Deni Kloster S. Gallen wird im lOten 
Jahrhnndert iiachgeriilimt, dass nur die 
Kleinsten Ivnabea seiner Scliule sich der 
Deutsclien Sprache bedienteii ; alle iibrigen 
aber mussten ibre Conversation Lateinisch 
fillii'en. In den moisten Falien aber lief 
natiirlicb der Gebraucb der Deutschen 
Muttersprache neben dem der Lateinischen 
lier. Daher enstand jene M isobung La- 
teiniseber mit Deutsche Worte, die wir in 
so vielen Glossen bandscriften der Althbch- 
deiitschen Zeit bnden, Man erklarte bei 
der Anslegung Lateiniscber Texte die 
sebwierigeren Worter entweder durcb ge- 
laiibgere Lateinisebe oder anch durcb ent- 


spreebende Dentsebe. Dadiirch mussie eine 
fortdauernde Wechselwirkung zwischen 
dem lateinischen und Deiitscben in den 
Klostem enisteben. — Raumery p. 20 1. 
Otfried, the Oeraan sacred poet, owed his 
education to the scholar and theologian, H. 
Bhabanus MaurUvS. 

See above, from the canons of the 
Councils of Tours, Rbeims, and Mentz, 

® See on the Vienna fragments of the 
old German translation of St. Matthew, 
and the version of the Gospel Hai’mony of 
Ammianus, Notker’s Psalms, the Lord’s 
prayer, and Creed. — Raumer, pp. 35 ct 
$pqq. 
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least tlie I^ew Testament,. to tie. popular ear. Tie HeHand.was 
mitten in tie dialect of Lower Saxony. Otfried, a Monk of 
Weissenberg m .Alsace, mote in Higi .German. , Tie Heliand is . 
alliteratiYO verse, Otfried in rhyme. Otfried mote his holy 
poem to wean the minds of men from then worldly songs ; the 
history of the Eedeemer was to supplant the songs of the old 
German heroes. How far Otfried succeeded in his pious design 
is not known, but even in the ninth century other Chiistian 
poetry, a poem on St. Petei’, a legend of St. Gall, a poem on 
the miracles of the Holy Land, introduced Christian thoughts 
and Christian imagery into the hearts of the people.^ 

Thus Christianity began to speak to manldnd in Greek ; it had 
spoken for centuries in the commanding Latin ; henceforth it 
was to address a large part of the world in Teutonic. France 
and Spain were Eomanised as well as Chilstianised. Germany 
was Christianised, but never Eomanised. England, Germanised 
by the Anglo-Saxon conquest, was partially Eomanised again by 
the Normans, who, in their province of France, had entirely 
yielded to the Gallo-Eoman element. Westward of the Eliine 
and south of the Danube, the German conquerors were but a 
few, an armed aristocracy; in Germany they were the mass of 
the people. However, therefore, Eoman religion, to a certain 
extent Eoman law, ruled eastward of the Ehine, each was a 
domiciled stranger. The Teuton in character, in habits, in lan- 


guage, remained a Teuton. As their tribes of old united for 
conquest ; the conquest achieved, severed again to erect inde- 
pendent kingdoms ; as the Eoman Empne in Germany was at 
last but a half-naturalised fiction, controlled, limited, fettered by 


* On the Heliand and on Otfried see the 
powerful criticism of Gerviniis, Oescliichte 
der Poetischen National Literatur der 
Deutschen, i. p. 84, et seqq. Neither are 
translators ; they are rather paraphrasis of . 
the Gospel. The Saxon has more of the 
popular poet, Otfried more of the religious 
teacher ; in Otfried the poet appears, in the 
Saxon he is lost in his poetry. Where the 
Saxon leaves the text of the Gospel, it is in 
places where the popular poetry offers him 
matter and expression for epic amplification 
or adornment, as in the Murder of the 
Innocents ; and where in the description of 
the Last Judgement he reminds us of, the 
Scandinavian imagery of the destruction of 
the world : in this not altogether unlike 


the fragment of the Muspeli edited by 
Schmeller. Instead of this, Otfried cites 
passages of the Prophets Joel and Ze- 
phaniah. On the whole, the Saxon has an 
epic, Otfried a lyric and didactic character, 
Gervimis thinks but meanly of Otfried as a 
poet. The whole passage is striking and 
instructive. The Heliand has been edited 
by Schmeller • and Otfried best by Graff, 
Konigsberg, 1831. Compare Lachinan’s 
article in Ersch und Gruber’s Encyciopadie, 
The Poem on St. Gall exists only in a frag- 
ment of a Latin translation in Pertz, ii. p. 
33. The first is in Hoffman, Geschichte 
des Deutschen Kirchenliedes ; the last in 
Vit, Altman, in Fez. Script, Her. Austj'iac. 
I p. 117. 
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■tlie iiidepeiiclent Kings, Princes, and' Prelates': so, as oiir History 
lias shown, there was a constant struggle in the Cxerinan Church™ 
man between the Churchman and the Teuton— a gravitating 
tendency towards Eoman unity in the Churchman, a repulsion 
towards independence in the Teuton. But for the Imperial 
claims on Italy and on Eome, which came in aid of the ecclesi- 
astical centralisation under the Papacy, Teutonism might per- 
haps have much earlier bui’st free from the Latin unity. 

The Korman conquest brought England back into the Eoman 
pale ; it warred as sternly against the independence of the Anglo- 
Saxon Bishop as against that of the Anglo-Saxon thane ; it in- 
troduced the Latin religious phraseology. Hence in Englaiid 
we ill many cases retain and use almost indiflerently both the 
Latin and the Teutonic terms ; in some instances only we in- 
flexibly adhere to our vernacular religious language, and show a 
loyal predilection for the Saxon tongue. God ” and the Lord” 

retain their uiiiiivaded majesty. The Son ” admits no rival, 
but we admit the Holy Spirit as w’-ell as the Holy Q-hoBt^ but the 
Holy Ghost ‘^Csaiictifies.” The attributes of God, except his 
Alniightiness and his wisdom, are more often used in theo- 
logical discussion than in popular speech. Therefore liis 
mpresence,” his ommscience” (be is also -^all-knowing”), his 
ubiquity,” his “ infinity,” his incomprehensibility,” are Latin. 
In the titles of Ghrist, ‘^the Saviour,” the ^'Eedeemer,” the 
^^Intercessor,” except in the Atonement,” instead of the ^‘Pro- 
pitiation or Eeconciliation,” Latin has obtained the mastery. 
Sin ” is Saxon ; righteousness ” a kind of common property ; 
mercy and love ” may contend for pre-eminence ; goodness ” 
is genuine German; faith and charity” are Latin; ‘Hove,” 
German. We awmit Doomsday, or the Day of Judgement 
but Heaven and Hell ” are pure Teutonisms."^ Baptism ” is 
Latinised Greek. The Lord’s Supper ” contests with the 
Eucharist ;” the “ Holy Communion ” mingles the two. 
Easter” is our Paschal Eeast. We speak of Gentiles and 
Pagans, as w^ell as Heathens.” Our inherited Greek, 
“Church,” retains its place; as does “priest,” from the Greek 
presbyter. In common with all Teutons, our ecclesiastical titles, 
with ibis exception, are borrowed. 

“ The German Heiden is clearly analogous in its meaning to Pagan ; the word is not 
the Greek Ethnic. 
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During tliis period of suspended Teiitomc , life iii , Engian^^ 
.Germany liad not yet .receded into-her ' rigid Teiitonism. , The 
Crusades united .Gliristendom, Latin and German, in nnresistiiig ^ 
.and spoiitaiieons confederacy. The Franks, as has been seen, 
were 'in the-; 'Tan; Germany followed sluggishly, reluctantly,, at 
intervals,: : made at least two, great paroxysmal efforts tinder,, the,' 
Emperors, who themselves headed the armaments, but then col- 
lapsed into, something bordering on, apathy. . From that time 
only single Princes and Prelates girt themselves ^vitli the Oi'oss. 

The long feud, the open war of the Emperors and the Popes, -was 
no strife between the races; the Emperor warred not for Ger- 
man interests, but for his own; it was as King of the Eomans, 
with undefined rights over the Lombard and Tuscan cities, later 
as Eing of Naples as well as Emperor of Germany, that he main- 
tained the internecine strife. If Frederick 11. had been a Ger- 
man, not a Sicilian ; if Hs capital had been Odogiie or Mentz or 
Angsbnrg, not Palermo or Naples ; if his courtly language, the 
language of his statesmen and poets, had been a noble German, 
rising above the clasliing and confused dialects of High and Low^, 
Franconian, Swabian, Bavarian ; if he had possessed the powder 
and the Avill to legislate for Germany as he legislated for Apulia, 
different might have been the issue of the conflict. 

Throughout all this period, the true medimval period, Ger- 
many was as mediceval as the rest of Cliristeiidom. Her poets 
■were as fertile in chivalrous romances; whether translated or 
founded on those of the Trouvferes, there is not a poem on any of 
the great cycles, the classical or that from ancient history, those 
of Charlemagne or of Artlmr, not a tale of adventure, wdiich has 
not its antitype in German verse, in one or other of the predo- ^ 
minant dialects. The legends of the Saints of all classes and 
countries (the romances of religious adventure) are drawn out 
with the same inexhaustible fecundity, to the same interminable 
length."" The somewhat later Minnesingers echo the amatory 
songs of the Troubadours; and everywhere, as in France and 
England, the vernacular first mingles in grotesque incongruity 
with the Latin Mystery; scenes of less dignity, sometimes 

* Many of these poems, sacred and pro- j are in course of publication at Quedlinburg', 
fane, of enormous length, Titurel, the in, the Bibliothek der Deutschen Kationai 
Kaiser Chronik, Kutrun, as well as the hifceratux*. 
great Passional ” and the ” Maiienleben/^ 
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broadly comic in, tlie .vulgar 'tongue,- are interpolated /.into, tlie 
more solemn and stately Latin spectacle. 

/ 'Wlien tlie Norman dynasty, and witli, the Norman dynasty 
the dominance of the Norman language came to an end, nearly 
at the same period the English constitrftion and the English 
language began to develope themselves in their miiigied cha- 
racter, but with Teiitoiiism resuming its superiority. As in the 
constitution the Anglo-Saxon common law, so .in the structure 
and vocabulary of the language the Anglo-Saxon wms the broad 
groundwork. Eoetry rose' with: the language ;" and it .is singular ' 
to observe that the earliest English poems of original force and 
fancy (we had before only the dry dull histories of Wace, and 
Eobert of Gloucester, Norman rather than English^'), the Vision 
and the Creed of Piers Ploughman, wliile they borrow their 
allegorical images from the school of the Eomance of the Eose, 
adopt the alliterative verse of the old Anglo-Saxon. The Eomance 
of the Eose by its extraordinary popularity had introduced the 
Impersonated Virtues and Vices, which had almost chiven out the 
knights and the saints of the Eomance and the Legend ; instead 
of the wild tale of cliivalrous adventime, or the holy martyrdom, 
poetry became a long and weary allegory : even the Slystery 
before long gave place to the Morality. In some degree this 
may have been the Morals of Christianity reasserting coequal 
dignity and importance against ritual observances and blind 
sacerdotal authority : it is constantly rebuking with grave so- 
lemnity, or keen satire, the vices of the Clergy, the Monks, and 
the Friars. 

Before Chaucer, even before Wycliffe, appeared with his rude 
satire, Ms uncouth alliterative verse, his homely sense, and inde- 
pendence of thought, the author of Piers Ploughman’s Visi 


ision.^ 


This extraordinary manifestation of the religion, of the language, 
of the social and political notions, of the English character, of the 
condition, of the passions and feelings of rural and provincial 
England, commences, and with Chaucer and Wycliffe completes 


^ The Ormnlum, excellently edited hy 
Dr. Meadows WTiite, Oxford, 185S, is & 
paraphrase of the Gospels (it is curipns to 
compare it with the older Teutonic ,He- 
liaiid and Otfried) in verse and language, of 
a kind of transition period, by some' called 
semi-Saxon. See on the Ormulum, Introduc- 


tion to Boswortifs Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 

* The Vision bears its date about 1365. 
Chaucer’s great work is about twenty years 
later. Wycliffe was hardly known, but by 
his tract on. the Last Days, before 1370. 
Whitaker, p. xxxvi. and last note to Intro- 
dtietion. Also Wright’s Preface. 
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tlie.reYelatioii of tMs traasition period, the reign of Edward III.,, 
Tliroiigliout its institutions, language, religions sentiment, Teu-, 
tonisin is now holding its first initiatory struggle with Latin 
Christianity. In Chaucer is heard a voice from the couii, from 
the castle, from the city, from universal England. AU orders of 
society live in Ms verse, with the truth and originality of indi- 
vidual being, yet each a type of every rank, class, every religious 
and social condition and pursuit. And there can be no doubt 
that his is a voice of freedom, of more or less covert hostility to 
the MerarcMcal system, though more playful and with a poet’s 
genial appreciation of all wHch was true, healtlifal, and beaiitifiil 
in the old faith. In Wychffe is heard a voice from the Eni- 
versity, from the seat of theology and scholastic plulosoi>hy, from 
the centre and stronghold of the Merarchy ; a voice of revolt and 
defiance, taken up and echoed in the pulpit throrighoiit the land 
against the sacerdotal domination. In the Vision of Piers Plough- 
man is heard a voice from the wild Malvern HiUs, the voice it 
should seem of an humble parson, or secular priest. He has 
passed some years in London, but Ms home, liis heart is among 
the poor rural population of central Mercian England. Tra- 
dition, uncertain tradition, has assigned a name to the Poet, 
Eobert Langland, born at Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire, and 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Whoever he was, he wrote in liis pro- 
vincial idiom, in a rhythm perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon times 
familiar to the popular ear ; if it strengthened and deepened tliat 
feeling, no doubt the poem was the expression of a strong and 
wide-spread feeling. It is popular in a broader and lower sense 
than the mass of vernacular poetry in’ Germany and England. 
We must rapidly survey the religion, the politics, the poetry of 
the Ploughman. 

The Visionary is no disciple, no precmrsor of Wycliffe in Ms 
broader religious views ; the Loller of Piers Ploughman is no 
Lollard; he applies the name as. a term of reproach for a lazy 
indolent vagrant.®' The Poet is no dreamy speculative theo- 
logian ; he acquiesces seemingly with unquestioning faith in the 
creed and in the usages of the Church, He is not profane but 
reverent as to the Virgin and the Saints. Pilgrimages, pe- 


’ ♦ Passus Sextus, p. 75 and elsewhere, . and loitering on Fridays or Feast Days at 
tolleris life is begging at buttery haUhes,^ Cburcli, p. 76, 
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nances, oHations on the altar, ahsolntion, he does not reject, 
though they are all nought in comparison ndth lioliness and 
charity ; on Transnbstantiation and the Eeal Presence and the 
Sacraments he is almost silent, but his silence is that of submis- 
sion not of doubt.^ It is in his intense absorbing moral feeling 
that lie is beyond his age: with him outward obseryaiiees are 
but hollow shows, mockeries, hypocrisies ^Yit}lout the inward 
power of religion. It is not so much in his keen cutting satire 
on all matters of the Church as his solemn installation of Eeasoii 
and Conscience as the guides of the self-diiected soul, that lie is 
brealdng the yoke of sacerdotal domination : in his constant 
appeal to the plainest, simplest Scriptiual truths, as in them- 
selves the whole of religion, he is a stern reformer. The sad 
serious Satirist, in his contemplation of the wmdd aroimd him, 
the w^ealth of the world and the w^oe,° sees no liojie, no consola- 
tion but in a new order of things, in which if the hierarchy shall 
subsist, it shall subsist in a form, with pow’-ers, in a spirit totally 
opposite to that which now rules mankind. The mysterious 
Piers the Ploughman seems to designate from what quarter 
that reformer is to arise. Piers the Ploughman, who at one 
time was a sort of impersonation of the industrious and at the 
same time profoundly religious man, becomes at. the close Piers 
Pardon Ploughman, the great publisher of the pardon of man- 
kind through Olirist. In him is the teacMiig, absolving powder of 
the Chxmch ; he is the great assertor and conservator of Unity. 

With Wyclifife, with the spiritual Franciscans, Langiand 
ascribes all the evils, social and religious, of the dreary wmdd 
to the W'Calth of the Clergy, of the Monks, and the still more 


incongruous wealth of the Mendicants. With them he asserts 


the right, the duty, the obligation of the temporal Sovereign to 
despoil the hierarchy of their corrupting and fatal riches.^ As 


^ There is a Teiy curious passage as to 
the questions even then agitated : — 

" I have Heard High men.—eating at the table, 

Carp as though they Clerks were, — of Christ 
and his might. 

And laid Faults on the Father— that Formed 
ua all . . . 

Whjr would our Saviour Suffer,— Such a worm 
in his bliss 

That beguiled the woman,— and the man after.” 

—Wright, 179. 

The religious poet puts down these questions 
with holy indignation. 

I quote mostly from Dr, W^hitaker's 
edition, sometimes from W^right’s, taking 


the liberty of modernising only the spelling, 
which shows how near most of it is to our 
vernacular English. 

® And Marvellously me Met— as I Ifay you 

All the Wealth of the XVorld— and the Woe 
both,”— p. 2. 

d For if Possession he Poison— and imPerfect 
these make 

The Heads of Holy Church, 

It were Charity to discharge them for Holy 
Cliurch sake, 

And Ihirge them of the old Poison.” 

— p. 298. 

See the whole passage. 
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lie lias iiotliiiig of tlie scliolastic , snbtletj^, , of ■ tlie Preclestiii- 
ariaiiisiii, or 'speeiilatiTe freedom of Wy-cliftej so, lie lias 'nothing 
of tlie wM spMtiialist belief in' the propbecies of ages to come. 
With .'tlie Fratieelli, to Mm the fatal gift of 'Constantine was the 
doom of true, religion; with them he almost adores poverty, but 
it' iS'. industrious dovm-trodden rustic poverty; not .'that' of the 
impostor beggar,® common in his days, and denounced as sternly 
as by the political economy of omr' own, still less of the religious 
mendicant. Both these are fiercely excluded from Ms all-em- 
braeing charity/ 

Langland is Antipapal, yet he can admire an ideal Pope, a 
general pacificator, reconciling the Sovereigns of tliewnrld to 
universal amity.^ It is the actual Pope, the Pope of Avignon 
or of Eome, levjTOg the wmlth of the world to slay mankind, 
who is the object of liis bitter invective.^^ The Cardmals he de- 
nounces with the same indignant scorn ; but chiefly the Oardiiial 
Legate, whom he has seen in England riding in his pride and 
pomp, with lewdness, rapacity, merciless extortiGn. insolence in 
Ms train/ Above all, Ms hatred (it might seem that on this all 
honest English indignation was agreed) is against the Mendicant 
orders. Of the older monks there is almost total silence. For 
St. Benedict, for St. Dominic, for St. Francis he has the pro- 
fouiidest reverence.^ But it is against their degenerate sons 
that he arrays Ms allegorical Host ; the Friars furnish every 
impersonated vice, are foes to every virtue ; his bitterest satire, 
his keenest irony (and these weapons he wields with wonderful 
poetic force) are against their dissoluteness, their idleness, their 
pride, their rapacity, their arts, their Hes, their hypocrisy, their 


® See Passus iv, wlicre Waster refuses I 
to Work, and Piers summons Want to seize ■ 
him by the paunch; and wring him well, , 
The whole conti'ast of the industrious and 
idle poor is remarkable. Also the Im- 
postors and Jolly Beggars, as of our own 
days, and the favourable view of “ God’s 
Minstrels.” — ^V^hitaker, p, 154. This pas- 
sage was not in Mr. Wright’s copy. 

^ Pass. vi. p. 76. 

S "Sithen, Prayed to the Pope,-— have Pity of 
Holy Church, 

And no Grace to Grant — till Good love were. 

Among ail Kind of Kings— over Christian 
people, 

Command all Confessors that any King shrive 
> ; Enjoin him Peace for his Penance — and Per- 
petual forgiveness.”— p. 85. 


^ Simony and Civil go to Pome to put 
themselves under the Pope’s protection.— 
P. hi. p. 36. 

** And God amend the Pope— that Pillelh Holy 
Church, ^ 

And Glaimeth by force to be King— to be 
Keeper over Christendom, 

And Counteth not how Christian Men be 
Killed and robbed, 

And Findeth Folk to Fight,— and Christian 
blood to spill.’'— Do Best, p. l, p. 389. 

Compare p. 297. 

i “The Conn try is the Curseder,— that Cardinals 
Come in, 

And where they Lie and Linger,— Lechery 
there relgneih.”— Wright, p, 420. 

^ Pass. V. p, 70. 
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intnisioii into tlie functions of the Clergy, their delicate attire, 
their dainty feasts, their magnificent buildings/"^ even their 
proud learning ; above all their hardness, their pitilessness to 
the poor, their utter want of charity, which with Langland is the 
virtue of virtues. 

A^gainst the is hardly less severe;^" he sternly con- 

demns their dastardly desertion of then flocks, when during the ^ 
great plague they crowded to London to live an idle life ; that 
idle life he describes with singular spirit and zest. Yet he seems 
to recognise the Priesthood as of Divine institution. Against the 
whole host of officials, pardoners, summoners. Archdeacons, and 
their functionaries ; against lawyers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
he is everywhere fiercely and contemptuously criminatory. 

His political views are remarkable,^ He has a notion of a 
king ruling in the affections of the people, with Eeasoii for his 
chancellor, Conscience for his justiciary. On such a King the 
commonalty would cheerfully and amply bestow sufficient revenue 
for all the dignity of his office, and the exigencies of the state, even 
for his conquests. Ko doubt that Commonalty would first have 
absorbed the wealth of the hierarchy.^ He is not absolutely supe- 
rior to that hatred of the French, nor even to the ambition for the 
conquest of France engendered by Edward’s wars and by his vic- 
tories. And yet liis slirewd common sense cannot but see the 
injustice and cruelty of those aggressive and sanguinary wars.^ 


™ He scoffs at those who ^yis^l their 
names to appear in the rich painted win- 
dows of the Franciscan churches. The 
Friar absolves Mede (Bribery) — > i 

“ And si then he seyde, ' 

We have a window in werkynge. 

■\Voidest thou glaze that gable, 

And grave there thj name, 

Xiglier should thy soul be 
Heaven to have.’* — Wright, p. 46. 

There is a full account in “ the Creed ** of 
a spacious and splendid Dominican Con- 
vent, very curious. The Creed is of a 
later date, hy another author, an avowed 
Lollard. 

” He declares that the Clergy shall fall : 
as the Templars had fallen, — Do Bet, i, p. 
297. But compare Wright, i. p. 233. 

® There is a strange cross of aristor 
craticai feeling in Langland's levelling i 
notions. That slaves and bastards should ; 
be advanced to be clergymen is a crying ' 
grievance. They should be sons of frank- 
lins and freemen, if not of Lords : 


“ And such Bondsmens Bairns have Been made 
Bishops, 

And Barons Bastards have Been Archdeacons, 
And Soapers (soap-boilers) and their Sons for 
Silver have been Knights, 

•And Lords sons their Labourers." 

The Barons mortgaged their estates to go 
to the wars. They were bought, tliis is 
curious, by traders. 

P What the Commons require of the 
King is Law, Love, and Truth, and himself 
for their Lord antecedent (p. 57) : 

« And I dare Lay my Life that Love would Lend 
. that silver 

To Wage (to pay the wages of) them, and help 
Win that thou Wittest after. 

More than all the Merchants, or than the Mitred 
Bishops, 

Or Lombards of Lucca, that Live by Love as 
Jews.”— p. ^4. 

^ Had Mede been Seneschal in France, 
K. Edward would have conquered the 
length and breadth of the land. — ^Fass. iv. 
p, 51, In another passage, he had won 
France by gentleness. — ^Do Wei, p. 250. . 
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■ ■ As .a Poet Langiaiid lias many kigli .qiialities.. :■ He is creating 
: Ms own language, and tliat in a rude and remote proMnce : . its 
groundwork is Saxon-Eiiglisli, exclusiwely so in most^of its words 
and ill its idioms. It admits occasionally Freiick words, - but 
" tiiey appear like strangers; .bis Latinisms, and words, of Latin 
■descent, "iniglit seem drawn directly from tbe YiilgateBcriptmes 
■and tbe Gbiircb seryices. , These be constantly cites ■'in 'the ori- 
ginal Latin. With bis Anglo-Saxon albteratioii there is a 
'■.•cadence or rhythm in bis Terse; wliile^ Chaucer is', writing^ in 
rhyme Langland seems utterly ignorant of that poetic artifice. 
The whole poem is an allegory, by no means iTithout plan^ hut 
that plan obscure, broken, and confused; I am inclined to think 
wanting its close. The Allegory is all Hs own. The uniyersal 
outburst of Allegory- at tliis time in Paris, in G-ermany, in Eng- 
land is remarkable. It had full TGgue in Paris, in Eutebeuf, 
and in the Eomance of the Eose, which Chaucer translated into 
English. As the chivalrous romance and the fabliaux had 
yielded to the aUegorical poem, so also the drama. It might 
seem, as we have said, as if the awakening moral sense of men, 
Aveary of the saints, and angels, and deA-nls, delighted in those 
impersonations of the uiicliristian vices and Christian virtues. 
That AAdiich to us is languid, wearisome, unreal, seized most 
powerfully on the imagination of all orders. hTor had allegory 
fulfilled its office in the imaginative realm of letters till it had 
called forth Spenser and Bunyan. Langland, I am disposed to 
think, approaches much nearer to Bunyan than the Eomance of 
the Eose to the Eaiiy Queen. But Langland, with all his bold- 
ness, and clearness, and orig-inality, had too much Avhich Avas 
temporary, much Avhich could not but become obsolete. Buii- 
yan’s vision Avas more simple, had more, if it may be so said, of 
the moral, or of the scheme, of perpetual, universal Christianity. 
But Spenser himself has hai'dly surpassed some iew touches by 
Avhich Langland has designated his personages ; and there is at 
times a keen quiet irony too fine for Bunyan. 

The Poem is manifestly in two parts : the poet, asleep on the 
Malvern Hills, beholds the whole world ; eastward a magnificent 
tOAA^er, the dwelling of Truth ; opposite a deep dale, the abode of 
unblessed spirits ; between them a wide plain, in which mankind 
are following all their avocations. He dwells rapidly on the 
evils and abuses of all Orders. A stately lady, in AAhite raiment 
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(Holy Cliureli) offers lierself as guide to tlie Oastle of Trutlij in 
wHcli is seated the Blessed Trinity. Tlie first fiye jmssages of 
the first part are on the redress of civil wrongs, the last on the 
correction of religions abuses. Mede (Bribery) with all her 
crew are on one side; Conscience, who refuses to be wedded 
to Mede/ with Eeason on the other. It closes with the 
King’s appointment of Conscience as his Justiciary, of Eea- 
son as his Chancellor. In the Sixth Passage the Dreamer 
awakes ; he enconiiters Eeason. As Eeason with Gonscience is 
the great antagonist of social and political evil, so again, Eeason, 
vested as a Pope, with Conscience as his Cross Bearer, is alone 
to subdue religions evil. For that evil God is visiting the earth 
\¥ith aviiil pestilences and storms. To avert God’s WTath the 
domestic duties mnst be observed with fervent affection ; the 
Pope mnst have pity on the Church, the religions Orders keep 
to their rnle, those who go on pilgrimages to the Saints seek 
rather Trnth. Trnth is the one eternal object of man. After 
Eepentance has brought all the seven deadly sins to confession® 
(a strange powerful passage), Hope blows a trumpet, wiiose 
blast is to compel mankind to seek Grace from Christ to find 
out Truth. But no pilgrim who has wnndered over the world 
can show the way to Trnth. Now suddenly arises Piers Plough- 
man ; he has long known Truth ; he has been her faitliful fol- 
lowei*. Meekness and the Ten Commandments are the w^ay to, 
Grace is the Portress of the noble Castle of Trnth. After some 
time Trnth reveals herself. She commands Piers to stay at 
home, to tend liis plough ; of the young peasantry industry in 
their calling is their highest duty ; to the laborious poor is 

^ Conscience objects to iMede that she is 
false and ihithless, misleading men by her 
treasure, leading wives and widows to 
wantonness. Falsehood and she undid the 
King’s Father (Edward 11. poisoned 
Popes, impaired hoiy Church; she is a- 
strurapet to the basest Sizoiirs of the com- 
mon law, summoners of the civil law prize 
her highly, sheriffs of counties would be 
undone ■without her, for she causes men to 
forfeit lands and lives; vshe bribes gaolei*s 
to let out prisoners, imprisons true men, 
hangs the innocent. She caves not for 
being excommunicated in the Consistory 
Court; she buys absolution by a cope to 
the Commissary. She can do almost, as 
much work as the King’s Privy Seal in 
120 days. She is intimate With, the Pope, 
as provisoi’s show.. She and Simony seal. 


his Bulls. She consecrates Bishops with- 
out learning. She presents Hectors to pre- 
bends, maintains priests in keeping concu- 
bines and begetting bastards conti’ary to 
the Canon, &c. &c. — P. iii. p. 46. 

* The confession of Covetousness is ad- 
mirable : — 

Didst tliou ever make restitution ? 
Yes, I once Robbed some Chapmen, and Eified 
their trunks." 

Covetousness would go hang herself — hut 
even for her Eepentance has comfort - 

** Have Mercy in thy Mind— and with thy Mouth 
beseech it. 

For Goddes Mercy is More— than all his other 
■worlcs, 

, And all the Wickedness of the World— that man 
might Work or think 

Is no More to the Mercy of God — than in the Sea 
a glede (a spark of fire).”— Wright, p. 94. 
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offerecl pleiiaiy pardon, aiicl to those- ''vrEo protect .'tliem, Kings 
wlio rule ill ligliteousiiess, Koly ' Bishops ' who justly maintain 
Church discipline. Less plenary pardon is besto^•^'ecl on less 
perfect men, inerchants, lar^yers who plead for hire. What is 
this pardon? it is read by a Priest; it contains but these words : 

They that have done good shall go into life eternal, they that 
have done evil into everlasting fire.” ^ 

Thus with Piers Ploughman, a holy Christian life, a life of 
love, of charity, of charity especially to the poor, is all in all ; 
on the attainment of that life dw^ells the second Vision, the latter 
part of the poem. There are three personages by the plain 
names of Do Well, Do Bet (do better), and Do Best. The wKole 
of this ascent thi*ough the different degrees of the Christian life 
is described with w^onderful felicity; every powder, attribute, 
faculty of man, every vhtue, every vice is impersonated with the 
utmost life and truth. The result of the wdiole is that the 
essence of the Clnistian life, the final end of Do Well, is charity. 
Do Bet appears to have a higher office, to teach other men ; 
and this part closes with a splendid description of the Eedeemer’s 
life and passion, and that which displays the poetic power of 
Kobert Langland higher perhaps than any other passage, that 
mysterious part of the Saviour’s function between liis passion 







and resurrection commonly called the harrowing of hell,” the 
deliverance of the spirits in prison.^ In Do Best Piers Plough- 


* It is added — 

For T^'ise men ben iiolclen 
To Purchase you Pardon and the Popes bulles, 

At the Dreadful Doom -when the Dead shall 
arise, 

And Gome all before Christ, acCounts to yield 
How thou reddest thy Life here, and his Jjaws 
kept. * * * * 

A Pouch full of Pardons there, nor Pi'ovincials 
Ijetters, 

Though ye be Found in the Fraternity of all the 
Four Orders, 

And have InDulgences Double fold, if Do Wei 
you help, 

I set your Patents and your Pardons at one Pisa 
worth/' — Wright, i. p. 150. 

" It is odd that Mabamet CMahonoet) 
defends the realm of Lucifer against the 
Lord with guns and mangonels — a whim- 
sical anticipation of Milton. “ There had 
been a loud C17, Lift up your heads, ye 
gates, and be ye lift up, ye everla^ing 
doors.^’ At length, 

" What Lord art thou ? quoth Lucifer, A voice 
; aLoudsaid, 

The Lord of Might and of Heaven, that Made all 
.tfcdngs, 

PuTseofmiS' Dim place. Anon unDo the gates 


That Christ may comen in, the King’s son of 
heaven. 

And with that Break Hell Brake, with all Belial’s 
Bars, 

Hor any Wight or Ward Wide opened the gates, 
Patriarchs and Prophets, Populus in tenebris, 
Sang out with Saint John, Ecce Agnus Dei.” 

I am tempted to give the close of this canto 
— so characteristic of the poem. He hud 
said in Latin, Mercy and CLority have met 
.iogether; Eighteousness and Peace have 
; kissed each other : — 

" Truth Trumpeted - them, and sung ‘ Te Deum 
laudamus,’ 

And then saLiited Love, in a Loud note, 

Ecce quam bonum et quom jocundum est habitare 
fratres in unutn. 

Till the Day Dawned, there Damsels Daunsed, 
That men Bang to the Eesurrection. And with 
that I awaked. 

And called Kitty my wife, and Kalotte my 
daughter, 

A Else and go Eeverence Gods Eesiirrection, 
And Creep on knees to the Gross, and Kiss it for 
a jewel, 

And liightfallest of Eellqiies, none Eicher on 
earth. 

For Gods Blessed Body it Bare for our Bote (good). 
And it a Feareth the Fiend ^ for such is the might 
May no Grisly Ghost Glide where it shadowetb." * 
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man appears as a Mud of impersonation of, tlie SaTioiir, orof Iiis. 
faith ; the Holy Ghost 'descends. upon him,, in lightning ; , ..Grace 
arrays him with wonderful power to sustain the war mth coining 
Anticlirist ; Piety has bestowed upon him four stout oxen (the 
ETangelists) to till the earth; four bullocks to harrow the land 
(the four Latin Fathers), who harrow into it the Old and New 
Testaments; the grain which Piers sows is the cardinal Yirtiies. 
The poem concludes with the resurrection and war of Antichrist, 
in wMch Piers, if victor, is hardly victor — “ a cold and comfort- 
less conclusion,’’ says the learned editor, Br. '\^Tdtaker. I am 
persuaded that it is not the actual or the designed conclusion. 
The last Passage of Bo Best can hardly have been intended to 
be so much shorter than the others. The poet may have broken 
off indeed in sad despondency, and left liis design unfinished ; 
he may have been prevented from its completion ; or, what is 
far less improbable, considering the way in which the Poem has 
survived, the end may have been lost. 

The Poet who could address such opinions, though wrapt up 
ill prudent allegory, to the popular ear, to the ear of the pea- 
santry of England ; the people who could listen with delight to 
such strains, ivere tar advanced towards a revolt from Latin Cliris- 
tianity. Truth, true religion, was not to be found with, it was 
not known by, Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, Clergy, Monks, Friars. 
It was to be sought by man himself, by the individual man, by 
the poorest man, under the sole gnidance of Eeason, Conscience, 
and of the Grace of God, vouchsafed directly, not through any 
intermediate human being, or even Sacrament, to the self- 
directing soul. If it yet respected all existing doctrines, it 


^ ^ respected tliem not as resting on traditional or sacerdotal au- 
thority. There is a manifest appeal throughout, an unconscious 
installation of Scripture alone, ^ as the ultimate judge ; the test 
of everything is a moral and purely religious one, its agreement 
with holiness and charity. 

1 English prose in Wycliffe’s Bible,' the higher English poetry 

in its true father, Chaucer, maintained this prevailing and domi- 

* « And is Run to Religion, and hath Rendered — Wright, p. 182. I take the opportunity 
the Bible, of observing that the famous prophecy, 

%voiS^^^Wd >-bt Paufs ascribed to Langland, about the King who 

^ ’ should suppress the monasteries, is merely 

He (quotes, ^‘Ye suifer fools gladly” (1 a vague and general prediction; though 
Cor.), Is this Wyclifl'e? Clergy (Theo- the naming the Abbot of Abingdon is a 
logy) w^eds a wife ; her name is iksnptiire. lucky coincidence. — See Wright, p. 192, 
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iiaiit Tentoiiisiii. Wycliffe’s Bible, as translated from tlie Vul- 
gate, liacl not so entirely sbaken off tie trammels of Latiiiity' as 
our .later Yersions.;;. but, tbis first bold assertion of Teutonic .inde-' ■■■' 
pendeiice immeasurably strengtliened,.eYen in its lan,gnage, tliat' 
independence. It tasked tlie language, as it were, to its ntiiiost 
vigour, copiousness, and flexibility: and by tins putting it to 
the trial, forced out all those latent and undeveloped qualities. 
It was constantly striving to be English, and by striving became 
so more and more. Compare the freedom and versatility of 
Wycliffe’s Bible with Wycliffe’s Tracts. Wycliffe has not only 
advaiiced in the knowledge of purer and more free religion, he 
is becoming a master of pmrer and more free English. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, among the most remarkable of poets, was 
in nothing more remarkable than in being most emphatically an 
English poet. Chaucer lived in courts and castles : he was in 
the service of the King, he was a retainer of the great Duke of 
Lancaster. In the court and in the castle, no doubt, if any- 
where, with the Norman chivalrous magnificence lingered what- 
ever remained of Norman manners and language. Chaucer had 
served in the armies of King Edward III. ; he had seen almost 
all the more flourishing countries, many of the great cities, of 
the Continent, of Flanders, France, Italy. It may be but a 
romantic tradition, that at the wedding of Violante to the great 
Duke of Milan he had seen Petrarch, perhaps Boccaccio, and 
that Froissart too was present at that splendid festival. It may 
he but a groundless inference firom a misinterpreted passage in 
his poems, that he had conversed with Petrarch (November, 
1372) ; but there is unquestionable evidence that Chaucer was 
at Genoa under a commission from the Crovm. He visited 
brilliant Florence, perhaps others of the noble cities of Italy. 
Five years later he was in Flanders and at Paris. In 1378 he 
went with the Embassy to demand the hand of a French 
Princess for the young Eichard of Bordeaux. Still later he 
was at the gorgeous court of the. Visconti at Milan.^ Chaucer 
was master of the whole range of vernacular poetry, which was 
bursting forth in such young and prodigal vigour, in the lan- 
guages born fi'om the Eomance Latin. He had read Dante, he 
had read Petrarch ; to Boccaccio he owed the groundwork of 


^ Compare tbe lives ,of Cbaucer,. especially the latest by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
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two of Eis best poems— the Enigbt’s Tale of Palamon and Arcite 
and Griselidis. I cannot but tbink tliat lie was familiar witli tlie 
Troubadour poetry of tlie Langue d’Oc ; of tlie Langue d'Oil, bo 
knew yfell tbe knigbtly tales of the TrouYbres and tbe Fabliaux, 
as well as the later allegorical school, wMch w^as then in the lieigEt 
of its fashion in Paris. He translated the Eomance of the Eose. 

It is indeed extraordinary to see the whole of the inedijBYal, 
or post-mediaeval poetry (wdth the great exception of the 
Daiitesque vision of the other world) summed iip, and as it 
were represented by Chaucer in one or more perfect examples, 
and so offered to the English people. There is the legend of 
martyi-dom in Constance of Surrie; the miracle legend, not 
without its harsh alloy of hatred to the unbeliever, in Hugh of 
Lincoln; the wild, strange, stirring adventures told in the free 
prolix Epopee of the Trouvere, in its romanticised classic form, 
in Troilus and Cressida ; in the wilder Oriental strain of magic 
and glamour iii the half-told tale of Cambuscan; the cliival- 
rous in Palamon and Arcite ; to which perhaps may be added 
the noble Franklm’s Tale. There is the Fabliau in its best, 
in its tender and graceful form, in Griselidis ; in its gayer and 
more Hcentious, in January and May; in its coarser, more 
broadly humorous, and, to our finer manners, repulsive, 
MiUer’s Tale ; and in that of the Eeve. The unfinished Sir 
Thopas might seem as if the spirit of Ariosto or Cervantes, or 
of lighter or later poets, was struggling for precocious being. 
There is the genial apologue of the Cock and the Fox, which 
might seem an episode from the universal brute Epic, the 
Latin, or Flemish, or German or French Eeynard. The more 
cumbrous and sustained French allegory appears in the trans- 
lation of the Eomaunt of the Eose ; the more rich and simple 
in the Temple of Fame. There are a few slighter pieces which 
may call to mind the Lais and Serventes of the South. 

Xet all the wdiile Chaucer in thought, in character, in lan- 
guage, is English — ^resolutely, determinately, almost boastfully 
English.® The creation of native poetry wus liis deliberate aim ; 


* There is a curious passage in the 
Prologue to the Testament of Love on the 
soveran wits in Latin and in French., 
Let then Clerkes enditen in La,tin, for 
they have the propertie of science, and the 
knowledge in that facultie ; and let French* 


men in their French also enditen their 
quaint ternies, for it is kindely to their 
mouthes ; and let us shew our fantasies in 
such wordes as wee learneden of our dames 
tongue,^' — Fol. 271. 
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and already that broad,, practical, ■ humorous' yet .serious ^dew t>f . 
life., of life ill its iiifiiiite variety, that which reaches, its height in 
.Shakspeare, has .begun to reveal itself in Chancer. The Can- 
terbury. Tales, eveii in the Preface, represent, as in a moving 
comedy, the whole social" state of the times ; ■ they display hnman 
character in action' as in speech ; and that character is the man 
iiimself, the whole man, with all his mingling, shifting, crossmg, 
contradictory passions, motives, peculiarities, his greatnesses and 
wealoiesses, Ms virtues. and Ms vanities; every one is .perfectly 
himian, yet every one the individual man, with the very dress, 
gesture, look, speech, tone of the iiidividiiah There is an 
example of every order and class of society, high, low, secular, 
religions. As yet each is distinct in his class, as his class from 
others. Contrast Chaucer’s pilgrims with the youths and 
damsels of Boccaccio. Exquisitely as these are drawn, and in 
some respects finely touched, they are all of one gay light class ; 
almost any one might tell any tale with equal propriety; they 
differ in name, in nothing else. 

In Ms religious characters, if not in Ms religions tales (reli- 
gion is still man’s dominant motive), Chancer is by no means 
the least happy. In that winch is purely religious the poet 
Iiimself is profoundly religions; in Ms Prayer to the Yirgin, 
written for the Duchess Blanche of Lancaster, for whom also he 
poured forth his sad elegy ; in Ms Gentle Maitjors S. Constantia 
and S. Cecilia ; he is not without his touch of bigotry, as has 
been said, in Hugh of Lincoln. But the strong Teutonic good 
sense of Chaucer had looked more deeply into the whole mo- 
nastic and sacerdotal system. His wisdom betrays itself in his 
most mirthful, as in his coarsest humour. He who drew the 
Monk, the Pardoner, the Friar Limitonr, the Summoner, had 
seen far more than the outer form, the worldliness of tlie 
Churchman, the abuse of indulgences, the extortions of the 
friars, the licentiousness of the Ecclesiastical Courts, of the 
Ecclesiastics themselves: he had penetrated into the inner 
depths of the religion. Yet his wisdom, even in his most biting- 
passages, is tempered with charity. Though every order, the 
Abbot, the Prioress, the Friar, the Pardoner, the Summoner, are 
impersonated to the life, with aU their weaknesses, follies, 
affectations, even vices and falsehoods, in unsparing freedom, in 
fearless truth, yet npne, 6r hardly one, is absolutely odious ; the 
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joUy, liraiting Abbot, with his ' dainty horses, theiiv. bridles, jiiigiiiig 
ill the wind, his greyhounds, his bald shining head, liis portly 
person, his hood fastened with a rich pin in a loYC-knot : the 
tender and delicate Prioress, wdtli what w-e should now call her 
sentimentality, yhtiious no doubt, but with her broad and soine- 
wiiat siispiGious motto about all-conquering love : the Friar, irho 
so swnetly heard confession, and gaye such pleasant absolution, 
urging men, instead of weeping and prayers, to giye silver to 
the friars ; with his lisping voice and twinkling eyes, jet. the 
best beggar in Ms house, to w^hoin the poorest widows could not 
deny a farthing : the Pardoner with his wallet in Ms lap, brim- 
ful of pardons from Eome, with Hs reliqiies or pillowhere 
covered with part of our Lady’s veil and the glass vessel with 
pig’s bones : yet in Church the Pardoner was a noble Ecelesiast, 
read well, chanted with such moving tones, that no one could 
resist him and not throw silver into the oflfertory. The Suni- 
moner, whose office and the Archdeacon’s Court in which he 
officiated seem to have been most unpopular, is drawn in the 
darkest colours, with Ms fire-red cherubim’s face,' lecherous, 
venal, licentious. Above all, the Parish Priest of Chaucer 
has thrown off Pionian mediaeval Sacerdotahsm ; he feels Ms 
proper place ; he arrays Mmself only in the virtues wMcIi are 
the essence of his holy function. Tins unrivalled pictee is 
the most powerful because the most quiet, uninsulting, unev- 
asperating satire. Chaucer’s Parish Priest might have been 



drawn from Wycliffe, from Wycliffe at Lutterworth, not at 
Oxford, from Wycliffe, not the fierce controversialist, but the 
affectionate and beloved teacher of his Iminble flock. The 
Priest’s Tale is a sermon, prolix indeed, but, except in urging 
confession and holding up the eonfessorial office of tlie Priest- 
hood, purely and altogether moral in its scope and language.^ 
The translation of the Komauiit of the Eose, with all its un- 
mitigated bitterness against the Friars, is a further illustration 
of the religious mind of Chaucer. If w’C could inter|>ret with 
any certainty the allegory and the mystic and poetic prose in 
the Testament of Love, we might hope for more hght on the 
religion and on the later period of Chaucer’s life,^ It is evident 

^ I tave little doubt that in the He- part which he marks for iaterpolation. 
tractatioii ascribed to Chaucer at the close Head the passage without it, all is clear, 
of this Sermon, Tyrwhitt is right in that ^ Speght in his argument to the 'festa- 
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that at tliat time, towards the close '.of Ms life, lie was in dis- 
grace and ill prison. Other docnmeiits show that Ms "pensions 
or allowances from the Crown, ivere,. for a time at least, wvitli- 
drawn. There is no doubt that his imprisonineiit , arose oiit^ of 
some turbulent and popular moTements in the City of London. 

There is every probability that these movements were connected 
with the struggle to reinvest the •Wycliffite,(and so long as: the 
Lancastrian party wms Wychffite)'' Lancastrian Mayor,® .John. of , , 
ISrorthainpton in the civic dignity. The Londoners were Lol- 
lards, and if on the people’s side, Chaucer was on the Lollarcls’ 
side. Chaucer, in his imprisonment, would, like Boethius of 
old, from whom the Testament of Love Avas imitated, seek 
consolation, but Ms consolation is in religion, not philosophy. 

His aspiration is after the heautifiil and aU-exceUing Marga- 
rita, the pearl of great price, who, Klie the Beatrice of Dante, 
seems at once an ideal or idealised mistress, and the imperson- 
ation of pm^e religion. Love alone can bestow^ on Mm this 
precious boon ; and divine love, as usual, borrowing some of its 
imagery and language from human love, purifies and exalts the 
soul of the poet for tMs great blessing by imparting tlie know- s 
ledge of God in the wmrks of Ms power, and the wmrks of Ms 
grace and glory. More than this the obstinate obscurity of the 
allegory refuses to reveal. 

We must turn again to Germany, which we left in its inter- 
mediate state of slowly dawming Teutonism. Germany, it has 
been seen, rejected the first free movement of her kindred 
Teutons in England, because it w^as taken up with such pas- 
sionate zeal by the hostile Sclavonians. The reformation in i 
Bohemia, follow’'ed by its wild and cruel w^ars, civil and foreign, A. 
threw back the German mind in aversion and terror upon Latin 
Christianity. Yet Teutonism only slumbered, it \vas not ex- 
tinguished ; it was too deeply rooted ; it had been slowly gTow- 
ing up from its undying root for centuries. The strife of ages 

menfc of Love, if it be Speght^s. Chaucer ! way of right, rightfully done, may helpe 
did compile tliis booke as a comfort to him- | any commune (helpe) to been saved.’*' 
selfe after great greefes conceived for some Chaucer was in the secrets of his party, 
rash attem]'»ts of the Gompions, with which which he was urged to betray. He goes on 
hee had joyned, and thereby was in feare to'., • to speak of the “ citie of London, which is 
lose the favour of his best friends.”— Fol# to ’me so deare and sweet, in which I was 
272. ■ ' ; - forth growne; and more kindly love have 

® See the whole very curious; buiLo^r* I j. to . tliat place than to anye other in 
scuTie passage, fob 27T : , . ** .Thenv :• .'.yoarfeh.” 
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between tlie Emperor and tbe Pope could not but leaTe a pro- 
found jealonsjj. and' even antipatliy, in a great mass of, tlie 
nation. Tlirougbont there bad been a strong Imperialist, a 
German faction. The bangbty aggression of John XXIL (a 
Pontiff not on tlie Papal tlirone at Eome) wns felt as a mere 
wanton and unprovoked insult. It was not now the Pope 
asserting against the Emperor the independence of Italy or of 
Eome ; not defending Eome and Italy from the aggression of 
Transalpine barbarians by carrjdng the war against the Empe- 
ror into Germany. Louis of Bavaria wmild never have de- 
scended into Italy if . the Pope had left him in peace on Ms 
own side of the Alps. The shame of Germany at the pusilla- 
nimity of Louis of Bavaria wrought more strongly on German 
pride : the Pope was more profoundly hated for the self-sought 
humiliation of the Emperor.' At the same time the rise of the 
great and wealthy commercial cities had created a new class 
with Mgher aspirations for freedom than their tinbulent princes 
and nobles, who were constantly in league with the Pope 
against the Emjieror, of whom they were more jealous than of 
the Pope : or than the Prince Bishops, wlio would set up a Mer- 
arcliical instead of a papal supremacy. The burghers, often 
hostile to theii' Bishops, and even to the cathedral Chapters, 
with whom they w^ere at strife for power and jurisdiction in their 
towns, seized perpetually the excuse of their papalising to eject 
their Prelates, and to erect their lower Clergy into a kind of 
spiritual Eepublic. The ScHsm had prostrated the Poj^e before 
the temporal power ; the Emperor of Germany had compelled 
the Pope to summon a Council; at that Council he had taken 


‘ the acknowledged lead, had almost Mmself deposed a Pope. It 
\ is true that at the close he had been out-manoeuvred by the 

subtle and pertinacious Churchman ; Martin V. had regained 
the lost ground ; a barren, ambiguous, delusive Concordat had 
baffled the peremptory demand of Germany for a reformation of 
the Church in its head and in its members.*^ Yet even at the 
I height of the Bohemian war, dark,' deepening murmurs 'were 

^ Eanke has 'written thus (I should, not didly provided with the most munificent 
quote in English, if the English were not endowments, would have acquired a per- 
Mrs. AustiiVs) : “Had this course been fectly independent position, in which she 
persevered in with union and constancy, , might have resisted the subsequent political 
the German Catholic Church, established storms with as much firmness as England.’* 
in so many gi'eat principalities, and splea- . — Reformation in Germany, voL i. p, 48, 

VOL. VI. 2 ^ 
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liearcl of Geimom. cities^ German Priiiees joining tlie Antipapal 
iiioveraent. Dining tlie .Comicil of Basle, wlien Latin Oliris-' 
tiaiiitj was seTered into two.- oppngnant parties, that of the Pope 
Eiigenins and that of the. Transalpine reforming hierarchy, 
Germany, had stood aloof in cold, proud nentrality : but", for the 
subtle , policy of one man, iEneas SylYins, and the' wnak and 
yielding flexibility of another, the Emperor Frederick III., there 
might haT6 been a German spiritual nationality, a German 
independent Church. The Pope was compelled to the humiliation 
of restoring the Prelate Electors whom he had dared to degrade, 
to degrade their successors whom he had appointed. Gregory of 
Heimberg, the representative of the German mind, had defied 
the Eonian Court in Home itself, had denounced Papal haughti- 
ness to the face of the Pope.^^ But for one event, all the policy 
of uEneas Sylvius, and all the subserviency of Frederick III. to 
him who he supposed was bis counsellor, but who was his ruler, 
had been unavailing. As the aggressive crusade'^to Palestine 
gave the dominion of Latin Christendom to the older Popes, so 
the defensive crusade against the terrible progress of the Turk, 
wMcli threatened both Teutonic and Latin Christendom, placed 
the Pope again at the head, not in arms, but in awe and influ- 
ence, of the whole YYest. Germany and the Pope were in 
common peril, they were compelled to close alliance. In justice 
to ^neas Sylvius, when Pius II., it may be acknowledged that 
it was his providential sagacity, his not ungrounded apprehen- 
sion of the greatness of the danger, which made him devote his 
whole soul to the league against the Ottoman ; if it was also 
wise i)olicy, as distracting the German mind from dangerous 
meditations of independence, this even wdth Pius II. w^as but a 
secondary and subordinate consideration. The Turk wns the 
cause of the truce of more than half a century between the 
Papacy and the Empire, 

But throughout all that time the silent growdh of the German 
languages, the independent Teutonic thought expressed in poetry, 
even in preaching, was widening the alienation. During the 
century and a half in which English Teutonism wns resolutely 
bracing itself to practical and political religious independence, 
and the English language ripening to its masculine force, with 


, , ® Kankc, -Compare these passages above. 
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tlie xiiiglo-SasoH siiccessfullj wrestling fot' tlie masteiy against 
the Soiitliern Latin,; in Germany a silent rebellioiig, mi-sticisni 
was growing up even in her cloisters, and w^orldng into the 
depths of men’s hearts and minds. The movement Avas more 
profound, more secret, and unconscious even among those most 
powerfully under its influence. There wns not only the open 
insuiTection of Blarsilio of Padua and William of Ockham 


against the Papal or hierarcliical authority, and the wild revolt 
of the Fraticelli ; there was lilmwise at once an ackiiowdedge" 
ment of and an attempt to satisfy that yearning of the religious 
soul for what the Church, the Latin Church, had ceased to sup- 
ply, which was no longer to be found in the common cloister- 
life, w^hich the new Orders had ceased to administer to the 
wants of the people. During this time, too, ■while Germany 
luxuriated in the Eomance Legend, as well as in the Chivalrous 
Eomance, and the Hymn still in some degree vied with the Lay 
of the Minnesinger, German prose had grown up and was still 
growing up out of vernacular preaching. From the German 
earliest period some scanty instruction, catechetical or 
oral, from the glosses or from fragments of the Scripture, had 
been communicated in German to the people: some German 
homilies, translated from the Latin, had been in use. But the 
great impulse was given by the new Crders. The Dominican 
Conrad of Marburg had been forced at times to leave the over- 
crowded chiu’ch for the open air, on account of the multitudes 
which gathered round the fierce Inquisitor, to hear his sermons, 
to witness the conclusion of his sermons, the hurning of a 
holocaust of heretics. Far different was the tone of the Fran- 


ciscan Bertholdt of Winterthur,^ who from 1247 to Bertiioiat. 
1272 preached wdth amazing success throughout Bavaria, Aus- 
tria, Moravia, Thuringia, His sermons, taken down by the 
zeal of Ms hearers, were popular in the best sense ; he had the 
instinct of eloquence; he is even now by the best judges set 
above Taiiler himself. In earnestness, in energy, in his hying 
imagery from external nature, Bertholdt w^as the popular 
preacher in the open field, on the hill-side, Tauler the con- 


f Compare Leyser, Einleitiing. Deut- , Poesie) writes, Die Vortrefniehiceit der 
sctie Predigten des Yiii. "und xiv. Jahr- ; Berthold'schen Predigten, die weit die 
liundert, Quediinburg, 1838, p. xvL, for Schriften Taulers uberlriff’t.”— ‘Vol. ii. p. 
tlie life of Bertholdt. Gervinus (Deutsche , 142 , Schmidt, Joannes Tauler, p. 82, 
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templatiTe monk in tlie pnlpit of tlie cloister-cliapeL® Nor did 
Bertlioldt stand alone in ttese vivid popular addresses, Tliat 
wliicli, iiotwitkstanding tliese examples, was at least inefficiently — ^ 

bestowed ■ by tbe Cbnrch, stirring and awakening Ternaciilar 
instruction, was' prodigally ponred fortli from 'other quarters. 

The,, dissidents under their ■■Tarions ' names, and the Beghards,. 
were everywiiere. At the beginning of the fourteenth , century 
Alsace was almost in possession of the Brethren and Sisters nf 
the Free S'pirit; they were driven out and scattered, but, ex- 
pulsion and dispersion, if it does not niuitiply the numbers, 
usually increases the force and power of such communities^^ 
Mysticism within the Church strove to fill the void caused by 
their expulsion. Of these Mystics the most famous names are 
Eysbroeck of Cologne, Master Eckhart, Jolm Tauler, Nicolas of 
Siiso, The life of Tauler will show us the times and the personal 
influence of these men, and that of their opinions. It occupies 
all the early part of the fourteenth century. 

John Tauler^ was born in Strasburg in 1290, At the age of 
eighteen the religious youth entered the Dominican cloister. 

He went to study at Paris ; but at Paris the Doctors were ever 
turning over the leaves of huge books, they cared not for the 
one book of life.^ Probably on his return to Strasburg he came 
under the influence of Master Eckhart. This remarkable man 
preached in German ; countless hearers thiunged even to Eck- 
hart’s vernacular sermons. But Eckhart was a Schoolman in 
the incongruous office of a popular preacher ; he was more than 
a Schoolman, he aspired to be a philosopher. * His was not a 
passionate, simple, fervent theology, but the mystic divinity of 
Dionysius the Areopagite ; it approached the ilrabic ikristotelian 
philosophy. He held, indeed, the Creation out of nothing, and 
in theory repudiated the Eternity of Matter; but Creation 
seemed a necessity of the divine nature. The Universal could 
not but be particular; so God was aU tilings, and all things 
were God, The soul came forth from God, it was an emanation ; 
it had part of the light of God, in itself inextinguishable, but 
that Hght required kindling and quickening by divine grace."^ 

s Leyser, Deutsche Predigten. , D. Carl Schiuidt. Hamburg, 1841. 

Schmidt, Tauler, p. 7.- In 1317, ^Tauler, p. 3. Quotatioxi from Tauler’s 
there was a violent persecution hy, John of Sermon in note. 

Ochsenstein, Bishop of Strasburg, , “ See the Chapter on Eckhart, Eitter, 

* Joannes Tauler von SUnsherg, , von Christliche Philosophie, iv. p, 498, &c! 
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Tlius man stands between tlie spiritual and tbe corporeal be- 
tween time and eternity. God will reveal liimself fully, pour 
liimself wbolly nito the reasonable soul of man. It is not by 
love but by intelligence that tbe mystic reunion takes place 
witli God ; by knowledge we are one witk God ; that wliick 
knows and that which is known are one. Master Eckhart is 
the parent of German metaphysical theology. But if Tauler 
was caught with the glowing language in wliich Eckhart clothed 
these colder opinions, he stood aloof from the kindi*ed teaching 
of the Beghards, with their more passionate, more religious Pan- 
theism— the same in thought with Eckhart, more bold and fear- 
less in expression. 

But if of itself the soul of Tauler sought a deeper and more 
fervent faith, the dark and turhulent times would isolate or 
make such a soul seek its sympathy within a narrower circle. 
It ■was the height of the w^ar between John XXII. and Louis of 
Bavaria, and nowhere did that w^ar rage more -violently than in 
Strasburg. The Bishop John of Ochsenstein was for the Pope, 
the Magistrates, the peojjle, for the Emperor, or rather for 
insulted Germany. The Bishop laid his interdict on the city ; 
the Magistrates, the Towm Council, declared that the Clergy 
who would not perform their functions must be driven from the 
city.^ The Clergy, the Monks, the Friars, were divided : here 
the bells were silent, the churches closed; there they tolled for. 
prayers, and the contumacious Clergy performed forbidden ser- 
vices. No w’onder that religious men sought that religion in 
themselves which they found not in the church or in the cloister ; 
they took refuge in the sanctuary of their own thoughts, from 
the religion which wms contesting the W' oriel. In all the great 
cities rose a secret unorganised brotherhood, bound together 
only by silent infelt sympathies, the Friends of God. This 
appellation wms a secession, a tacit revolt, an assumption of 
superiority. God w^as not to be worshipped in the church alone, 
with the Clergy alone, with the Monks alone, in the Eitual, 

Eckhart ist luit den Theologen seiner ofTenbai'en, wir ihn ganz erkennen : er soli 
Zeit von der Ueberzeiigimg dnrchdrungen, gtmz nnser werden.” — P. 502. 
dass die veninnftige Seele des Meiiscben n « do goltent sn onch fxtrbas singen, 
dazu hestimiat sei in der innigsten Ver- Oder aber us der statt springen.” I 

hindung mit Gott, des hochsten Gntes, —■JConiffshofen Ohromde, 128 - 9 . 

ganz mid ohne alle Sclmiiilening, theil- cmi ,p. . 

haftig zu warden . . , Gott soil sich ganz See Book xii. c. 7. 
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even in tlie Saeranieiits ; lie 'was-mtiiiB, in tlie lieart, in tlielife. 
This and Idndred hrotlierlioods enihraeed all orders, Priests, 
3EoiiI\s, Friars, Xobles,.. Biii'gliers, Peasants ; they, /had their 
Prophets and Prophetesses,; above al, their Preachers.®: Some 
eon vents ivere eiithely in their power. , In one thing,, alone ,they 
sided with tlie Town Coiiiieils — ^in. denoimciiig the iiiilawfnlness, 
the wdchedness of closing' the churches against the poor ; they 
rejected the iiionstrons doctrine that the Pope and the Bishops 
might ^withhold the blessings of religion from the many for the 
sins, or vdiat thej’ chose to call the sins, of the few, Christian 
love was something liigher, holier than Bishop or than Pope. 
John Taiilerwas an earnest disciple, a powerful apostle of this 
lofty mysticism ; he preached with wonderful success in Stras- 


o On the “ Friends of God,” see Schmidt, } 
Anhang. M. Carl Schmidt has now dis- j 
coTered and printed some x&iy curioiis | 
documents, which throw more full hut yet 
dubious light on the Friends of God,” 
and their great leader Xicolas of Basle. 
They were "Mystics to the height of Mysti- 
cism : each believer was in direct union 
with God, with the Trinity not the Holy 
Ghost alone. They were not Waldensians. 
They were faithful to the whole mediaeval 
imaginative creed, Transubstantiation, wor- 
ship of the Virgin and Saints, Purgatory. 
Their union with the Deity was not that 
of Pantheism, or of passionate love ; it was 
rather through the phantasy. They had 
wonders, visions, special revelations, pro- 
phecies. Their peculiar heresy w’as the 
denial of all special prerogative to the 
Clergy, except the celebration of the Sacra- 
ments; the layman hud equal sanctity, 
equal communion with the Deity, saw ' 
visions, uttered prophecies. Their only 
sympathy witl) the Waldensians was Anti- 
Sacerdotalism. Keither were they Biblical 
Christians ; they honoured, loved the Bible, 
but sought and obtained revelation beyond 
it. They rejected one clause of the horde's 
Prayer. Temptations were marhs of God^s 
favour not to be deprecated. But though 
suliering was a sign of the Divine Love, it 
was not self-inflicted suffering. They dis- 
claimed asceticism, self - maceration, self- 
torture. All things to the beloved, were of 
God; all therefore indifferent, seclusion, 
poverty. In 1367 Hicolas of Basle, with 
his twelve friends or disciples (so com'^ 
manded by a dream), set forth from the 
Oberland under the guidance of a dog to 
find a domicile. After a wild journey 'Over 
moss and moor, the dog barbed ,and 
scratched up the earth. They deterinked 


to build (■with the permission of the Duke 
of Austria to whom the land belonged) a 
chapel, with a pleasant chamber for each ; 
here they dwelt, recluses, not monks, under 
no vows, withdrawn from the ■world, but 
well infoimed of what passed in the ■world. 
Eight of them afterwards went into foreign 
lands to Hungary, to Italy, 

They had other places of retreat, and 
it should seem multitudes of followers 
attached to them with more or less intimacy. 
Nicolas of Basle, as specially Inspired, held 
boundless influence and authority over all, 
whether “Friends of God,” or not, over 
Tauler, Rulmau Merswin, and others. 

As the days of the Church grew darker 
under the later Popes at Avignon, and 
during the Schism, visions, dreams multi- 
plied and darkened around them. Nicolas 
visited Gregory XI. at Rome ; he reproved 
the Pope’s inertness, his sins. Gregory, at 
first indignant, w'as overawed, and -won by 
the commanding holiness of Nicolas. In 
1278 Nicolas with his follow-ers prayed 
together from the 17lh to the 25th March 
to God, to dispel the dark -weather which 
overhung the Church. They were directed 
to “ wait.” The time of “ wnaiting ” lasted 
to March 25th, 1383. In the mean time 
they scrupled not to speak -with the utmost 
freedom of the Pope and the Clergy. They 
disclaimed both Popes. Many awTul vi- 
sions were seen by many believers ; many 
terrible prophecies were sent abroad. 

At length Nicolas and some of his chief 
follo-wei*s set out as preachers of I'epentance. 
In X393 Martin of Maintz was buried in 
Cologne: others in Heidelberg; Nicolas 
with two of his chief and constant disciples 
.at. Vienne in Dauphiny.--See die Gottes- 
freunde in xiv .Tahrhundert von Carl 
■ Schmidt. lena, 1855. 
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burg, ill some of tlie neiglibouring coiirents, in towns and 
villages, in tlie cities. He journeyed even to Gologne, tlie seat 
of tliis bigb mysticism; there the famous E}^sbroeck taught 
with the utmost power and popularity. Taiiler was often at 
Basle, where Henry of Hordhngen, who had respected the Papal 
interdict at Constance, resumed his forbidden functions. Tauler 
threw aside all scholastic subtleties ; he strove to be plain, simple, 
comprehensible to the humblest understanding ; he preached in 
German, but still with deferential citations in Latin. Tauler 
sought no Papal licence ; it was his mission, it was his imperative 
duty as a Priest, to. preach the Gospel. 

But Tauler was to undergo a sterner trial, to be trained in 
another school. In Basle he had been marked by men of a 
different cast, the gauge of his mind had been taken, the depth 
of his heart sounded, his religion iveighed and found wanting. 
In Strasburg appeared a stranger who five times sat at the feet 
of Tauler, and listened to his preaching with serious, searcMng 
earnestness. He was a layman, he sought an interview with 
Tauler, confessed to liiin, received the Sacrament at Ins hands. 
He then expressed his wish that Tauler would preach how man 
could attain perfection, that perfection to wMch he might aspire 
on earth. Tauler preached his loftiest mysticism. The stern 
man now spoke with authority, the authority of a more deter- 
minate will, and more firm convictions. Thou art yet in 
slavery to the letter; thou knowest not the life-gmng spirit; 
thou art but a Pharisee ; thou trustest in thine own power, in 
thine own learning; thou thinkest that thou seekest God's 
honour, and seekest thine own/' Tciuler shuddered. Never 


man before reproved me for my sins." He felt the spell of a 
master. Twelve years," said the layman (who was rebukmg 
the seh-righteoiisness of Tauler !), I have been toiling to the 
height of spiritual perfection, which I have now attained, by the 
study of German works, by self-mortification and chastisements 
which have now ceased to be necessary." He gave Tauler cer- 
tain simple moral rules, counselled him to preach no more, to 
hear no more confession, to deny himself, and to meditate on 
the life and death of Christ till he had attained humihty and 
regeneration.!* The stronger, the more positive and peremptory 

P n. Carl Schmidt has taken the whole he does not doubt the authenticity. It is 
of this from an. old narrative a Teacher well translated in Miss Winkvvorth’s Life 
of Holy Scripture and a Layman,” of wMch and Times of Tauler. London, 1857. 
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Blind siilidiied tlie g*eiitler. Taiilerj for above two years, despite: 
tlie wonder of liis irieiids, the taunts of Ms eiieiiiies, was silent. 

The first time, at the end of that period, when lie attempted, 

AJU 1340. under pennission (for the inflexible lajnnaii watched 
him nneeasiiigly), he broke down in floods of tears. This 
stranger ivas tlie famous Hicolas, of Basle. ' The secret influence 
of these teachers, nnsnppressed by years of persecution, . may , ^ 
appear from the wnrk thus wrought on the mind of Tanler, 
and from the fact that it was not till towards the close of the 
century, long after Tauler’s death, that Nicolas of Basle, vem 
tming into France, was seized and burned as a heretic at 
Yienne in Danphiny. . v- J 

Tanler adhered to the Church; many of the Waldenses and 
others did so to escape persecution, and to infuse their own zeal ; 
Tanler, it seems, in honesty and simplicity. But from that time 
the German preacliing of Tauler~now unmingled wfith Latin, in 
churches, in private assemblies, in the houses of Begnines, in nun- 
neries— w^as more plain, earnest, and, as usual, flowed from his mvn 
heart to the hearts of others. He taught estrangement from the 
world, self-denial, poverty of spirit, not merely passive surrender 
of the soul to God, but, with this, love also to the brethren and r* 
the discharge of the duties of life. Men w^ere to seek peace, 
dimng these turbulent times, witliin their own souls. He not 
only preached in German, he published in German, the follow- 
ing the lowly life of Christ.’' ' The black plague fell on the 
A.D. 1348-9. city of Strashurg, on Strasburg still under the ban of 
the Pope. In vStrasburg died 16,000, in Basle 14,000 victims. 

Amid these terrible times of wild visions, wild processions of 
self-sconrged penitents, of crowded cloisters, massacred Jew's, ^ 
the calm voice of Tanler, and of some wMo spoke and wTote in 
the spirit of Tanler, rose against the unpitying Church, A re- 
monstrance was addressed to the Clergy, that the poor, inno- 
cent, blameless people were left, to die untended, unabsolved, 
under the interdict, and boldly condemning the Priests who 
refused them the last consolations of the Gospel.® “ Clirist died 
for all men ; the Pope cannot, by his interdict, close heaven 

^ Auf diese Weise die Waldenser in — Sclimidt, p. $7. But M. Schmidt’s new 
die Kirche selber Eingang fanden tmd atif authorities show that Kicolas was not a 
die beriilimtesteu Doctoren uud namlich Waldensian. .. 

auf Dominicauer, dereu Beraf eswar diO' ' Der Nachfolgung des armeii Lebens 
Ketzierzu bekampfen,so nmchtig wirkten.” Ohristi.. » Scbmidt, Tauler, p. 52. 
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against tliose wlio die innocent.” In another writing the abuse 
of the spiritual sword was clearly denounced, the rights of the 
Electors asserted. The broad maxim was laid down, that ^^ he 
who confesses the true faith of Christ, and sins only against the 
person of the Pope, is no heretic.” It is said that the people 
took comfort, and died in peace, though mider the Papal inter- 
dict. It w^as for these nnforgiyen opinions that Tanler and Ins 
friends, Thomas of Strasburg, an Angnstinian, and Lndolpli of 
Saxony, first a Dominican then a Carthusian, fell under the sus- 
picion of the new Bishop Bertholdt and the Clergy. He had 
been called to render an account of Ms faith before a.d. i 348 . 
Charles IV., ^Hhe Priests’ Emperor,” when at Strasburg. The 
Mystics were commanded to recant, and to withdraw from their 
writings these obnoxious tenets, 

Tauler disappeared from Strasbmg* ; he was now heard hi Co- 
logne ; there he taught Ms own simpler doctrines, and protested 
against the Pantheistic tenets of the Beghards, and eyen of 
those dreamy fanatics who would yield up their passive souls to 
the w^'orking of Divine grace. He returned to Strasburg only 
to die. His last hours w^ere passed in the garden of the a.i>. isei. 
convent in which Ms only sister had long dw^elt, a holy and blame- 
less nun. He sought her gentle aid and consolation. One hard 
Mystic reproached Ms weafaiess in yielding to tMs last earthly 
affection. He was buried in the cloisters, amid the respectful 
sorrow of the wdiole city. 

Tauler had been dead nearly a centoy before the close of our 
History, but Ms Sermons lived in the memory of men ; they 
w^ere transcribed with pious solicitude, and disseminated among 
all who sought something beyond what wus taught in the 
Church, or taught by the Clergy ; that which the Ritual, per- 
formed perhaps by a careless, proud, or profligate Priest, did not 
suggest ; which w^as not heard in the cold and formal Confes- 
sional ; wMch man might learn for himself, teach to himself, 
which brought the soul in direct relation with God, trained it to 
perfection, to communion, to assimilation, to unity wdth God. 
Herder, perhaps the wisest of German critics, condemns the 
Sermons of Tauler for their monotony : * He who has read tw^o 


* The two latter parts of Dr. Schmidt^s 
Tanler are on the writings and doctrines of 
Tauler, illustrated with abundant extracts. 


Miss Winkworth has well chosen, and ren- 
dered %veli some of his best Sermons. 
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of Taiiler’s Sermons lias read, all7’ But perliaps in that mo- 
notony lay niiicli of their , strength. ■ Eeligioiis men seek not 
Tariety but eiiiotion; it is ' the key-note which, vibrates to the 
heart. , Tanler had Mysticism enough to awaken a.iid keep alive 
all the most passionate sentiments of religion,,. yet with a seeming 
clearness and distinctness as If addressed to the reason;, his 
preacliing appeared' at least to be ■ intelligible ; it adchessed the 
whole 'man, Ms imagination, Ms reason, his affection. 

.But ' Tanler s Mysticism was far beyond the sublime selfishness 
of the Imitation of Christ : it embraced folly, explicitly the love 
of others ; it resembled the Imitation of a Kempis, in that it was 
absolutely and entirely personal rehgioii, self-bought ont, self- 
disciplined, self-matmed, with notMng necessarily intermediate 
between the grace of God and the sonl of man. The man might 
be perfect in spirit and in truth within Hmself, spiritiialised only 
by the Holy Ghost. Tauler’s j)erfeet man was a social being, 
not a hermit ; Ms goodness spread on earth, it was not all drawn 
up to Iieaveii. Though the perfect man might not rise above 
duties, he might rise above observances ; though never free ffnm 
the law of love to his fellow-creatures, he claimed a dangerous 
freedom as regarded the law and usage of the Church, and 
dependence on the ministers of the Church. Those who were 
content with ritual observances, however obedient, were still 
imperfect ; outward rites, fastings, were good as means, but the 
soul must liberate itself from all these outward means. The 
soul, having discharged all this, must still await in patience 
sometliing higher, something to which all tMs is but secondary, 
iifferior ; having attained perfection, it may cast all these things 
away as unnecessary. Taular’s disciple respects the laws of the 
Church because they are the laws of the Church ; he does not 
willingly break them, but he is often accused of breaking them 
when intent on higher objects. But the whole vital real work 
in man is within. Penance is nought without contrition : Mor- 
tify not the poor flesh, but mortify sin.’’ Man must confess to 
God ; unless man forsakes sin, the absolution of Pope and Car- 
dinals is of no effect; the Confessor has no power over sin. 
Tauler’s religion is still more inflexibly personal : '' His own 
works make not a man holy, how can those of others? Will 


** Theologische 41, quoted by Sclimidtj p. 84. 
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God regard the rich man who buys for a pitiful sxiin the prayers 
of the poor ? Not the intercession of the Virgin, nor of all the 
Saints, can profit the unrepentant sinner.” 

All this, if not rebellion, was sowing the seeds of rebellion 
against the sacerdotal domination ; if it wns not the proclama- 
tion, it w^as the secret murmur preparatory for the assertion of 
Teutonic independence. 

Tauler lived not only in his writings; the cherished treasine 
of Mysticism was handed down by minds of kindred spirit for 
nearly two centuries. When they were appealed to by Luther 
as the harbingers of his own more profound and powerful reli- 
giousness, the Friends of God subsisted, if not organised, yet 
mamtaining visibly if not publicly their succession of Apostolic 
holiness. 

Ten years after the death of Tauler, Nicolas of Basle, not yet 
having ventured on Ins fatal mission into France, is addressing 
a long and pious monition to the Brethren of St. John in Stras- 
burg.^ 

Near the dose of the century, Martin, a Monk, was arraigned 
at Cologne as an infatuated disciple of Nicolas of Basle.y From 
this process it appears that many Friends of God had been re- 
cently burned at Heidelberg.^ The heresies with which Martin 
is charged are obviously misconceptions, if not misrepresenta- 
tions, of the doctrine of perfection taught by Tauler and by most 
of the German Mystics. 

Tauler was thus only one of the voices, if the most powerful 
and influential, 'which as it were appealed directly to God from 
the Pope and the Hierarchy ; winch asserted a higher religion 
than that of the Church ; which made salvation dependent on 
personal belief and holiness, not on obedieuce to the Priest ; 
wdiich endeavoured to renew the long-dissolved w’edlock between 
Christian faith and Christian morality ; and tacitly at least, if 


stored to his state of primitive mnocence, 
emancipated from obedience of the Church, 
witli full liberty to preach and administer 
the Sacraments without licence of the 
Ghui'ch. Of -course the charge was dark- 
ened into the grossest Antinomianism. 

* 1393. Quod judiciaiiter conricti et 
per ecclesiam condempnati ac: impenitentes 
heretici aliquando in HeidelbergA concre- 
mati fuerunt et sunt amici Dei/’ — Anhan'r 
6, p. 238. . 


* Schmidt, Anhang 5, p. 233, dated 
1377. 

y Quod quidam Laiciis nomine Nico- 
laus de Basilel, cui te funditus submisisti, 
clarius et perfectius evangelium quara 
aliqui Apostoli, et beatus Paulas hoc intel-, 
iexerit .... quod praedicto Nicolao ex 
perfectione submissionis sibi facta contra 
prsccepta cujuscunque Prselati etiam Fapse 
iicite et sine peccato obedire.’*'— -He was 
accused of having said, That he was re- 
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not iiifereiitiallyj acliiiitted tlie gi’eat Wycliffite doctrine, tliat 
tlie^ bad Pope;tlie bad Bishop, the bad Priest, was neitlier Pope, 
Bisliop, nor Priest. It was an appeal to God, and also to the 
'moral sense of man.; and tbrongbont tliis perio.d of nearly two 
centuries wMcb elapsed before^ the- appearance of Lntlier, tliis 
inextiiigiiisliable torch passed from hand to hand, from • genera- 
tion to , generation. . Its influence was, seen in the earnest de- 
mand for Eeformation by the Conncils ; the sullen estrangement, 
notwithstanding the reunion to the sacerdotal yoke, dining tlie^ 
Hussite wars ; the disdainfiil neutrality when reformation by the 
Goimcils seemed hopeless ; it is seen in the remarkable book, 
the German Theologj^’’ attributed by Luther to Tauler him- 
self, but doubtless of a later period.^ Euder and coarser works, 
in all the jarring and Tarions dialects, betrayed the German im- 
patience, the honest but homely popular alienation firom ecclesi- 
astical dominion, and darkly foreshowed that when the irresistible 
Eevolution should come, it would be more popular, more violent, 
more irreconcileable. 


® Two translations liaye recently ap- 
peared in England of this book, of which 
the real chai'acter and importance cannot 
he appreciated without a full knowledge of 


the time at which it originally appeared. 
It was not so much what it taught as 
“ German Theology,’^ but what it threw 
aside, as no part of genuine Christian Faith. 
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Literatuee was thus bursting loose from Latin Cbiistianity ; 
it bad left tbe cloister to converse witb men of tlie world ; it 
bad ceased to be tbe prerogative of tbe Hierarcby^ and bad 
begun to expatiate in new regions. In Italy erelong, as in its 
classical studies, so in tbe new Platonism of Marsilius Ficinus 
and tbe Florentine scbool, it almost tlireatened to undermine 
Cbristianity, or left a Gbristianity wbicb might almost have won 
tbe assent of tbe Emperor Julian. In all tbe Teutonic races it 
bad begun to assert its freedom from sacerdotal autbority ; its 
poets, even its preachers, were all but in revolt. 

But Art was more faithful to her munificent patron, her bold 
and prolific creator, her devout worshipper. Of all the Arciiitectm*e 
arts Architecture was that wliicb owed the most gio- ae Church, 
rious triumphs to Cbristianity. Architecture must still be tbe 
slave of wealth and power, for majestic, durable, and costly 
buildings can arise only at their command ; and wealth and 
power were still to a great extent in tbe bands of the Hierarchy. 
Tbe first sign .and prophetic omen of tbe coming revolution was 
■when in tbe rich commercial cities the town balls began to vie ' 
in splendour witb the Churches and Monasteries. Yet nobler 
gratitude, if such incentive were possible, might attach Aiobi- 
tecture to tbe cause of the Church. Under the Gburcb she had 
perfected old forms, mvented new ; she bad risen to an umi- 
vailed majesty of design and skill in construction. In her state- 
liness, solemnity, richness, boldness, variety, vastness, solidity, 
she might compete witb tbe whole elder world, and might almost 
defy future ages. 

Latin Gbristianity, during a period of from ten to twelve cen- 
turies, bad covered tbe 'vvbole of Western Em^ope witb 
its still mnltipl3dng Churches and rebgious buildings. Christendom. 
From tbe Southern shores of Sicily to the Hebrides and the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, from the doubtful borders of Christian 
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Spain to HtiiigaiT, Poland, Prussia, not a city was without its 
Catliedrai sui*roiindecl by its succursal cliiirclie.s, Its monasteries, 
and conTents, each with, its separate clnurcli or cliapeL There 
was not a town but abowe the lowly houses, almost entirely of ■ 
wood, rose the churches' 'Of stone or some other solid material, inv 
their superior' 'dignity, strength, dimensions, and height ; not a 
village wns without its sacred edifice: no way-side without its 
humbler ' chapel or oratory. Not a river but in its ' comse 
reflected the' towers and pinnacles of many abbeys ; not a forest' 
but abO'Ye^ its lofty oaks or pines appeared the long-ridged roof,' 
or the countless turrets of the conventual church and buildings.- 
Even now, after periods in some countries of rude religious 
fiinaticism, in one, France (next to Italy, or equally wdth Italy 
prodigal in splendid ecclesiastical edifices), after a decade of 
wild irreligious iconoclasm ; after the total suppression or great 
reduction, by the common consent of Christendom, of monastic 
institutions, the secularisation of their wealth, and the abandon- 
inent of their buildings to decay and ruin ; oiu* awe and wmnder 
are still commanded, and seem as if they would be commanded 
for centmies, by the unshaken solidity, spaciousness, height, 
majesty, and noble harmony of the cathedrals and churches 
throughout Western Europe. We are amazed at the imagina- 
tion disj)layed in every design, at the enormous human power 
employed in their creation ; at the wealth w^hich commanded, 
the consummate science w’hich guided that pow-er ; at the pro- 
found religions zeal wliich devoted that j)Ower, v’ealth, and sci- 
*enee to these high purposes. 

The progress and development of this Christian Architecture, 
Eoman, Byzantine, Eomanesque or Lombard, Norman, Gothic 
in its successive forms, could not he compressed into a few 
pages : the value of such survey must depend on its accuracy 
and truth, its accuracy and truth on the multiplicity and fulness 
of its details and on the fine subtlety of its distinctions, and 
might seem to demand iUustrations from other arts. It is 
hardly less difficult to express in a narrow compass the religious, 
hierarchical, and other convergent causes which led to the 
architectural Christiardsation of the West in its two great cha- 
racteristic forms. These forms may perhaps be best described 
as Cisalpine (Italian) and Transalpine (Gothic), though neither 
of them respected the boundary of the other, and the Teu- 
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tonic Gotlnc in tlie Noiih arose out of tlie Soiitliern Eoman- 
esqiie. ... 

Our former Mstory lias surveyed Cliristian ArcHtectoe in 
its origin ; it lias traced tlie primitive form of tlie climclies in 
tlie East f so far as tliey differed in tlieir distribution from tlie 
Western, resembling the Pagan rather than the Jewish temple, 
yet of necessity assuming their own peculiar and distinct cha- 
racter. It has seen in the West the Basilica, the great hall of 
imperial justice, offering its more commodious plan and arrange- 
ments, and becoming with far less alteration a Christian edifice 
for public worship and instruction.^ This first epoch of Chris- 
tian Architecture extended, even after the conversion of Con- 
stantine and the building of Constantinople, to the reign of 
Justinian, under whom Byzantine Arcliitectiire, properly so 
distinguished, drew what may be called the architectural divi- 
sion between the East and the West. Even in Architecture 
the Greek and Latin Chufches were to be oppugnant; though 
the Byzantine, as will appear, made a strong effort, and not 
without partial success, to subjugate the West, 

To Koine, not to Greece, Christian Architecture owed its 
great elementary principle, the key-stone, as it were, Roman 
to all its greatness ; and this principle was carried out 
with infinitely greater boldness and fulness in the West than in 
the East. And surely it is no fanciful analogy that, as the 
Eoman character contributed so powerfully to the great hier- 
archical system of the West, so the Eoman form of bmldma* 
influenced most extensively Cliristian Ai'chitectoe, temporarily 
and imperfectly that of the East, in perpetuity that of the Latin 
world. After a few centuries the more dominant liierarchism of 
the West is manifest in the oppiigiiancy between Greek and 
Latin Chinch Architecture. The East having once wrought out 
its architectural type and model settled down in unprogressive, 
uncreative acquiescence, and ivent on copying that type with 
servile and almost undeviating uniformity. In the West, within 
certain limits, wfitli certain principles, and with a fixed aim, 
there wms freedom, progression, invention. There was a stately 
unity, unity which seemed to imply immemorial antiquity, and 


Hlsfoiy of Christinnity, vol. ii. p. 298., Vol. ii. pp. 411, 415, and vol. iii. p. 
Churcli of Tyre, described by Eusebius, , , 488, 
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to, aspire to he an inialteratle- iiTepealable law for perpetuity, in 
tlie form and distriluitioii, in the proportions and harmoiiy of the 
saered Lnildings: but in the details, in the, height, the dimen-- 
sions, the eliuraeter, the ornaments, the mechaiiicar means of 
suppeirt, infinite inexhaustible Yariety ; it ranged from the most 
hare and naked Eonianescpie up to the most gorgeous Gothic.'' 

laitin Christianity by its centralisation, its organisation arising' 
out of Eoman respect for law and usage, its rigid subordination, 
its assertion of and its submission to authority, with a certain 
secondary freedom of action, had constituted its Tast ecclesi-. . 
astical polity ; so one great architectoal principle carried out 
in infinite Yariety and boundless extent, yet in mutual support 
and nititual dependence, that of the Arch (if not absolutely un- 
knoYui, of rare and exceptional application among the Greeks), 
had giYen solidity and stability to the gigantic structures of 
Eoiiie, wMcli spread out and soared above each other in ambi- 
tious unending rivahy. Hence the power of miiltiplmng harmo- 
nious paids, of inclosing space to almost infinite dimensions, of 
supporting almost in the air the most ponderous roofs, of making 
a vast complicated whole, one in design, one in structure,’ one in 
effect. The Greek temples and the Eoman temples on the 
Greek model, limited in size and extent by the necessity of 
finding support for horizontal pressure, v’-ere usually isolated 
edifices, each in its exquisite harmony and perfection, complete, 
independent, simple. If they v'ere sometimes crowded together, 
as in the Acropolis of Athens, or the Forum at Eome, yet each 
stood by itself in its narrow precincts ; it was a separate republic, 
as it were the domain and dwelling of its own God, the hall of 
its own priesthood. 

But tlnough that single principle of the xArch the Eoman had 
attained a grandeur and vastness of constiuction as yet unknown. 

® Compare Hope on Architecture, p. 59. ‘ sins. Some corrections, manifold details, 
Ail that has been discovered of the know- ■ much scientific knowledge, liave been added 
ledge and use of the Arch in Egypt and in | by the countless writers on Christian Archi- 
other countries, tends to the same result as j tectnre, of which England has furnished 
that to which Mr. Hope ari-ived : The ■ her full share, — Whewell, Willis, Petit, the 
Arch which the Greeks knew not, or if 1 Author of the Glossary of Architecture, 
they knew, did not employ So with ! the late Mr. Gaily Knight. But who of 
other nations. It was first among the j all these wdll not own Ins obligations to 
Romans an elenientary and universal pritt- 1 Mr, Hope ? The recollection of much 
ciple of cons traction. It is impossible not . j friendly kindness in my youth enhances 
to refer with respect to the first modern 1 the pleasure with which I pay this tribute 
philosophical and comprehensive work on j , to a man of real and original genius. 

A rchitecture, that by the authdr of AaaSta-* 
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It was not like the colossal fanes of Egypt, either rocks hem 
into teniples, or roeks transported and piled up into temples ; or 
the fabrics supported on the immense nionohthic pillars in the 
Eastern cities (which the Eomans themselves in the time of the 
Antonines and the^* successors rivalled at Baalbec and Palmyra) ; 
nor yet the huge terraced masses of brickwork in the further 
East, The traiiscendant and peculiar Architecture of the 
Eomans was seen in them still more vast theatres and amphi- 
theatres, which could contain thousands and thousands of spec- 
tators ; in them Cassarean palaces, which were almost cities ; in 
their baths, in wdiich the population of considerable towns, or 
whole quarters of Eome, found space not for bathing only, but 
for every kind of recreation and amusement ; in their bridges, 
wkich spanned the broadest and most timbulent rivers ; and their 
aqueducts, stretching out miles after miles, and conveying plen- 
tiful water to the central city. It remained only to apply this 
simple, universal principle. By resting not the horizontal en- 
tablature, but the succession of arches on the capitals of the 
pillars, the length might be infinitely drawn out ; the roof, 
instead of being limited in its extent by the length of the 
rafters, might he vaulted over and so increased enormously in 
width; and finally, suspended as it ^vere in the air, soar to any 
height. 

Christian Arcliitecture, when the wwld under Constantine 
became Christian, would of course begin to display Constantine 
itself more boldly, more ostentatiously. It would 
aspire to vie with the old religion in the majesty of its temples. 
Not but that long before it had its public sacred edifices in the 
East and the West. StiU it would be some time before it would 
confront Paganism, the Paganism of centuries. It must still in 
vastness and outward grandexm submit to the supremacy of the 
ancestral temples of the city. The Basilica, too, in its ordinary 
form, though in its length, height, and proportions there might 
he a severe and serious grandeur, was plain. A high unadorned 
wall formed its sides, its front was unbroken but by the portals : 
it had not its splendid rows of external columns, with their 
interchanging light and shade; nor the rich and sculptoed 
pediment over its entrance. Constantine, before his departure 
to the East, erected more th%n one church, no doubt wnrthy of 
an imperial proselyte, for the new religion of the empire. But 
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eartliquakes, conflagrations, ivars, tumults, the prodigal re- | 
verence of some Popes, the Tast ambition of otbers, liaye left ^ 
not a yestigc of tire Constantinian buildings in Eome. Tbe -.-4 
Clnu'cb of tlie Lateran, tlirown down by an eartliqnake, was 
rebuilt by Sergius III. That built in honour of St. Peter‘d (it 
was asserted and believed over the place of his martyrdom), 
with its splendid fore comt and its five aisles, which to the time 
of Cliarleniagne, though the prodigal piety of some Popes had 
no doubt violated its original, it should seem, almost cruciform, 
outline, and sheathed its walls in gold and precious marbles sV 
yet maintained the plan and distribution of the old church. ^ 

It stood, notwithstanding the ravages of the Saracens, the / 

sieges of the Emperors, the seditions of the people, on its pri- 
mitive Gonstantinian site for many hundred years after, and 
was only swept away by the irreverent haughtiness of Julius 
II., to make way for what was expected to, and which does, 
command the universal wonder of mankind, the St. Peter’s of 
Bramante and Michael Angelo. The noble church of St. Paul, 
without the wnlls, built by Theodosius the Great, stood as it 
ivere the one majestic representative of the Imperial Christian 
Basilica till our owm days.® The ground plan of the Basilica 
must be sought in the humbler Church of S. Clemente,^ which 
alone retains it in its integrity: S. Maria Maggiore, S. Lo- 
renzo, and one or tw-o others, have been so overlaid with alte- 
rations as oiiLy to reveal to the most patient study distinct 
signs of their original structure. 

Constantiiiox3le rose a Christian city, but a Christian city j>ro- 
bably in most parts built by Boman hands, or by Greeks wdth 
full command of Eonian skill and science, and studiously aspired * 
to be an eastern Borne. As her Senators, her Patricians, so 
probably many of ner architects and artists came from Borne ; 
or if Greeks, ^vere instructed and willing to conform to Boman 
habits and usage. The courtiers of Constantinople, who mi- 
grated from the old to the new Borne, were surprised, it is said, 


^ On tlie old St. Peter’s^ see tlie curious 
work of Borumni, Historia TempU Vati- 
caai (lloina, 1706), and tlie elaborate chap- 
te]‘ in Bimseu and Piatner, Beschrei- 
bung. 

0 The author saw this stately ajud vene- 
rable building in the summer of 1.S22 : 


it was burned down in the autumn of that 
year. 

J See the S, Clemente in Nr. Gaily 
Knight’s splendid and munificent work j 
which Im the rare e.xcelleiice, that the 
beauty of the engravings does not interfere 
with their scrupulous accurac}’’. 
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to find palaces so closely resembling tbeir own, that they bardly 
believed themselves to have been transported from the banks of 
the Tiber to the shores of the Bosphorus. Constantine liimself 
was a Western by birth and education; Eome therefore rather 
than the East would furnish the first model for the Christian 
Churches. In old Byzantium there v/ere probably few temples 
of such magnificence as to tempt the Christians to usurp them 
for their own uses, or allure them to the imitation of their forms. 
Nor did such temples, dilapidated and deserted, as in later times 
in Eome and Italy, furnish inexhaustible cpiarries from ■which 
triumphant Christianity might seize and carry off her legitiinate 
spoils. There were not at hand rqyrs of noble pillars, already hewn, 
fluted or polished, with their bases and capitals, -which, accus- 
tomed to form the porch, or to flank the heathen temple, now 
took their stand along the nave of the cliurch, or before the 
majestic vestibule. Though Constantine largely plundered other 
works of art, statues of bronze or marble (somewhat incongruous 
heatlieii ornaments of a Christian city), yet he can have had no 
great cpiantity of materials from old temples, unless at much 
cost of freight from more remote cities, to work up in his 
clmrches.« On the otlieiOiand neither were there many, if there 
was a single Basilica, such as were found in most Italian cities, 
ready to undergo the slight necessary transmutatioiL Yet tliere 
can be no doubt that the first churches in Constantiiiojfie were 
ill the Basilican form ; that S. Sophia was of an oblong shape 
there is satisfactory authority ; it was not till the reign of Con- 
stantins that the area was enlarged to a square. 

This, then, >vhicli may be called the Eomau or Basilican, may 
be considered as the first Age of Christian Architecture. 

II. Of true Byzantine Architecture Justinian was the parent. 
Time, earthquakes, seditions nowhere so furious and destructive 
as in Constantinople, especially the famous one in tlie reign of 
Justinian ; more ambitious or more prodigal Emperors, or more 

s See Hist, of Christianity, ii. p. 409. der Bildendeu Kunst, iii. p. J23, note. On 

^ It. was of great length, the the 'other' hand the Church of Antioch, 

form of a Dromos, or Circus for races, described hy Eusebius and by 'I'heophilus, 
See Ducange, Descriptio S. Sophi 83 ; and was an octagon, as was that of Nnzianymni. 
also on the enlargement by Constantins, — Schnaiise, |X 124. The round form, not 
Tim Church in the BiacJicrnae, built so late unknown in the East, nor in the West, as 
as Justin, had straight rows of pillars and that of S. Constanza near Eome, was more 
a timber roof. The Church of S, John used for Baptisteries, and for monumental 
Studius, still existing, is of the basiUcan chapels, as the tomb of Galla Blacidia at 
form of that period. — Schnaase, Geschichte -Kaveitna. 
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devont and wealthy Clixistians, denied duration to the primi- 
tive Churches of Constantinople. The edifices of Constantine, 
in all lilielihood hastily run iip, and, if splendid, wanting in 
strength and solidity, gave place to more stately and endnring 
churches- The S. Sophia of Constantine was razed to the 
ground in a fi.erce tumult; but on its site arose the new S, 
Sophia, in the East the pride, in the West the wonder, of the 
world.^ The sublime unity and harmony of the design, above 
all the lightness and vastness of the cupola, were too marvellous 
for mere human science. Even the sldll of the famous archi- 
tects Anthimus of Tralles and Isidore of Miletus were unequal 
to the conception. An angel revealed to the Emperor (Justinian 
himself must share in the glory) many of the forms of the 
building ; the great principle of the construction of the cupola, 
sought in vain by the science of the architects, flashed across 
the mind of the Emperor himself in a dream. The cupola did 
not seem, according to the historian Procopius, to rest on its 
supports, but to be let down by a golden chain from heaven.^' 
Santa Sopliia was proclaimed in the West as the most consum- 
mate work of Cliristian Aiohitecture."^ 

But Justinian was not content to be the founder and lawgiver 
of Christian art ; as in empire, so he aspired in all things, to 
bring the whole Koman world under his dominion. To con- 
qxiered Italy he brought back the vast code of the Civil Law, 
which he had organised and adapted to Christian use ; to Italy 
came also his architecture, an immense amplification of the 
Eoman arch, which was to be, if not the law, the perfect form 
of the Christian Church. San Vitale arose in Ptavenna, the 
Constantinople of the West. In dimensions only and in the 

* To the poem of PauUis Silexitiarius, on cellit nt in totis terrarum spatiis huic simile 
the building and dedication of , Sophia non possit inveniri.* ** ^ — Paul Wariiefrid. 
(Edition Bonn), are appended the laborious S. Sophia and some other Constantin opoii tan 
dissertation of Ducange, and the perspi- churches have become better known during 
cuous illustrative essay of Eanduri. They the last year (1854) from the splendid 
contain everything relating to the struc- work published by M. Sabenberg, at the 
ture. ^ ^ ^ expense of the King of Prussia. An Italian 

TovTotf rrcv }cvKXc<rsoovs architect, M, Possato, having been eii- 

h7rava,tT'rvi>tv7u vfs 6 <>Xq$ womvm, trusted with the repairs, the whole strnc- 

otvra w^^oarca>x‘iiv* I 0 H.U Ss ouic fieri ture has been surveyed, measured and 

rjj? alxoho^ms to di'awn. Many mosaics covei*ed up since 

itrreivoiif &XXa vy transmutation into a mosque have for 

Toy ov^oeveu xe&Xv'^^uv vov a time revealed again in all their brilliancy 

Procop. de -Edif. i, p. 177, Edit, some very remarkable specimens of Byzan- 
Bonn- j tine mosaic art. 

** Cujns opus adeo cnn<Ji«t-'SQ<^da'.ex* 'I 
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gorgeousness of some of its materials, San Vitale must bow 
before its Byzantine type Santa Sophia, but it closely resembled 
it in plan and arrangement. The Mosaics of the Emperor and 
of the Empress Theodora in the choir might seem as though 
they woiild commend San Vitale as the perfect design for a 
Christian Chnrch to subject Italy and to the West. Eome 
indeed might seem, even in Eavenna, to offer a more gallant 
resistance to the arts than to the arms of Justinian. To San 
Vitale she would oppose the noble S. Apollinaris, in her own 
basilican form. Of the ancient basilicas, since the destruction 
of St. Paul without the walls at Eome, S. Apollinaris at Ea- 
venna, with its twenty-foim columns of rich Greek marble from 
Constantinople, and its superb mosaics, is undoubtedly the most 
impressive and august in the world.® 

Thus, then, there were two forms which contested for the 
supremacy in Italy. One was the old Eoman Basilica, with its 
stately length, which by slow and imperceptible degrees became 
cruciform by the extension into transepts of the space between 
the end of the nave (where rose a great arch, called the Arch of 
Triumph, as opening upon the holy mysteries of the faith), 
and the conch or apse, before which stood the high altar. The 
other scpiare or octagon, which in the same manner and by 
the same slow process broke into the short equal-limbed Greek 
cross.® This latter form, with the cupola, was the vital distinc- 
tion of the Byzantine style.P Eome- remained faithful to her 
ancient basilican form; but in many of the cities of Northern 
Italy the more equal proportion of the length and width, with 
the central cupola, sometimes multiplied on the extended limbs 
of the transept ; these, the only creations of Byzantine archi- 
tectme, found favour. Venice early took her eastern character'; 
the old chm’cli of S. Fosca in Torcello, in later times St. Mark’s 
maintained the Byzantine form.^i St. Mark’s, with her Greek 
plan, her domes, her mosaics, might seem as if she had prophet- 


” See this churcli in Gaily Knight. 

It is not known when the form of the 
Cross began, hir. Gaily Knight observes 
that the form of the Gross was for many 
contnries the exception rather than the 
nile. 

p Procopius sttites of S. Sophia, Si 

oiVT^i xci) f/.nX’OS h 

vsiiiTinij M(r<n H,ca 


6l>» AsTtf T^oTav p. 174. — ^So too 

that of S. Mary and S. Michael, c. iii.p. 174. 
S, Anthimu.s, c. vi. p. 194. Phut of the 
Apostles was a Greek Cross, c. iii. p. 188. 

** The round churches, which were few, 
gave place to Baptisteries, for which or for 
sepulchral chapels they wt-re mosfiy origi- 
jiaily designed. 
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ically prepared a fit and congenial place for tlie reception of the 
spoils of tlie Constantiiaopolitan Olinrches after tlie Latin con- 
quest. But many otlier of the Lombard Churches, in Payia, 
Parma, the old cathedral at Brescia, \Yere square, octagon, or in 
the form of the Greek cross. As late as the tenth century 
Ancona, still a Greek city, raised the Church of S. Cyriac, with 
much of wdiat is called Lombard, more properly Eomanesque 
ornament, but in form a strictly Byzantine Church.^ 

Yet on the whole the architectural, as the civil conquests of 
Difference of Justiniaii, Were but partial and uuenduring. The Latin 

GreekandLa- . _ . . i i ^ . -r i 

tin services. Architecture, with these exceptions, even m Italy, ad- 
hered to the basilican form or to the longer Latin cross : beyond f 
the Alps the square form was even more rare. But it is singular 
to observe in both the development of the hierarchical principle 
accordmg to the character and cireumstances of the Eastern and 
the Western Church. As the worship tliroughout Oliristendom 
became more local, more material, the altar was now the Holy 
of Holies, the actual abode of the Eeal Presence of Christ. The 
Clergy withdrew more entirely into their unapproachable sanc- 
tity ; they would shroud themselves from all profane appiminiation 
by solemn mystery, the mystery which arises from remoteness, ? 
from obscurity or dimness, or even from secrecy. Por this end, 
to heighten the awe which he would tlirow around the tremend- 
ous sacrifice, and around Mmself the hallowed minister of that 
sacrifice, the Greek, in himself less awful, had recourse to arti- 
ficial means. The Latin trusted to his own inherent dignity, 
aided only by more profound distance, by the splendour which 
environed him, splendour more effective as heightened by sur- 
rounding darkness. The shorter Greek cross did not repel the ^ 
adoring worsMpper far enough off ; the Greek therefore drew a 
veil. At length he raised a kind of wall bet’ween himself and 
the \vorsliippers, and beliind, in that enclosed sanctuary, he per- 
formed the mystery of consecration, and came forth and showed 
himself in tuim at each of the side doors of the Holy of Holies, 
rarely at tlie central or royal gate, with the precious paten and 
chalice in his hands. When the service wus over, he witlichew 

f It 155 curious that Oharlemagae’s ca-* had perhaps Greek architects, he had seen 
tliedi'al at Aix-la-Chapelle is the one true Ravenna, he drew ornaments and materials 
Byzantine church or type of a Byzantine from Hiivenna* Compare Schnaase, vol 
church beyond the Alps — in form, eon- xiv. 480 ct seqq, 
struction, even in mosaics. Charlemagne 
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again witli Ms awful ti^easiire into its secret saiictiiaiy.® In tlie 
longer Latin cross tlie liierarchy miglit recede to a commanding 
distance from tlie great mass of worshippers, yet all might 
remain open ; the light rails of the chancel were snfiieient, with 
their own inherent majesty, to keep the profane on their lower 
level, and in then humble postoe of far-off adoration. In the 
West the crypt under the altar, to contain the bones of the saint 
or martyr, wa^s more general; the altar therefore was more 
usually approached by a flight of steps, and thus elevation was 
added to distance : and to distance and elevation were added by 
degrees the more dazzling splendom" of the altar-furniture, the 
crosses, the candlesticks, the plate, the censers, and all the other 
gorgeous vessels, their own dresses, the violet, green, scarlet, 
cloth of gold, the blaze of lamps and tapers, the clouds of in- 
cense. At one time the altar and the officiating clergy were 
wrapped in the mystery of sublime gloom, at tbe next the w'hole 
altar, and all under the stately Baldachin, burst out into a con- 
centred brilliancy of light. The greater length of the building, 
w-itli its siicciirsal aisles and ambulatories a; id chapels, as so 
admirably adapted for processional services, w ould greatly pro- 
mote then* introduction and use. The Clergy wr)uld no longer 
he content with dim and distant aw’e and veneration ; this wms 
now inherent in their persons : and so, environed with tlieir 
sacred symbols, bearing their baimers emblazoned with the image 
of the crucified lledeemer, of the Yhgin, of tlie Saints, and the 
crosses, the emblems of tlieir own authority and power, and in 
their snow^- white or gorgeous dresses, they ^y<)uld pass through 
the row's of wondering and kneeling worshippers, with tlieir 
grave and solemn chant, or amid the peals of the thundering 
organ, bringing home, as it w^ere, to the hearts of all, the most 
serious religious impressions, as w'ell as those of them own pecu- 
liar inalienable sanctity. 

But the oppugnancy was not only in the internal form and 
arrangements of the sacred buildings or the more efiective dis- 
play of ecclesiastic mag'nificence. In splendour of dress, in the 
ricliness of their church fmmitura and vessels, in the 
symbolism of their seiwdces, the Bast boasted itself oven superior 
to the West. But the more vigorously developed hierareliica,! 

^ SinitiCs account of the Creek Oliurch, f general in the Ihisskui dunches. J kere is 
p. 64. This, callea the iGonostnsis, m j a cauious example at inilungary. 
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spirit among the Latins displayed itself in nothing more than in 
its creativeness, in its progressive advancement in Christian 
ArcMtectiire. The Emperors were in general the founders and 
bixildei^s of the great Eastern Churches, in the West to a vast 
extent the Church herself. Though kings and nobles were by 
no means wanting in these signs of prodigal piety— the Catholic 
Lombard kings, the priest-ruled Merovingians, Charlemagne 
and his descendants, the sovereigns in England — ^there were 
also, besides these royal and noble devotees, the magnificent 
Prelates, the splendid Abbots, the opulent Chapters. In the 
East it was the State acting it might be under the influence, in 
obedience to, or at the suggestion of the Priesthood ; in the 
West with the Monarch and the Baron, it was the whole eccle- 
weaith of siastxcal Order out of its oto enormous wealth, its own 
the clergy. possessious, and still accumulating property. From 
the seventh at least to the close of the fourteenth centmy this 
^vealth was steadily on the increase, at times pouring in lilce a 
flood ; if draining off, draining but in narrow and secret channels. 
It was in the nxitiire of things that a krge portion of this wealth 
should be consecrated, above all others, to this special use. It 
had long been admitted that a fifth, a fourth, a thiifl of the 
ecclesiastical endowments belonged to the sustentation, to the 
embellishment of the religious fabrics. But it needed no law to 
enforce on a wide scale tliis expenditure demanded at once by 
every holy and generous principle, by every ambitious among 
the more far-sighted and politic, as well as by every more sordid, 
motive. Throughout Christendom there was the high and pure, 
as weE as the timid and superstitious reKgion, which invited, 
encouraged, commanded, exacted, promised to reward in this 
^Yo^ld and in the next, these noble works of piety. Without as 
within the Chtmch these motives were in perpetual, unslumber- 
ing activity. Church-building -was, as it were, the visible per- 
sonal sacrifice to God, a sacrifi.ce which could never be fully 
accomplislied ; it w*as the gTateful or expiatory oblation to the 
Eedeemer and to the Saints. The dying king, the dying noble, 
the dying rich man, or the king, noble, or rich man, under strong 
remorse during his lifetime, might -with more lofty and disin- 
terested urgency be pressed by the priest or the confessor to 
make the beq^iiest or the gift to a holy work in which the clergy 
had no direct advantage, and which was in some sort a splendid 
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public benefaction. Tlie Cburcb. was built for the poor, for the 
people, for posterity. What the splendour of the old Asiatic 
monarchs had clone for the perpetuation of their own luxury 
and glory, the Egyptians for theii* burying-places, as aycU as in 
honour of their gods ; irYhat the narrower patriotism of the 
Greets for the enibellishnient of their own cities, for the comfort 
and enjoyment of the citizens : what the stern pride of the older, 
the enormous wealth and ostentation of the later republicans at 
Eome ; wdiat the Pagan Emperors had clone, the elder Ceesars 
to command the wnnder, gratitude, adulation of the mistress of 
the world ; Trajan, Hadrian, the Antonines, from policy, yanity, 
beneficence, on a wider and more cosmopolitan scale throughout 
the Empire : what had been thus done in many yarious ways, 
■was now done by 3nost kings and most rich men in one way 
alone.^^ Besides temples the heathen Csesars had raised palaces, 
theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, baths, roads, bridges, acpie- 
ducts, sonate-liouses, j^orticoes, libraries, cemeteries. Kow^ the 
only public buildings, unless here and there a bridge (until the 
burghers in the commercial cities began to raise their guild- 
halls), w-ere the clmrcli and the castle. Tlio castle was built more 
for strength than for splencloui’. Architecture had the Church 
alone and her adjacent buildings on wEich to lavish all her skilly 
and to expend the inexhaustible treasi'U'es poured at her feet. 
To build the Cliurch w^as admitted at once as the most admir- 
able ^drtiie, as tlie most uncontested sign of piety, as the fullest 
atonement for sin, as the amplest restitution for robbery or WTong, 
as the bounden tribute of the loyal subject of God, as the most 
unquestioned recognition of the sovereignty and mercy of God. 

If these incentives w^ere for ever wwking without the Chinch, 
besides these, what po^verful concurrent and subsidiary incentives 

T t for Church 

motives were in action witiim the Church! Every hniidmgs. 
Prelate, even each member of a Chajtter (if he had any noble 
or less sordid feeling than personal indulgence in pomp and 
luxury, or the least ecclesiastical public spirit), would feel emu- 
lation of his spiritual ancestors: he would delight to put to 
shame the less prodigal, the more j)arsimonioiis, generosity of 
his predecessor, w-ould endeavour to transcend him in the rich- 


* Let it ]jo remeniLered tliat in Paris, in 
tlie time of Philip the Fair, the house of 
the Templars was stronger i£ not mare 


magnificent than the King^s palace in tlie 
Louvre. Whut in comparison were the 
more sumptuous religious buiidings ?. 
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ness of Ms oblation to God or to the Patron Saint. He would 
throw" down that predecessor’s meaner wnrk, and replace it by 
something more splendid and enduring. Posthumous glory 
would assume a sacred character : the Prelate would not be in- 
flexibly and humbly content with obscure goodness, or with the 
unwitnessed virtues, which vvwld rest entirely on the rew^ard in 
the w"oiid to come. The best and wisest might think that if 
their names lived on earth with their imperishable Cathedrals, 
it was a pardonable, if not a pious and laudable ambition. Their 
own desire of glory would so mingle with what they esteemed 
the glory of God, as to baiSe their discrimination. So too na- 
tional, municipal, corporate, local pride and interest would 
disguise themselves as the love of God and man. The fane of 
some tutelary saint, or some shrine of peculiar holiness or of 
W'Onder-W"orkiiig powei*, which attracted more numerous and 
more devout pilgrims, as it enriched the Church, the city, the 
towm, the village, so it w"ould demand even from gratitude a 
larger share of the votive offerings. The Saint must be rew^arded 
for his favours, for liis benefits ; his church, his chapel, and his 
sluine must be more splendid, as more splendid w"ould be more 
attractive ; and thus splendour would beget wealth, wualth gladly 
devote itself to augment the splendour. 

Throughout, indeed, there w"as this latent, and unconscious it 
me amrcix. i^^-ight be, but undeniable influence operating through 
lue i^nests. wliolo sacordotal Order, tlnough the whole Monk- 
hood, and not less among the more humble Friars. Every 
church wus not merely the house of God, it wus also the palace 
where the religious Sovereign, the Ecclesiastic, from the Pope 
to the lowliest Parish Priest, held his state ; it wus the un- 
assailable fortress of his power; it wus, I use the w’ord with 
reluctance, the Exchange w"here, by the display of his wealth, 
he immeasurably increased that wealth. To the Ecclesiastic 
belonged the chancel, not to be entered by unsanctified feet ; to 
him in his solitary or in Ids corporate dignity, only attended by 
a retinue of his own Order ; Ids were the costly dresses, the 
clouds of incense. The more magnificent the cliurch, and the 
more sumptuous the services, the broader the line which 
divided 3dm from the vidgar, tlie rest of manldnd. If he 
Touchsafed some distinction, some apjnoaeh towards his unap- 
X>roachable majesty, as when the Emperor took his seat at the 
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entrance or witliiii tlie cLancel, read tlie Gospel, and was 
graciously perniitted to perform some of the functions of a 
Deacon, this hut threw back the rest of mankind to more 
humble distance. Those passages which the haughtiest Popes 
alleged in plain words, as Ye are Gods,” which was generally 
read, Ye are Christs (the anointed of God),” almost reyoked, 
or neutralised in the minds of the Priesthood, the specious 
reservation that it was God in them, and not themselyes, 
which received these honours. Popular awe and reverence 
know no nice theological discrimination ; at least a large 
share of the veneration to the Saint or the Eedeemer, to God, 
rested, as it passed, on the Hierarchy. They were recognised 
as those without wdiose mediation no prayer passed onward to 
the throne of grace ; they stood on a step, often a wide step, 
higher in the ascent to heaven. Everywhere, through the 
whole framework of society, wuis this contrast, and the contrast 
■was to the advantage of the Hierarchy. Tlie highest and rich- 
est Bishop in his episcopal palace might see the castle of the 
Baron not only in its strengdli, but in its height, its domains, 
its fe’iidal splendour, its castellated richness, irovuiing con- 
temptuously down upon him ; he might seem to be lurking, as 
it were, a hnmble retainer under its shadow and under its pro- 
tection. But enter the church! the Baron stood afar off, or 
knelt in submissive, acknowledged, iidelt inferiority; and it 
was seldom that in the city the cathedral did not outsoar and 
outspread with its dependent buildings— its baptistery, chapter- 
house, belfry, cloisters— the rival castle with all its oixtl^dings. 
That Avlxich in the cathedral city long held the Ecclesiastics in 
their separate peculiar majesty, went down in due proportion 
tlirough the town to the village, to the meanest hamlet. In the 
feudal castle itself the chapel was almost always tlie most riclily 
decorated. Dining wm, in the siege, in the boisterous banquet, 
the chaplain might be self-levelled, or levelled by a lawless 
chief and lawless soldiery, to a humble retainer ; in the chapel 
he resumed his proper dignity. It was liis lault, his want of 
influence, if the chapel was not maintained in greater decency 
and splendour than the rude hall or ruder chainher ; and 
reverence to tlie chapel reacted on the reverence to himself. 

Add to all this the chui’ches or chapels of the religious liouscs, 

. and there was hardly a religious house without its church or 
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chapel, many of them equal or surpassing in grandeur, in 
embellisliinent, thovSe of the town or of the city. In a religious 
foundation the Church could not, for yery sliame, be less than 
the most stately and the most splendid edifice- Year after year, 
century after century, if any part of the monastery was secure 
from dilapidation, if any part was maintained, rebuilt, re- 
decorated, it would be the church. The vow of humility, the 
vow of poverty was first tacitly violated, first disdainfully 
tlirown aside, by the severest Order, in honom of God. The 
sackcloth-clad, bare-foot Friar would watch and worship on the 
cold stone or the hard board ; but within walls enriched with 
the noblest paintings, tapestried with the most superb hangings, 
before an altar flaslnng with the gold pix, with the jewelled 
vessels, with the rich branching candlesticks. Assisi, not many 
years after the death of St. Francis, had begun to be the most 
splendid and highly adorned church in Italy. 

Thus then architecture was the minister at once and servant 
The cimrch fhe Chuxch, and a vast proportion of the wealth of 
the people’s, tlio wvolid w^as devoted to the works of arcliitecture. 
Hor was it in a secular point of view a wasteful pomp and prodi- 
gality. If the church was the one building of the priest, so was 
it of the people. It was the single safe and quiet place where 
the lowest of the low found security, peace, rest, recreation, 
even diversion. If the chancel was the Priest’s, the precincts, 
the porch, the nave were open to all ; the Church was all wlrich 
the amphitheatre, the bath, the portico, the public place, had 
been to the poor in the heathen cities. It was more than the 
house of prayer and worshij), where the peasant or the beggar 
knelt side by side with the burgher or the Baron ; it was the 
asylum, not of the criminal only, but of the oppressed, the sad, 
the toil-worn, the infirm, the aged. It was not only dedicated 
to God ; it was consecrated to the consolation, the peace, even 
the enjoyment of man. Thus was it that architecture was 
raising all its wondrous structures in the West, if for the 
advancement of the Hierarchy, so too at the perpetual unsleep- 
ing instigation, at the cost, and it should seem under the special 
direction, of the Hierarchy : for no doubt witliin the precincts 
of the cathedral, within the cloister, muelx of the science of 
architecture was preserved, perpetuated, enlarged ; if the archi- 
tects were not themselv^ -Ecclesiastics, they were under the 
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protection^ patronage, direction, instruction of Ecclesiastics. 
But it was also of the most indubitable benefit to mankind. 
Independent of the elevating, solemnising, expanding effects of 
this most material and therefore most universally impressive of 
the Eine Arts, what was it to all mankind, especially to the 
prostrate and down-trodden part of mankind, that though these 
buildings were God’s, they were, in a certain sense, his own ; 
he who had no property, not even in his own person, the serf, 
the villain, had a kind of right of proprietorship in his parish 
church, the meanest artisan in his cathedral. It is impossible 
to follow out to their utm.ost extent, or to appreciate too highly 
the emiobliug, liberalising, humanising, Christianising effects of 
church architecture during the Middle Ages. 

III. The third period of Christian arcliitecture (reckoning as 
the first the Eoman Basilica, as the second the proper Byzan- 
tine, with its distinctive Greek cross and cupolas) lasted with 
the Norman till the introduction of the Pointed ox so-called 
Gothic in the twelfth century. This style has been called Lom- 
bard, as having first flourished in the cities of Northern Italy, 
which under the later IGngs attained unwonted peace and 
prosperity, and in which the cities rose to industry, commerce, 
Avealth and freedom. Assuredly it was no invention xiiw style, 
of the rude Lombards, who brought over the Alps BySiae,or 
only their conquering arms and their hated Arianism. 

It has been called also Byzantine, improperly, foi* though it 
admitted indiscriminately Byzantine and Roman forms and 
arrangements, its characteristics seem either its OAvn or the txn- 
ditions of Roman principles, the appropriation and conversion 
to its use of Roman examples. Its chief characteristic is delight 
in the multiplication of the arch, not only for the support, but 
for the ornamentation of the building. Within and Avithout 
there is the same prodigality of this form. But these xoaa's or 
tiers of arches, AAdthout supporting or seeming to support tlie 
roof, or simply decorative, appear to be no more than the dege- 
nerate Roman, as seen in the Palace of Dioclesian at Spalatro, 
and usefully as Avell as ornamentally employed in the Coliseum 
and in other ampliitheatres. Gradually tlie Avest front of the 
Church, or the front opposite to the altar, grcA? into digBity and 
importance. The central portal, sometimes the three porials, 
or even five portals, lost their square-headed form, became 
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receding arches, arclies witliin arclies, decorated witli graceful 
or fantastic mouldings. Above, tier over tier, were formed rows 
of arcbes (unless where a rich wheel or rose window was intro- 
duced) up to the broad bold gable, wliicli was sometimes fringed 
as it were just below with small arches following out its line. 
Sometimes these arches ran along the side walls; almost always 
either standiiig out more or less, or in open arcades, they ran 
round the semicircular eastern apse. Besides these, slender 
compound piers or small buttresses are carried up the whole 
height to the eaves. They arrive at length at the severer model 
of this form, San Zeno at Verona, or the richer, the San Michele 
at Lucca. Witliin the church the pillars, as the models of those 
in the ancient buildings disappeared (the Roman Corinthian 
long survived), or rather as the ruins of ancient buildings ceased 
to be the quarries for churches, gradually lost their capitals. 
Rrom those sprung the round arches in a bolder or more timid 
sweep, according to the distance or solidity of the pillars. Above 
the nave a second row of arches formed the clerestory windows. 
The roof, in general of timber, was first flat, then curved, at 
length vaulted. Over the centre of the cross rose the cupola, 
round, octagon, or of more fanciful forms. In the seventh cezi- 
tmy the introduction of bells, to summon to the service, drew 
on the invention of the amhitect. The dome or cupola was not 
a convenient form for a belfry. Beside the building it had not 
been unusual to erect a baptistery, circular or polygonal, such 
as are still seen in the richest form, and almost rivalling the 
churches, in Florence and in Parma. Throughont Lombardy, 
in most parts of Italy, rose the detached campanile, sometimes 
round, in general square, terminating at times with a broad flat 
roof, more rarely towering into a spire. In Italy tliis third 
epoch of architecture culminated in the Cathedral of Pisa. It 
was the oblation of the richest and most powerful city in Italy, 
at the height of her prosperity, her industry, her commerce, her 
fame ; it w^as made in the pride of lier wealth, in a passion of 
gratitude for a victory and for rich plunder taken from the 
irohammedans in the harbour of Palermo. Pisa found an 
architect worthy of her profuse magnificence ; the name of 
Boscheto lives in this his unrivalled edifice. It is not only that 
the cathedral makes one of those four buildings — the Dome, the 
BajDtistery, the Leaning : Tower, the Canipo Santo — which in 
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tlieii* sad grandeur in the deserted city surpass all other groups 
of buildings in Europe : the cathedral standing alone would 
command the highest admiration. On the exterior the west 
front displays that profusion of tiers of arches above arches, 
arranged with finer proportion, richness, and upward decreasing 
order, than elsewhere. But its sublimity is within. Its plan, 
the Latin cross in the most perfect proportion, gives its impres- 
sive unity to its* central nave, with its double aisles, its aisled 
transepts, its receding apse. Its loftiness is far more command- 
ing than any bnilding of its class in Italy had as yet asjiired to 
reach. The Corintldan pillars along the nave are of admirable 
height and proportion ; those of the aisles lower, but of the 
same style. The arches spring boldly from the capitals of the 
pillars ; the triforiiim above, running down the long nave, is 
singularly picturesque. While the long, bold, liorMontal archi- 
trave gives the sedate regularity of the Basilica ; the crossings 
of the transepts, the sw-eep of the curved apse, even without the 
effective mosaic of Cimabue, close the view with lines of the 
most felicitous and noble form. 

Nothing can contrast more strongly, in the same architecture, 
than the Transalpine Eomanesque with Pisa.^ It is seen in 
all the old cities on the EHne (the earliest forin in St. Castor 
at Coblentz), later at Spires, Worms, Mentz:, Bonn, the older 
churches at Cologne ; east of the EHne in the older cities or 
monasteries, as in Corvey. It is more rude but more hold; 
these churches might seem the works of the great feudal Pre- 
lates ; with a severe grandeur, not without richness of deco- 
ration, but disdaining grace or luxuriance. They are of vast 


> ' ^ size, as may beseem Prelate Princes, Hit of the coarse red or 

l'‘‘ grey stone of the country, no fine ^Yrol^ght freestone, no ghtter- 

ing marble. The pillars are usually without capitals, or with 
i capitals fantastic and rouglily hewn; they would impress by 

! strength and solidity rather than by harmony or regularity.^ 

I In the south of France this style is traced not only in cathedral 

I cities, but in many very enrious parocHal churdics. With few 

I exceptions, it is there more picturesque and fanciful than grand 
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tecture received such a po\Yerfiil impulse from tlie Normans as 
almost to form a new epoch in the art. 

IV. That wonderful people the Normans, though without cre- 
The Kor- ativc power, seemed as it were to tlixow their whole 
mans. strength and vigour into arclhtecture, as into every- 
thmg else. They had then kingdoms on the Mediterranean, 
and on either side of the British Channel. In the South they 
had become Southerns; even in architecture they anticipated 
from the Mohammedans some approximation to the Gothic, the 
pointed arch. In the North, on the other hand, as by adopting 
and domicihng men of Koman or Itahan cultivation, they had 
braced the intellect of the degenerate Church to young energy, 
and had trained learned Churchmen and theologians, Lanfrancs 
and Anselms ; so taking the form, the structure, the architee- 
timal science of universal Latin Christendom, they gave it a 
grandem', solidity, massiveness, even height, which might seem 
intended to confront a ruder element, more wild and tempestu- 
ous weather. The Norman cathedrals might almost seem built 
for warlilie or defensive purposes ; as though tlieh Heathen 
ancestors, having in their fierce incursions destroyed church and 
monastery, as well as castle and town, they would be prepared 
for any inroad of yet un-Clii*istianised Northmen. That great 
characteristic of the Norman churches, the huge square central 
to^ver, was battlemented like a castle. The whole impression is 
that of vast power in the architect, unshaken duration in the 
edifice ; it is the building of a Hierarchy which has unfailing con- 
fidence in its owm strength, in its perpetuity. On the exterior, 
in the general design there is plainness, almost austerity; the 
walls, visibly of enormous tliickness, are pierced with round 
arched windows of no great size, hut of great depth ; the portals 
are profound recesses, arch witliin arch resting on short stubborn 
pillars ; the capitals are rude, but boldly projecting ; the rich 
ornaments cut with a vigorous and decisive hand : the zigzag or 
other mouldings with severity in their most prodigal richness. 
In the interior all again is simple to the disdain, in its greater 
parts, of ornament. The low, thick, xisually round pillars, with 
capitals sometimes indulging in wild shapes, support, with their 
somewdiat low arches, the ponderous wall, in its turn pressed 
down as it were by the ponderous roof. Such, are the works of 
our Norman Kings, the two abbeys at Caen, Jumieges in its 
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ruins, St. George de BosclierviUe ; sucli in oiii’ island, Dmdiam, 
parts of Peterborough and Ely, and Gloucester, the two square 
towers of Exeter, If later and more splendid cathedrals inspire 
a higher deyotion, none breathe more awe and solemnity than 
the old Norman.’® 

V. On a sudden, in a singularly short period, the latter half 
of the twelfth century (though discerning eyes^ may GotHcarchi- 
trace, and acute minds have traced with remarkable 
success and felicity, this transition), Christian architecture be- 
yond the Alps, in Germany, in Prance, in England, becomes 
creative. Nothing but the distribution and arrangement of the 
parts of the church remains the same ; and even in that respect 
the church, instead of standing alone or nearly alone, vdth the other 
edifices in humble subordination, is crowded around by a multi- 
tude of splendid vassals, partaking in all her decorative richness, 
the Lady chapel and other chapels, the chapter-house, the monas- 
tery, the episcopal palace, the cloisters, sometimes the belfry. 

In the church not only are there new forms, not only is there 
a new principle of harmony, not only a constant substitution of 
vertical for horizontal lines, new and most exquisite proportions, 
an absolutely original character, but new principles of construction 
seem to have revealed themselves, Architectm:e is not only a 
new art, awakening difierent emotions of wonder, awe and 
admiration, but a new science. It has discovered the secret of 
achieving things which might appear impossible, but which once 
achieved, seem perfectly simple, secui’e, justificatory of their 
boldness, from the perfect balance and equable pressure of every 
part, pressure disguised as it were, as distributed on a multitude 
of supports, and locked down by superincumbent weiglits. Such 
is the unity, however multifarious, of the whole, that the lightest 
though loftiest and most vast Gothic cathedral has a look of 
strength and duration as manifest, as unquestioned, as the most 
ponderous and massive Komanesqne or Norman. 

The rapid, simultaneous, and universal growth of this so- 
called Gotliic, its predominance, like its predecessor 
tlie Eomanesqiie, through the whole realm of Latin 


* See Mr. Gaily Knight^s Norman Tour,, 
and Normans in Sicily. Mr. Knight dedi- 
cated part of a noble fortune to these 
studies, illustrating his own excellent 

VOL. VI. 


judgement by the well-remimerated labours 
of accomplished artists. 

* Dr, Whewell, Mr. Willis, Mr. Petit, 
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Cliristeridom, is not the least extraordinary fact in the reyolation. 

It has had marked stages of deYelopinent (now defined with 
careful discrimination by the able and prolific writers on the art) 
during several centmies and in aU countries, in Germany, Erance, 
England, the Netherlands, Spain, even Italy ; bnt its first prin- 
ciples might almost seem to have broken at once on the wondering 
world. Everywhere the whole bmlding has an np^vard, it might 
seem heaven-aspiring tendency; everywhere the arches become 
more and more pointed, till at length they arrive at the perfect 
lancet ;• everywhere the thick and massy waUs expand into large 
mnllioned windows; everywhere the diminished solidity of the 
walls is supported from without by flying buttresses, now con- 
cealed, now become lighter and more graceful, and revealing 
themselves, not as mere supports, but as integral parts of the 
building, and resting on outward buttresses; everywhere pin- 
nacles arise, singly or in clusters, not for ornament alone, hut for 
effect and perceptible use ; everywhere the roof becomes a ridge 
more or less precipitate ; everywhere the west front becomes 
more rich and elaborate, with its receding portals covered vith 
niches, which are crowded with statues ; everywhere the central 
tower assumes a more graceful form, or tapers into a spire ; often 
two subordinate towers, or two principal towers, flank the west 
front; everywhere, in the exuberant prodigality of ornament, 
knosps, shrine-work, corbels, gurgoyles, there is a significance 
and a purport. Witliin the chui’ch the pillars along the nave 
break into graceful clusters around the central shaft ; the vaulted 
roof is formed of the most simple yet intricate ribs ; everywhere 
there are the noblest avenues of straight lines of pillars, the most 
picturesque crossings and intermingHngs of arches ; everywhere 
harmony of the same converging lines; everywhere the aim 
appears to he height, unity of impression, with infinite variety of 
parts ; a kind of heavenward aspiration, with the most prodigal 
of human labour and wealth, as an oblation to tlie temple 

of God. 


The rise of Gothic Architecture, loosely speaking, was con- 


temporaneous with the Crusades.^ It was natural to suppose 


^ The theory of Warhurton denySag the 
Gothic Cathedrals from an imitation of tlie 
overarching forests of the ancient Germans 
(he is disposed to go hack to tho Drhids) is 
curious as iiUistrating the strange and total 


neglect of Medieval Church History in 
this country. Here is a divine of almost 
imrivalled erudition (Jortin. excepted) in 
his day, who seems to suppose that the 
Gormans immediately that they emerged 
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that the eyes of the pilgrims were caught hy the slender^, grace- 
fill, and richly decorated forms of the Saracenic mosques, Tke cni- 
with their minarets and turrets. Pointed windows were 
discovered in mosques, and held to he the models of the Gothic 
cathedrals. Even earlier, when the Normans were piling up 
then massy round arches in the North, they had some pointed 
arches in Sicily, apparently adopted from the Mohammedans of 
that island.® But the pointed arch is only one characteristic of 
Gotliic ArcHtecture, it is a vast step fi'om the imitation of a 
pointed arch or window (if there were such imitation, which is 
extremely douhtful), to the creation of a Gothic cathedral.'^ The 
connexion of the Grusades was of another kind, and far more 
powerful; it was the devotion aroused in all orders by that 
universal movement, which set into actmty all the faculties of 
man; and the riches poured into the lap of the Clergy, wliich 
enabled them to achieve such wonders in so short a period. 
Religion awoke crealive genius, genius worked freely with 
boundless command of wealth. 

This apparently simultaneous outbui’st, and the universal 
promulgation of the principles, rules, and practice of the Theoiyof 
Gotliic xirchitecture, has been accoimted for by the Freemasons, 
existence of a vast secret guild of Freemasons, or of architects,® 
Of this guild, either connected with or latent in the monasteries 
and among the Clergy, some of whom men of profound 
arcliitectimal science, and held in their pay and in then sub- 
servience all who Avere not ecclesiastics, it is said, the centre, the 
quickening, and governing power Avas in Rome. Ceifainly of all 
developments of the Papal influence and Avisdom none could be 
more extraordinary than tins summoning into being, tliis concep- 
tion, this completion of these marvellous buildings in every poxt 
of Latin Christendom. But it is fatal to this theory that Rome 
is the city in AAhich Gothic ArcHtecture, wHch some have 
strangely called the one absolute and exclusive Christian Archi- 
tectuL-e, has never found its place ; even in Italy it has at no 
time been more than a half-naturaHsed stranger. It must be 
supposed that Avhile the Papacy Avas thus planting the Avoiid 

from tlieir forests, set to work to build « Gaily Knight, ^ Normans in Sicily/ 

Gothic cathedrals. He must either have ^ Compare AVlieweil, ‘ Architectural 

supposed Gothic architecture of the fourth Notes/ p. 35. 
or hfth century, or quietly annihilated the Hope on Architecture, 
intervening centuries to the twelfth, 
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with. Gotliic catliedrals, tliis was but a sort of lofty concession to 
Transalpine barbarisnij while itself adhered to the ancient, 
venerable, more true and majestic style of ancient Eome. This 
guild too was so secret as to elude all discovery. History, 
documentary evidence maintain rigid, inexplicable silence. The 
accounts, which in some places have been found, name persons 
employed. The names of one or two architects, as Erwin of 
Strasburg, Imve survived, but of tliis guild not one word.^ The 
theory is not less unnecessary than without support. Un- 
doubtedly there was the great universal guild, the Clergy and 
the monastic bodies, who perhaps produced, certainly retained, 
state of employed, guided, directed the builders. During this 

Europe, period Latin Christendom was in a state of perpetual 

movement, intercommunication between ah parts was fi-equent, 
easy, uninterrupted. There were not only now pilgrimages to 
Home, bnt a regular tide setting to and from the East, a 
concourse to the schools and universities, to Paris, Cologne, 
Montpellier, Bologna, Salerno : rather later spread the Mendi- 
cants. The monasteries were the great caravanseries ; every 
class of society was stirred to its depths ; in some cases even the 
villains broke the bonds which attached them to the soil ; to all 
the abbey or the church opened its hospitable gates. Men 
skilled and practised in the science of arcliitectiire would not rest 
unemployed, or hut poorly employed, at home. Splendid prizes 
would draw forth competition, emnlation. Sacerdotal prodi- 
gality, magnificence, zeal, rivahy would abroad be famous, 
attractive at home; they would he above local or national 
prepossessions. The prelate or the abbot, who had determined 
in his holy ambition that his cathedi'al or Ms abbey should 
surpass others, and who had unlimited wealth at his disposal, 
would welcome the celebrated, encourage the promising, builder 
from whatever quarter of CMistendom he came. Thus, within 
certain limits, great architects would be the architects of the 
world, or what was then the Western world, Latin Chiistendoin : 

f All the documentary evidence ad- Schnaase (Geschichte der Bildende Kuiist, 
duced by Mr. Hope amounts to a Papal iv. c. 5) examines and rejects the theory, 
privilege to certain builders or masons, or He cites some few instances more of guilds, 
a guild of builders, at Como, published by but local and municipal. The first guild 
Muratori (Como was long celebrated for, its of masons, which comprehende<l all *ber- 
skill and devotion to the art), and ;a charter many, was of the middle of the 15th cen- 
to certmn painters by our Henry VI. tury. 
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and so there would be perpetual progress, communication, 
sympathy in actual design and execution, as well as in the prin- 
ciples and in the science of construction. Accordingly, foreign 
arcMtects are frequently heard of. Germans crossed the Alps to 
teach Italy the secret of the new architecture.^ Each nation 
indeed seems to have worked out its own Gothic with certain 
general peculiarities, Germany, France, the Netherlands, Eng- 
land, and later Spain. All seem to aim at certain effects, all 
recognised certain broad principles, but the application of these 
principles varies infinitely. Sometimes a single building, some- 
tiines the buildings witliin a certain district, have their peculi- 
arities. Under a guild, if there had been full freedom for 
invention, originahty, boldness of design, there had been more 
rigid uniformity, more close adherence to rule in the scientifical 
and technical parts. 

The name of Gothic has ascended fi^om its primal meaning, 
that of utter contempt, to the highest honour ; it is become con- 
ventional for the arcliitectui-e of the Middle Ages, and commands 
a kind of traditionary reverence. Perhaps Teutonic, or at least 
Transalpine, might he a more fit appellation. It was born, and 
reached its maturity and perfection north of the Alps. Gothic? 
properly so called, is a stranger and an alien in Italy. Eoine 
absolutely repudiated it. It was brought across the Alps by 
GJ-erman architects ; it has ever borne in Italy the somewhat 
contemptuous name German-Gothic.* Among its earliest Italian 
efforts is one remarkable for its history, as bnilt by a French 
arclntect with English gold, and endowed with benefices in 
England. The Cardinal Gualo, the legate who placed the 
young Henry III. on the tlirone of England, as he came back 
laden with the grateful or extorted tribute of the island, 12,000 
marks of silver, encountered an arclntect of fame at Paris : he 
carried the Northern "with him to his native Vercelli, 
where the Church of S. Andrea astonished Italy with 1218 . 
its pointed arches, as well as the Italian clergy with the charges 


^ All countries, in adopting a neigli- material, much on the style of sculpture/’' 

boiiring style, seem however to have (fee.— Willis on Architecture, p, 11. Mr. 

worked it with some peculiarities of their Rickman’s book is most instructive on tlie 
own, so that a person conversant with i three styles predominant successively in 
examples can tell, upon inspecting a huitd* ^ Rnglajid,--- Compare Wbnveil. 
iiig, not only to what period it belongs, * * Gotico Tedesco. Compare Hope, c. 

hut to what nation. M uch depends on xxxix. 
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fixed for tlieir maintenance on Preferments in remote Eiiglancl^^ 
Assisi, for its age tlie wonder of the world, was hnilt by a Ger- 
man arelntect. What is called the Lombard or Italian-Gotliic, 
though inharmonious as attempting to reconcile Yertical and 
horizontal lines, has no doubt its own admirable excellencies, in 
some respects may Tie with the Transalpine. Its costly marbles, 
inlaid into the building, where they do not become alternate 
layers of black and white (to my judgement an utter defiance of 
GYery sound principle of architectural effect), its gorgeousness 
at Florence, Sienna, its fantastic grace at Oinneto, cannot but 
awaken those emotions which are the world’s recognition of 
noble architecture.^ Milan to me, with all its matchless splen- 
dour, and without considering the architectural heresy of its 
modern west front, is wanting in religiousness. It aspires to 
magnificence, and nothing beyond magnificence. It is a 
cathedral which might haye been erected in the pride of then- 
wealth by the godless Visconti. Nothing can be more wonder- 
ful, nothing more graceful, each seen singly, than the numbers 
numberless, in Milton’s words, of the turrets, pinnacles, statues, 
aboye, below, before, behind, on eyery side. But the effect is 
confusion, a dazzling the eyes and mind, distraction, bewfider- 
ment. The statues are a host of visible images basking in the 
sunshine, not glorified saints calmly ascending to heaven. In 
the interior the vast height is concealed and diminished by the 
shrine-work which a great way up arrests the eye and prevents 
it from following the columns up to the roof, and makes a 
second stage between the pavement and the vault ; a decoration 
without meaning or purport. 

There can bo no doubt that the birthplace of true GotHc 
Arcliitecture was north of the Alps; it should seem on the 
Ehine, or in those provinces of France which then were Ger- 
man, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, bordering on the Eliine. It 


^ Compare on Cardinal Gualo, vol. iv, 

p. 212." 


“ Professor Willis lays down ** that 
there is in fact no genuine Gothic building 
in Italy.’^ — On Italian Architecture, p, 4- 
He is inclined to make exceptions for some 
churches built in or near Naples by the 
Angevine djTiasty, “ The curious result 
is a style in which the horizontal and 
vertical lines equally predominate j and 
which, while it yfmis alike the' lateral 


extension and repose of the Grecian and the 
lofty upward tendency and pyramidal 
majesty of the Gothic, is yet replete with 
many an interesting and valuable archi- 
tectural lesson. It exhibits pointed arches, 
pinnacles, buttresses, tracery and clustered 
columns, rib-vaultings, and lofty towers ; 
all those characteristics, in short, the bare 
enunciation of which is considered by many 
writers to be a sufficient definition of Go- 
thic.«— Ibid. 
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was a splendid gift of Tentonism before CTermany rose in insur- 
rection and set itself apart from Latin Clmstendom. Noz'tli of 
tlie Alps it attained its full perfection ; there alone the Cathedral 
became in its significant symbolism the impersonation of medi- 
aeval Christianity. 

The Northern climate may have had some connexion with 
its rise and development. In Italy and the South the ciimate. 
Sun is a tyrant ; breadth of shadow must mitigate his force ; the 
wide eavesj the bold projecting cornice must afford protection 
from his burning and dhect rays; there would be a reluctance 
altogether to abandon those horizontal lines^ which cast a con- 
tinuous and unbroken shadow ; or to ascend as it were with the 
vertical up into the unslaked depths of the noonday blaze. The 
violent rains would be cast off more freely by a more flat and 
level roof at a plane of slight inclination. In the North the 
precipitate ridge would cast off the heavy snow, which might 
have lodged and hajined the edifice. Bo, too, within the church 
the Italian had to cool and diminish, the Northern w'ould admit 
and welcome tlie flooding light. So much indeed did the Gotluc 
Arcliitectnre enlarge and multiply the apertures for light, that 
in order to restore the solemnity it was obliged to subdue and 
sheathe as it were the glare, at times overpowering, by painted 
glass. And thus the magic of the richest coloming was added 
to the infinitely diversified forms of the architecture. 

The Clothic cathedral was the consummation, the completion 
of mediaeval, of hierarchical Christianity. Of that medisevalism, 
of that hierarchism (though Italy was the domain, and Eonie 
the capital of the Pope), the seat was beyond the Alps. The 
mediaeval hierarcliical services did not rise to their full majesty 
and impressiveness till celebrated under a Gothic cathedral. 
The church might seem to expand, and lay itself out in long 
and narrow avenues, vdth the most gracefully converging per- 
spective, in order that the worshijzper might contein23late with 
dee 2 >er awe the more remote central ceremonial. The enormous 
height more than compensated for the contracted breadth. 
Nothing could be more finely arranged for tlie processional 
services ; and the processional services became more frequent, 
more imposing. Tlie music, instead of being beaten down by 
low broad arches, or lost within the heavier aisles, soared freely 
to the lofty roof, pervaded the whole building, was infinitely 
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multiplied as it died and rose again to the fretted roof, Eyen 
the incense curling more freely up to the immeasurable height 
might give the notion of clouds of adoration finding their way 
to heaven. 

The Gothic cathedral remains an imperishable and majestic I 
s^boiis^of monument of hierarchical wealth, power, devotion; it 
tecture. can hardly be absolutely called self-sacrifice, for if built 
for the honour of God and of the Eedeemer, it was honour, it 
was almost worsliip, shared in by the high ecclesiastic. That 
however has almost passed away; God, as it were, now vin- 
dicates to himself his own. The cathedral has been described 
as a vast book hi stone, a book which taught by symbolic Ian- 
guage, partly plain and obvious to the simpler man, partly 
shrouded in not less attractive mystery. It was at once strildngly 
significant and inexhaustible ; bewfidering, feeding at once and 
stimulating profound meditation. Even its height, its vastness 
might appear to suggest the Inconceivable, the Incomprehensible 
in the Godhead, to symbolise the Infinity, the incalculable 
grandeur and majesty of the divine works ; the mind felt humble 
under its shadow as before an awful presence. Its form and 
distribution was a confession of faith; it typified the creed. 
Everywhere was the mystic number ; the Trinity ■was proclaimed ! 
by the nave and the aisles (multiplied sometimes as at Bourges 
and elsewhere to the other sacred number, seven), the thi-ee 
richly ornamented recesses of the portal, the three tow-ers. 

The Eose over the west was the Unity ; the whole building was 
a Cross. The altar with its decorations announced the Eeal 
Perpetual Presence. The solemn Crypt below represented the 
under world, the soul of man in darkness and the shadow of 
death, the body awaiting the resurrection. This wus the more ^ 
ob\ious umversal language. By those who sought more abstruse ' 
and recondite mysteries, they might be found in all the multi- 
farious details, provoking the zealous curiosity, or dimly sug- 
gestive of holy meaning. Sculpture was called in to aid. All 
the great objective truths of religion had their fitting place. 
Even the Father, either in familiar symbol or in actual foiiu, 
began to appear, and to assert Ms property in the sacred build- 
ing, Already in the Romanesque edifices the Son, either as the 
babe in the lap of Ms Virgin Motlier, on the cross, or ascending 
into heaven, had taken his place over the central entrance, as it 
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were to receive and welcome tlie worshipper. Before long lie 
appeax’ed not there alone, though there in more imposing form ; 
he was seen throughout all his wondrous liistoiy, with all his 
acts and miracles, down to the Eesurrection, the Ascension, the 
retuiTi to Judgement. Everywhere was that hallowed form, in 
infancy, in power, on the cross, on the right hand of the Father, 
coming down amid the hosts of angels. The most stupendous, 
the most multifarious scenes were represented in reliefs more 
or less bold, prominent, and vigorous, or rude and harsh. The 
carving now aspired to more than human beauty, or it delighted 
in the most hideous ugliness ; majestic gentle Angels, griniung 
hateful sometimes half-comic Devils. But it was not only the 
New and the Old Testament, it was the Golden Legend also 
wdiich might be read in the unexhausted language of the cathe- 
chal. Our Lady had her own chapels for her owm special 
votaries, and toward the East, beliind the altar, the place of 
honour. Not only wwe there the twelve Apostles, the four 
Evangelists, the Martyrs, the four great Doctors of the Latin 
Church, each in his recognised form, and with his peculiar 
symbol, — the whole edifice swurmed with Saints within and 
without, on the wnlls, on the painted window^s, over the side 
altars. For now the mystery was so awful that it might be 
administered more near to the common eye, upon tlie altar in 
every succursal chapel which lined the building: it was secure 
in its own sanctity. There wvere the Saints local, national, or 
those es]3ecially to whom the building was dedicated; and the 
celestial hierarchy of the Areopagite, with its ascending orders, 
and conventional forms, the winged seraph, the cherubic face. 
The whole in its vastness and intricacy was to the outward sense 
and to the imagination wiiat Scholasticism -was to the intellect, 
an enormous effort, a wnste and prodigality of power, winch con- 
founded and bewildered rather than enlightened ; at tlie utmost 
awoke vague and indistinct emotion. 

But even therein was the secret of the imperishable power of 
the Gothic cathedrals. Their hieroglyphic language, in its more 
abstruse terms, became obsolete and unintelligible ; it was a 
purely hierarcbical dialect ; its meaning, confined to the hier- 
archy, gradually lost its signification even to thorn. But the 
cathedrals themselves retired as it were into more simple and 
more commanding majesty, into the solemn giaiideur of their 
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general effect, Tliey rested only on tlie wonderful boldness and 
unity of tlieir design, tlie riclmess of tbeir detail. Gontent now 
to appeal to tlie indelible, ineztingiiisbable kindred and affinity 
of the human heart to grandeur, grace, and beauty, the count- 
less statues from objects of adoration became architectural orna- 
ments. So the mediaeval churches survive in their influence on 
the mind and the soul of man. Their venerable antiquity conies 
in some sort in aid of their innate religiousness. It is that about 
them which was temporary and accessory, their hierarchical 
character, which has chiefly dropped from them and become 
obsolete. They are now more absolutely and exclusively 
churches for the worsliip of God. As the mediaeval pageantry 
has passed away, or shrunk into less imposing forms, the one 
object of worship, Christ, or God in Christ, has taken more full 
and absolute possession of the edifice. Where the service is 
more simple, as in our York, Durham, or Westminster, or even 
where the old faith prevails, in Cologne, in Antwerp, in Stras- 
burg, in Eheims, in Bourges, in Eouen, it has become more 
popnlar, less ecclesiastical : everywhere the priest is now, ac- 
cording to the common sentiment, more the Minister, less the 
lialf-divinised Mediator. And thus all that is the higher attri- 
bute and essence of Christian architecture retains its nobler, and 
in the fullest sense, its religions power. The Gothic cathedi’al 
can hardly be contemplated without awe, or entered without 
devotion. 
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CHAPTBE IX. 

CHRISTIAN SGULPTUEE. 

During almost all tEis period Christian Sculpture was acces- 
sary, or rather subsidiary to architecture. The use of christiaa 
Statues was to ornament and enrich the building. In 
her Western conquests, under Justinian, Constantinople sent 
back no sculptors; only architects with her domes, and her 
Greek cross, and her splendid workers in mosaic. The prodi- 
gality with which Constantine, as Eome of old, despoiled the 
wmid to adorn his new city with ancient works of sculpture, put 
to shame, it should seem, rather than awnke tlie emulation of 
Christian Art. We have seen Constantine usurp the form, the 
attributes, even the statue, of Apollo.^ A¥e have heard even 
Theodosius do homage to art, and spare statues of heathen 
deities for tlieir exquisite workmanship. Christian liistorians, 
Christian poets, lavish aU their eloquence, and all their glowing 
verse on the treasures of ancient art. They describe with the 
utmost admiration the gods, the mythological personages, those 
especially that cro^vded the baths of Zeuxippus which perished 
with the old Church of St. Sophia m the fatal conflagration in 
the fifth year of Jiistmian. In the Lausus stood the unrivalled 
Cnidiaii Venus of Praxiteles; the Samian Juno of Lysippus;® 
the ivory Jove of Phidias. The whole city w’as tlirouged with 
statues of the Emperors and their Queens, of Constantine, Theo- 
dosius, Yalentinian, Arcadius, and Honorius, Justinian, Leo, 
Theodora, Pulcheria, Eudocia.^ It is even said that there w^ere 
marble statues of Arius, Macedonius, Sabellius, and Eunomius, 
which w’^ere exposed to filthy indignities by the oithodox Theo- 
dosius.® It appears not how far Sculpture had dared to embody 

^ All :Uiese. .will, ''l)e:foiiiid, Itt'tlie':' <|escri|.i-' 
iioB ■■ ''of; Const^BitiBople.' >lby: ' Tetrus G^y llios.''," 
Tlie work was translated hy Jolui Ball, 
London, 1729. 

Gyllisis, b. ii, c. xxiii. 


® History ot Christianity, vol. ii. p. 408 j 
iii. 494. The whole passage. 

Cedrenus, v. i. p. 648, Ed. Bonn. 
The Ecphrasis of Christodorns, is a Poem, 
for its age, of much spirit and beauty. 
See especially the descriptions of Hecuba 
and of Homer. — Jacobs, Anthoiogia. 
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in brass or in marble tlie hallowed and awM objects of Cliristiaii 
worship. It should seem indeed that the Iconoclastic Emperors 
found statues, and those statues objects of adoration, to war 
upon. Though in the word Iconoclast, the image-breaker, the 
word for image is ambiguous ; still the brealdng seems to imply 
something more destructive than the effacing pictures, or pick- 
ing out mosaics : it is the dashing to pieces sometliing hard and 
solid. This controversy in the second Mcene Council compre- 
hends images of brass or stone ; one of the perpetual precedents 
is the statue of the Eedeemer said to have been raised at Paneas 
in Syria.^ The carved symbolic images of the J evdsh ark are 
constantly alleged.^ Those are accursed who compare the images 
of the Lord and of the Saints to the statues of Satanic Idols.^ 
If we worship stones as Gods, how do we worship the Martyrs 
and Apostles who broke down and destroyed idols of stone The 
homage paid to the statues of the Emperors was constantly 
urged to repel the accusation of idolatry. Yet probably statues 
which represented objects of Christian worship were extremely 
rare; and when Image-worship w^as restored, what maybe called 
its song of victory, is silent as to Sculptures :^ the Lord, the 


^ Act. Concil. Nicen. ii. A.D. 737, 
»vo^iex,vTt <rw 'K^itfrep. It was said to have 
been raised by the woman cured of an issue 
of blood, p. 14 • iccrvitroiv Bs xa) slxovot . — of a 
certain Saint in an oratory, p. 23. 

s The Sculptilia in the Old Testament, 
p. 45. 

^ Those are anathematised — rm uxovee, 1 
vov xvQiou xsc) Tm ayim ett/Teu oficatAtg rpTg 
^occvots nrav lacvcivixuv 
fff7e<Ta.z xcu kyim uxovks ix 

xe6i •4'^>pi^os xcc) ■ 

tms £v rals a,yta,i$ tov &£od h 

hfioTs crxivitri xm \(r67i<rt rs ««/ 

TE xa) p. 375, In this minute 
enumeration the lirst must be statues. 
The letter of Tarasius is less clear ; it 
mentions only painting, mosaics, waxen 
tablets, and 

* Ei <rov$ XtSovs ms Snobs Bo|a^(W (if I give 
really divine worship to these stones, as 
1 am accused) 9 r^s rtfiej xx) ^c^oirxt/veu vaus 
XXI x'^ocTToXws ervvr^'f^xvvxs xxt 

k<^oXitfxvrxs vx xl^ivx The address 

of Leontius, p. 48, 

^ Bee the Poem in the Anthologia 
Jacobs, i. 28. 


xx) rxs xo^xs /rm 

thffi^tiXn 9ri‘7frxx& ^Xxvn' 
xx) •x'uxTis xvhTf XXI ^rXxrvvi^Xf ^x^ts, 
’IB(5u yx^ xb&is "Koiervos ilxovtctfAivos 
XxfA'X'u or^os v’^os TViS xx^Q^xs srov x^xrovs, 
xx) 7X5 XX07iiVXS XljliffilS a.vx7oi9ru, 

Ttjs Sixodov B’ xis Ssix <7r6Xvi, 

ff7yiXoy^x(pU7Xi^ xx) ^vXx’^t h xtxqHvos, 
d.vx^ Be xx) xr^oib^os, xg ^Xxvo7^o<7ot 
xm to7s xvvs^yoTs IxTO^ovvrxi xrXrtxiov* 
xvxXx Be srxwos oTx (p^ou^o) rod 2ofcoVy 
vois (Angeli) fix^nrxt, f^x^rvoss^ ^vnx’oXoi^ 
ohv xxXovjXiv X^jxrar^ixXiyov vioy, 
rov w^iv Xx;:^oyrx xXif^xiats ^(tvxmo/iOOVf 
■ ojs rov ^^ovov i^ovrx X^ixrad xv^Uv^ 

. X^iXTov Be fA,nr^Qs.t X^iffroxyi^vxwv tv^ousj 
XXI rou ffo{pou^you "Mi^xrjX rhv uxdvx. 

This was Alichael the Drunkard, son of 
Theodora (Ja(;obs’ Note). Compare voL 

11, p. 141, Was the Painting of Michael 
the Archangel, celebrated in two other Epi- 
grams, erected on this occasion? — (Pp. 

12, IS.) 

’^AxKO'Toy xyyiXlx^p(^6v^ xxafAxrov 

X ft.irx rcX/xiiiiS xr,0Qs xo{'i<rXxxxro* 
oihi Be 

^o^Pi/,ivaxi rhv Ixixlnv* 
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Virgin, the Angels, Saints, Martyrs, Priesthood, take their place 
over the portal entrance ; but shining in colours to blind the 
eyes of the heretics. To the keener perception of the Greeks 
there may have arisen a feeling that in its more idgid and solid 
form the Image was more near to the Idol. At the same time, 
the art of Sculpture and casting in bronze was probably more 
degenerate and out of use ; at all events, it was too slo-w and 
laborious to supply the demand of triumphant zeal in the restor- 
ation of the persecuted Images. There was therefore a tacit 
compromise ; nothing appeared but painting, mosaics, engi’aving 
on cups and chalices, embroidery on vestments. The renuncia- 
tion of Sculpture gi'ew into a rigid passionate aversion, cimstnn > 
The Greek at length learned to contemplate that kind pSJSed 
of more definite and full representation of the Deity 0x. 
the Saints with the aversion of a Jew or a Mohammedan.™ Yet 
some admiration for ancient Sculpture of heathen objects lin- 
gered behind in the Grecian mind. In his vehement and bitter 
lamentation over the destruction of all the beautiful works of 
bronze by the Crusadei's in the Latin Conquest of Constan- 
tinople, Nicetas is not content with branding the avarice wliich 
cast all these wonderful statues into the melting pot to turn 
them into money ; he denounces the barbarians as dead to 
every sense of beauty,^ who remorselessly destroyed the colossal 
Juno, the equestrian Bellerophon, the Heimiles; as regardless 
of the proud reminiscences of old Eome, they melted the swine 
and the wolf wliich suckled Eomulus and Eemus, and the ass 
with its driver set up by Augustus after the battle of Actiiim ; 
they feared not to seize the magic eagle of Apollonius of 
Tyana. Even the exquisite Helen, who set the world in arms, 
notmthstanding her unrivalled beauty and her fame, touched 
not, and did not soften those iron-hearted, those unlettered sa- 
vages, wdio could not read, who had never heard of Homex%^ 


™ Kicepliorus Cntopiilos, a late writer, 
says, ro 6 <rm ovk sJxavaj h iKxX^fftix. oif 
fyXw^rras owSs Xct^ivras aXXa fjc-wv, 

quoted in Suieer, who speaks justly of 
Imagines scu]}>tas et excisas, ipsiusque 
Dei ropreseiitationes apud Groecos etiaranum 
ignotas/’ The exquisite small carvings in 
ivory were permitted seemingly in all ages 
of Byzantine art. 

^ Xicetas Choniata de Signis, ol mXw 


avi^enffroi pvTdt Some called the 

equestrian Bellerophon Joshua the Son of 
Kim. This is remarkable. 

« Of Helen he says — r&va 

^verfutXiHrovs j xp s^acX^a^s <rai>s iri2tipd'~ 
(ppoms J « . . . . aXXeits r\ kyi^ctu.- 

fx,kr6i$ KPti ‘TfXiev kv«X(pccC^rais 

kvi^y^wifis ymerii tmv (ro) 

^tvrm ijpitmv liriwyj — Edit, Bonn., p. Still, 
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Tlie West migM seem to assert its more bold and free image- 
Sculpture worslilp by its unrestrained and prodigal display of 
West, religious sculpture ; still it was mostly sculpture deco- 
rative, or forming an integral part of Arcbitecture. It was not 
tlie ordinary occupation of Sculpture to furnisb tbe beautiful 
single statue of marble or of bronze. Eome bad no succession 
of Emperors, whose attribute and privilege it was to a late 
period in Constantinople to have tbeir image set up for tlie bo- 
mage of tbe people, and so to keep alive tbe art of carving 
marble or casting bronze. But gnadually in tbe Eomanesque, 
as in tbe later Gothic Arcbitecture, tbe west front of the 
Cburcbes might seem, as it were, tbe chosen place for sacred 
Images. Not merely did tbe Saviour and tbe Virgin appear as 
tbe Guardian Deities over the portal, gradually tbe Host of 
Heaven, Angels, Apostles, Martyrs, Evangelists, Saints spread 
over the whole facade. They stood on pedestals or in niches; 
reliefs more or less high found tbeir pannels in tbe walls; tbe 
beads of the portal arches were carved in rich designs; tbe 
semicircle more or less round or pointed, above tbe level line of 
tbe door, was crowded with sacred scenes, or figures. But in all 
these, as in other statues if such there were, within the Churches, 
Christian modesty required that human or divinised figures 
must be fully clad. Sculpture, whose essence is form, found 
tbe naked human figure almost under proscription. There re- 
mained nothing for tbe sculptor’s art but tbe attitude, tbe coun- 
tenance, and tbe more or less graceful fall of tbe drapery ; all 
this too, in strict subordination to tbe arcbitectmal effect ; with 
this be must be content, and not aspire to centre on himself and 
bis work tbe admiring and long dwelling eye.^ Tbe Sculptor, 
in general, instead of tbe votary and master of a high and inde- 
pendent art, became the workman of tbe architect; a step or 
two higher than tbe carver of tbe capital, tbe moulding, tbe knosp 
or tbe finial.^ In some respects tbe progress of Gothic, tboiigli 
it multipbed images to infinity, was unfavourable ; as the niches 
became loftier and narrower, tbe Saints rose to disproportionate 
stature, shrunk to meagre gracility, they became ghosts in long 


p Etch of the Crudfix Schnaase has 
justly said, “ Gkichzeitig anderte sich auch 
die Tracht des Gekreuzigten ; dk lahge 
Tuaica, welche fruher den Korper , ganx 
verhullte, wird schca in 12 Jahr. knrzer, 


im 13 und nodi allgomeiner in 14 vertritt 
ein Schurz um die Hilfte ihre Stelle.”— iv. 
p. 390. 

It is to bo observed that tbe Statues 
were only intended to be seen in front. 
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sliroiids. Sometimes set on Mgli upon pinnacles, or crowded in 
liosts as at Milan, tliey lost aU distinctness, and were absolutely 
notliing more tlian arcHtectiiral ornaments. 

All, no doubt, even as regards sculptural excellence, is not 
equally rude, barbarous, or barren. So many artists could not 
be employed, even under conventional restrictions, on subjects 
so suggestive of Hgli and solemn emotion, men themselves 
under deep devotional feelings, without communicating to the 
hard stone some of their own conceptions of majesty, awefulness, 
serenitjq grace, beauty. The sagacious judgement among the 
crowds of figures in front of onr Cathedrals may discern some of 
the nobler attributes of Sculpture, dignity, expression, sldlfnl and 
flowing disposition of chapery, even while that judgement is not 
prompted and Idndled by reverential i-eligionsness, as is often 
the case, to imagine that in the statue which is in the man’s 
own mind. In the reliefs, if there be more often confusion, 
grotesqueiiess, there is not seldom vigour and distinctness, skilful 
grouping, an artistic representation of an impressive scene. 
The animals are almost invariably hard, conventional emblems 
not drawn from nature; but the human figure, if without anato- 
mical precision, mostly unnecessary W'hen >so amply sv/athed in 
drapery, in its outline and proportions is at times nobly deve- 
loped. Yet, on the whole, the indulgence nsnally claimed and 
readily conceded for the state of art at the period, is in itself 
the unanswerable testimony to its imperfection and barbarism. 
Christian Sculpture must produce, as it did aftervurds produce, 
something greater, with J ohn of Bologna and Michael Angelo, 
or it must be content to leave to heathen Greece the nncon- 
tested supremacy in this w^onderfnl wt. Sculpture, in trutli, 
must learn from ancient art those elementary lessons which 
Christianity could not teach, which it dared not, or would not 
venture to teach ; it must go back to Greece tor that revelation 
of the inexhaustible beauties of the human form wliich had long 
been shrouded from the eyes of men. Tlie antliropomorphism 
of the Greeks gxew out of, and at the same time fully developed 
the physical perfection of the human body. That perfectiou 
was the model, the ideal of the Sculptor. The gods in stature, 
force, majesty, proportion, beauty, W'ere but superhuman men. 
To the Christian there was still, some; disdain of the sensual pe- 
rishable body ; with monasticism, that disdain grew into con- 
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tempt ; it must be abased, macerated, subdued. Tbe utmost 
beauty wMcli it could be aUowod %Yas patience, meekaess, gen- 
tleness, lowliness. To tlie fully deyeloped atHete succeeded the 
emaciated saint. Tbe man of sorrows, tbe form of tbe seiwant,’^ 
still lingered in tbe Diyine Eedeemer ; the Saint must be glo- 
rified in meekness; tbe Martyr must still bear tbe sign and 
expression of bis bumiliation. Tbe whole age might seem 
determined to disguise and conceal, even if not to debase, tbe 
human form, tbe Sculptor’s proper domain and study, in its free 
vigorous movement or stately tranquillity. Tbe majestic Prelate 
was enveloped in bis gorgeous and cumbrous habiliments, which 
dazzled with their splendour; tbe strong, tall, noble Knight W'as 
sheathed in steel ; even tbe Monk or Friar was swathed in his 
coarse ungainly chess, and cowl. Even for its draperies reviving 
Sculpture must go back to the antique. 

There was one branch, however, of tbe art — ^Blonumental 
Monutnentai Sculpturc — wHch assumcd a peculiar character and 
Sculpture, importance under Cliristianity, and aspired to origin- 
ality and creativeness. Even Monumental Sculpture, in the 
Middle Ages, was in some degree architectural. The tomb upon 
which, tbe canopy under wdiicb, lay tbe King, tbe Bishop, or the 
Knight, or the Lady, was as carefully and as elaborately wrought 
as tbe slumbering image. In tbe repose, in tbe expression of 
serene sleep, in the lingering majesty, gentleness, or holiness of 
countenance of these effigies there is often singular beauty.’^ 
Eepose is that in which Sculpture delights ; tbe repose, or the 
collapsing into.rest, of a superlininan being, after vigorous exer- 
tion ; nothing, therefore, could be more exquisitely suited to the 
art than the peace of tbe Christian sleeping after a w^eary life, 
sleeping in conscious immortality, sleeping to aw^ake to a calm 
and joY’ful resurrection. Even tbe drapery, for Scnlpture must 
here, above all, submit to conceal tbe form in drapery, is at 
rest. But Monumental Sculpture did not confine itself to the 
single recumbent figure. Tbe first great Christian Sculptor, 
Nicolo Pisano, in tbe former part of tbe 14tb century, sbow'ed 
bis earliest skill and excellence in tbe reliefs round the tomb of 


^ Among tile noblest tombs in Italy are 
that of Benedict XI. at Perugia, by John, 
son of Nicolo Pisano ; of Gregory X., by 
Hargaritone, at Arezzo 5 of John XXHI., 
at Florence, by Donatello, Our own Catbe- 


drals have noble specimens of somewhat 
ruder work — the Edward III., Queen 
Philippa, and Pdchard II. in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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St Dominic at Bologna.® It is remarkable tliat tbe first great 
Cliristian Sculptor was a distinguished arcliiteet. Nicolo Pisano 
had manifestly studied at Eome and elsewhere tlie remains of 
ancient art ; they guide and animate, but only guide and ani- 
mate his bold and vigorous chisel. Christian in form and senti- 
ment, some of his figures have all the grace and ease of Grecian 
Art. Nicolo Pisano stood, indeed, alone almost as much in ad- 
TOiice of his successor, as of those who had gone before.* hTor 
did Nicolo Pisano confine himself to Monumental Sculpture. 
The spacious pulpits began to offer paiinels which might be well 
filled up with awful admonitory reliefs. In those of Pisa and 
Sienna the master, in others his disciples and scholars, displayed 
their vigour and power. There was one scene which permitted 
them to reveal the naked form — >the Last Judgement. Men, 
'women, rose unclad from their tombs. And it is singular to 
remark how Nicolo Pisano seized all that was truly noble and 
sculptural. The human form appears in infinite variety of bold 
yet natural attitude, without the grotesque distortions, without 
the wild extravagances, the wTithing, the shrinking from the 
twisting serpents, the torturing fiends, the monsters preying 
upon the vitals. Nicolo wrought before Dante, and maintained 
tlie sobriety of liis art. Later Sculpture and Painting must 
aspire to represent all that Poetry had represented, and but im- 
perfectly represented in words : it must illustrate Dante. 

But in the first half of the fifteenth century, during the Pope- 
dom of Eiigenius and Nicola%V., Sculpture broke loose from its 
arcliitectural servitude, and with Donatello, and with Brnnellesclii 
(if Brunelleschi had not tmmed aside and devoted himself exclu- 
sively to architectural art) even with Ghiberti, asserted its dignity 
and independence as a creative art." The Evangelist or the 


® See on Nicolo Pisano, Cicognara Storia 
de Scultura, r. Ill, with the iliustratire 
Prints. In Count Oicognara's engravings 
the transition from the earliest masters to 
N icolo Pisano, is to he transported to ano- 
ther age, to overleap centuries. 

* Count Cicognara writes thus : all that 
I have seen, and all the Count’s illustra- 
tions, confirm his judgement : — Tutto do 
che lo aveva proceduto era multo al di 
sotto de lui, e per elavarsi ad un tratto fu 
forza d’ un genio stfaordinario, p. 225. E 
le opere degli scolari di Niccolo ci^ sem- 
hreranno tulvolta della mano de suoi pre- 


decessovi, p. 234, Guilds of Sculpture 
now arose at Siexnia and elsewhere, 

" Donatello horn 1383, died 1430 ; 
Brimelieschi 1398; Ghiberti 1378, died 
1455. I ought perhaps to Isave added 
JacoTbo della Quercia, who worked ratlun* 
earlier at Bologna and Sienna. Ih-ad in 
Vasan the curious contest between Do- 
natello and Bruaellehclii, in which Dona- 
tello owned that whih? hiinscdf made an 
unrivalled Coutadino, Brnnellesclii made 
a Christ, See Vasari on the works of Do- 
natello. 
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Saint began to stand alone trusting to Ms own majesty, not de- 
pending on Ms position as part of an harmonious arcliitectural 
design. The St. Mark and the St. George of Donatello are 
noble statues, fit to take their place in the public squares of 
Florence, In Ms fine David, after the death of Goliath, above 
all in Ms Judith and Holofernes, Donatello took a bolder flight. 
In that masterly work (writes Vasari) the simplicity of the dress 
and countenance of Judith manifest her lofty spirit and the aid 
of God ; as in Holofernes wine, sleep, and death are expressed 
in his limbs ; which, having lost their animating spirit, are cold 
and failing, Donatello succeeded so well in portrait statuary, 
that to his favomite female statue he said — Speak ! speak ! His 
fame at Padua was umivalled. Of Mm it was nobly said, either 
Donatello was a prophetic anticipation of Buonarotti, or Dona- 
tello lived again in Buonarotti. 

GMberti’s great work was the gates of the Baptistery at Flo- 
rence, deserving, in Michael Angelo’s phrase, to be called the 
Gates of Heaven ; and it wns from their copiousness, felicity, 
and unrivalled sculptural designs, that these gates demanded 
and obtained their fame. 
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PaintihGj, which, with architectui’e and music, attained its 
perfect and consmnniate excellence under the influence Christian 
of Latin Chiistianity, had yet ta await the century 
which followed the pontificate of Nicolas V. before it culminated, 
through Prancia and Perugino, in Michael Angelo, Leonardo, 
Eaffaelle, Con’eggio, and Titian, It received only its first im- 
pulse from niediaeYal Cliristianity ; its perfection was simul- 
taneous with the revival of classical letters and ancient art. 


Eeligion had in a great degree to contest the homage, even of 
its greatest masters, with a dangerous rival. Some few only of 
its noblest professors "were at that time entirely faitlifiil to Chris- 
tian art. But all these, as well as the second Teutonic school, 
Albert Purer and his followers, are beyond our bounds.^ 

Of the great Epochs of Painting, therefore, two only, prepa- 
ratory to the Perfect Age, belong to our present history: L 
That wliich is called (I cannot but tliink too exclusively) the 
Byzantine period ; II. That initiatory hrancli of Italian art which 
I will ventoe to name, from the subjects it chose, the buildings 
which it chiefly adorned, and the profession of many of the best 
masters who j)ractised it, the Cloistral epocli. The second period 
reached its height in Fra Angelico da Fiesole.^' 

It is impossible to doubt thal Painting, along with the con- 
servation of some of its technical processes, and with some tra- 
ditionary forms, and the conventional representation of certain 
scenes in the Scriptural History or in Legends, preserved certain 
likenesses, as they were thought to be, of the Saviour and his 


It were \mwisc and presumptuous 
(since our survey here also must be brief 
and rapid) to enter into tlie artistic and 
antiquarian questions wliicb have been 
agitated and discussed with so much know- 
ledge and industry by modern writers, 
especially (though 1 would not pass over 
Lauzi, still less the new Annotated Edition 
of Vasari) by the Baron Rumohr (Ita- 


lienisclie Forschungen), my fj-iend H. Rio 
(Art Chretien), by Kugier and his all- 
accomplished translators, and by I.ord 
Iiindsay (Christian Art). In my summury 
I shall endeavour to indi(;ate the sources 
from which it can be amplirRHl, justiiied,or 
filled up. 

Born 1387 — became a Dominican 
1407. 
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Apostles and Martyrs, designated by fixed and determinate linea- 
ments, as well as by their symbolical attributes. The paintings 
in the Catacombs at Eome show such forms and countenances 
in almost unbroken descent till nearly two centuries after the 
conversion of Constantine.® The history of Iconoclasm has re- 
corded how such pictures were in the East religiously defended, 
religiously destroyed, religiously restored ; how the West, in 
defiance, as it were, and contempt of the impious persecutor, 
seemed to take a new impulse, and the Popes of the Iconoclastic 
age lavished large sums on decorations of their churches by 
paintings, if not by sculpture. No doubt, also, many monk- 
artists fled from the sacrilegious East to practise their holy art 
in the safe and qiuet West. Even a century or more before this, 
it is manifest that Justinian’s conquest of Italy, as it brought 
the Byzantine form of architectm’e, so it brought the Byzantine 
akiip the modes and usages of the subsidiary art. The Byzan- 
tine painting of that age lives in the mosaics (the more 
durable process of that, in all its other forms, too perishable 
art) on the walls of the Church of San Yitale, and in S. Apol- 
linaris, in Eavenna, and in other Italian cities under Greek 
influence. These mosaics maintain the indefeasible character ^ 
of Greek Christianity. The vast, majestic image of the Saviour 
broods indeed over the place of honour, above the Iflgh altar ; 
but on the chancel-walls, within the Sanctuary, are on one side 
the Emperor, Theodora on the other, not Saints or Martyrs, not 
Bishops or Popes. It cannot be argued, from the survival of 
these more lasting works, that mosaic predominated over other 
modes of painting, either in Constantinople or in the Byzan- 
tinised parts of the West. But as it was more congenial to the 
times, being a work more technical and mechanical, so no doubt 
it tended to the hard, stiff, conventional forms which in general 

questions yet to be settled : when did the 
Catacombs cease to be places of burial? 
(what is the date of the later cemeteries of 
Eome ?) when did the Catacomb Chapels 
cease to be places not of public worship, 
but of fervent private devotion ? To tho 
end of that period, whenever it was, they 
would continue to be embellished by art, 
and therefore the difficulty of affixing dates 
to works of art is increJised. 

^ On the Mosaics of Leo III., Anas- 
tasius in vit, compare Schnaaso, Bildcnde 
Kuu$t, iii. p. 505. 


« Mncn nas Been aone during tne last 
few years in the Catacombs. The great 
French Publication, hy M, Louis Pcrret, is 
beautiful ; if it he as true as beautiful, by 
some inesplicable means, some of the 
paintings have become infinitely more dis- 
tinct and brilliant, since I siiw them some 
thirty years ago. It is iinibrtuuate that 
the passion for early art, and polemic 
paiision, are so busy in discovering what 
they are dotenriined to find, that sober, 
historiciil, and artistic criticism' is , fairly 
bewildered. There are two impoi.'^tiiit 
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characterise Byzantine art, as well as to their perpetnity/ The 
traditions of painting lived on. The descriptions of the paintings 
on the walls of the Eomans® by the poets of the fourth or 
fifth centuries beai* striking resemblance to those of the poets of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Pious, of the works which adorned 
Aix-la-Chapelle and the Palace of Ingelheim. How far, during all 
this period, it was old Eoman art, or Eoman art modified by Byzan- 
tine influences, may seem a question unimportant to general his- 
tory, and probably incapable of a full solution. We must confine 
ourselyes to that which is specially and exclusiyely Ghiistiaii art. 

Of all Christian painting during this long period, from the 
extinction of Paganism to the rise of Italian art (its first dawn 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, brightening gradually 
to the time of Nicolas Y.), the one characteristic is that its ol:)ject 
■was worship, not art. It was a mute preaching, which addressed 
not the refined and intelligent, but the vulgar of all ranks.^' Its 
utmost aim was to awaken religious emotion, to suggest religious 
thought. It was therefore — more, no doubt, in the East than in 
the West — rigidly traditional, conventional, hierarchical. Each 
form had its special type, from which it was dangerous, at length 
forbidden, to depart. Each scene, with its grouping and arrange- 
ment, was consecrated by long reverence ; the artist worked in 
the trammels of usage; he had faithfully to transmit to others 
that which he had received, and no more. Invention was pro- 
scribed ; novelty might incur the suspicion almost of heresy — at 
all events it would be an nnintelligible language. Symbolism 
without a key ; it would either jar on sacred- associations, or 
perplex, or oflencL^? 

e In the Castle Villa of Pontius Leon- 
tius on the Garonne, in the verses of Sido- 
nius Apollonius, Carm. xxii,, were painted 
on one part scenes from the Mithridatic 
war waged by Lucullus ; on the other the 
opening Chapters of the Old Testament. 

Kecutitorum primordia Juda'oriim. Sido- 
nius seems to have been surprised at the 
splendour and duration of the colours : 

rerpetiiuin pictiira micat, nee tempore longo 

Uepreciata suas tnrpant piginenta figwas.^^ 

Fortunatus mentions wood-carving as ri- 
valling painting, 

Quos pictura solet, ligna dedere jocos. 

See Ermondus Nigelhis, for the paintings at 
Ingelheim. 


^ See the Greek Epigram on the paint- 
ing of 51 ichael the Archangel. 

'fi? fA6^(pus‘at TQv aXXx 

xat uacm 

1$ vosoijv oivaysi fcvmrtv l^ov^ctnm* 

Jacobs, p. 14. 

This whole series of Epigrams was in- 
scribed, no doubt, either under paintings, 
or under illuminations in MSS. 

^ Iviigler has the quotation from tlie 
Acts of. the Council of Nice, which show 
that the Byzantine painters worka^d accord- 
ing to a law, S-ssTWi/??, But M. r>id,r<.iji’s 
work, Manuel d'loimographie Ch iVtieuue, 
at once proved the existcuee, and in fuit 
published this law, according to whic-h, in 
his vivid words — Lhtrtiste Grec cfet a^scr^i 
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From tlie earliest period tliere had been two traditional con- 
ceptions of that which was the central figni’e of Christian artj the 
Lord himself One represented the Saviour as a beautiful youth, 
beardless — a purely ideal image, typical perhaps of the rejuve- 
nescence of manJdnd in Clrrist.^ Such was the prevailing, if not 
the exclusive conception of the Eedeemer in the West In the 
East, the Christ is of mature age, of tall stature, meeting eye- 
brows, beautiful eyes, fine-formed nose, curling hair, figure 
slightly bowed, of delicate complexion, dark beard (it is some- 
times called wine-coloured beard), his face, like his mother’s, of 
the colour of wheat, long fingers, sonorous voice, and sweet elo- 
quence (how was tliis painted?),^ most gentle, quiet, long- 
suffering, patient, with all kindred graces, blendmg the manhood 
with the attributes of God. In the fabulous letter ascribed to 
Lentulus, descriptive of the person of the Eedeemer, tliis con- 
ception is amplified into still higher beauty.^ The truth seems 
to be that this youthful Western type wms absolutely and con- 
fessedly ideal ; it was symbolic of the calm, gentle, young, 
world-renewing religion. In one place the Christ seems stand- 
ing on the mystic mountain from whence issue the four rivers of 
Paradise, the Gospels of everlasting life.”^ The tradition of the 
actual likeness was Eastern (it was unknown to Augustine), and 
this tradition in aU its forms, at the second Council of Nicea, and 
in the waitings of John of Damascus, became historical fact. 


aus: traditions comme ]^'lIl 2 mal a son in- 
stinct, il fait une figure comme riiiron<Ielle 
son nid on I’abeille sa ruche, p. iv. The 
Greek Painter’s Guide, which fills the 
greater part of M. Didron's hook, gives all 
the rules of technical procedure and design, 
Didron, Hist, de Dicu, and a transla- 
tion published hy Bohn, p. 249. But 
compare the two heads from the Cata- 
combs, engraved in the Translation of 
Kugler. These, if hath indeed represent 
the Redeemer, and are of the period sup- ' 
posed, approximate more nearly to the 
Eastern type, 

i Bidron, p. 248, from John of Da- 
mascus. M. Didron has fully investigated 
the subject, but with an utter nad total 
want of historical criticism. He accepts 
this controversial tract of John of Damascus 
(he does not seem to re^id Greek) as an 
authority for all the old Legends of , 

of Edessa, and the likenesses of Christ 
jjaiaied or carved by order of Constantine. 


^ Compare Hist, of Christianity, iii. 
p. 507, for the translation of Leutulus, 
I am astounded at finding in a book like 
Kugler’s (the English translation especially 
having xmdergone such supervision) the 
assertion that this letter of Lentulus may 
possibly be assigned to the third century,” 
p, 12, What evidence is there of its ex- 
istence before the ninth or even the eleventh 
century ? It is a strange argument, the 
only one that I can find, that the descrip- 
tion resembles some of the earliest so- 
cailied Portraits of the Savioiu*, even one 
in the Catacombs. It is clear that it was 
unknown to the early Fathers, especially to 
St. Augustine. If known, it must have 
been adduced at the Council of Nicea, and 
by John of Damascus. But even the fable 
had not been heard of at that time. I have 
not the least doubt that it was a fiction 
growing out of the controversy, 

^ Didron, p. 251. 
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Tlioiigli at that time there was not much respect for Scripture 
or probability, yet the youthful, almost boyish type of the 
Western Church, if it still survived, was so directly at issue 
with the recorded age of Jesus, that even in the West the de- 
scription in John of Damascus, embellished into the bolder fiction 
of Lentulus, the offspring, and not the parent of the controversy, 
found general acceptance in the West as in the Easi“ 

But the triumph of Iconoclasm had been a monastic triumph 
—a triumph for which the monks had suffered, and achnired 
each other’s martp* sufferings. Gradually misery and pain be- 
came the noblest, dearest images; the joyous and elevating, if 
still loviy, emotions of the older faith, gave place altogether to 
gloom, to dreary depression. Among one class of painters, the 
monks of St. Basil, there was a reaction to absolute Moa[cs_ of 
blackness and ugliness. The Saviour became a dismal, Biack sciiooi. 
macerated, self-tortured monlc Light vanished from Ms brow ; 
gentleness from his features; calm, serene majesty from his 
attitude. 


Another change, about the tenth century, came' over the 
image of the Lord. It was no longer the mild Ee- change in 
deemer, but tlie terrible *T udge, which painting strove century, 
to represent. As the prayers, the hymns, gradually declined 
from the calm, if not jubilant tone of the earliest Church, the 
song of deliverance from hopeless ima wakening death, the tri- 
umph in the assurance of eternal life, — so the yoiitliful symbol 
of the new religion, the form which the Godhead, by its in- 
dwelling, beautified and glorified, the still meek, if commanding 
look of the Eedeeiner, altogether disappeared, or ceased to be 
the most ordinary and dominant character : he became the King 
of tremendous majesty, before whom stood shuddering, guilty, 
and resuscitated manh'ndy The Cross, too, by degrees, became 
the Crucifix.P The image of the Lord on the Cross Tiie crudfix. 
was at first meek, though suffering ; pain was represented, but 
pain overcome by patience ; it was still a clothed form, with 


o Hence too the Veronica, the vera 
a singular blending of Greek and Latin 
fiction and language. William Grimm, 
however, in his “ Die Sage von Ursprung 
der Ohristus Bilder,” treats this as a fancy 
of Mahillon and Papehroch. He derives it 
from the traditional name, Bsgsvi*??, of the 
woman whose issue of blood was stanched, 


■who also was the S. Veronica. 

- — Berlin. Transact, 1843, 

» See the observ'-ations of Sdmaase above, 
cp. 599, note. 

P Schnaase says that the first Byzantine 
representation of the Crucifixion is in a 
Codex of the time of Basil the Macedouiau 
X8tJ7-886), iii. p, 216. 
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long drapery. By degrees it was stripped to gliastly nakedness ; 
agony became tlie preyailing, absorbing tone. The intensity of 
the sufteiing strove at least to snbdne the sublime resignation of 
the sufferer ; the object of the artist was to wring the spectator’s 
heart with fear and anguish, rather than to chasten with qihot 
sorrow or elevate with faith and hope ; to aggravate the sin of 
man, rather than display the mercy of God. Painting vied with 
the rude sculpture wdiich arose in many quarters, (sculpture more 
often in wwd than in stone,) and by the red streaming blood, 
and the more vivid expression of pain in the convulsed limbs, 
deepened the effect ; till, at last, that most hideous and repulsive 
object, the painted Crucifix, was offered to the groaning worship 
of mankind.^ 


• But this was only one usage, though the dominant one — one 
school of Byzantine art. Painting, both at Constantinople and 
in Italy, was more true to its own dignity, and to Christianity, 
It still strove to maintain nobler conceptions of the God-Man, 
and to embody the Divinity glorifying the flesh in which it 
dwelt. In this respect, no doubt, the more durable form of the 
art would he highly conservative ; it prevented cleeper degene- 
ration. If other pamting might dare to abrogate the tradition 
or the law, Mosaic would be more unable, or more unwilling, to 
venture upon dangerous originality. It would be a perpetual 
protest against the encroachments of ugliness and deformity : its 
attribute, its excellence being brilliancy, strongly contrasted 
diversity and harmony of rich colouring, it wnuld not consent to 
darken itself to a dismal monotony. Yet Mosaic can hardly 
become high art ; it is too artificial, too mechanical It may 
have, if wrought from good models, an imposing effect ; but the 
finely-evanescent outline, the true magic of colouriug, the depth, 
the light aud shade, the half-tints, the blending and melting into 
each other of hues in their finest gradations, are beyond its 


^ The curious and just observations of 
M. Didron should be borne in mind in the 
History of Christian Painting. ‘«Kous 
divons cette occasion, qu’il n’y auralt 
rien. de plus interessant qWh. signaler dans 
Pordre chronologique les sujets de la Bible, 
du ]S»Iartyrologe, et de la Le'gende, que les 
differentes epoques ont surtout aifectionncfei. 
Dans les catacombes il n*y a pas une scbne 
de TnaTtyre,tnais uue foule de snjeis relatiS 
k k r^urreotion, Bes .Martyrs- et les juge- 


ments derniers, avec les representations ties 
suppiices de Tenfer, aborident pendant le 
moyen %e. A partir de la renaissance d 
nos jours c’est la douceur, et, disons le 
mot, la sentimentalite', qui dominent j alors 
on adopte la bebetliction des petits enfants, 
et les devotions qui out le cceur pour 
1 objet. II faut cherober la raison de tons 
ces faits/’— Didron, Manuel d’’leonogi'aphie, 
p. 182, note. The reason is clear enough. 
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powers. The interlaying of small pieces cannot altogether avoid 
a broken j stippled, spotty effect: it cannot be alive. As it is 
strong and hard, we can tread it under foot on a pavement, and 
it is still bright as ever: but in the church, the hall, or the 
chamber, it is an. enamelled waU — but it is a wall splendid 
decoration, but aspiring to none of the loftier excellences of art. 
But throughout this period faithful conservation was in truth the 
most valuable service. Mosaic fell in with the tendency to con- 
veiitionalisin, and aided in strengthening conventionalism into 
irresistible law.® ■ 

Thus Byziantine ait, and Eoman art in the West, so far as inde- 
pendent of Byzantine art, went on with its perpetual supply of 
images, relieved by a blazing golden ground, and with the most 
glowing colours, but in general stiff, rigid, shapeless, exjmession- 
less. Worship still more passionate multiplied its objects ; and 
those objects it was content to receive according to the esta- 
blished pattern. The more rich and gaudy, the more welcome 
the offering to the Saint or to the Deity, the more devout the 
veneration of the worshipper. This character — splendid colour- 
ing, the projection of the beautiful but too regular face, or tlie 
hard, but not entirely unpliant form, by the rich background — 
prevails in all the subordinate works of art in East and West — 
enamels, miniatures, illuminations in manuscripts. In these, not 
so much images for popular worship, as the slow wwk of artists 
dwelling with unbounded delight on their own. creations, seem 
gradually to dawn glimpses of more refined beauty, laces, forms, 
more instinct with life : even the boundless luxuikmc of orna- 
ment, flo\vers, foliage, animals, fiintastic fimns, would nurse tlie 
seiise of beauty, and feiidliarise the hand with more flowing 
lines, and the mind with a stronger feeling for the graceful for 
the sake of its grace. It was altogether impossible that, during 
so many ages, Byzantine art, or the same kind of art in the 


*■ Kiiglor (p. 20) is almost inclined to 
suspect that historic painting on toalls in 
Mosaic arose under Christian inhuerxces 
in the fourth century, it was before on 
pavements. 

* The account of the earlier Mosaics, and 
the description of those at Rome and at 
Ravenna, in Kiigler's Handbook, is full and 
complete. Kuglev, it is to be observed, 
ascribed those in San Vitale, and other 


works of J ustinian and his age in the IVest, 
to Roman, not Byzantine Art. This, iiei-- 
haps, can hardly be determined. The 
later, at S, Apoilinaris in Ravenna, at S. 
Frassede, and other Churches in Rome, .are 
Byzantine iti character : on th<«e of ^’'eluce 
Kugler is fuller. The Art was lost In 
Italy at the dose of the ninth century, to 
revive again more free and Italian in tie 
eleventh and twelfth. 
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West^ where it was bound by less rigid tradition, and where the 
guild of painters did not pass domi in such regular succession 
should not struggle for freedom.^ The religious emotions which 
the painter stroye to excite in others would Idndle in himself, and 
yearn after something more than the cold immemorial language. 
By degrees the hard, flat lineaments of the countenance wnuld 
begin to quicken themselyes ; its long unginceful outline would 
be rounded into Mlness and less rigid expression; the taU, 
straight, meagre form would swell out into sometliing Mke inoye- 
ment, the stiff, fettered extremities separate into the attitude of 
life ; the drapery woidd become less like the folds wliich swathe 
a mummy ; the mummy would begin to stir with life. It was 
impossible but that the Sayiour should relax his harsh, stern 
lineaments ; that the child should not become more clnld-like ; 
the Virgin-Mother waken into maternal tenderness.*^ Tins effort 
after emancipation would first take place in those smaller works, 
the miniatures, the fflurndnations of manuscrij)tsJ On these the 


* I must decline the controversy how 
far "Western Art was Byzantine. It may 
he possible for the fine sagacity of modem 
judgement to discriminate between the in- 
fluences of Byzantine and old Roman Art, 
as regards the forms and designs of Paint- 
ing. Yet considering that the Byzantine 
Artists of Justinian, and the Exarchs of 
Ravenna, to a far greater extent those who, 
flying from the Iconoclastic persecution, 
brought with them the secrets and rules 
of their art, were received and domiciliated 
in. the "Western Monasteries, and that in 
those Monasteries were chiefly preserved 
the traditions of the older Italian Art; 
that at no time was the commercial or 
political connexion of Constantinople and 
the West quite broken ofl’, and under the 
Othos the two Courts were cemented by 
marriage ; that ail the examples of the 
period are to be sought in the rigid Mosaic, 
in miniatures, ivories, illuminations — there 
must have been so much intermingling of, 
the two streams, that such discrimination 
must at least be conjecturiil. — Compare 
Rio, on what he calls Romano-Christbn, 
independent of Byzantine Art, pp. S2 
seqq. Rumolir, Italienische Forschungen, 
and Kugler. Lord Lindsay is a strong 
Byzantine ; and see in Kugler, p. 77 ; but 
Kugler will hardly allow Bj-zantiM. Art 
credit for the original conception pr execu- 
tion. of the better designs. , • ' 

® Durandus, iir his Rationai^A* yi.ki ■ 


would confine the representation of the 
Saviour in Churches to three attitudes, 
either on his throne of glory, on the cross 
of shame, or in the lap of his Mother. 
He adds another, as teacher of the world, 
with the Book in his hand. — See Schnaase, 
iv. 387, for the various postures (ii. p. 
136) of the Child in his Mother’s arms. 
Schnaase, Geschichte der Bildende Kunst, 
says that about the middle of the fifth 
century the paintings of the Virgin Mary 
became more common (one has been dis- 
covered, which is asserted to he of cm 
earlier period^ but we have only tlie au- 
thority of enthusiastic admiration and pole- 
mic zeal for its age) in the Catacombs, 
The great Mosaic in S. Apollinare Nuovo 
is of the first quarter of the sixth century. 
Her image, as has been said, floated over 
the fleet of the Emperor Heracllus L 
* The exquisite grace of the ivory carv- 
, ings from Constantinople, which show so 
■ high and pure a conception for art, as con- 
trasted with the harsh glaring pa,inting.s, 
is perfectly compatible with these views. 
The ivories were the works of more ref iied 
artists for a more refned class. The paint- 
.ings were the idols of the vulgar— a hard, 
cruel, sensual vulgar; the ivories, as it 
were talismans, of the hardly less super- 
ititious, but more opulent, and polished ; 
of those who kept up, some the love of 
Ifttere, some more cultivated tastes. Even 
the illuminations were the quiet works of 
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artist could not but work, as bas been said, more at liis ease ; on 
the whole, in them lie would address less numerous perha|)S, but 
more intelligent spectators ; he would be less in dread of dis- 
turbing popular superstition : and so Taste, the parent and the 
child of art, would struggle into being. Thus imperceptibly, 
thus in various quarters, these better qualities cease to be the 
secret indulgences, the life-long labours of the emblazoner of 
manuscripts, the illuminator of missals. In the higher branches 
of the art, the names of artists gradually begin to transf>he, to 
obtain respect and fame ; the sure sign that art is beginning, 
that mere technical traditionary working at images for popular 
worship is drawing to its close. Already the names of Guido of 
Sienna, Giunto of Pisa,, and of Cimabue, resound through Cliristen- 
dom. Poetry hails the birth and the youth of her sister art. 

Such, according to the best authorities, appears to have been 
the state of painting from the iconoclastic controversy tlirougli- 
out the darker ages. Faintly and hesitatingly at tlie cominence- 
inerit of the twelfth centiiry,y more boldly and vigorously towards 
its close, and during the thirteenth and half the fourteenth, 
Italian painting rose by degrees, threw off with Giotto the last 
trammels of Byzantinism which had still clung around Cimabue ; 
and at least strove after that exquisite harmony of nature and 
of art, which had still great progress to make beibre it reached 
its consummation. Turn from the vast, no doubt majestic 
Eedeemer of Cimabue, which broods, with its attendant figures 
of the Virgin and St. John, over the high altar at Pisa, to tbo 
free creations of Giotto at Florence or Padua. C4iotto 
was the great deliverer. Invention is no sooner free 
than it expatiates in unbounded variety. ISrothing more moves 
our wmnder than the indefatigable activity, the unexliausted fer- 
tility of Giotto : he is adorning Italy from the Alps to the Bay 
of Naples; even crossing the Alps to Avignon. His works 
either exist or have existed at Avignon, Jlilaii, Verona, Padua, 


den Anbeginn dcs zwolfteii Jdulmmhrts 
llbersteige.’ * — Rumohr, Italieniaehe Forsdi- 
ungen, i. p. 250. 

For the works of the tweii'th ceiHury , 
Eugler, p. 9 t et seqq. Nevertheless Riil 
eiglity years elapsed before tliis develop- 
ment made any further progress, p. ps. 
Sculpture in relief was earlier than Fuiat " 
ing. 


the gentler and better and more civihsed 
Nlonks : their love and their study of the 
Holy Books was the testimony and the 
means of their superior refinement. 

y “ Mir .selbst aber ist es withrend viel- 
jahriger Nachforschung durchaus nicht ge- 
lungeu, irgend ein Beispiel des Wieder- 
aufstrebens luid Fortschreitens der Italien- 
ischon Kunstubiingausziifinden, dessen Alter 
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Ferrara, Urbiiio, Eaveima, Bimim, Lucca; Florence, Assisi 
Eome, Gaeta, Naples/ Bisliops, religious orders, republics 
princes and potentates, kings, popes, demand liis services, and 
do Mm boiiGur. He raises at once tlie most beautiful tower in 
arcMtecture — tliat of Florence — and paints the Chapel of the 
Arena at Padua, and the Church at Assisi. Giotto was no 
monk, but, in its better sense, a man of the world. Profoundly 
religious in expression, in dbaracter, in aim; yet religious not 
merely as embodying all the imagery of the mediaeval faith, but 
as prophetic, at least, if not presentient of a wider Catholicism.^ 
Besides the Scriptmal subjects, in wMch he did not entirely 
depart from the Byzantine or earlier arrangement, and all the 
more famous Legends, he opened a new world of real and of 
allegorical beings. The poetry of St. Francis had impersonated 
everything; not merely, therefore, did the life of St. Francis 
offer new and picturesque subjects, but the impersonations. 
Chastity, Obedience, Poverty, as in the hymns of St. Francis 
they had taken being, assumed form from Giotto. Eeligious 
led to civil allegory. Giotto painted the commonwealth of 
Florence. Allegory in itself is far too unobjective for art : it 
needs perpetual interpretation; which art cannot give ; but it 
was a sign of the new wmrld opening, or rather boldly thrown 
open, to painting by Giotto, The whole Scripture, the whole of 
Legend (not the old permitted forms and scenes alone), the hfe 
of the Yii'gin, of the Saints, of the founders of Orders, even the 
invisible worlds wLich Dante had revealed in poetry, now ex- 
panded in art. Dante, perhaps, must await Orcagna, not indeed 
actually to embody, but to illustrate Ms transmundane ■worlds. 
Italy herself hailed, with all her more powerful voices — ^lier 
poets, novelists, Mstorians — ^the new epoch of art in Giotto. 
Dante declares that he has dethroned Cimabue. The vulgar,’’ 
writes Petrarch, cannot understand the surpassing beauty of 
Giotto’s Virgin, before which the masters stand in astonish- 


* Rio says, perliaps too strongly, that 
all liis works at Avignon, Milan, Verona, 
Ferrara, Modena, Rixvenna, Lucca, Gaeta, 
have perished, p. 65. 

* There is great truth and beauty in the 
character of Giotto as drawn by Lord Lind- 
say (li. p, 268). The three first para- 
^raplis appear to me most striking and 
just. Lord Lindsay divides his life into 


four periods. I. His youth in Florence 
and Rome. II. About a.d. 1306 in Lorn- 
hardy, the Arena Chapel at Padua. III. 
Assisi. IV* Longer residence in Floren(‘e, 
North of Italy, Avignon, Naples, p 165.— 
See also Mr. Ruskiifs Memoir. For Giotto^s 
rCnsarkable Poem against voluntarv povertv, 
see Rinnohr, i. c. IL 
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meni” Giotto,” says Boccaccio, ^Gmitates nature to perfect 
illusion ;” Yillani describes Mm as transcending all former 
artists in tlie truth of natui'e.''^ 

During the latter half of the thirteenth, and throughout the 
fourteenth centmy, the whole of Italy, the churches, the monas- 
teries, the cloisters, many of the civil buildings, were covered with 
paintings aspiring after, and approximating to the highest art. 
Sienna, then in the height of her glory and prosperity, took the 
lead ; Pisa beheld her Campo Santo peopled with the w^onderful 
creations of Orcagna. Painting aspired to her Inferno, Purga- 
torio, Paradise : Painting will strive to have her Dante. 

This outburst w^as simultaneous with, it might seem to ori- 
ginate in, the wide dissemination, the ubiquitous activity, and 
the strong religious passion felt, propagated, kept alive Mentiicant 
in its utmost intensity by the Mendicant Orders. 

Strange it might appear that the Arts, the highest luxuries, if 
wn may so speak, of religion, should be fostered, cultivated, 
cherished, distributed throughout Italy, and even beyond the 
Alps, by those who professed to reduce Christianity to more 
than its primitive simplicity, its nakedness of all adornment, its 
poverty; whose mission it was to consort with the most rude 
and vulgar; beggars who aspired to rank below^ the coarsest 
mendicancy; according to whose rule there could be no pro- 
perty, hardly a fixed residence. Strange ! that these should 
become the most munificent patrons of art, tlie most con- 
summate artists; that their cloistered palaces should be the 
most sumptuous in architecture, and the most richly decorated 
by scnlptiire and jiainting ; at once the workshops and the abodes 
of those who executed most admirably, and might seem to adore 
with the most intense devotion, these splendoms and extrava- 
gances of religious w^'ealth. Assisi — ^the birthplace of St. Francis, 
the poor, self-denying wanderer over the face of the earth, \vho 
hardly owned the cord wdiich girt him, wdio possessed not a 
breviary of Ms own, who worshipped in the barren mountain, at 
best in the rock-hewn cell, whose companions Avere tlie lepers, 
the outcasts of human society — xissisi becomes the capital, the 

b Credette Cimabue nella pittura' tudiiiem ignorantes iioc intoUigunt, maolstri 

Teller lo campo, edorMia Giotto ilgrido. ^utem artis stupent. Qiuded by Vasari. 

Mitto tiibulani meain beatm Virgiais,. Decameron, Gioni. vi. Kov, 5. Villani, 
opens Joeti pictoris egregii in cujus pulcri- 11,12. 
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young, gorgeous cajDital of Oliristian Art* Perliaps in no single 
city of tliat period was sucli layisli expenditure made in all 
wMcli was purely decoratiye. The cliurcli, finished by a Ger- 
man architect but five yeai’S after the death of St. Francis, put 
to shame in its architecture, as somewhat later in the paintings 
of Oimabue, Simon Memmi, Giunto, Giotto, probably the noblest 
edifices in Eome, those in the Lombard Eepublics, in Pisa, 
Sienna, Florence, and as yet those of the capitals and cathedral 
cities of Transalpine Cliristendom. The Dominicans were not far 
behind in them steady cultivation, and their profuse encourage- 
ment of art.® 

Yet this fact is easy of explanation, if it has not already found 
its explanation in our liistory. There is always a vast mass of 
dormant religiousness in the world ; it wants only to be seized, 
stimulated, directed, appropriated. These Orders swept into 
tlieir ranks and within their walls all who yearned for moi’e 
intense religion. Devout men threw themselves into the move- 
ment, which promised most boldly and succeeded most fully in 
satisfying the cravings of the heart. There would be many 
whose vocation was not that of the active preacher, or the rest- 
less missionary, or the argute schoolman. There were the calm, 
the gentle, the contemplative. Men who had the irresistible 
calling to be artists became Franciscans or Dominicans, not 
because mendicancy was favourable to art, but because it awoke, 
and cherished, and strengthened those emotions wliich were to 
express themselves in art. Eeligion drove them into the clois- 


ter; the cloister and the church offered them its walls; they 
drew from all quarters the traditions, the technicalities of art. 
Being rich enough (the communities, not the individuals) to 
reward the best teachers or the more celebrated artists, they 
soon became masters of the skill, the manipulation, the rules 
of design, the practice of colouring. How could the w^ealth, so 
lavisldy poured at their feet, he better employed than in the 
reward of the stranger-artist, who not only adorned their walls 
with the most perfect models, but whose study in the church or 
in the cloister was a school of instruction to the Monks them- 
selves who aspired to be their pupils or their rivals ? 


e Simon Memmi of Sienna paijat^ ihe , Spaniards in Santa Maria Xorella at Flo- 
legend of St, Dominic in the Chapel of th0 rence. — Vasari and Rio^ p. 55. 
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The Monldsh painters wei'e masters of that invaluable trea- 
sure, tiine, to work their study up to perfection ; there was 
nothing that urged to careless haste. Without labour they had 
their scanty but sufficient sustenance ; they had no further 
wants. Art alternated with salutary rest, or with the stimulant 
of art, the religious service. Neither of these permitted the 
other to languish into dull apathy, or to rest in inexpressive 
forms or hues. No cares, no anxieties, probably not even the 
jealousies of art, intruded on these secluded Monks ; theirs was 
the more blameless rivalry of piety, not of success. With some, 
perhaps, there was a latent unconscious pride, not so much in 
> themselves as in the fame and influence which accrued to the 
Order, or to the convent, which their works crowded more and 
more with wondering worshippers. But in most it was to dis- 
biirthen, as it wore, their own hearts, to express in form and 
coloiu their oto irrepressible feelings. They would have w^ orked 
as passionately and laboriously if the picture had been enslirined, 
unvisited, in tlieir narrow cell. They worshipped tlieir own 
works, not because they wore their owm, but because they spolce 
the language of their souls. They worshipped while they worked, 
^ worked that they might worship ; and works so conceived and 
so executed (directly the fetters of conventionalism wore burst 
and cast aside, and the technical skill acquired) could not fail to 
inspire the adoration of all kindred and congenial minds. Their 
pictures, in truth, wore their religious offerings, made in single- 
minded zeal, with untiring toil, with patience never woaried or 
satisfied. If these offerings had their meed of fame, if they 
raised the glory or enlarged the influence and so the woaltli of 
^ the Order, the simple artists wore probably the last who would 
^ detect within themselves that less generous and less disinterested 
motive. 

If the Dominicans wore not inferior to the Franciscans in the 
generous encouragement of the art of painting, in its cultivation 
among theii* own brethren they attained higher fame. If Assisi 
took the lead, and almost all the best masters Iciiidled its walls to 

I life, the Dominican convent in Florence might boast the wT>rks of 
their own brother Fra Angelico. To judge from extant Fm Angelico, 
paintings, Angelico was the unsurpassed, if not unrivalled, model 
of what I presume to call the cloistral school of painting. The 
perfect example of his inspiration as of his art w^as Fiii Giovanni 
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Angelico da Fiesole. Fra Angelico became a monk tkat lie 
might worship witbont disturbance, and paint without reward. 

He left all human passions behind him; his one passion was 
serene dcYOtion, not without tenderness, but the tenderness 
of a saint rather than of a man. Before he began to paint, 
he knelt in prayer ; as he painted the ^sufferings of the Ee- 
deemer, he would break off in tears. No doubt, when he 
attained that expression of calm, unearthly holiness which dis- 
tinguishes his Angels or Saints, he stood partaking in their i 

mystic ecstacy. He had nothing of the moroseness, the self- ^ 

torture of the monk ; he does not seem, like later monastic 
painters in Italy and Spain, to have dehghted in the agony of ^ 
the martyrdom ; it is the glorified, not the suffering, Saint which 
is his ideal. Of the world, it was human nature alone from 
which he had wrenched away his sympathies. He delights in 
brilliant colours ; the brightest green or the gayest hues m his 
trees and flowers ; the richest reds and blues in his draperies, 
with a profusion of gold. Fra Angelico is the Mystic of paint- 
ing, the contemplative Mystic, living in another world, having 
transmuted all that he remembers of this world into a purer, 
holier being. But that which was his excellence was likewise % 

his defect. It was spiritualism, exquisite and exalting spi- ' 

ritualism, but it was too spiritual. Painting, which represents 
humanity, even in its highest, holiest form, must still be human. 
"With the passions, the sympathies and affections of Giovannis ^ 
mind had almost died away. His child is not a child, he is a 
cherub. The Virgin and the Mother are not blended in perfect 
harmony and proportion ; the colder Virgin prevails ; adoration 
has extinguished motherly love. Above all, the Eedeemer fails 
in all xingelico^s pictures. Instead of the orthodox perfect God 
and perfect Man, by a singular heresy the humanity is so I 

effaced that, as the pure Divinity is unimaginable, and, unincar- I 

nate, cannot be represented, both the form and the countenance 
are stiffened to a cold, unmeaning abstraction. It is neither the 
human nature with the infused majesty and mercy of the God- 
head ; nor the Godhead subdued into the gentleness and patience 
of humanity. The God-man is neither God nor Man. Even in 
the celestial or beatified beings, angels or saints, exquisite, unri- 
valled as is their grace and beauty, the grace is not that of ^ 

beings accustomed to the free use of their Hmbs ; the beauty is 
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not tliat of our atmosplierei Not merely do tliey want tlie 
breatli of Hfe, the motion of life, the warmth of life, they want 
the trnth of life, and without truth there is no consummate art 
They have never really lived, never assumed the functions nor 
dwelt within the precincts of life. Painting having acquhed in 
the cloister all this unworldliness, this profound devotion, this 
refined spirituality, must emerge again into the world to Mend 
and balance both, first in Francia and Perugino, up to the perfect 
Leonardo and Eaffaelle. Even the cloister in Fra Bartolomeo 
must take a wider flight; it must paint man, it must humanise 
itself that it may represent man and demand the genuine ad- 
miration of man. It is without the walls of the cloister that 
painting finds its umuvaUed votaries, achieves its most imperish- 
able triumphs, h 

Transalpine Painting is no less the faithful conservator of the 
ancient traditions. In the German missals and books Trans^pme.^ 
of devotion there is, throughout the earlier period, the riemish art. 
faithful maintenance of the older forms, rich grounds, splendid 
colours. The walls of the older churches reveal paintings in 
which there is at least aspiiation after higher tilings, some 
variety of design, some incipient grace and nobleness of form. 
The great hierarcliical cities on the Ehine seem to take the lead. 
William of Cologne and Master Stephen seem as if they would 
raise up rivals in Teutonic to Italian art. Above all, at the close 
of this period, about contemporary with Angelico da Fiesole, the 
Flemish Van Eycks, if not by the invention, by the perfection 
of oil-painting, gave an impulse of wliieh it is difficult to calcu- 
late the importance. Those painters of the rich commercial 
cities of the Low Countries might seem as deeply devout in their 
conceptions as the cloistral school of Italy, yet more human as 
living among men, nobler in their grouping, nobler in tlieh 
dresses and draperies ; and already in their baekgi’oimds anti- 
cipating that truth and reality of landscape which was hereafter 
to distinguish their country. In tliis the later Flemish painters 
rise as much above the Van Eycks as Leonardo and Eaffixello 
above their predecessors. But at first Teutonic might seem as 
if it would vie for the palm of Oliristian painting.*^ 


^ Enbert Van Evek, bom about 1366, ' 
died 1426. John Van Eyck, bora about 
1400, died 1445.— -See for German Paint- 

VOL. VI. 


ing the Transkition of Knglor, by Sir Ed- 
mund Head. On the Van Eyeks, Waagen'‘s 
Dissertation. 
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Tlie works of Mic(>las V. in letters and in arts liaye ended our I 

suiwey of these two great departments of Cliristian influence, and | 

samined tip the account of Latin Christendom. The papacy of 
Nicolas Y. closed the age of mediaeval letters ; it terminated, at 


least in Italy, if Brunelleschi had not ahready closed it, the reign j 
of mediceval arcMtectnre.® In painting, by his munificent pa- 
tronage of that which was then the highest art, but Mdnch was 
only the harbinger of nobler things to come, the pontificate of 
Nicolas marked the transition period from the ancient to the 
modem world. 

But Nicolas V. was only a restorer, and a restorer not in the 
hierarchical character, of the mediaeval architecture. That arclii- 
tecture had achieved its great works, Strasburg, all that was 
to rise, till the present day, of Cologne, Antwerp, Eheims, Bruges, 
Amiens, Chartres, St. Ouen at Eouen, Notre Dame at Baris, onr 
own Westminster, York, Salisbury, Lincoln. This great art 
survived in its creative power, only as it were, at the extremities 
of Latin Christendom. It had even passed its gorgeous epoch, 
called in France the Flamboyant ; it was degenerating into 
luxury and wantonness ; it had begun to adorn for the sake of 


adornment. But Eome was still faithful to Eome ; her archi- 
tectoe would not condescend to Teutonic influence. That which 
is by some called Cliristian architecture, as has been said, was to 
the end almost a stranger in the city still acknowledged as the 
capital of Christendom.^ Eome at least, if not Italy, was still 
holding aloof from that which was the strength of Eome and of 
Latin Christendom — ^Mediaevalism ; Nicolas V., as it w^ere, ac- 
complished the divorce. La him Eome repudiated the -whole of 
what are called the Dark Ages. Eome began the revival wliich 
was to be in the end the ruin of her supremacy. 

Nicolas V., as Pope, as sovereign of Eome, as patron of letters 
and arts, stood, consciously perhaps, but with a dim perception of 


e Two sentences of Vasari show the re- 
volution arrived at and taught by that, 
great Architect, who boasted to have raised 
the majestic cupola of Florence. *^ Solo i 
r intento sno era F architettura che gia era 
spenta, dico gli ordini antichi humi, e non 
la Tedesca e harhara la quale molto si usava 
nel suo tempo. * E aveva m se due ; 
concetU grandissimi; T uno em il tornare. 
al luce la buona architettura, credeudci .egli, 


ritrovandola non lasciare manco memoria di 
se, che fatto si aveva Cimubue e Giotto j 
V altro di trovar modo, se e si potesse, a 
voltare la cupola di S. Maria del Fiore di 
Firenze,'^’' p. 207, edit. Milan. Compaie 
p. 265. 

^ It was in Eome that Brunelleschi 

ritrovd le cornici antiche, e F ordine Tos- 
cano, Corinthio, Dorico, o. ionico alle pri- 
marie forme restitui.’’~-.Vasari. 
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tlie cliange, at the lieacl of a new aera. It was an epoch in 
Cjhristiaii civilisation. To him the Pope might seem as destined 
for long ages to rule the subject and tribiitaiy world; the great 
nionarcliieSj the Empii*e, Prance, Sjpain, England, were yet to 
rise, each obedient or hostile to the Pope as might suit their 
policy. He could not foresee that the Pope, from the high 
autocrat over all, w^oiild become only one of the powers oJ Cliris- 
tendoni. To be a sovereign Italian prince might appear neces- 
sary to Ms dignity, his security. It was but in accordance with 
the course of things in Italy, Everywhere, except in stern 
oligarchical Venice, in Milan, in Verona, in Ferrara, in Florence, 
princes had risen, or were arising, on the ruins of the Eepublics, 
Viscontis, Sforsias, Estes, della Scalas, Medicis. Thomas of 
Sarzana (he toolc this name, he had no other, from his nativo 
town), so obscure that his family w^as unknown, had no ancestry 
to glorify, no descendants wdiom he might be tempted to enrich 
or to ennoble. He had no prophetic fears that, as sovereign 
princes, his successors would yield to the inevitable temptation 
of founding princely families at the expense of the interests, of 
the estates and dominions of the Church. ISTot only was the 
successor of St. Peter to be merged in the 3nore ambitious 
politics of the w^orld, but trammelled in the more mean and 
intricate politics of Italy. Almost from this time the names of 
the successive Popes may be traced in the annals of the cities 
and petty principalities of Italy, in the rolls of the estates of the 
Church, of which they have become lords, in their magnificent 
palaces in Rome. Among those palaces there is but one, the 
Colonna, which boasts an ancient name; but few w^Mch bear 
not the name of a papal house. Too often among the Popes of 
the next centmy the character (and dark indeed w-as that cha- 
racter) of the Italian sovereign prince prevailed over that of the 
Pope. If Ms house was not perpetuated, it was solely from the 
indignant hostility and execration of mankind.^ 

As to Nicolas V. Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, mainly 
owes her age of learning, as w^ell as its fatal consequences to 
Rome and to Latin Christianity, so those eonsecpiences, in his 
honest ardour, he ^vould be the last to prognosticate or to fore- 
see, It was the splendid vision of Nicolas V. that Cliristianity 


s Pias II. alienated Radicofani, not to his family, but to his native city, Sienna. 

2 F 2 
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was to array herself in the spoils of the ancient world, and so 
maintain with more nniversal veneration her supremacy oyer 
Revival of hiimau mind. This, however, the revival of learm 
Letters. great principles in slow, 

silent, irresistible operation in Western Christendom, mutually 
co-operative, blending with and strengthening each other, omi- 
nous of and preparing the great revolution of the next century. 
But to all these, signs at once and harbingers of the coming 
change, Nicolas could not but be blind ; for of these signs some 
were those which a Pope, himself so pious and so prosperous, 
might refuse to see ; or, if not dazzled by his prosperity, too 
entirely absorbed in dangers of far other kind, the fall of Con- 
stantinople, the advance of the Turks on Western Christendom, 
might be unable to see. This one danger, as it (so he might 
hope) would work reformation in the startled Ohnrch, would 
bring the alienated world into close and obedient confederacy 
with her head. The Pope, like Urban of old, would take his 
place at the head of the defensive crusade. 

I.— Of these principles, of these particular signs, the first was 
the progress of the human intellect, inevitable in the order of 
things, and resulting in a two-fold oppngnancy to the established 
dominion of the Ohnrch. The first offspring of the expanding 
intellect was the long-felt, still growing impatience, intolerance 
of the oppressions and the abuses of the Papacy, of the Papal 
Court, and of the Papal religion. This impatience did not of 
necessity involve the rejection of the doctrines of Latin Chris- 
tianity. But it would no longer endure the enormous powers 
still asserted by the Popes over temporal sovereigns, the immu- 
nities claimed by the clergy as to their persons and from the 
common burthens of the State, the exorbitant taxation, the 
venality of Eome, above all, the Indulgences, with which the 
Papal power in its decline seemed determined wantonly to 
insult the moral and religious sense of mankind. Long before 
Luther this abuse had rankled in the heart of Christendom. 
It was in vam for the Church to assei-t that, rightly under- 
stood, Indulgences only released from temporal penances; 
that they were a commutation, a merciful, lawful commu- 
tation for such penancek The language of the promulgators 
and vendors of the Indulgences, even of tbe Indulgences 
themselves, was, to the vulgar ear, the broad, plain, direct 
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guarantee from the pains of purgatory, from hell itself^ for 
tens, hundreds, thoxisands of years; a sweeping pardon for all 
sins committed/ a sweeping licence for sins to be cGnimitted: 
and if this false construction, it might be, was perilous to the 
irreligious, this even seeming flagrant dissociation of morality 
from religion was no less revolting to the religions.^' Nor was 
there as yet any general improvement in tlie lives of the Clergy 
or of the Monks, which by its awful sanctity might rebuke the 
viilgar and natural interpretation of these Indulgences^ The 
antagonism of the more enhghtened intellect to the doctrines of 
tlie medheval Church was slower, more timid, more reluctant 
It was as yet but doubt, suspicion, indifference ; the iiTeligious 
were content to he qnietly iiTeligious ; the religious had not as 
yet found in the plain Biblical doctiines that on which they 
conld calmly and contentedly rest their foitln Eeligion had not 
risen to a purer spirituality to compensate for the loss of the 
materialistic -worship of the dominant Church. The conscien(*o 
shrunk from the responsibility of taking cognisance of itself; the 
soul dared not work out its own salvation. Tlie clergy slept on 
the brink of the precipice. So long as they were not openly 
opposed they thought all \vas safe. So long as unbelief in the 
wdiole of then: system lurked quietly in men’s liearts, they cared 
not to inquire what w'^as brooding in those inner depths. 

II. — The second omen at once and sign of change was the 
cultivation of classical learning. Letters almost at Hcvivaiof 
once ceased to be cloistral, hierarchical, before long 
almost to be Christian. In Italy, indeed, the Pope had set him- 
self at the head of this vast movement ; yet Florence vied with 
Eome. Cosmo de’ Medici was the rival of Nicolas V. But, 


notwithstanding the Pope’s position, the clergy rapidly ceased 
to be the sole and almost exclusive depositaries of letters. The 
scholars might condescend to hold canonries or abbeys as means 
of maintenance, as honours, or reAvaxds (thus, long before, had 
Petrarcli been endowed), but it was with the tacit understanding, 
or at least the almost unlimited enjoyment, of perfect freedom 

Chaucer’s Pardoner is a striking illus- Teted on the minds of men ht tlndr pvotli- 
tration of the popular notion and fopular gate vendors, is the sedemn, reit^nated ivpu- 
feeling in England. diation of those notions by Councils and hy 

> The irrefragalde testimony to the uni- Foj>es. The definitions the Council uf 
romil misinterpretation, the natuuil, ine- Tmit and of Pius \\ hud not bet?n wanted, 
vitable misinterpretation of the language of if fche^Churdi doctrine lav} been tlie IjcUcf of 
the Indulgences, the misinterpretation ri- mankind. 
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from, ecclesiastical control, so long as tliey did. not avowedly 
enter on tlieological grounds, which they avoided rather from 
indifference and from growing contempt, than from respect. On 
every side were expanding new avenues of inquiry, new trains of 
thought: new models of composition were offering themselves; 
all tended silently to impair the reverence for the ruling autho- 
rities. Men could not labour to write like Cicero and Caesar 
without imbibing something of their spirit. The old ecclesias- 
tical Latin began to be repudiated as rude' and barbarous. Scho- 
lasticism had crushed itself with its own weight. When monks 
or friars were the only men of letters, and monastic schools the 
only field in which intellect encountered intellect, the huge 
tomes of Aquhias, and the more summary axioms of Peter Lom- 
bard, might absorb almost the whole active mind of Christendom. 
But Plato now drove out the Theologic Platonism, Aristotle the 
Axistotelism of the schools. The Platonism, indeed, of Marsilius 
Ficinus, taking its interpretation rather from Proclus and Plo- 
tinus and the Alexandrians, w^ould hardly have offended Julian 
hiinseff by any obtrusive display of Christianity. On his death- 
bed Cosmo de' Medici is attended by Ficinus, who assures him 
of another life on the authority of Socrates, and teaches him 
resignation in the words of Plato, Xenocrates, and other Athe- 
nian sages. The cultivation of Gi^eek was still more fatal to 
Latin domination. Even the familiar study of the Greek Fathers 
(as far as an imposing ritual and the monastic spirit consistent 
with those of the Latin Church) was altogether alien to the 
scholasticism dominant in Latin Theology. They knew nothing 
of the Latin supremacy, nothing of the rigid form, which many 
of its doctrines, as of Transubstantiation, had assumed. Greek 
revealed a whole religious world, extraneous to and in many 
respects oppugnant to Latin Christianity. But the most fatal 
result was the revelation of the Greek Testament, necessarily 
followed by that of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the dawn of a 
wider Biblical Criticism. The proposal of a new translation of 
the Scriptures at once disentlironed the Vulgate from its absolute 
exclusive authority. It could not but admit the Greek, and 
then the Hebrew, as its rival, as its superior in antiquity. Bib- 
lical Criticism once begun, the old voluminous authoritative in- 
terpreters, De Lyra, Turreoremata, Cornelius a Lapide, were 
thrown into obscurity. ErasniUB was sure to come ; with Erasmus 
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a more simple, clear, popular interpretation of tlie divine worclJ^ 
Tlie mystic and allegoric comment on the Scriptures, on which 
rested wholly some of the boldest assertions of Latin Christianity, 
fell away at once before his closer, more literal, more grammatical 
study of the Text At all events, the Vulgate receded, and with 
the Vulgate Latin Christianity began to withdi’aw into a separate 
sphere ; it ceased to be the sole, universal religion of Western 
Christendom. 

III.— The groAvth of the modem languages uot merely into 
vernacular m.eans of communication, but into the ]vj„<iern 
vehicles of letters, of poetry, of oratory, of history, of 
preaching, a,t length of national documents, still later of law and 
of science, threw back Latin more and more into a learned dia- 
lect. It was relegated into the study of the scliolar, into books 
intended for the intercommunication only of the learned, and for 
a certain time for the negotiations and treaties of remote king- 
doms, wlio were forced to meet on some common ground. It is 
cnrions that in Italy the revival of classical learning for a time 
crushed the native literature, or at least retarded its progress. 
From Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, to Ariosto and Maehiavelli, 
excepting some historians, Malespina, Dino Compagni, Villani, 
tliere is almost total silence : silence, at least, unbroken by any 
powerful voice. Kor did the liberal patronage of Nicolas V. call 
forth one work of lasting celebrity in the native tongue. The 
connexion of the development of tlie Transalpine, more especially 
the Teutonic languages, has been already examined more at 
length. Here it may suffice to resume, tliat the vernacular 
translation of the Bible was an inevitable result of the perfection 
of those tongues. In Germany and in. England that translation 
tended most materially, by fixing a standard in general of 
vigorous, noble, poetic, yet idiomatic language, to hasten, to 
perpetuate the change. It was natural that as soon as a nation 
liad any books of its own, it should seek to have the Book of 
Books. The Church, indeed, trembling for the supremacy of 
her omi Vulgate, and having witnessed the fatal perils of such 
Translations in the successes of all the earlier Dissidents, was 
perplexed and wavered in her policy. Now she thundered out 

thftt it was ,'ilmost Ipgnlly adopjod }»y ilie 
Church of England. 


7’he rurapliraso aud Notes of Erasmus, 
in uiy judgement, was the most imjwrtant 
Book eYtm of Ids day. We mmi remember 
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lier awful proliibition ; now endeayoiired Iierself to supply tlie 
want which would not remain unsatisfied, by a safer and a sanc- 
tioned version. But the mind of man could not wait on her 
hesitating movements. The fi’ce, bold, untrammelled version 
had possession of the national mind and national language ; it 
had become the undeniable patrimony of the people, the standard 
of the language. 

IV.^ — Just at this period the two great final Eeformers, the 
Printing and iaveiitor of printing and the manufacturer of paper, 
Paper. commeucod, but perfected at once their 

harmonious inventions. Books, from slow, toilsome, costly pro- 
ductions, became cheap, were multiplied with rapidity which 
seemed Hke magic, and were accessible to thousands to whom 
manuscripts were utterly unapproachable. The power, the 
desire, increased with the facility of reading. Theology, from 
an abstruse recondite science, the exclusive possession of an 
Order, became popular ; it was, ere long, the general study, the 
general passion. The Preacher was not sought the less on 
account of this vast extension of his influence. His eloquent 
words were no longer limited by the wnlls of a Church, or the 
power of a human voice ; they were echoed, perpetuated, pro- 
mulgated over a kingdom, over a continent. The fiery Preacher 
became a pamphleteer; he addressed a whole realm; he 
addressed manldnd. It was no longer necessary that man 
should act directly upon man ; that the flock should derive their 
whole knowledge from their Pastor, the individual Christian 
from his ghostly adviser. The man might find satisfaction for 
his doubts, guidance for his thoughts, excitement for his piety in 
his own chamber from the silent pages of the theological treatise. 
To many the Book became the Preacher, the Instructor, even 
the Confessor. The conscience began to claim the privilege, the 
right, of granting absolution to itself. All this, of course, at first 
timidly, intermitti:^gly, with many compunctious returns to the 
deserted fold. The Hierarchy endeavoured to seize and hind 
clown to their own service these unruly powers. Their presses 
at Yenice, at Florence, at Eome, displayed the new art in its 
highest magnificence ; but it was not the splendid volume, the 
bold and majestic type, the industrious editorial care, which 
worked downwards into the depths of society ; it was the coarse, 
rxide, brown sheet ; the ill-cut Qmmm type ; the brief, senten- 
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tioiis, plain tract, willed escaped all vigilance, wHcli sunk 
nntraced, unanswered, nnconfuted, into tlie eager mind of 
awakening man. Tlie sternest vigilance might be exercised by 
the Argus-eyes of the still nbiquitous Clergy. The most solemn 
condemnations, the most awful prohibitions might be issued ; 
yet from the birthday of printing, their sole exclusive anthority 
over the mind of man was gone. Tliat they rallied and resumed 
so much power; that they had the wisdom and the skill to 
seize upon the education of manldnd, and to seal up again the 
outbursting springs of knowledge, and free examination, is a 
mighty marvel. Though from the rivals, the opponents, the 
foes, the subjugators of the great Temporal Despots, they 
became, by their yet powerful hold on the conscience, and by 
their common interests in keeping mankind in slavery, their 
allies, their ministers, their rulers; yet, from that hour, the 
Popes must encounter more dangerous, pertinacious, uncon- 
querable antagonists than the Hohenstaufens and Bavarians, 
tlie Henrys and Fredericks of old. The sacerdotal caste must 
recede from authority to influence. Here they would mingle 
into the general mass of society, assimilate themselves to the 
bulk of mankind, become citizens, subjects, fathers of families, 
and fulfilling the common duties and relations of life, work 
more profoundly beneficial, moral, and religious effects. There 
they would still stand in a gi^eat degree apart, as a separate, 
unmingling order, yet submit to public opinion, if exercising 
control, themselves under strong control. This great part of 
the sacerdotal order at a much later period wns to be stripped 
with ruder and more remorseless hands of their power, their 
rank, their wealth; they were to be tlirust down from their 
high places, to become stipendiaries of the state. Thefr great 
strength, Monasticism, in some kingdoms was to be abolished 
by law, which they could not resist ; or it Avas only tolerated 
as useful to the education, and to the cliaritalfie necessities of 
mankind ; almost everywhere it sunk into desuetude, or lin- 
gered as the last earthly resort of the world-weary and de- 
spondent, the refuge of a rare fanaticism, which now excites 
^Yoncler rather than wide-spread emulation. From Nicolas V., 
seated, as it were, on its last summit, the Papal power, the 
Hierarehical system, commences its visible decline. Latin 
Clmstianity had to cede a large portion of its realms, which 
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'became tlie more flourisHiig, prosperous, intellectnal portion of 
tlie world, to Teutonic Christianity. It had hei'eafter to undergo 
more fierce and fiery trials. But whatever may be its fixture 
doom, one thing may be asserted without fear, it can never again 
be the universal Christianity* of the "West. 

I pretend not to foretell the future of Christianity ; but who- 
soever believes in its perpetuity (and to disbelieve it were treason 
against its Divine Author, apostacy from his faith) must suppose 
that, by some pro\ddential law, it must adapt itself, as it has 
adapted itself with such wonderful versatility, but with a faithful 
conservation of its inner vital siurit, to all vicissitudes and 
phases of man’s social, moral, intellectual being. There is no 
need to discuss a recent theory (of M. Comte) that man is to 
become all intellect; and that religion, residing rather in the 
imagination, the affections, and the conscience, is to wither 
away, and cede the whole dominion over mankind to what is 
called ‘^positive philosophy.” I have no more faith in the 
mathematical millennium of M. Comte (at all events we have 
centuries enough to wait for it) than in the religious millenniuni 
of some Judaising Olnistians. 

Latin Christianity or Papal Christianity (which is Latin 
Christianity in its full development), whatever it may be called 
with least offence, has not only ceased to be, it can never again 
be, the exclusive, the paramount, assuredly not the universal 
religion of enlightened men. The more advanced the civilisa- 
tion, no doubt, in a certain sense, the more need of Chiistianity. 
All restrictive views, therefore, of Christianity, especially if such 
Christianity be at issue with the moral sense, and with the pro- 
gressive reason of man, are urged with perilous and fearful 
responsibility. Better Christianity vague in creed, defective in 
polity, than no Christianity. If Latin Christianity w^ere to bo 
the one perpetual, immutable, unalterable code, how' much of 
the world w’-ould still be openly, how much secretly without 
religion ? Even in what we may call the Latin world, to how 
large a part is Latin Christianity what the religion of old Eomc 
was in the days of Cassar and Cicero, an object of traditionary 
and prudential respect, of vast political importance, an edifice of 
wliicli men fear to see the ruin, yet have no inward sense of its 
foundation in truth ? On more religious minds it will doubtless 
maintain its hold as a religion of authority — a religion of out- 
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■ward forai— an olgectiTe religion,' and so 'possessing ineslianstible 
powers of ^ awakening. , religions ■ emotion. As a', religion of 
aiitliority', as an objective religion, as an einotional religion, it 
may draw witliin its pale px'oselytes of congenial minds from a 
more vague, more subjective, more rational faith. As a religion 
of authority it spares the soul from the pain of thought, from 
the liarassiiig doubt, the desponding scrnple. Its positive and 
peremptory assurances not only overawe the w^eak, bnt offer an 
indescribahle consolation — a rest, a repose, which seems at least 
to be peace. Independence of thought, which to some is their 
holiest birthriglit, their most glorious privilege, tlieir sternest 
duty, is to others tlie profoiindest misery, the heaviest bmthen, 
the responsibility from which they w-onld slirinlc nitli the dee])est 
awe, nkic]} they ^^'Ould plunge into any abyss to avoid, Wliat 
relief to devolve upon another the oppressive question of our 
■eternal destiny ! 

As an objective religion, a materialistic religion, a religion 
which addresses itself to the senses of man, Latin Christianity 
lias no less great and enduring power. To how many is there 
no reality without bodily form, without at least the outline, tlie 
symbol suggestive of bodily form ! With the vulgar, at least it 
docs not rebuke the rudest, coarsest superstition ; for the more 
educated, the symbol refines itself almost to spirituality. 

With, a large part of mankind, a far larger no doubt of woman- 
kind, whoso sensibilities are in general more quick a.nd intense 
than the reasoning facilities, Cliristian emotion will still either 
be the whole of religion, or the measure, and the test of reli- 
gion. Doubtless some primary elements of religion seem intui- 
tive, and are anterior to, or rise without the eoiiseiousness of 
any reasoning process, whose office it is to confirm and strengthen 
them — the existence of God and of tlie Infinite, Divine Pro- 
vidence, the religious sense of right and wrong, retribution; 
more or less vaguely the immortality of the soul. Other doc- 
trines wrll ever he assumed to be as eternal and immutable. 
With regard to these, the religious sentiment, whicli lives upon 
religious emotion, will be as reluctant to appeal to the slow, 
cold verdict of the judgement. Their evidence is tlieir power 
of awakening, keeping alivC:, and rendering more intense the 
feeling, the passion of reverence, of adoration, of awe and hu e. 
To question them is impiety ; to examine them perilous im- 
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pracleiice ; to reject tliem misery, tlie most dreary privation. 
Emotional religion — and how large a part of the religion of 
mankind is emotional ! — ^refuses any appeal from itself. 

Latin Cliristianity, too, will continue to have a firmer hold on 
the nations of Latin descent ; of those whose languages have a 
dominant affinity with the Latin. It is not even clear whether 
it may not have some secret charm for those instructed in 
Latin ; at all events, with them the religious language of 
Latin Christianity being more intelligible, hardly more than 
an antiquated and sacred dialect of their own, will not so 
peremptorily demand its transference into the popular and 
vernacnlar tongue. 

But that which is the strength of Latin Cliristianity in some 
regions, in some periods, with some races, with some individual 
minds, is in other lands, times, nations, and minds its fatal, hre- 
mediable principle of decay and dissolution ; and must become 
more so with the advancement of mankind in knowledge, espe- 
cially in historical knowledge. That authority which is here a 
sacred, revered despotism, is there an usurpation, an intolerable 
tyranny. The Teutonic mind never entirely threw off its innate 
independence. The long feuds of the Empire and the Papacy 
were but a rude and premature attempt at emancipation from a 
yoke to which Eome had submitted her conqueror. Had the 
Emperors not striven for the mastery of the Latin world, had 
they stood aloof from Italy, even then the issue might have been 
different. A Teutonic Emperor had been a more formidable 
antagonist. But it is not the authority of the Pope alone, but 
that of the sacerdotal order, against which there is a deep, irre- 
sistible insurrection in the Teutonic mind. Men have begun to 
doubt, men are under the incapacity of believing, men have 
ceased to believe, the absolutely indispensable necessity of the 
intervention of any one of their fellow-creatures between them- 
selves and the mercy of God. They cannot admit that the 
secret of their eternal destination is undeniably confided to 
another ; that they must walk not by the light of their own con- 
science, but by foreign guidance ; that the Clergy are more than 
messengers with a mission to keep up, with constant reiteration, 
the truths of the Gospel, to be prepared by special study for the 
interpretation of the sacred writings, to minister in the simpler 
ordinances of religion ;' tMt they have absolute power to release 
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from sins : without omniscience to act in tlie place of tlie Om- 
niscient. This, wliicli, lioweyer disguised or softened off, is the 
doctrine of Latin, of medimval, of Papal Christianity, has become 
offensiye, presumptuous; to the less serious, ludicrous. Of 
coui'se, as the relative position of the Clergy, once the sole 
masters of almost all intellectual knowledge, law, history, philo- 
sophy, has totally changed, their lofty pretensions jar more 
strongly against the common sense of man. Even the interpre- 
tation of the sacred writings is no secret and esoteric doctrine, 
no mystery of which they are the sole and exclusive hiero- 
phants. 

Toleration, in truth — toleration, which is utterly iiTeconcileable 
with the theory of Latin Christianity— has been forced into the 
mind and heart of Glmstendom, even among many whose so- 
called immutable creed is in its irrevocable words as intolerant 
as ever. What was proclaimed boldly, nakedly, mtliout re- 
serve, without limitation, and as implicitly believed by little 
less than all mankind, is now, in a large part of the civilised 
w’orld, hardly asserted except in the heat of controversy, or from 
a gallant resolution not to shrink from logical consequences. 
Wherever publicly avowed or maintained, it is thought but an 
odious adherence to ignorant bigotry. It is believed by a still- 
diminishing few that Priest, Cardinal, Pope has the power of 
irrevocably pre-declaring the doom of Ins fellow men. Though 
the Latin Church-language may maintain its unmitigated se- 
verity, it is eluded 'by some admitted reservation, some implied 
condition utterly at variance with the peremptory tone of the 
old anathema. Excommunication is obsolete ; the interdict on 
a nation has not been heard for centuries ; even the proscription 
of books is an idle protest. 

The subjective, more purely internal, less demonstrative cha- 
racter of Teutonic religion is equally impatient of the more 
distinct and definite, and rigid objectiveness of Latin Cliristianity. 
That which seems to lead the Southern up to heaven, the regular 
intermediate ascending hosts of Saints, Martyrs, Apostles, the 
Virgin, to the contemplative Teuton obscures and intercepts 
his awful, intuitive sense of the Godhead, unspiritualises his 
Deity, whom he can no longer wbrsliip as pure Spirit. To him 
it is the very vagueness, vastness, incomprehensibility of his 
conception of the Godhead which proclaims its reality. If here 
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God must be seen on tbe altar in a materialised form, at once 
visible and invisible; if God must be working a perpetual mi- 
racle ; if tbe passive spirit must jawait the descent of the Godhead 
in some sensible sign or symbol there, on the other hand 
(especially as the laws of nature become better known and more 
familiar, and what of old seemed arbitrary variable agencies are 
become manifest laws), the Deity as it 'were recedes into more 
unapproachable majesty. It may indeed subtilise itself into a 
metaphysical Dirst Cause, may expand into a dim Pantheism, 
but with the religions his religion still rests in a vise and sub- 
lime and revered system of Providential government which 
implies the Divine Personality. 

Latin, the more objective faith, tends to materialism, to ser- 
vility, to blind obedience or blind guidance, to the tacit abroga- 
tion, if not the repudiation, of the moral influence by the undue 
elevation of the dogmatic and ritual part. It is prone to become, 
as it has become, Paganism with Christian images, symbols, and 
terms ; it has, in its consummate state, altogether set itself above 
and apart from Christian, from nniversal morality, and made 
what are called works of faith the whole of religion : the religion 
of the murderer, who, if while he sheathes his dagger in the 
heart of his victim, he does homage to an image of the Virgin, 
is still religious the religion of the tyrant, who, if he retires in 
Lent to sackcloth and ashes, may live the rest of the year in 
promiscuous concubinage, and slaughter his subjects by thou- 
sands. So Tentonic Christianity, more seif-depending, more 
self-gnided, more self wrought out, is not 'withont its peculiar 
dangers. It may become seK-sufficient, unwarrantably arrogant, 
impatient not merely of control, but of all subordination, inca- 
pable of just self-estimation. It will have a tendency to isolate the 
man, either within himself or as a member of a narrow’^ sect, with 
all the evils of sectarianism, blind zeal, obstinate self-reliance, 
or rather self-adoration, hatred, contempt of others, moroseness, 
exclusiveness, fanaticism, undue appreciation of small tilings. 
It will have its own antinomianism, a dissociation of that moral 
and religious perfection of man which is Christianity ; it will 
appeal to conscious direct influences of Divine Grace with as 


^ Read what Mr, Coleridge used to call the sublime of Eoman Catholic Antinomianism. 
Ofddem, Dewioa ck la Crusf, 
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mudi .coiifldeace, .and as little' discrimiaation ' or jadgemeiit, as 
tlie Latin to that tlirougli the intermediate Herarcliy and ritaal 
of the Chiiredi, 

...Its Hitellectiial faith -will be, more robust; nor will its emo- 
tional be less profound and intense. But the strength of its 
intellectual faith (and herein is at once its glory and its danger) 
\¥ill know no limits to its daring speculation. How far Teiitonio 
Christianity may in some parts already have gone almost or 
absolutely beyond the pale of Christianity, how far it may have 
lost itself in its unrebuked wanderings, posterity only will know. 
What distinctness of conception, what precision of language, 
may be indispensahle to true faith ; wbat part of the ancient 
dogmatic system may be allowed silently to fall into disuse, as 
at least superfluous, and as beyond the proper range of human 
thought and human language ; how far the Sacred records may, 
without real peril to their truth, be subjected to closer investiga- 
tion; to what wider interpretation, especially of the Semitic 
portion, those records may submit, and wisely submit, in order to 
harmonise them with the irrefutable conclusions of science ; how 
far the Eastern veil of allegory which hangs over tlieir truth may 
be lifted or torn away to show their unshadowed essence ; how 
far the poetic veliicle tlnough which truth is conveyed may Ijo 
gently severed from the truth; — all this must be left to the 
future historian of our religion. As it is my own confident 
belief that the v^ords of Christ, and his words alone (the primal, 
indefeasible trutlis of Christianity), shall not pass away ; so I 
cannot presume to say that men may not attain to a clearer, at 
the same time more full and comprehensive and balanced sense 
of those words, than has as yet been generally received in the 
Christian world. As all else is transient and mutable, these 
only eternal and universal, assuredly, whatever light may be 
thrown on the mental constitution of man, even on the constitu- 
tion of nature, and the laws which govern the world, will bo 
concentered so as to give a more penetrating vision of those 
undying truths. Teutonic Christianity (and this seems to be its 
mission and privilege), however nearly in its more perfect form 
it may already have approximated, may approximate still more 
closely to the abrfute and perfect faith of Christ ; it may dis- 
cover and estatip^^e. sublime unison of religion and reason ; 
keep in tone 'tli^;j;^^^horded harmony of faith, holiness, and 
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cliarity ; assert its own full freedom, know the bounds of tkat 
freedom, respect tbe freedom of others. Cbristianity may yet 
baTe to exercise a far wider, even if more silent and nntraceable 
influence, through its primary, all-penetrating, aU-pervading 
principles, on the civilisation of manldnd. 
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ambition, 219. Disputes Roman supremacy, 
219. His strife with . Pope Felix, ^23^ 

Aomvir, Thomas of, iv. 238. 

Adalhemn, Bishop of Laon, ii. 410, 

Adidheety son of Berengar, ii. 387. Takes 
x-efuge with Saracens, 390, His league with 
Pope John XII., 391. 0 

Adalbert II. (the Rich), Marquis of Tus- 
cany, ii. 374. Alarries Bertha — defeated by 
Lambert, 374. His power, 374. ' 

Adalbert of Bi'emen, ii. 499, His influence 
over Henry IV., 500. Combination against^ 
503. Fall of, 504. 

Adelaide^ Empress, accuses Henry lY., 
m. 118. 

Adc.laidef widow of Lothair, persecuted by 
Berengar — marries Otho the Creat, ii. 388. 

Adelchis, son of Desiderius, ii. 198. Ob- 
tains aid from Constaxitinople, 201. 

Adcbjin^ Duke of Benevento, ii, 324. 

Adeodatus^ Pope, ii. 80. 

VOB. VI. 


AGNES. 


Adhemmr, Bishop of Poy, Papal Legate in 
Cmsade, ill. 143. 

Adolph of Nassau, v, 24. King of Romans, 
25, Conditions of his election, 25. liis 
alliance with England, 26. Slain in battl(g 27. 

Adolph, Archbishop of Cologne, deposed, 
iv. 478. Restored, 488, 

sect ot^, ii. 234. 
battle of, iv. 80. 

JSnem Sylvius Piccoiomini (Pius II.), vi. 
99. His secret influence, 139. Parentage 
and youth, 140. His jouiiiey to England 
and Scotland, 141. Immorality, 144. At 
Basle, 146. His History, 147. Hoslility to 
Engenius 1 V., 148. Recovers from the })lagne, 
149. Secretai'y to Felix V., 15u. .Secretary 
to Emperor, 151. His time-serving, 152. 
In holy orders, 153, Letters of, 1 54. Comes 
round to Eugenius, 155. His mission to Italy, 
156. Apology to Pope, 156. Made Papal 
Secretaiy, 157. At Frankfort— his journey 
to Rome, 158. Again at Frankfort, 100. 
His danger and conduct, 161. ('■Jains over 
Diet to the Pope, 162, l^lade Bishop of 
Trieste, 163. At Milan, 167. At Tabor in 
Bohemia. 171. Bishop of Sienna, 171. 
Legate in Germany, 174. II is dre.ad of 
Turks, 177. Popedom and character, 170, 
Letter to Mahomet II., 179. Zeal against 
Turks, 180. 

Africa, the parent of Latin Christianity, i. 
29. Importance of to Latin Empire, 173. 
Sutlers from Donatist schism, 173, Cruellies 
of the Vandals in, 310. Conquest by Beli- 
sarius, 311. Retains Donatist hei’csy, 418. 
Mohan;.;TQedan coiupiest of, 4-84. 

African (diurch, its relations with Roman 
See, i. 174. its difficulties, 175. Asserts 
independence of Rome, 177. Suflerings of 
under Vandals, 178, Its reduced state (11th 
century), iii. 27, 

Aifcpetii^^, PojH?, ambassador to Constan- 
tmople, i. 314, His reception, 314. Dispute 
with Justinian, 315. Triumph and death, 315, 

Atjatho, Pope, ii. 80. 

Agihdf King of Lombnnls, i. 425. Attacks 
Rome, 42!5. 

Empress, guardian of Henry IV., 
iL4694 Weak pu.sitiun of,496, HermonasUc 
feelings, iii. 58. 
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INDEX. 


AMBROSE. 


Agnes of Meran marries Philip Augustus, 
iii, 493. Her separation, 500. Dies, 502. I 
Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, ii. 14. 

Ailhj, Peter d’, Cardinal of Cambray, his 
mission to rival popes — at Rome, v. 435, At 
Avignon, 436. His sermon at Constance, vi. 
17.° Extends right of suffrage, 24. 

Aiscelm, Gilles d’, Archbishop of Narhonne, 

V. 162. 

Aix-la-Chapelle^ Diet of, ii. 247, Legis- 
lates for the Church, 249. Its independence 
of Rome, 249. Settles the succession to the 
empire, 260. 

Alaimo de Lentini defends Messina, iv. 
470, 472. 

Alario defeated by Stilicho, i. 90. His 
second invasion of Italy, 93. Besieges Rome, 
94. Accepts ransom, 95. Sets up Attains 
as Emperor, 96. His final capture of Rome. 
97. Spares Christian churches and sacred 
vessels, 99. 

AlheriOi son of Marozia, ii. 383. Rises 
against Hugh of Provence — ^lord of Rome, 
383. His rule and death, 387. 

Alheric da Romano tortured to death, iv. 
395. 

Albert of Austria, letter of Gregory IX. to, 
iv. 250. 

Albert of Austria, Emperor, v. 24. De- 
feats Adolph of Nassau, 27. Excommunicated, 
28. Alliance of with Philip the Fair, 75. 
Reconciliation with Pope, 94. His oath, 95. 
Murdered, 154. 

Albert of Austria, King of the Romans, vi. 
148. 

Albert von Beham, iv. 300, 336. 

Albert^ Archhishop of Mentz, iii, 186. 
Albert the Great, vi. 270, 273. His birth 
and teaching, 275. His learning — lectures 
on Aristotle, 277. Theology of, 277. Phi- 
losophy, 281. 

Albi, heresies in, iv. 96. 

Alhigemim war, iv. 122. Innocent lll.’s 
conduct in, 188. 

Alhigensians, See Waldenses, 

Alhintis, i. 297. 

Alboin, i. 423. His death, 423. 

AlbomoZf Cardinal, legate in Italy, v. 378, 
Appoints Rienzi senator, 380. Restores Papal 
power, 381. Receives Urban V. in Italy — 
his death, 387. 

Alcum, ii, 240. 

Aldfrid, King of Northumbria, his dis- 
putes with Wilfrid, ii. 34, His remorse and 
death, 35. 

Aldhelm of Malmesbury, ii. 42.^ 

Alescander II. (Anselm of Badagio), ii, 484. 
Resists marriage of clergy, 487. Elected 
Pope by Cardinals, 491. Defeated by Gada- 
lous, 495. His election confirmed at Augs- 
burg, 499 ; and at Mantua, 505. Dies, 514, 
Sanctions Normah invasion of Englendj fii. 25* 


Alexander III., Pope, disputed election oF, 
iii. 314. Excommnnicates Frederick Bmita- 
rossa, 318. His voyage to France, 319. His 
relations with Becket, 321. Holds couueil 
at Tours, 342. Absolves Becket, 351, His 
embarrassment and hesitation, 352, 376, 392 . 

Gains possession of Rome, 369. Suspends i 

BeckePs sentences, 376, 380. Absolves ' 

Bishops of London and Salisbury, 392. His 
connexion with Becket’s career, 411. Recep- 
tion of at Rome, 412. Makes peace with 
Emperor at Venice, 417. His death, 420. : 

Alexander IV., Pope, iv. 386. Excites ! 

English against Manfred, 388. His contest I 

with Brancaleone, 390. His antipathy to I 

Manfred, 393. Favours friars, 405. His t 

Bull to University of Paris, 406. His death, f 

413. . , ’ , ^ 

Alexander V., his obscure origin, v. 460, V"* 

Favours Franciscans, 461. His Bull in fa- 
vour of friars, 462. Murmurs against, 404. 

His death, 465. 

Alexander Mason, councillor of King 
John, iv. 14. 

quarrels at, i. 213. 

Alexandria (in Piedmont), its foundation, 
iii. 415. 

Alexius Comnenus, his jealousy of Cru- 
saders, iii. 140. 

Alexius Comnenus the Elder, deposes and 
blinds his brother Isaac, iv. 58. His flight, 

65. * , 

Alexius Comnenus the Younger, escapes 
from prison — flies to Rome, iv. 58. Appeals 
to Crusaders at Venice, 59. His treaty with 
Crusaders at Zara, 62. 

Alfonso of Castile, iv. 433. 

Alfonso, King of Leon, iv. 36. 

Alfonso, King of Arragon, v. 477. His 
treaty with Charles the Lame, 479. His 
death, 482. 

Alfonso of Arragon, vi. 137. 

Alfred anointed by the Pope, ii. 365. His 
wars, 365. Compels Guthrun to he bap- 
tized, 367. Learns to read, 367. His love ^ 
of Saxon books, 367. Continues poems of * 
Csedmon — his translations from Latin, 368. 

AIL M^hamm erFs second convert, i. 458. 

His h(^P^ and loyalty, 476. 

Allegorical paintings, v. 349. 

Allegory, vi, 360. 

Alliterative verse, vi. 355. 

Ahace, desolation of, ii. 47. 

Altman, Bishop of Passau, iii, 45, Papal 1 
legate at Tribur, 65. | 

Amadms of Savoy. See Felix V. I 

Amalasuntha, widow of Theodoric, marries I 
Theodotus, i. 312. Put to death, 312. I 

Amatory poetry, monldsh, vi. 320, 

Amaury de Bene, vi. 268. { 

Ambrose, St., of Milan, i. 74, 75. His 
authority quoted for marriage of clergy, ii. J 
485, 
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Ammicmiis^ i. 65. ' 

yl’WOHr, St., William, resists Friai^, ir. 
405. His ' Perils of the Last Times,* 409. 
His exile and popularity, 409. 

Anacletm li,, Antipope, iii. 220. Holds 
St. Angelo, 234, His death, 236. 

' Amcrcontics^ religious, vi. 319, 

A:mgm threatened by Romans, iv. 391. 
Boniface VHI. at,, y. 107. Betrays Pope, 
110. Rescues him, 112. Cardinals at, 
405. 

Anasta&ms^ Emperor, i, 224, Enforces 
toleration, 224. Deposes Bishop Euphemiiis, 
225. His alleged Manicheism, 227. Dis- 
pute with Macedonius, 228. Critioid posi- 
tion of, 230. His humiliation, 231. Appeals 
to Pope Hormisdas, 288. Rejects conditions, 
290,' 291. His death, 292.- 
Anastmiiis I., Pope, i, 76, 

Anmtmim 11. , Pope, his leniency, i. 236. 
His death-— his memory detested, 236, 
AnmtasiiiB IV*, Pope, iii. 297. 

AnaBiasim, Bishop of Constantinople, his 
intrigues for Artevasdus, ii, 109. His pun- 
ishment, 110. 

Ancona,, id* 413. 

Awt/rffUJ*s, St., head, vi. 249. 

Andrew, King of Hungary, his conversion, 
ii. 455. His war ^vith Henry III., 456. 

Andrew, King of Hungary, iv. 42. Grants 
Golden Bui], 43. His crusade, 194. 

Andreto of Hungary murdered, v. 339, 
A^ulronicuBy Greek Emperor, restores inde- 
pendence of Greek Church, iv. 453. 

Angelo, St., siege of, v. 442. 

Angels, belief regarding, i. 437 ; vi. 228, 
290, Orders of, 229. 

Anglo-Norman hierarchy, iii. 326. 
Anglo-Saxon Christianity, vi. 349. 
Anglo-Saxon Christian poetry, ii* 41. 
Anglo-Saxon Church, divisions in, ii. 17. 
Monasticism of, 24. 

Anglo-Saxon clergy, decay of, iii, 321. 
Resist Roman clergy, 323. 

Anglo-Saxon language, vi. 349. 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries, vi. 350. 
Anglo-Saxons, their heathenism, ii. 3. Ex- 
pel Christianity from Britain, 3. Civilised 
by Christianity, 19. Their reverence for 
Rome, 20. Church music among, 42. Their 
laws, 43. Their bis]K»prics, 44. Christianity 
of, iii. 322. 

Annafe’S, v. 426 ; vi. 65, 67. 

Anm of Bohemia, v. 520. 

Anschar, his visions, ii. 360. His mission 
to Denmark, 3G2 ; to Sweden, 362, Arch- 
bisliop of Hamburg, 362. 

Anselm of Badagio. See Alexander II. 
Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, iii. 96. 

Anselm, *S., at Bee, iii. 249. His philo- 
sophy, 249. Archbishop of Canterbury — 
resists the crown, 325. Was prematum, vi, 
261. 


Anspert, Archbishop of Milan, ii. 330, 
480. 

Anthemius, Emperor of the West, i. 210. 

Anthimus, Bishop of Constantinople, op- 
posed by Agapetus and degraded, i. 315. 

Anthropomorphism of popular Christianitv, 
vi. 227, 278. 

Antioch, disturbances in, i. 214, 226. 

Antisacerdotalism, iv. 87. Spreads among 
burghers, 91. In South of France, 96. 

Antisacerdotalists, Biblical, iv. 98. 

Antonina degrades Pope Silverius, i. 317. 

Bishop of Fussola, i. 175. His 
appeal to the Pope, 175. 

Antony of Padua, a Franciscan, iv. 182. 
His preaching, 1 S3. 

Apiarius, presbyter at Sicca, i. 175. De- 
posed-appeals to Pope Zosimus, 175. Con- 
tesses his guilt, 176. 

Apostles of Ioanna, v. 262, 264. 

Appeal to Rome, arose out of provincial 
jealousies, i. 179. Subjected to royal con- 
sent, iii. 350. 

Apulia, war in, iv. 252, Conspiracy in, 
against Frederick II., 333. 

Aquinas, Thomas, death of, iv, 448. One 
of five great Schoolmen, vi, 273. His 
early life, 281. His authority, death, and 
canonization, 282. His ‘ Sum of Tlieology,* 

283. His opinions, 283. His phiiosophy, 

284, 286. 

Arabia, independence and supposed wealth 
of, i, 447. United under Mohammed, 463. 

Arahiaii Jews, i. 461 . 

Arabic philosophy, vi. 265, 271. Schools, 
267. 

Arabic, translations from, vi. 270. 

A7'ahs, their immutable cliaractor, i. 449, 
Their love of war and rapine, 469. 

Arhon, monastery of, ii. 52. 

Arch, principle of’ vi. 384. 

Aixhiteets, ecclesiastic, vi, 396, Foreign, 
405. 

Architeeiimc, Christian, vi. 164. Faithful 
to the church, 381. Christian, first epoch of, 
383. Roman, 383. Greek and Latin, 385. 
Byzantine, 387. Church, influenced hy ritual, 
390. Christian, progressive, 391. Lombard 
or Itomanesque, 397. Kornian, 4o0. Gotlnc, 
401, AHected by climate, 407. Medueval, 
434. 

Ardoin, Marquis of Ivrea, ii. 420. 

Ariatd, ii. 487. His strife with Guido, 
508. His flight and deaih, 5i»9. 

Anan clergy (Gotha), their moderation, i. 
282. Were probably Teutonic, 376. 

Ananisjn of Teutonic converts, i, 252,256. 
Its propagators unknown, 253. Of Guth.s, 
281. Put an end to in Spain, 420. In O.'iul, 
420, 

ArisMelkm philosophy, %n. 267. 

Aristotle, Arabic ado|)ti<»n of, vi. 266. 
Dialectics of, 267. Condemned at Paris, 
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BALDWIN. 


269. Versions of, from Arabic, 270. Be- 
comes known in original, 271. 

A/-/fc's, Council of, i. 60. Arcbbishopric 
of, 179. 

Cardinal of, vi. 1,31. At Diet of 
Frankfort, 160. 

Aniivnl, William, Inquisitor at Toulouse, 
murdered, iv. 382. 

Arnold of Brescia, iii. 240, 274. A disciple 
of Abelard, 274. His republicanism, 276. 
Preaches in Brescia, 277. Condemned by 
Lateran Council, flies to Zurich, 278. Pro- 
tected by Guido di Gastello, 280. Persecuted 
by S. Bernard, 280. Revered by Waldenses, 
281. In Rome, 281. Decline of his influ- 
ence, 296. Banished, 299. Seized and exe- 
cuted, 301. Revival of his opinions, iv. 89. 

Arnold, Abbot, Papal Legate in Langue- 
doc, iv. 127. Persecutes Count Raymond, 
131. Made Archbishop of Narbonne, 136. 
Charges against, 137, At Lateran Council, 
141. 

Arnulf invades Italy — sacks Bergamo, ii. 
338. His second invasion — enters Rome- 
crowned Emperor, 340. His sudden illness 
and retreat, 340. 

Aimulf, Archbishop of Rheims, ii. 408. 
His treachery to Hugh Capet, 409. Is be- 
trayed and imprisoned, 410. His deposition, 
411. 

Amidf, Bishop of Orleans, liis speech 
against coiTuption of papacy, ii. 411. 

Arragon, affairs of, iv. 38. Made feuda- 
tory to Pope, 39. The nobles and people 
remonstrate, 40. 

Arragon, House of, representatives of Man- 
fred, iv. 462. Franciscan prophecies about, 
y. 265. 

Arsenim, Papal Legate in France, ii. 298. 
Reinstates Queen Theutberga, 300. His 
» flight and death, 310. 

Ai't, devotional, ii. 91. Objects of, 127, 
128. Conventional, vi. 422. Development 
of, "426. Cultivated by Mendicant orders, 
429. German — ^Flemish, 433. 

Artavmdus usurps throne of Constanti- 
nople, ii. 108. Is defeated and blinded, 
110 . 

Arthur, King, legends of, vi. 345. 

Arthur, Prince, death of, iv. 4. 

Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, v. 523, 
Accuses Lord Oobham, 529. 

Ashpalter, Peter, Archbishop of Mentz, v. 
223,283. 

As'uitic Christianity, feebleness of, i. 447. 
birthplace of St, Francis, iv. 171. 
Splendour of church at, vi. 430. 

Astolph, Lombard king, seizes Ravenna, ii, 
175. Threatens Rome, 176. Defeated by 
Franks — obtains peace— besieges Rome, 179. 
Yields to Pepin, 182. His death, 183. 
Asghm^ in Barbaric law, i, 365, -870. 
Athalaric, son of Theodoric, to 


throne of Italy— his death, i. 312. Laws of 
on church matters, 354. 

Athanaskm creed, i. 59. 

Athanasius, i. 57. His ascendancy at Rome 
59. Supported by Pope Liherius, 61. ’ 

Athanasius, Bishop-Duke of Naples, ii. 325. 
Unites with the Saracens, 320. Excommul 
nicated by John VIII., his intrigues, 332. 

Attalas made Emperor by Alaric, i. 9G. 
Deposed by him, 96. 

Attila, his unbounded power, i. 200. His 
invasion of Italy, 201. Threatens Rome, 
201. Induced to retire by Leo L, 201. Pro- 
bable causes of this, 201." 

Averrlioes, vi. 267, 271. 

Augustine, St., his ‘ City of God,^ i. 102, 
Opposes Pelagius, 106. The leader of Latin 
theology, 109. Opinions on infant baptism, 
110. Persecutes Pelagians, 120, 121. 

Augustine, his mission to Britain, i. 418; 
ii. 4. His meeting with ‘Ethelbert, 5. Bishop 
of Canterbury, 6. His dispute with British 
clergy, 8. His establishment at Canter- 
bury, 9. 

Augmtinianimn coincides with sacerdotal 
system, i. Ill, On transmission of original 
sin, 112. Similar to Manicheism, 112, "e.x- 
alts celibacy, 113. 

Augustus, title of Rienzi, v. 354. 

Avicenyia, vi, 267, 271. 

Avignon, Pope Clement V. at, v. 205. 
Consistory at, 209. Its political situation, 
245. Becomes seat of popedom, 249. Court 
of, under Clement VI., 331. Immorality 
at, 331. Sold to Pope, 339. Consistory of, 
374. Conclave at, its statutes, 376. Papal 
residence at concluded, 394. Siege of, 437. 

Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, adheres to 
Clovis, i. 260. His conferenee with Gunde- 
bald, 260. 

Aussits!, battle of, vi. 87. 

Autharis, king of Lombards, his wars with 
the Franks, i, 424. Overruns Italy, 424. 
His death, 425. 

Autocracy, Papd, growth of, iii, 436. 

Azemdo, Bishop of Osma, iv. 162. 


Babylon, name applied to Rome, v. 258, 
272. 

.* Bahylonish captivity ’ ended, v, 894. 

Bacon, Lord, vi. 302. 

Bacon, Roger, vi. 297. At Oxford, 208. 
His studies, 298. Persecuted by ISTcolas 
IV., 299. Dedicates work to Clement iV., 
300. His astrology, 301, His science and 
discoveries, 302. 

Badhee, John, burned, v. 528. 

- Baldwin, Count of Flanders, joins the 
crusade, iv. 53. At Zara, 62. Emperor of 
Constantinople, 65. Hia addi-ess to Pope, 
71. His captivity, 78. 
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BALL. - ■ ■ . BENEDICT. 


Ball^ Joliii, V. 507. 

IMtMsar John XXI IE. 

Bamberg f Diet at, iv, 476. Its answer 
to Pope Innocent III., 476. 

Bankers, Italian, v. 42. 

Bannerets, at Rome, v. 430. 

Baiitism, infant, cpiestion of, iv. 92. Com- 
pulsory, vi. 350. 

Baptisteries, vi. 398. 

Barharic codes, affected hy Christianity, 
i. 330. Wep national, 353, Rights of per- 
sons under, 362. On slavery, 362. On 
slaves’ marriages, 363. On the slaying of 
slaves, 364. On runaway slaves, 365. On 
adultery and divorce, 367. On property — 
on church property, 368, Against heresy-^ 
against witchcraft, 372. 

Barbarossa, Frederick, See Frederick Bar- 
barussa. 

Barhiam, Alberic, v. 411, Besieges No- 
cera, 416. Enters papal service, 432. 

JRoroifi, assembly of, iv. 235, 

Barons, English, commence resistance to 
King John, iv. 22. Demand charter of 
Henry L, 25. Extort Magna Charta, 27. 
Pope Innocent’s letter to, 28. Excommuni- 
cated, 29. 

Bar07i$, Roman, submit to Rienzi, v. 351, 
Are seized and pardoned, 360. 

Barsumas the monk, at Synod of Ephesus, 
i. 190. At Council of Chalcedon, 195, His 
factious conduct in exile, 214. 

Bartholomew of Carcassonne, iv. 150. 

Basil tlie Macedonian, murders Alichael 
III,, and becomes Emperor, ii. 286. Calls 
Co’iincil at Constantinople, and deposes 
Bishop Photius, 286. Restores him, and 
dies, 288. 

Basilicas, vi. 385, 389. 

Basilisous usurps Empire ~ favours Euty- 
cliianism — resivstance to, i. 2 1 6 . H is fall, 2 1 7 . 

Basle, Council of, summoned by I^Iartin V., 
vi. 79. Ambassadors from, 92. Right of 
voting at, 93. Inhibited by Eugeni us IV., 
94. Acknowledged by Pope, 96. Asserts 
supremacy, 99. Eminent deputies at, 
99, Bohemians at, 100. Proposes reform 
of clergy, 101. Dispute in, 105. Sum- 
mons Pope and Cardinals, 106. Declares 
suspension of Pope, 106. Equips a fleet, 
109. Indiifcrence to, 119. Jealousy of 
Pope, 130, Quarrels in, 130. Declares de- 
position of Pope, 132, Appoints a Conclave, 
134. Elects Felix V., 134. Dissolved, 166, 
Bathiidis, Queen, ii. 159. 

Beatific vision, question of, v. 316. 
Beatrice, married to Otho IV"., iii. 488, 
Her death, 488. 

Bcaafort, Cardinal, at Constance, vi. 76. 
Leads crusade against Hussites, 77, 88, His 
death, 77, 

Bee, Abbey of, its origin, iii. 248. Its 
great churchmen, 323. 


Bechet, his character, iii, 328. Legend of 
his parentage, 329. His birth and education, 
331. At Rome, 333. Appointed Chancellor, 
334. His power, 335. Ambassador to Paris, 
his splendour, 336. Elected Archhishop, 

339. His change of manner, 34 X . Resigns 
chancellorship, 341. Attends Council of 

Tours, 342, Quarrels with Henry I L, 343, 
344, 345. Jealousy of, 347. At Parliament 
of Westminster*, 347. Swears to Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, 349. Refuses to seal 
them, 351. Absolved from oath by Pope, 
351. Attempts to fly from kingdom, 352. 
Breaks his oath, 352. Cited before Council of 
Northampton and fined, 353. Condemned for 
perjury, 357. His flight, 360. Adventures, 
360. Reception of in France, 364. At 
Pontigny, 366. Cites the lung, 369. In- 
vested with legatine power, 370. At Vc- 
zelay, 371. Excommunicates Hemy’s ad- 
herents, 371. At Sens, 373. Controversy 
with English clergy, 373. His letter to 
Pope, 375. His quarrel with Papal legates, 
378,379. His indignation, 380. Letter to 
the Cardinals, 381. At Montmirail, 382. 
His attempted treaty with Henry 11., 387. 
Places England under interdict, 388. King’s 
proclamation against, 391* His letter to 
his suffragans, 392. Anger against the 
Pope, 393, Reconciliation with King, 394. 
Meets Henry at Tours, 397. Resistance to 
his restoration, 397. Lands at Sandwich, 

3 99. Refuses absolution to Bishops, 399. An- 
. noyed by his enemies, 40{). Angry interview 
, with the four knights, 402, Murdered, 404, 
Miracles, 405. Saint and martyr — King 
Henry’s penance at tomb of, 407. Was mar- 
tyr for clerical immunity, 408. Verdict of 
posterity upon, 409. 

Bede, ii. 37, His learning and theology, 
38. His science, 39. 

Belisainiis, conquers Africa, i. 311. Enters 
Rome, 315. 

Benedict I., Pope, i. 326. 

Benedict II., Pope, ii. 83. 

Bemdict HI., Pope, ii. 275. 

Benedict IV., Pope, ii. 373, 

Benedict V., Pope, ii. 394. Deposed by 
Otho L, banished, and dies at Hamburg, 394. 

Benedict VI., Pope, murdered by Boni- 
fazio, ii. 396. 

Benedict VI L, Pope, ii. 396. 

Benedict VHIJ., Pope, ii, 421, Crowns 
Henry IL, 422. His victories over Saracens, 

■ 422, 423. 

Benedict IX., Pope, a boy, his vi<jes, ii. 
425. Sells the Papacy, 420. iteclaims it, 
427. Deposed by Beury 111., 427. His re- 
turn and flight, 432. 

Benedict X., P<q»e., dectetl hy Roman party, 
ii, 472. His flight, 473. Degradation and 
death, 474. 

Benedict 'SX., his prudence, v. 116, Ah- 
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BE27ED1CT. 


IHDEX. 


BISHOPEICS. 


solves Philip the Fair, 117. Restores the Go- 
lomias, 118. His death, 121. Alleged to 
have been poisoned, 121. 

BenediGt ^lX,^ his election and first mea- 
sures, V. 320. Builds palace at Avignon, 

321. Negotiates with Louis of Bavaria, 321, 

322. His answer to Philip of Valois, 328. 
His reforms and character, 328. 

Benedict v. 429. Called on to re- 

nounce Papacy, 433. His counter-project, 
434. His obstinate refusal, 436. Besieged 
in his palace, 437. His imprisonment and 
escape, 438. His embassy to Boniface IX., 
440. Letter to Gregory XIL, 444, In 
Italy, 447. Escommunicates French King, 
449. His flight, 450. In Spain, 451. His 
Council at Perpignan, 453. Declared de- 
posed at Pisa, 458. His deputies at Con- 
stance, vi. 23. His firmness, 62. His 
death, 62. 

Benedict Biscop, companion of Wilfrid, 
ii, 21. Builds monastery at "Wearmouth — 
imports paintings and MSS., 28. 

Benedict, Cardinal, Legate to Constanti- 
nople, iv. 77. His" settlement of Latin 
Church, 78. 

Benedict, St., of Nnrsia, i. 386. His age 
favourable to monasticism, 387. His birth 
and parentage, 388. Miraculous accounts 
of his youth, 388, 389. His temptations, 
390. His fame — his monasteries at Subiaco, 
390. Plotted against by Florentius, 391. 
Removes to Monte Casino — his rule, 392. 
Enjoins labour, 392. His visions, 394. His 
interview with Totila, 394, His death, 395. 

Benedictine convents, their rapid spread in 
Italy, i. 396. In France, 397. In England, 397. 
Benedictines in England, iii, 21. 

Benefices, sale of, v. 426. 

Benewnio, admits Leo IX., iii. 459. Battle 
of, iv. 424, 8ack of, 425. 

Berm, ii. 493, His influence at Rome 
and invectives against Hildebrand, 493, 494, 
Ber&ngar, Marquis of Ivrea, ii. 386. King 
of Italy, 387, 389, Taken pnsoner by Otho 
I., 393. 

Berengar, Duke of Friuli, ii. 336, Defeated 
by Guido, 337. His war with Louis of Pro- 
vence, 374. Crowned Emperor at Rome, 
378. Murdered, 380. 

Berengai' of Tours, a pupil of Engena, ii, 

448. His opinions on the Real Presence, 

449. At council of Vercelli, 451. Con- 
demned by council of Paris'^submits, 452. 
His recantation — revokes it, '476, Renews 
question, of Transubs'hmtiation, iii. 85. Ac- 
quitted by Gregory VII., 86. 

Berengana, Queen of Leon, iv, 36. 
Berenger de Talon, v. 274. 

Bernaho Visconti, his crimes, v. 384. 
Bernard, S., iiL 222, His youth, 227, At 
Citeaux, 228. Founds Glairvaux, 229. His 
miracles; 230. Embraces cause of Innoeent 


IL, 231-236. Jealous of Abelard, 259. 
Opposes him at Sens, 263, His letter to 
Innocent IT., 265. Persecutes Arnold of 
Brescia, 280. His power over Eugenins III., 
284. Interferes in archbishopric of York 
286. Preaches the Crusade, 288, Persuades 
Louis VII. and Emperor Conrad to take the 
Gross, 289. Protects Jews, 291. His Cru- 
sade fails, 291. His death, 292. Silences 
heresies in the south of France, iv. 95. His 
conquest transitory, 95, 108, ps address to 
Templars, v. 135. Hymns ascribed to, vi. 
312. 

Bernard, Count de Foix, iv. 134. 

de Goth. See Clement V. 
Bernhard, grandson of Charlemagne, ii. 
244. King in Italy, 247. His unsuccessful 
rebellion, 351 ; and death, 352. 

Bernhard, Duke of Septimaiiia, ii. 258. 
His flight, 259 ; and return, 261. 

Bertha, a BT'ankish princess, ii. 4. Queen 
of Ethelbert, 4, 5. 

Bertha, wife of Adalberf of Tuscany, ii. 
374. Her ambitious intrigues, 374. 

Berthold, Regent of Naples, iv. 355, His 
weakness, 356 ; and treabhery, 357. 

Bertholdt of Winterthur, his preaching, vi. 
371. 

Besangm, diet at, iii. 306. 

Bessarion of Nicea, vi. 120, 123, Cardinal, 

181. 

siege of, iv. 124, 

Viscount of, his defence of Car- 
cassonne, iv. 125. Dies in prison, 126. 

Bianca Lancia, mistress of Frederick II., 
iv. 224. 

Bible, Hebrew, vi. 438. Interpretation of, 
447. Versions of: — Vulgate, i. 71. Gothic, 
255. Moravian, ii. 351. Provencal, iv. 101. 
Wycliffe’s, v. 506 ; vi. 363, 439. New, 182. 
German, 351. 

Biblical Antisacerdotalists, iv. 98. Criti- 
cism, vL 438. 

I Biordo, chief of Condottieri, vi. 430. As- 
sassinated, 430. 

Birinas, first Bishop of Dorchester, ii. 15. 
Bishops, under Teutons, become warlike, 
i. 270. Their mixed character, 271. Grow 
into a separate order, 271 . Under J ustinian’s 
code, 335. Ordered to inspect prisons — to 
suppress gaming, 352. How elected, 358. 
Their municipal authority, 361. Their 
power, 377. Appointed by Emperor, ii. 231. 

Bishops, English, in civil war of Stephen 
and Matilda, iii. 326. Their wai'like clia- 
racter, 327. Their advice to Becket, 355. 
Their controversy with Becket, 373. Ad- 
dress the Pope, 374. Their hesitation, 385. 
Their fear ot Interdict, 391. Excommuni- 
cated, 401, Satires on, vi. 322. 

Bishoprics of Anglo-Saxons, ii, 44. 
Bishoprics, English, law of election to, iM. 
349» 
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Blanche of Castile, Regent of France, iv. 
368. Her death, 378. 

Blastus raises the Easter question at Rome 
— -deposed by Pope Victor, i. 34. 

Bobbio, monastery of, ii. 53. 

Boccaccio, vi. 333. His ‘ Decamerone,' 
337. 

Boethins, a Roman, minister of Theodoric, 

i. 298. His trial and imprisonment, 299. 
Composes the ‘ Consolation of Philosophy,' 
302. His cruel death, 303. 

Bogoris, King of Bulgaria, his conversion, 

ii. 345. Quells insuiTection, 346. Applies 
to Pope Nicolas I., 347, 

Bohemia, conversion of, ii. 353. Policy 
of Pope Innocent HI. towards, iv. 41. Con- 
nexion of with England, v. 520 ; vi. 9. 
Wycliffisra in, v. 535. Isolation of, vi. 8. 
Indignation in at death of Huss, 53. Hussite 
war in, 83. Rises against Sigismnnd, 85. 

Bohemians, their memorial to Council of 
Constance, vi. 43. At Basle, 100. Dissen- 
sions among, 101. Reverses, 101. 

Bologna, John XXIII. Legate in, vi, 467. 
Conclave at, 468. 

Bomventura, St., General of Franciscans, 
iv. 408, His alleged refusal of papacy, 443. 
Dies, 448. One of the gi-eat Schoolmen, vi. 
273. Mysticism of, 287, 288. His Hymn 
of the Cross, 312. 

Boniface 1., Pope, his disputed election, i. 
128, His character, 129. 

Boniface II., contest at his election, i. 313. 
Attempts to nominate his successor, 313. 

Boniface HI., assumes title of ‘ Universal 
Bishop/ ii. 66. 

Boniface IV., ii. 67. 

Boniface V,, ii. 67. 

Boniface VIIL (Benedetto Gaetani), re- 
bukes Charles the Lame, iv. 486. His ascend- 
ancy at Naples, 49 2. His election, v. 5. Im- 
prisons Coelestine V., 8, His views of Pai^al 
authority, 9. His experiences as Legate, 
10. His advances to E’rederick of Arragon, 
13. Summons Charles of Valois to Italy, 
16. His Jealousy of theColonnas, 17. Ex- 
communicates the Coloiinas, 20. His mea- 
sures in Italy, 23. Excommunicates Albert 
of Austria, 28. Forbids wars of Edward 
L, 36, Issues bull ‘ Clericis Laicos,’ 
44. Se(Jond bull against Philip the Fair, 
50-52. F'hilip's reply to, 52. Arbiter 
between France and England, 57. Forbids 
Edward’s Scotch wars, 59. Institutes Ju- 
bilee, 62. At the height of his power, 
64. His enemies, 65. Estranges Fran- 
ciscans, 66. Persecutes Fraticelli, 68. 
Abandons Scots, 72. His quarrel with 
Philip of France, 72. Rumours of his 
pride, 76. Sends Legate to France, 77. 
Receives embassy from King Philip, 80, 
His bulls against Philip, 81, 82, 84. Ad- 
dress of French clergy to, 88. His reply, 


89. His speech before Consistory, 90. 
Issues bull ‘ Unam Sanctam,’ 92. Ac- 
knowledges Albert of Austria Emperor, 94. 
Acknowledges Frederick of Sicily, 95. Offers 
terms to Philip, 96. Excommunicates Philip, 
98. Charges made against him at Paris, 
102. At Anagni, 107. His replies to 
charges, 107, Attacked, 109; and impri- 
soned, 111. Rescued, returns to Rome, 112. 
Revolt against — his death — general shock at 
treatment of, 113. His memory persecuted 
by Philip, 119, 205. His defenders, 209. 
Opening of proceedings, 209. Witnesses 
against, 211. Alleged blasphemy, 212. Con- 
versation with Roger Loria, 214. Charged 
with magic and idolatry, 215. Summary of 
evidence against, 216. Judgment of Cle- 
ment V., 217. His innocence declared by 
Council of Vienne, 221. 

Boniface IX., his election, v. 424. Sup- 
ports Ladisiaus of Naples, 425. His simony, 
426 ; and nepotism, 427. His able conduct, 
430. Returns to Rome, 430. His successes, 
432. Receives embassy from Benedict XHI., 
440. His death, 440. 

Boniface, St., his birth and early life, ii, 
54. Goes to Rome— countenanced by Pope 
Gregory II., 55. Protected by Charles Mar- 
tel, 55. Goes to Thuringia — -to Friesland, 
56 ; to the Saxons and Hessians — fells the 
oak of Geismar, 57. Archbishop of Mentz, 
58. His proceedings in Germany, 59. 
Death and burial at Fulda, 60. His charges 
against Frankish clergy, 174. 

Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, iv. 
389. Tyranny of, 390. 

Bonifazio, murders Benedict VI. — assumes 
Papacy — -flies to Constantinople, ii. 396, 
Seizes John XIV., puts him to death in pri- 
son, and assumes the Papacy — dies, 397. 

Books, imported into England, ii. 28. 
Growing influence of, vi* 440, 

Bordeaux, appointed combat at, v. 473. 
Scene at, 475. 

Boso, Duke of Lombardy, adopted by Pope 
John VIII. as bis son, ii. 329. Made King 
of Provence, 332. 

Bosra, taken by Mohammedans, i. 480. 

Boucioaut, Marshal, at Avignon, v. 436. 
Besieges Papal palace, 437, 

, Bourges, Synod ofj vi. 117. 

Bouvines, battle of, iii. 489 ; iv. 25. 

; j^raccfo Mon tone, vi. 72. 

Bradwardine, teacher of divinity, v. 487, 

I BrancaUone, Senator of Rome, iv. 353, 
Summons Pope to Rome, 353, His impri- 
I sonment and release, 391. Marches against 
Pope, his death, 391. 

Breakspeare, Nicolas. See Hadrian IV, 

Bremen and Hamburg, archbishopric of, ii. 
363. 

Bremen burnt by Hungarians, ii. 369. 

Brescia, revolutions in, iii, 276, Arnold’s 
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preaching in, 277. Siege of, iv. 284. Re- 
volt of, V. 228. Taken by Henry of Luxem- 
burg, 228. 

Bt'ihery^ Papal, vi, 161. 

Britain^ xnonasticism in, i. 386. Benedic- 
tine convents in, 397. First conversion of, 
ii. 2. Heathenised by Saxons, 3. Pai'tially 
converted by Augustine, 6. Its relapse, 9 ; 
and recovery, 10. 

church, remnant of in Wales, ii. 7. 
Disputes of with Roman clergy, 8, 

Brito^ Reginald, hi. 401. 

Brixen^ Synod of, deposes Gregory VII., 
hi. 90. Elects Guibert Pope, 91. 

Brotherhoods, secret religious, vi. 373. 

Bruce, Robert, excommunicated by Cle- 
ment V., v. 132. 

Brueys, Peter de, iv. 92. 

Bruges, meeting of English and Papal de- 
puties at, v. 496. 

Brunehaut, her vices — ^rebuked by S. Co- 
lumban, ii. 50. 

Brunelleschi, m, 4X1 . 

Brum, See Leo IX. 

Bruno, kinsman of Otho HI., made Pope, 
ii, 400. Flies from Rome, 401. His restora- 
tion and death, 403. 

Bulgaria, Vmlkims in, iv. 104. 

Bulgarians, defeated by Leo the Armenian, 
ii. 132. Manners of, 344. Their conver- | 
sion disputed between East and West, 349. 
Threaten Constantinople, iv. 78. Their 
king Jobannitius, 80. 

Bully Papal, ‘Clericis Laicos,’ v. 44. 
Read in English Cathednils, 46. Its recep- 
tion in France, 48. I*ts revocation, 129. 

Bull, second, of Boniface VIIL, v. 50. 

Bull forbidding invasion of Scotland, v. 59, 

Bull of Boniface VIII. against Philip the 
Fair, v. 81, 82. 

Bull, the Lesser, v. 82. Its probable ge- 
nuineness, 83. 

Bull, the Greater, v. 84. Burned in 
Paris, 86. 

Bull, * Unam Sanctum/ v. 92, Its revoca- 
tion, 129. 

Bull issued at Anagni, v. 107. 

Bull of Clement V., v. 152. Against 
France, 216, 

Bull of Nicolas IV. on Absolute Poverty, 
V. 274. Annulled by John XXII., 277. 

BitU of John XXII, against Franciscans, v. 

' 275 

Bull, the 'Golden,’ v. 378. 

Bull of Alexander V. in favour of Friars, 
V. 462. 

Bur chard. Bishop of Halberstadt, iii, 35. 
His escape, 62, 

Burdmis (or Maurice), Archbishop of 
Braga, ih. 203. 

Burgundian law, i. 350, , . 

Burgundians, conversion of, i, 256. - 

Burgundy, power of, vi. 5. 


Butillo, nephew of Urban VI., v. 414. 
His cruelty to cardinals, 417. Taken pri- 
soner in Nooera, 419. Liberated by Queen 
Margaret, 420. 

Byzantine architecture, vi. 387, 397. 
Painting, 420-425. 


C. 

Caaha, the, i. 458, 

Cadahus, Antipope, ii, 491. Occupies St. 
Angelo, 500. Flies from Rome, 504. Re- 
jected by Council of Mantua — dies, 505. 

Ccedmon, ii. 40. His religious songs, 40, 
41. His poetry continued by Alfred, 368. 

Cassarmi, Cardinal, President of Council 
of Basle, vi. 90. His letter to Eugenius IV., 
90. Meets Greek Emperor at Venice, 112. 

Caliphs, the earliest, i. 476. 

Callistvs I., Pope, his early history, i. 42. 
Influence over Zephyiinus, 43. Obtains the 
Popedom, 43. Opposed by Hippolytus, 43, 
44. 

Calixtus II. (Guido of Vienne), Pope, iii. 
205. Holds Council at Rheims — renews 
Trace of God, 207. His meeting with 
Henry V., 209. Breaks off negotiations, 
210. Excommuniciites Henry V., 210. 
Meeis Henry I. of England, 211. His tri- 
umphant i*eturn to Rome, 211. Degrades 
Gregory VIIL, 212. Consents to Concordat 
of Worms, 215. Pacifies Rome^ — ^his death, 
218. 

Calixtus III., Antipope, iii, 415. Abdi- 
cates, 419. 

III., Pope, vi. 178. 

Camatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, his 
flight, iv. 68. Talves refuge at Nicea, 76. 

Campaniles, vi. 398. 

Can della Scala, Chief of Verona, v. 284. 
His death, 311. 

Candidianus, President of Council of Ephe- 
sus, i. 150. 

Ca7iomsation, yi. 24S. 

Camsa, Gregory VII. and Henry IV. at, 
iii. 71. 

Canterhury, monks of, reluctant to elect 
Becket, iii. 339, Election to Archbishopric 
, of, iv. 6, 252. Archbishoi)s of, vi. 483. 

Canterhury Tales, vi. 366, 

Canute, his pilgrimage to Rome, ii, 424. 

Capet, Hugh, ii. 408. 

Carcassonne, capture of, iv. 125. 

Cardinals, college of, its germ in the third 
century, i. 41, Made Papal electors, iii, 
474. Remonsti-ate with Eugenius HI., 288. 
Address of French barons to, v. 87. Their 
raply, 89. King Philip’s embassy to, 119. 

, ^ Cardinals, Frencih, v. 128, 375. Their 
dismay at Pope’s return to Rome, 387. At 
Rome, 396. At Anagni, 404. 

OardinaU, Italian, v. 245. Elect Urban 
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YI 399. Violence of Komans towards, 400. 
Their discontentj 403. At Tivoli, 404. 
Arrest of by Urban VI., 416. Tortured, 
417. Death of, 418. At Avignon, 436. 
Their embassy to Paris, 437. Summon 
council, 451. At Constance, contest with 
Emperor, vi. 62. Pledge themselves to re- 
form, 80. Satires on, 322, 

Carloman enters monastery of Monte Ca- 
sino, ii. 169. His imprisonment and death, 
179. 

Carlomarif son of Pepin, his part in Roman 
factions, ii. 189, Jealous of his brother 
Charles, 191. His death, 194. 

Carloman f son of Louis the Germanic — * 
King of Italy, ii. 327. Dies, 329. 

Carloman, son of Charles the Bald, ii. 314. 
An abbot — heads a band of robbers, 315. 
His deposition, 319. Is blinded, and dies, 319. 

Carhv'ingian empire, extinction of, ii. 334, 

Caroccio of Milan, ii. 483. Taken at 
Corte Nuova, iv. 283. 

Carolinian books, ii. 236. Sent to Pope I 
Hadi-ian L, 237. 

Carpentras, conclave at, v. 245. 

Carthage, church of, its intercourse with 
that of Rome, i. 45 ; and subsequent dispute, 
50. Council at, under Cyprian, 51. 

Carthage, Council of, resists decision of 
Pope Zosimus, i. 117. Appeals to Honorius, 
118. 

Casale, Ubertino di, v. 274. 

Cassianus, i. 122. His attachment to 
Chrysostom, 123. A semi-Pelagian — op- 
posed by Augustinians, 124, 

Castile, ^airs of, iv. 36. Thi'eatened 
with interdict, 36. 

Castruccio of Lucca, v. 284, 296, 303* 
Created senator of Rome, 304, His death, 
310. 

Cathari, iv. 396. 

Catherine of Courtenay, nominal heiress to 
Greek empire, v. 13, 

Catherine, S., of Sienna, her mission to 
Avignon, v. 392 ; to Florence, 393. 

Catholic church united, i. 293. Jealous 
of Theodoric, 295. Measures of in the East, 
295. Alleged conspiracies of at Rome, 296. 

Ceadwalla, ii. 1 3. His conquest of Sussex, 
32. His conversion, 33. Goes to Rome for 
absolution — dies, 33. 

CecGQ cf Ascoli, astrologer, burned, v, 302. 

* Celestial Hierardiy,' vi, 229. Belief in, 
230. Greek origin of, 232. 

Celestine I., Pope, i. 129. Pronounces 
against Nestorius, 144. Sends envoys to 
Constantinople, 146. Excommunicates Nes- 
torius, 146. His letters to the Council of 
Ej^hesus, 156. 

Celestius, a follower of Pelagius, i. 105. 
Appeals to Pope Zosimus, 116. Is declared 
orthodox, 117. Subsequently condemned, 
119. 


Celibacy, honour of, i. 436. 

Celibacy of clergy, i. 73; iv. 155. Re- 
sistance to, i. 74. Prevents degeneracy of 
church, iii. 13. Consequences of, vi. 187. 
Its effect on morals, 212. 

Celidonius — ^liis appeal to Rome, i. 181. 

Gencius seizes Pope Gregory VII., iii. 49. 
His flight, 50. 

Cencius, Consul of Rome, iii. 106. 

Cery, crusade of, iv. 53. 

Gesena, Michael di, general of Franciscans, 
his argument, v. 276. At Avignon, 277. 
Joins Louis of Bavaria, 311. 

Gesena, massacre of, v. 392, 421. 

Chadijah, wife of Mohammed, i. 456, His 
first convert, 458. 

Chalcedon, Synod of, i, 159. , 

Chalcedon, Council of, reverses sentence of 
Synod of Ephesus, i. 194. Condemns Dios- 
corus, 195. Its decrees confirmed by Empe- 
ror Marcian, 197. Equalizes Bishops of Rom e 
and Constantinople, 197. 

Champeanx, William of, iii. 252. 

Chancery, Papal, vi, 64. 

Chapters, ‘The Three,* i. 319. Disputes 
about, 320. Condemned by Vigilius, 320. 

Charity of clergy, vi. 210. 

Charlemagne marries Hermingard, ii. 191. 
Divorces her — marries Hiidegard, 193. Sole 
King, 194. Besieges Pavia, 197. At Rome 
— ^his Donation to Pope Hadrian I., 197. 
Destroys the Lombard kingdom, 198. His 
second visit to Rome, 200. Suppresses re- 
bellions, 201. Crowned by Pope — conse- 
quences of this act, 205. His league with 
the Pope, 207. Extent of his empire, 211. 
His power personal, 213. His character, 214. 
His wives, 215. His Saxon wars, 215. De- 
stroys the Irmin-Saule, 219. Hjs successes, 
221. Founds bishoprics, 222. His ecclesi- 
astical legislation, 223, 228. Supremacy 
over church, 224, Grants to the church, 
225. His Institutes, 228. Rules for monas- 
teries, 229. For church government, 230. 
For election of bishops, 231; and of paro- 
chial clergy, 232. Holds Council of Frank- 
fort, 233. His measures strengthen l^apacy, 
240. Literature of, 240, His death, 244. 
His defences against Northmen neglected 
after his death, 356, Legends of, vi. 345. 
Conversions by, 350, 

Charles Martel, protects S. Boniface, ii. 
55. His victory at Tours, 153, Hated by 
the Frankish clergy, 156, 164. His viola- 
tion of Church property, 1 64. His death, 1 65. 

Charles the Bald, his birth, ii. 257. Seizes 
kingdom of Lorraine, 312. Combines with 
his brother Louis, 314. His sons, 314, 
Usurps empire — crowned by Pope John VlII., 
320. His defeat by Louis of Saxony, and 
death, 322. 

Charles the Fat crowned Emperor, ii. 331. 
His death, 334. 
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Charles of Lorraine, ii. 409. 

Charles of Anjou, Lis treaty with tlrhan 
IV., iv. 416. Senator of Rome, 420. At 
Rome, 422. His victory at Benevento, 424. 
His tyranny, 426. Letter of Clement IV. 
to, 432. Defeats and puts to death Conradin, 
437. His barbarity, 440. His designs on 
Constantinople, 456. Procures election of 
Martin IV., 458. His ambition, 459. His 
preparations against Peter of Arragon, 466, 
His conduct during Sicilian insurrection, 469. 
Lays siege to Messina, 470. Evacuates 
Sicily, 473. At Bordeaux, 476. His re- 
verses and death, 477. 

Charles II. of Naples (the Lame), taken 
prisoner, iv. 477. Surrenders claim to Sicily, 
479. His liberation, 480. Show of defer- 
ence to Cmlestine V.,* 489. Gets Pope into 
his power, 491. His treaty with James of 
Arragon, v. 13. His enmity to Templars, 
194. 

Charles III. of Naples, v. 412. Conducts 
Urban VI. to Naples, 414. Gonfalonier of 
the Church, 415. Quarrels with Pope, 415. 
Besieges Nocera, 418. Murdered, 419. 

Charles of Valois, his fruitless attempt 
upon Arragon, iv. 476. Surrenders his claim, 
v. 14. Invades Sicily, 16. His victories in 
Flanders, 55. His alliance damages Pope, ■ 
69. Seeks the empire, 155. 

Charles the Fair, his divorce and mar- 
riage, V. 290. His attempt on empire, 292. 

Charles IV. (of Moravia), proclaimed King 
of Romans, v. 337. His fligh t at Crecy, 338. 
proposals of Rierizi to, 367. His answer, 
369. Goes to Italy, 377. Issues the Golden 
Bull, 378. Visits Avignon, 386. At Rome, 
388. King of Bohemia, vi. 9. 

Charles VI. of France, attempts to end 
schism, vi. 433. Acknowledges Benedict 
XIIL, 439. Proclaims neutrality between 
Popes, 450, 

Chastity j laws for protection of, iv, 265. 
Chaiwer, vi. 356. An English poet, 364. 
His travels, reading, 364 ; and poetry, 365* 
Creator of native poetry, 365, His pictures 
of ecclesiastics, 366, Imprisonment of, 368, 
ChicheUy, Archbishop of Canterbury, in- 
stigates Henry V. to war, vi. 75, Letter of 
Margin V. to, 75. 

Chilperic deposed, ii. 171. 

Chivalry^ hi. 137, Its origin in the Cru- 
sades, 155. Of the Saracens, 154. Adopts 
worship of Virgin, vi, 240. 

Chlunif De, Bohemian noble, protects Huss, 
vi. 14, 16. Supports him at Constance, 44, 
46. 

Christy sculptured representations of in 
churches, vi. 408. Traditional reprcseuta- 
tionsof, 422, 423. Represented as judge, 
423. 

Christendcm^ three systems of law in, j* 
332. State of at accession of Innocent III., iii* 


444. Seeming peace of under Innocent HI,, 
iv. 87. Public opinion in, 295. Advance 
of in the North, v. 244. Contest in, 307. 
Indignant at Papal schism, 449. 

Christian morals, controversy on, i. 44 , 
Jm*isprudence, 329, 330. It is mixed with 
secular, 331. Europe, unity of, vi. 209. 
Literature, 259. Terms, Teutonic, 348. 
Latin terms, 350. 

mythology. See Legends. 
Christianity^ in its origin Greek, i. 1 . Its 
progressive development, 9. Teutonic, 8 . 
In Rome; its giuwth, 22 . Obscurity of, 23. 
Its early influence on morals, 24. Its appa- 
rent failure to produce good, 239. Its innate 
goodness and power, 239. Becomes warlike, 
247. Bmharised by Teutonic conquests, 270. 
Its effect on Roman law, 329. Its special 
jurisprudence, 330. Introduces new crimes, 
352, 372. Its dependence on Papacy, 401, 
Asiatic, its decline, 447. In Arabia, imper- 
fect, 466. Eastern, its want of energy, 478. 
Feeble resistance to Mohammedism, 480. 
Humiliation of, 482,483. Effect of Moham- 
medan conquests on, 489. The only bond of 
union in Europe, ii. 1 . Its extension in the 
West, 2. In Britain, 2. Unites the Anglo- 
Saxons, 44. In Sweden, 362. Allied to 
military spirit, iii. 137. Popular articles of, 
vi. 226. Adapted to humanity, 442. 
Christopher f Pope, ii. 373. 

Chronicles y vi. 325. 

Chronology of first four centuries, i. 11-17. 
Fifth century, 77. Sixth century, 208, 209. 
Seventh and eighth centuries, 444. From 
A.D, 800 to 1050, ii. 210. Eleventh cen- 
tury, 429 ; iii. 2 . Twelfth century, 166, 
157. Of Innocent III., 435. Thirteenth 
' century, iv. 1 90, 366. Fourteenth century, v. 
123. Fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 395. 

Ch7'y$aphiiiSy the Eunuch, minister of The- 
odosius II., his intrigues, i. 188. 

Chrysostom^ translated from Antioch to 
Constantinople, i. 88 . Incurs enmity of 
Arcadius — appeals to Pope and Western Bi- 
shops, 88 . Supported by Innocent I. and 
Emperor Honorius, 89. 

Churchy Royal supremacy over, i. 331. 
Growing power of after Charlemagne, ii. 258. 
Jealous of empire in Papal elections, 432. 
Its power and wealth lead to simony, iii. 
10, Enriched by cimsades, 144. Its Jea- 
lousy of law, iv. 269. ^The, definition of, 
V. 298. Great field for ambition, 485. 

Chwrch-buildingy vi. 392, 393. Incentives 
for, 393, Good effects of, 396. 

Church property, secured by Constantine, 
i. 349. By other Emperors, 349, 350. 
Rapid growth and inviolability of, 349, 351. 
Alarming increase of, in France, 368. Liable 
. to taxation, 369. Taxed under Becket’s 
, chaneellorsbip, iii, 337. Various kinds of, 

. , vi. 193. Extent of, 195. 
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C/iwrcA services, settled by Gregory the 
Great, i. 410. Effect of on languages, vi. 
343.', 

Churches, sanctity of, i. 440, Burial in, 
441. In Latin Christendom, vi. 381. In 
Rome, 386. In Constantinople, 386. At 
Ravenna, 388. Gf Venice and Lombardy, 
389. For the priests, 394. Splendour of, 
396. The people’s, 396. Mediseval, infln- 
ence of, 410. 

Cimahiic, vi. 427. 

Circus, contests of, revived by Justinian, i. 
308. 

Cisalpine architecture, vi. 382. 

Cistercian order, iii. 226. Monks, legates 
in South of France, iv. 110. 

Citeaiix, monks of, iii. 227. 

Cities under Frederick II. , iv. 2 63. 

Clairmuoo, Abbey of, founded by S. Bernard, 
iii. 229. Innocent 11. visits, 233. 

Clara founds Poor Sisterhood at Assisi, iv. 
175. 

Clarendon, Council of, iii. 348. Constitu- 
tions of, 349. Condemned by Alexander 

III., 364. 

Claudian, his poems on Stilicho — his si- 
lence about Christianity, i. 90. 

Claudius of Turin, ii. 270. 

Clement II., Pope, ii. 430. Crowns 
Henry III. Emperor— attempts to reform 
Church, 431. Dies, 431. 

Clement III. reconciled to Romans, iii. 425. 

Clement Vh,, legate to England, iv. 418. 
Holds court at Boulogne, 419 . Chosen Pope, 
421. Supports Charles of Anjou, 421. 
Commands cinisade against English Barons, 
427. His legate in England, 429, His 
treatment of James of Anugon, 431. De- 
claration against Conradin — advice to Charles 
of Anjou, 432. Accused of counselling death 
of Conradin, 43-8. Dies, 439. Countenances 
Roger Bacon, vi. 300. 

Clement V. (Bernard de Goth), v. 126. 
His secret compact with Philip the Fair, 127. 
Elected Pope. 127. Coronation at Lyons, 
128. His measures in French interest, 128, 
132. Absolves Edward L from oaths, 131. 
Excommunicates Robert Bruce, 132. His 
embarrassment, 132. Consents to call Coun- 
cil of Vienne, 133. Absolves William of 
Kogaret, 133. Summons Grand»masters of 
Military orders, 138. Plis indignation at the 
arrest of Templars, 151. His Bull to Ed- 
ward IL, 153. His alarm at power of the 
Valois, 155. His dissimulation, 155. His 
vacillation in the matter of the Templars, 
157,159. Appoints commission, 161.- His 
involved position and weakness, 1-98. At 
Avignon — -fails to retard proceedings against 
Bonifjice VIIL, 205. His difficulties, 206. 
Correspondence with I’hilip, 207. Claims 
■solo Jurisdiction in matter of Bonihice VIIL, , 
207. Opens consistory at Avigimn, 209. 


Examines witnesses, 211. Is permitted to 
pronounce judgment, 216. His Bull, 216 ; 
and judgment, 217. Holds Council of Vi- 
enne, 219. Lays Venice under interdict, 
225. His league with Henry of Luxemburg, 
225. His death — his wealth and nepotism, 
237. Decline of Papacy in him, 238. Re- 
view of his Popedom and policy, 238. Per- 
secution of heretics under, 269. Dispute 
about his wealth, 270. 

Clement Yl., ids first acts, v. 330. His 
splendid court, 331. Nepotism of, 332. 
Excommunicates Louis of Bavaria, 333, 336. 
Supports Charles of Moravia, 337. His de- 
claration agaitist Rienzi, 363. Speech in 
defence of Mendicants — his death, 375. 

Clement VII. (Robert of Geneva) com- 
mands mercenaries in Italy, v. 391. Sacks 
Faenza and Cesena, 392. At conclave at 
Rome, 398. Elected Antipope, 407. His 
acts — flies from Naples, 410- Crowns Louis 
of Anjou King of Naples, 413. At Avignon, 
421. Deputation to, from University of 
Paris, 428. His death, 428. 

Clementina, The, origin of, i. 31. Judaism 
of, 32. Hatred to St. Paul betrayed therein, 
32. 

Clergy encourage superstition, i. 272. 
Laws of Justinian for, 334, In the west 
were Latin, 375. Delinquencies of, 379. 
Sanctity of, miraculously asserted, 440. 
Low-born, encouraged by Louis the Pious, ii. 
262, Inferior, insecurity of, 306. Plun- 
dered-hy Northmen, 319. Hereditary, dan- 
ger of, iii. 14. Their luxury, 272. Their 
I'elations with people, iv. 155. Taxation of, 
216 ; V. 43. Their hatred of Mendicants, 
461. Administrative influence of, vi. 189, 
Their spiritual power, 190. Their wealth, 
195, Unity, 205. Their common language, 

206., Ubiquity, 207. Unite Europe, 207. 
Effects of on social rank, 209. Of low birth, 
210. Charity of — ^assert equality of man- 
kind, 211. Morals of, 212. Buildings of, 
392. 

Clergy, celibacy of, iv. 155; vi. 212. 

Clergy, marriage of, allowed in the Greek 
church, i. 44 ; and in the early Roman, 44. 
Maintained at Milan, ii. 485. Condemned 
by Stephen IX., 490. Prevalence of, 486, 
512. Continued strife about, 505-512. 
Urged upon Council of Basle, vi. 96. 

Clergy, married, in Italy, iii. 16. In 
Geimany, 16. In France, 17. In England, 
18 ; iv. 431. Harsh decree of Gregory VII. 
against, iii. 45, Their resistance in France, 
47. 

Clergy, English, their benefits to civiliza- 
tion, ii. 36. Remonstr«ate against Papal ex- 
actions, iv. 298. Subordinate to King’s 
courts, V. 30. Approve measures of Edward 

1., 33. Taxation of, 37. Refuse subsidy, 
45. Are outlawed, 45. They yield, 46. 
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iii. 115. His league with Papal faction' — 
accuses liis father, 115. Is crowned King 
of Italy, 116. Marries a Nonnan princess, 
119. Disinherited by Henry, 161. His 
death, 164. 

Conrad j King of Italy, alliance with Otho 
of Bavaria, iv. 338. Defeated by Henry of 
Thuringia, 339. Excommunicated, 349. 
Obtains possession of Naples, 352. Jealous 
of Manfred, 354. His death, 355. 

Conrad of Lutzenberg, iii. 451. His sub- 
mission to Innocent HI., 451. 

Conrad, Archbishop of Mentz, iii. 469. 
His death, 471. 

Conrad, Bishop of Wurtzburg, iii. 479. 
His murder, 479. 

Conradin, infant son and successor of Con- 
rad, iv. 355, 432. Supported by Romans, 
434. His successes, 435. Enters Rome, 
436. Defeated and put to death, 437. 

< Consolations of Philosophy,’ i. 302. Its 
want of Christianity, 302. 

Constance, treaty of, iii. 421. Town of, 
v. 476. 

Constance, Council of, vi. 1. Preparations 
for, 2. Objects of, 6. Sermon before, 17. 
Number of clergy at, 19. Good order, 20. 
Receives deputies from antipopes, 23. Right 
of suffrage, 24. I’roposal for a new Pope, 
28. Quarrel, 30. Tumult, 32. Declares 
itself supreme, 33. Decrees of, 36. Cites 
the Pope, 38. Declares his deposition, 39. 
Its views of church reform, 40. Condemns 
Wycliffe, 43. Sends to interrogate Huss, 43. 
Appearance of Huss before, 44, Pronounces 
against administration of cup to laity, 49. 
Sentences Huss, 51. Its leniency to Pope 
John X.XIII., 58. Censures doctrine of Jean 
Petit, 60. Contest of with Benedict XIII., 
61. Divisions in, 62, 63. Endeavours for 
reform, 67. Conclusion of, 69. Results, 
70. Unanimous against heresy, 71. 

Constans I., i. 59. 

Gonstans II., his jealous cruelty, ii. 72. 
Withdraws the Ecthesis, 74. Arrests Pope 
Martin L, 76. Murders his brother Theo- 
dosius, 78. At Rome — plunders the churches 
— dies at Syracuse, 79. 

Constaiitia, heiress of Sicily, marries Heniy 
V., iii. 422. Taken by Tancred, and re- 
leased, 429. Her mildness, 434, Swears 
allegiance to Pope, 453. Makes Innocent HI, 
guardian of her son — dies, 453. 

Constantine, conversion of, i. 54. Grants 
privileges to Roman church, 55. Porphyry 
font of, V. 356. Churches of, vi, 385. 

Constantine III., ii, 72. His death, 72. 

Constantine the Bearded, Emperor — sum- 
mons council at Constantinople, ii. 80. 

Constanihie Copronymus, Emperor, ii. 108. 
Takes Constantinople, 109, Follows up the 
plans of Leo — calls third council of Con-, 
stantinople, 111. His severity: — ^persecutes 


monks, 116, 117. His cruelty to Patriarch, 
118. His character and death, 119. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, his accession 
and minority, ii. 121. His contest with his 
mother Irene, 129. Seized and blinded, 130. 
His death, 130. 

Constantine, Pope, his dispute with Bishop 
of Ravenna, ii. 85. At Constantinople, 85. 

Constantine usurps Popedom — deposed, ii. 
186. Blinded and cruelly treated, 187, 
188. 

Constantine, Bishop of Sylasum, made 
Bishop of Constantinople, ii. 115. Degraded 
by the Emperor, 118. Cruel treatment of 
and death, 118, 119. 

Constantine, founder of Paulicians, iv. 1 03. 

Constantinople, foundation of, i. 56. Nes- 
torian question in, 142. Bishop of, de- 
pendent on the Court, 198. Revolutions in, 
mixed up with religion, 215. Tumults in, 
228. Claims supremacy of Church, 420. 
Revolutions at, on death of Heraclius, ii. 72, 
Council of, condemns monothelitism, 80, 
Tumults in, against iconoclasm, 98. Third 
council of, condemns image-worship, 111-113, 
Revolutions in, iv. 58. Taken by Crusaders, 
65. Partition of, 66. Sacked, 68. Effects 
of conquest of, 81. Taken by Turks, vi, 
178. Roman art in, 386. Justinian’s build- 
ings in, 388. 

Constantim, i. 58. His contest with Pope 
Liberius, 60-62. 

Contemplation of God, vi. 264. 

Contributions to Crusades, iv. 47. Appli- 
cation of, 52. 

Controversy about Easter, i. 34. Christian 
morals, 44, Lapsi, 47, 299. Novatian, 47. 
Re-baptism of heretics, 50, Trinitarian, 57. 
Pelagian, 105. Semi-Pelagian, 124. Nes- 
torian, 129, 141. Priscillianite, 183, Eu- 
tychian, 216. Of the three chapters, 319. 
Monotlielite, ii. 67. Of iconoclasm, 87. Of 
mamage of clergy, 485 (see Clergy). Of 
investiture, iii. 42, 182. Transubstantiation, 
86. Predestination, 241. Infant baptism, 
iv. 92. Absolute poverty, v. 274. Francis- 
can, 275. On Papal power, 276. Of beatific 
vision, 316. Of the cup to laity, vi. 43. 
Immaculate conception, 241. 

1 Conventional art, vi. 425. 

Convents. See Monasteries. 

Conversion of Germans within the Empire, 
i. 240, Of Burgundians, 256. Of Franks, 
256. Of Teutons, its effect, 264. Of Mora- 
vians, ii. 350. Of Hungar}^ 455. 

Convocation, vi. 500. At Oxford, 51 2. 

Corhey, abbey of, ii. 360. 

Gorvara, Peter de. See Nicolas V, 

Cornelius, Pope, i. 47. His confession, 49. 
His exile and death, 49. 

Correggio, Gherardo, Papalist Lord of 
Parma, iv. 341. 

Oosmical theories, vi. 255. 
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Ooimci7, General, Philip the Fair’s appeal 
to, y. 105. Proposals for, 409. Assump- 
tion of power by, 459. 

Councils j General, discreditable character 
of, i. 148. The causes of this, 149, 150. 

Councils, (Ecumenic, of Nicea, i. 35. Car- 
thage, 117. Ephesus, 150. Chalcedon, 159. 
Second Chalcedon, 194. Constantinople, ii. 
80. Second Kicea, 124, Lyons, iv. 448. 
Constance, vi. 1. Basle, 89. 

Councils, (Ecumenic, disputed, Constanti- 
nople, i. 319. Third Constantinople, ii. 
111 . 

Courtenay, William, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, V. 509. Condemns Wycliffe’s tenets, 
511. 

Courtesy, source of, in Crusades, hi. 155, 

Co^irtrai, battle of, v, 92. 

Courts of justice, English, supersede ba- 
ronial and ecclesiastical courts, v. 30. 

Crecy, battle of, v. 338. 

Cmcewtiws, Consul, ii. 398. His rebellion, 
401. Appoints Philagathus Pope, 402. His 
ambition— beheaded by Otho III., 403. 

Crimes made capital by Clrristianity, i. 351. 
Commuted for money, 369. 

Crimes of clergy, iii. 344, 

Crucifix, yi. 423. 

Crucifixion abolished by Constantine, i. I 
351. ' ^ 

Crusade, First, iii. 134. Preached by S. 
Bernard, 288. Disasters of, 291. Of Bar- 
barossa, 426. Preached by Fulk of Neuilly, 
iv. 50. Of Cery, 53. Against heretics in 
south of France, 116, 118. Advance of, 123. | 
Cruelties of, 124. Its successful progi*ess, 
129. Of Louis VIII. of France, 148. Urged 
by Pojje Honorius III., 194. Delays, and in- ; 
difference to, 203. Against Emperor Frede- ' 
rick II., 333, Of St. Louis, 373. In Cyprus, 
374 ; and at Damietta, 375. Its disastrous 
end, 376. Against Manfred of Sicily, 388, 
Against Sicily, 469. Against the Colonnas, 
V. 21. Against Pagans in Prussia, 242. 
Against Doicinites, 266. Against Moors, 
projected by Philip de Valois, 314. Of Pope 
against I^ope, 514. Against Hussites, vi. 85. 

Crusades, iii, 123. Earlier schemes of, 
129. Detennined at Clermont, 134. Their 
causes and results, 135, 136. The heroic 
age of Christianity, 137. Incidents of, 138. 
Cruelties during, 139. Estrange Eastern 
Empire, 139. Increase Papal power, 141. 
Increase wealth of clergy, 145. At first 
defensive, 147, Afterwards aggressive, 148, 
Against heretics, 149, Against the Pope's 
enemies, 160. In America, 150, The 
source of chivalry, 150. Blend war and 
religion, 154. Their effect in Germany, 
161. A resource of Papal policy, 4.39, 
Their failure, iv. 44, 415. Taxation of 
clergy for, 48. Indifference to, 47, 81, 
Papal emoluments from, 216. Expire .with 


Gregory X., 450. Close of, 482. Chano-e in 
character of, v. 136. Races united by, vi. 
364. Effects of on architecture, 403. 

Cntsaders, their want of funds for equip- 
ment, iii. 145. In Germany, 161. Their 
dissensions, iv, 45. At Venice, 56. At 
Zara, 61. Their treaty with Alexius, 62. 
Their embassy to Innocent III., 63. vSail 
for Constantinople, 64. Take Constantinople, 
65. Their excesses, 68. 

Crusading vows, princes fettered by, iii. 44. 

Cup, administration of to laity, vi. 43. 

Cupolas, Yi. 389. 

Customs of Clarendon, See Clarendon. 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, the parent 
of Latin Christianity, i. 45. His contest 
with Novatus, 46. With Novatian, 48. 
On the unity of the Church — admits the 
Roman Bishop’s superiority, 50. His con- 
test with Pope Stephen, 51. His martyr- 
dom, 52. 

Cyprus, Frederick II. in, iv. 236. St. 
Louis at, 374. 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, opposes 
Nestorius, i. 136. His character — persecutes 
Novatians, 137. The Jews, 137. Fero- 
city of his partisans, 139. His jealousy of 
Constantinople, 140. His epistles, 141. 
His violence rebuked by Theodosius, 147. 
At Ephesus, 153. Returns to Alexandria, 
161. His contest with Syrian bishops, 162; 
and treaty of peace, 163. 

Cyril (or Constantine), missionary to Bul- 
garia, ii. 346. To Moravia, 350. Recog- 
nised in Rome — his Moravian version of 
Scriptui-es, 352. 


D. 

Dcemonology, vi. 233. 

Dalmatnis opposes Nestorius, i. 158. 

Damascus, fall of, i. 480. 

, Damasus I., Pope, i. 64. Tumults at his 
election, 66. His violence, 66. 

Damasus II., Pope, ii. 432, 

Darniani, Peter, ii. 436, 468. Made Car- 
dinal, 489. His mission to Milan, 489. 
Condemns clerical marriages, 490. His 
letter to Hanno of Cologne, 497. At Council 
of Augsburg, 498. Contrasted with Hilde- 
brand, iii. 8. 

Damietta, taken by Crusaders, iv. 194, 
Retaken, 202. Occupied by St. Louis, 375. 
Siege of— capitulates to Saracens, 876. 

Dandolo, Doge of Venice, iv. 55. His 
dealings with Crusaders, 57. Takes the 
Cross, 58. At Zara, 61 . At Constantinople, 

Danegelt, iii. 343. 

Dams in England, ii. 365. 

Daniel the hermit, i. 215. Resists Basi- 
liscus, and overthrows his empire, 217. 
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Dante on abdication of Coelestiiie Y., v. 
494. ‘ De Monarchic/ 231. Doctrines of, 
232. His lines on Dolcino, 268. His Hell, 
vi. 252. Creator of Italian literature, 330. 
Compared with Tacitus, 334. The religious 
poet, 335. His Ghibellinism, 336. 

Deaths state after, ideas of, i. 441. 

De Bosham, Becket’s reader, iii. 357, 360. 
His advice, 382. 

Deeaonerone, vi. 337. The example of 
pure Italian, 338. 

Decius, persecution by, i. 45. Puts to 
death Pope Fabianus, 46. 

De Clare, house of, quarrel with Becket, 
iii. 344, 347. 

Decretal, the first, condemns marriage of 
clergy, i. 73. 

Decretals, False, ii. 303. Their character, 
304. Authorship of unknown, 305. The 
period of their appearance, 307. Accepted 
hy clergy, 307; and adopted by Pope Ni- 
colas I., 308. Were a step to Intallibility, 
309. Collected by Gregorv IX., iv. 271. 

' Defence of Poverty,’ vi. 293. 

De Gray, named Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, iv. 8. His appointment set aside by 
Innocent III., 8. 

^ Delihetxition’ of Pope Innocent III., iii. 
471. 

Delinquencies of clergy, i. 379. Eccle- 
siastical punishments for, 379. 

Demagogues, Roman, vi. 174. 

Demetrius the Despot, vi. 126. His re- 
bellion, 128,’ 

Denmai'k, Christianity in, ii. 360. Rela- 
tions of with Innocent HI., iv. 41. 

Denys, St., said to he Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, iii. 245, 257. Abbey of, 294. Pa- 
tron of France, vi. 245. 

Deo Gratias, Bishop of Carthage, i. 178. 
Relieves Roman captives, 205. 

DesideiHus, King of Lombardy, ii. 183. 
Takes part in Roman factions, 189. His 
alliance with Charlemagne, 191. Protects 
the children of Carloman, 195. Attacks the 
Papal territory, 195. Dethroned, 198. 

Devils, belief in their agency, i. 438. 
Identified with Pagan gods, vi. 233, Ideas 
of, 235. 

Deuscledit, Pope, ii. 67. 

Dialectic exercises, iii. 246. 

Dialectics, vi, 267. 

Diephold, Count of AceiTa, iii. 449, De- 
feated by Papalists under Walter of Brienne, 
458, Takes Walter prisoner, 459. His pre- 
eminence in Naples, 460. Swears allegiance 
to Otho IV., 484. 

* Dies Irac,’ vi. 312. 

Diet at Frankfort, v. 291. At Eatisbon, 
293, At Spires, 296. At Frankfort, vi. 
160. 

Diets in Germany, v. 325. 

Dijon, Council of, iv. 49. 


Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, 1. 52, 

Dionysius, Pope, a Greek, i. 52. 

Dionysius i\\B Areopagite, translated by 
Scotus (Evigena), iii. 245. Supposed St. 
’Denys, 245, 257. Writings in name of, vi, 
228. 

Dioscorus, Bisbop of Alexandria, presides 
over Synod of Ephesus, i. 190. His vio- 
lence to Flavianus, 192. Condemned and 
degraded hy Council of Chalcedon, 195. 
Dies in exile, 213. 

Diospolis (Lydda), Council of, i. 106. 

Dispensations from Crusades, sale of, iv. 
297; vi. 65, 66. 

Dispensing power of Popes, iv. 480. 

Ditheism, origin and meaning of term* i. 
42. 

Divinity of Christ, i. 38. Contests about, 
39. 

Divorce, repugnant to early Roman man- 
ners, i. 343. its later pre valance, 344. Its 
effect on Roman society — restrained by 
Christianity, 344, Regulated by Constan- 
tine, and by Theodosius II., 345. By Justi- 
nian — ^his laws on, afterwards repealed, 345. 

Dolomites, in the Val Sesia, v. 265. At- 
tacked, 267. Their brave defence, 267, 
Distress for food, 268. Extermination of, 
269. 

Dolcino of Novara, v. 260. His doctrines, 
264. Aniipapalism, 264. Lines of Dante 
on, 268. His death by torture, 269, 

Dominic, St., iv. Ill, 159. His birth and 
education, 161. Rebukes Papal Legates in 
Languedoc, 162. Miracles of, 163. In 
Albigensiaii war, 164. His Order and 
Preachers, 165. At Rome — ^liis inci'easing 
' influence, 166. Enjoins vow of poverty, 
168. His death and canonization, 169. 

Dominicans, iv, 159. Their rapid pro- 
gress — ^assemblies of, 167. Their extravagant 
belief, 169. Disputes with University of 
Paris, 404, 406, 410. Controversy with 
Franciscans, v. 275, In Germany, 292, 
Artists, vi. 430. 

Domitian, persecution by, i. 26. 

Donatello, Yi, 417 . 

Donation of Constantine, a forgery, i. 55. 
Of Charlemagne, ii. 198. 

Donatist schism, its effects in Africa, i. 
173. 

Donus, Pope, ii. 80. 

Doomsday Book, vi. 198. 

Dorchester (near Oxford), see of, ii. 15. 

Dragon as an emblem, vi. 236. 

Drogo, Bishop of Metz, ii. 274. 

Duns Scotus {Erigena), his philosophy, ii. 
448. His definition of the Real Presence, 

' 449. l^h-om Ireland or Scotch isles, 243. 
Refutes Predestinarians, 244. His ration- 
alism, 244. Flies to England, 245. His 
translation of Dionysius the Areopagite, 245 ; 
vi, 229. His pantheism, 261, One of the 
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great schoolmen, 273. Obscurity of origin, 
289. His logic, 289. His Latinity, 289. 
His opinions about matter, 290. 

Dunstan^ iii. 18. His cruelty, 19. Con- 
test with secular clergy, 21. 


. E. . 

East^ state of (a.d. 500), i. 287. Dis- 
putes in, 318. State of (7th century), 
446. 

Eastanjield, Synod of, ii. 34. 

Easter^ controversy about, i. 34. Settled 
at Council of Hicea, 35. Question of, in 
England, ii. 17. 

Eastern Church mixed with court in- I 
trigues, i. 130. Its questions on the nature 
of "the Godhead, 131. Becomes Trinitai-ian 
and adopts Nicean creed, 131. Its continued 
distractions, 212. 

Churches, feuds of, i. 81. Build- 
ings, vi. 386. 

Eastern Empire. See Empire. 

Eastern prelates, anti-Kestoi*iau, i. 187. 
Ebho, Archbishop of Rheims, ii. 266. 

Ebroin, Mayor of the Palace, his fall — 
forced to become a monk, ii. 160, Returns 
to the world, 160. Slays Bishop Leodegar, 
161. Assassinated, 162. 

Eccelin da Romano, iv, 275. 

Eccelin da Romano (son of the above), iv. 
275. Accused of heresy, 351. His cruelty, 
394 ; and death, 395. 

jurisprudence, i. 373. Its 

growth, 373. 

Ecclesiastics. See Clergy. 

Eckharti vi. 372. 

Ecthesis of Heraclius, ii. 70, Violent op- 
position to, 73. 

Edmund of England titular king of Sicily, 
iv. 387. 

Education of clergy, vi. 188. 

Edward the Confessor, iii. 23. 

Edward I. of England, his power, iv, 476, 
479. Compai’ed with Philip the Fair, v. 31, 
His return from crusade and designs, 32. 
His measures approved by clergy, 33, De- 
luded by Philip the Fair-^eclares war, 35. 
Rejects injunctions of Boniface VJII., 36. 
Borrows Church treasures, 40. Enforces 
subsidy, 41. Compels clergy to yield, 46. 
Seizes archbishop’s estates — relents, 46. 
Confmms charters, 47. His league against 
France, 55. His ill success — accepts -papal 
arbitration, 56. His treaty with Philip, 
57- His statement of claims on Scotland, 
71. V aluation of church property under, vi. 
200 . 

Edward II., hesitates to arrest Templax^, 
r. 153, His weakness, 480. 

Edward HI., his meeting with Louis of, 
Bavaria, v. 326, Gains hittle of Grecyj 


338. His compact with Gregory XI., 49(3. 
His last years, 497. His death, 500, 

Edwardj Black Prince, approaches Avig- 
non, V. 377. Popular love of, 497. Dies 
499. 

Edwin, King of Northumberland, ii. 10. 
His conversion and early adventures, 11. His 
power, 12. Defeat of and death, 13. 

Edwy, King, cruel treatment of, iii. 19. 
Egfrid, King of Northumbria, ii, 29. 
Eginhard, his Life of Charlemagne, ii. 
241. 

Egypt, Mohammedan conquest of, i. 483. 
Egyptian monks, their ferocity. See Cyril, 
Dioscorus. 

Eleamr, Queen, her letters to Ccelestine 
III., iii. 429. 

Elections^ Papal. See Papal Elections. 
Electors, German, v. 378. Their ambassa- 
dors to Rome, vi. 158. 

Elgim, treatment of by Dunstan, iii, 20. 
Elias, Brother, first general of Franciscans, 
iv. 183. 

Eloquence^ power of, iv. 1 57. 

Elster, The, battle of, iii. 92. 

Emeric, King of Hungary, iv. 42. 
Emperors, Church supremacy of, i. 331, 
Election of, ii. 372. Weakened by Crusades. 

iii. 439. Two, coronation of, 466. 

Empire, Eastern or Greek, exhaustion of, 

i. 399. Estranged from the West, iii. 139. 

Empire, German, Teutonic, or Western, 
origin of, ii. 205. Vague authority of, 208. 
Of Charlemagne, threatened division of, 244. 
Weakness of under Louis, 257. Division 
into two parties, 261. Relations of to pa- 
pacy, iii. 28. Its powers and weaknesses, 30. 
Vacancy of, 461. Last strife of with papacy, 

iv. 217. State of (time of Urban IV.), 414. 
(Time of Boniface VIII.), v. 24. Dissension 
in, 283. Protest of against John XXIL, 291. 
Elections to, settled by Golden Bull, 378. 

Empire, Latin, extinction of, i, 211. 
Empire, Latin or Frankish of Constanti- 
nople, oppressiveness of, iv. 66. 

E'ngland, state of (10th century), ii. 370. 
Man-ied clergy in, iii. 19. Prosperity of 
under Becket, 335. War with Fmnce, 383, 
Under Interdict, iv. 11. SuiTendered by 
John to Pope, 18. Dominicans in, 168. 
Innocent HI.’s policy in, 188. Subjection of 
to Rome under Henry HI., 213. Italian 
churchmen in, 213. Resists Italian church- 
men, 215. Prepares for crusade, 227. 
tipapal feelings in, 296, 323 ; v. 424. Con- 
tributions from to Popes, iv. 330, 348. 
Reluctant to engage in Sicilian afiairs, 387. 
Affairs of (time of Urban IV.), 417. 
Barons of, denounced by Clement IV., 427. 
Subjection of, 428. Canon law in — married 
clergy in, 431. Constitution of (time of 
Boniface VIIL), v. 29. War with France, 
35. Arrest of Templars in, 154, 185. He- 
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ligioiis liberty in, 386. Wycliffites in, 
425. Teutonic, 479. InsmTection of pea- 
sants in, 506. Concordat with, vi. 68. 
Journey of yEneas Sylvius through, 143. 
Independent of Pope, 219. Civil wars in, 
220. Chronicles of, 326. 

English Church, independence of, iii. 287. 
state of (time of Henry II.), 327. Privi- 
leges of, 328. Its w’-ealth, vi. 198, 199. Its 
property, proposed confiscation and estimated 
amount of, 199. Alliance of with Lancas- 
trian kings, 219. 

English clergy of noble birth, vi. 220. 

English language, vi. 328. Eeligious 
terms in, 353. Development of, 353. Teu- 
tonism of, 362. 

English missionaries, ii. 54, 62, 

English schoolmen, vi. 273. 

English wars in France, v. 377, 482. 

Enhanii Council at, iii. 21. 

Enzio, natural son of Frederick II., iv. 
224. Vicar-general of North Italy, 306. 
Marries heiress of Sardinia, 308. Defeats the 
Mongols, 313. His imprisonment, 343. 

Ephesus, Council of, i. 150. Termination 
of, 162. ‘Bobber Synod ^ of, 190. Ab- 
solves Entyches, 192. Confirmed by Theo- 
dosius II., 192, Eeversed at Council of Chal- 
cedon, 194. 

Equality of mankind, vi. 211. 

Erasmus, vi. 438. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, his" reception of 
Augustine, ii. 5. His death, 9. 

Etruscan diviners, their incantations 
against Alaric, i. 94, 

Eucharist, undefined belief regarding, ii. 
446. Wycliffe’s opinions on, v. 513. 
de Stella, iv. 96. 

Eudoxia, Empress, calls in Genserlc, i. 203. 

‘ Everlasting Gospel ’ of the Franciscans, 
iv. 407 ; V. 255. Condemned -by Ale.vander 
IV., 255. 

Evesham, battle of, iv. 428. 

Eugenius L, Pope, ii. 78. 

Eugenius III., Pope (a Cistercian), iii. 
284. Kecovers Rome, 285. Ptetires into 
France, 286. His relations with Roman 
republic, 296 ; and death, 297. 

Eugenius IV., his election and character, 
vi. 80. Seizes treasures of Martin V., 81. 
Commands dissolution of Council of Basle, 
90, 94. Is forced to yield, 96. Driven 
from Rome, 98. His hostility to Council, 99. 
Negotiates with Greek Emperor, 103. Pro- 
poses to remove Council to Italy, 104. His 
fleet at Constantinople, 109. His reception 
of Greek Emperor and Patriarch, 113. At 
Florence, 116. Signs treaty with Byzan- 
tines, 124, 127. His fame, 129. Interview 
with iEneas Sylvius, 156. Ratifies treaty 
with Germany — dies, 163. 

Eulalius, disputed election of for papacy, 
i. 128. Expelled, 129. . , . 
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Euphemms, Bishop of Constantinople — 
contest of with Emperor Anastasius, i. 224. 

Evreux, Bishopric of, iii. 208. 

Europe, its only union Christianity, ii. 1. 
State of (10th century), 369. (At accession 
of Innocent III.), iii. 444, (Time of Urban 
V,), V. 383. Divided between rival Popes, 
407. State of communications in, 405. 

Eusebius, Bishop of Doryleum, accuses Eu- 
tyches, i. 188. 

Eutyches, a partisan of Cyril, i. 187. 
Leader of monks — ^liis ignorance, 187* Ex- 
communicated, 188. Supported by Eunuch 
Chrysaphius, 189. Appeals to Christendom, 
189. His letter to Leo L, 189. Absolved 
by Synod of Ephesus, 192. Removed from 
Constantinople, 193. 

Eutychianism, repressed by Emperor Leo, 
i. 216. Revives under Basiliscus, 216. 

Eutychius, last exarch of Ravenna, his 
flight, ii. 152, 

Exarchate of Ravenna, feebleness of, ii. 
143. 

Excommimicatio7i, force of, i. 146 j iii. 32 ; 
vi. 190. Its frequent use, iii. 31. Letters 
of, secretly introduced by Becket, 398. Ob- 
solete, vi. 445. 

Expectatives, vi, 65. 


Edbianm, Pope, the first certain papal 
martyr, i. 46. 

Fathers of Latin Christianity, i. 206, 

Felix, Antipope, i, 62, His expulsion, 
63. 

Felix III., Pope, i. 221. His strife with 
Acacias, 222, 223. His legates at Constan- 
tinople, 222. 

Felix IV., Pope, his election, i, 304. 
Death, 312. 

Felix V. (Amadeus of Savoy), Antipope, 
vi, 134. His coronation, 150, Abdication, 
166. 

Ferraiid, count of Flanders, iv. 21, Pri- 
soner to Philip Augustus, 25, 

Fert'ara, meeting of Pope and Greek Em- 
peror at, vi. 113. Plague at, 115. 

Festivals of Saints, vi. 246. 

Feudal system established by Charlemagne, 
ii. 214. 

Fe^idal nobility, rapid decay of, ii. 291. 

Field of Lies, ii. 263. 

Fii'milian, his letter against Pope Stephen, 
I, ■ 51. ' ■ 

, FitzStephen, partisan of Becket, iii, 357. 

Fitz^Vrse, Reginald, iii. 401. 

Flagellants, iv. 396. Outburst of, 396, 

Flanders, insurrection in, v. 93. Crusade 
in, V. 514. 

, Flavianus, Bishop of Constantinople, i. 
187. Involved in court intrigues, 189. 
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Treatment of at synod of Ephesus — his death, 
192. 

FkwicmiiSj Bishop of Antioch, i. 226. De- 
posed, 229. 

Flemish art, vi. 433. 

Florence^ ordeal at, ii. 512. Anti-Impe- 
rialist, Y. 229, 230. Gregory XL’s negotia- 
tions with, 393. Urban VI. ’s treaty with, 
404-. Leagued with Louis of Anjou, 465. 
Council removed to, vi. 116. Prelates at, 
120. Acts of Council at, 126. Dominican 
Convent in, 431. 

Flormtim, his plots against St. Benedict, 

i. 391.'* 

Flotte, Peter, Chancellor of Philip the Fair, 
Y. 78, Arhbassadwr at Eome, 80. De- 
nounced by Boniface VIII., 91. Killed at 
Gourtrai, 92. 

Foliot, Gilbert, r^p.tagonist of Becket, iii, 

339. Hi;^ character ■— Bishop of London, 

340. AtXorthamptoxi, 350. At Sens, 363. 
His reply to Becket, 374. Excommunicated 
by Becket — appeals, 384. A _ ires to Pri- 
macy, 386. Keceives Papal letters, 398. 
Preaches at Canterbury, 407. 

abbey of, founded, ii. 48. 
id>rc7k?4m, Diet of, iii. 80. Elects Eudolph 
of Swabia, 80, 

Formosus, Bishop of Porto, anathematised 
by Pope John VIII., ii. 328. Absolved by 
Marinus, 334. Becomes Pope, 337. Crowns 
Arniilf emperor, 340. His death, 340. His 
mission to Bulgaria, 344, 

Fort'unatus, rival of Cyprian, i. 48. 

oO-<atm Christmnity, i. 206. 
iLwr parties in the East, i. 224. 

Fm Angelico, vi. 431. Character of his 
paintings, .432. 

Fra Angelo, v. 366. 

FranoCf Benedictine convents in, i. 397. 
Eavaged by Northmen, ii. 356. State of 
(10th century), 370. Married clergy in, 

iii. 17. (Witlx Spain) the birthplace of 
chivalry, 151. War of, with England, 383. 
Extension of, under Philip Augustus, 491. 
Under Interdict, 495. Heresies in South of, 

iv, 95. Maiiicheismin, 96. Legates of Inno- 
cent III. in, 110. State of (time of Boniface 
VIIL), V. 30. War with England, 35. In- 
surgent peasantry in, 279. Oppressed by 
French Popes, 422. English wars in, 482. 
Concordat with, vi. 69. Wealth of church 
in, 197. Church in, 217. Its secession 
from German empire, 340, 341. 

Francis, St., iv. 159. His birth and 
youth, 171. Embraces mendicancy, 173. 
Instances of bis enthusiasm, 173. Appears 
before Innocent III., 174. Founds '"Francis- 
can order, 175. Institutes foreign missjons, 
176. In. the East— preaches before Saracen 
Sultan, 176. His gentle character, 177. 
His poetry, 178. His sermon on the Na- 
tivity, 179. His ‘ stigmute,’ 180. 


death, 181. Superstitious worship of 181 
Buie of, 184. 

Franciscan Order, its foundation and 
principles, iv. 175, Martyrs, 177. Ter- 
tiaries, 179. Schoolmen, vi. 286. Artists 
430. ’ 

Franciscanism, character of, iv. 181. 

i^mciscmis begin to repudiate poverty, iv. 
183. Their growing wealth condemned by 
Matthew Paris, 185. Schism among, 408 : 
Y. 252. Hostility of to BonifaceAHlL, 65. 
Its causes, 252. Spiritual, 253. Cliaptor 
of at Perugia, 275. Become Ghibelline, 
277. In Rome, receive Louis of Bavaria, 
303. Favoured by Alexander V.,461, Re- 
sisted in Fi-ance, 464. 

Franciscam, vi. 286. 

FmimnumFlm^BrQT&, iii. 218. 

Frangipani, Cenchis, seizes Pope Gelasius 
H., iii. 202. 

Frangipani, family of, iii. 202, 218 ; iv. 
hiZ. Support Alexander III., iii. 414. In- 
te - ixTy with Eastern Empero’% 416. Ad- 
hert,. Frederick IL, iv. 234. 

Franiij Ct^uhcU of, ii. 233. Condemns 
Adoptians i. ■ ‘■^p-worship, 234, Canons 

of, 238. Its i; ' ice of Rome, 239. 

F VA Dieti, ■ V. 198 ; v. 291 ; vi. 
1604 

Frankish Church becomes Teutonised, ii. 
158, Its wealth and corruption, 163, 174. 

Frankish kings supreme over Church, i. 
357, 358. 

Franks, Catholics, i. 256, Converted by 
Latin clergy, 263. 

Franks (crusading), their contempt for 
Greeks, iii. 141. 

Fraticelli blended with Ccelestinians, v. 
67. Strife with wealthy Franciscans, 253. 
Denounce worldliness of Popes, 272. Spread 
of their doctrines, 272. 

Fravitta, Bishop of Constantinople, i. 

Frederick Barbarossa, his character, iii. 
299. In Italy, 303. His coronation, 304. 
Holds Diet at Besan^on, 306. Denounces 
Papal pretensions, 307. His seeming recon- 
ciliation, and march into Italy, 308. His 
correspondence with Hadrian IV., 310. Sup- 
ports Antipope Victor IV,, 318. Takes and 
destroys Milan, 320. Makes Paschal III, 
Pope, 320. Negotiates with Henry II. , 
367. Pestilence in his army, 377, 414. 
Takes Rome, 414. Retreats, 415. Defeated 
at Lognano, 416. His meeting with the 
Pope, 418. His treaty with Lombards at 
Constance, 421. Marries his son to Con- 
stantin of Sicily, 422. His crusade — drowned 
in Pisidia, 426. 

Frederick IL, his birth, iii. 432. King 
of Romans, 433. Made ward of Pope Inno- 
■ cent III., 453. His education, 460. His 
claim to empire set aside by Innocent HI., 
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472. Joins insurgents against Otho IV., 
487. Obtains Gmpire/490. Innocent IlL^’s 
guardianship of, iv. 186. Takes the Gross, 
196'. Correspondence with Hoiiorius III., 

197. His son Henry elected his successor, 

198. His letter to the Pope, 199. His 
coronation, 200. His laws in favour of 
ecclesiastics, 201. Against heretics, 201. 
Ill Sicily, 202, His engagement to proceed 
to Palestine, 204. Marries lolante, 205, 
Gorrespondeace with Honorius HI., 207. 
His character and views, 218. Admonished 
by Gregory IX., 221. His court, 222, 
His poetry, 224. Negotiates with Sultan of 
Egypt, 226. Prepares for Crusade, 227. 
Sets out and returns — excommunicated, 228. 
His appeal to sovereigns, 231. His allies in 
Home, 233. Arrives in the East, 236. 
Opposed by religious orders of Knights, 237. 
Occupies Joppa, 239. Sends embassy to 
Sultan Karaeel, 241, Makes treaty, 243, 
Visits Jerusalem, 244. His coronation and 
address, 245. His compliances with Mo- 
hammedanism, 246. His letter to Henry 
III. of England, 248. At Ftolemais, 250. 
Returns to Italy, 253. His successes against 
Pope, 254, General feeling in favour of, 
255. Makes treaty with Pope, 257, Le- 
gislates for kingdom of Naples, 259. Asserts 
supremacy of law, 260. Condemns heretics, 
261. His laws about clergy, 262 ; cities, 
263 ; and peasants, 264. Appoints Parlia- 
ments, 264, His criminal laws, 265. Other 
laws, 266, Commercial measures, 266. En- 
courages learning, 267. His taste and mag- 
nificence, 268. His evil fame among the 
clergy, 269. Periods in his life, 271. As- 
sists Pope against Romans, 278. Represses 
Iiis son Henry’s rebellion, 280. Declaces 
war against Lombards, 280. His correspond- 
ence with Gregory IX., 282. Gains victory 
of Corte Nuova, 282. Excommunicated by 
Pope, 285, His reply, 286. His appeal to 
the cardinals — to the Romans, 288. To the 
princes of Christendom, 288. To the com- 
monalty, 290. Pope’s reply to, 292. Re- 
ported sayings of, 294. His rejoinder to 
Pope, 295. "His proclamation to German 
princes, 302. War with Pope, 306. Threatens 
Rome, 308. His circular letters, 310, 313. 
His naval vitdovy and capture of prelates, 
311. Offers peace to Innocent IV., 316. 
Loses Viterbo, 317. Negotiates with Pope, 
318. Complains of Pope’s flight, 320, Re- 
fuses to appear at Lyons, 328. Declared 
deposed, 329. His appeal to Christendom, 
330. Conspiracy against, 333. His charge 
against Innocent IV., 334. Asserts his or- 
thodoxy, 335. His successes in Italy, 336, 
A t Turin, 340, Loses Parma— -turning-point 
in his fortunes, 341. His defeat, 342. Other 
disasters, 343. His death, 344. His cha- 
racter, 345. His religion, 346. Fidelity of 


his friends, 347, 348. Compared with St. 
Louis, iv. 379. 

Frederick III., Emperor, vi. 151. Recon- 
ciled to Eugeni us IV., 159. His claims on 
Milan, 167. His maiTiage and coronation 
at Rome, 174. Made Viceroy of Sicily, iv. 
482. 

Frederick of Lorraine. See Stephen IX. 

Frederick of Arragon, ofters of Boniface 
VIII. to, V. 13. Crowned at Palermo, 15. 
His war with Charles of Naples, 15. Suc- 
cessful i-esistance to Charles of Valois, 16. 
Defence of Sicily, 16. Excluded from Ju- 
bilee, 63. Acknowledged King of Sicily, 95. 

Frederick of Austria candidate for Em- 
pire, V. 283. Taken prisoner, 287. His 
treaty with Louis of Bavaria, 294, His 
death, 311. 

Frederick of Austria, vi. 5. Assists flight 
of John XXIII., 31. Humiliation of, 37, 

Free Companies in Italy, v. 390. 

Freeniaso7is, guild of, vi. 403. Theory of, 
unfounded, 403. 

Free will, the main controversy of Latin 
Christianity, i. 7. See Pelagianism. 

French in Sicily, their oppressiveness, iv. 
461. Massacre of, 467. 

Fre^ich chronicles, vi, 326. 

French clergv, English partisans among, 
vi. 217. 

French invasion of Naples, iv. 423-426. 

French language, Roman origin of, vi. 340. 

A’rmcA lawyers, V, 31. 

Frencii nobles take the Cross, iv. 53. 
Their embassy to Venice, 55, Their embar- 
rassment, 56. At Zara, 61. Condemn con- 
duct of Gregory IX., 299. Address to car- 
dinals, v. 87. 

French prelates resist Roman supremacy, 
ii. 411, 413. Their prowess in attack of 
Constantinople, iv. 67. Their jealousy of the 
Venetians, 76. Summoned to Rome, v. 81, 
93. Address Boniface VIII., 88. Assent 
to General Council, 105. Adhere to Philip 
the Fair, 106. Support Philip against Tem- 
plars, 152. 

French schoolmen, vi. 273. 

Fi'ench writers biassed against the Tem- 
plars, v. 197. 

Frettemlle, treaty of, iii. 394. 

Friar ^ Franciscan, accused of poisoning 
Benedict XL, v. 121. 

Friar, Mendicant, anecdote of, iv. 469, 

Friars, Preaching, iv. 159. Their flimi 
adherence to Popedom, 303. Their activity 
and preaching, 303. Contest with hie- 
rarchy, 401. Aim at ruling the universi- 
ties, 402. Subjected to episcopal authority 
by Innocent IV., 405, Generals of orders, 
408. Unpopular at Paris, 410. Their 
great theologians, 411. Their dispute with 
seculars, 411. Their devotion in the plague, 
V. 374. Defended by Clement VI., 375, 
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Their proportion to monks, vi. 192. In- 
ducements to become, 192. Corruption of, 
213. 

^Friends of God,’ vi. 373, 379. 

Friesland, Bishop Wilfrid in, ii. 31. St. 
Boniface in, 56. 

Fulbert, imcle of Heloisa, iii. 254, 255, 
250, / 

Fulda, monastery of ii. 60. 

FuUi of Marseilles, a Troubadour, Bishop 
of Toulouse, ir. 112. His hostility to 
Count Kaymond, 134. At Lateran Coun- 
cil, 141. His treacherous advice to citi- 
zens of Toulouse, 146, Persecutes heretics, 
379. 

Fulh of Xeuilly, iv. 50. Preaches the 
Crusade, 50, 51. Effects of his preaching 
transient, 52. His death, 53, 

Fmsola, see of^ created by St. Augustine, 
i. 175. Dispute with Home about its sup- 
pression, 175. 

Gt. 

Gdhriano, III, 448. 

Gaeta, Gregory XIL at, t. 471. 

Count of, ii. 478. 

Gall, St., ii. 52. Founds monastery at 
Arbon, 53. 

Gall, St., monastery of, burnt by Hunga- 
rians, ii. 369. 

GalUcmi Church, rights of, v. 85 ; vi. 18, 
117. 

G alius, Emperor, banishes Pope Cornelius, 
i. 49. 

Gaul, the first Christians in, were Greek, 
i. 28. Church in, 179. Its disputes, 179. 
Appeals to Rome from, 180. Religious wars 
in, 261. Monasticism in, 385. Fall of 
Arianism in, 416. 

Gaunt, John of, v. 492. Popular suspi- 
cion of, 497. Regent, 499. Supports Wy- 
cliffe, 501. Decline of his power, 502. 
QeWiard of Eichstadt. Bee Victor II. 
Geismar, sacred oak of, felled by S. Boni- 
face, ii, 57. 

Gelasius I., Pope, i. 235. His letter to 
Emperor Anastasius, 235, 

Gelasius II,, Pope, seized by the Frangi- 
panis, iii. 202. His flight to Gaeta, 202. 
Excommunicates Burdiiius, 203. Returns to 
Rome under Herman protection, 204. Dies 
at Clugny, 204. 

Genoa, Henry of Luxemburg at, t, 229. 
Genoese side with Pope Gregory IX.-^their 
fleet defeated, iv. 311. 

Genseria, his conquest of Africa, i. 177* 
His Arianism and cruelty, 178. Conquers 
Sicily — invited to attack llome by Endoxia, 
203. Sacks Rome, 203. , - , 

Gerard, St., at Toul, ii. 453, 

0e7‘bert, his birth and early life, ii; 406i; 
Adheres to Hugh Caj'^et, 409, Ardibi^op 


of Rheims, 412. Accused by Papal leo-ate 
413. Placed under Interdict, 414. Retires 
to court of Otho III., 415. Made Pope, 416. 
Hisdeath,418. Suspected of necromancy, 418* 

Gerhard, Archbishop of Mentz, v. 25. 

German art, vi, 433. 

German bishopries founded, ii. 59. 

German chiefs in Italy, hi. 449. 

German Church, its dependence on Rome 
ii, 174. ’ 

German cities, antipapalism in, vi. 369. 

German clergy (married), resist Gregory 
VIL, iii. 41, 45. 

German Empire. See Empire. 

German monasteries, ii. 60. 

Gentmn poets, vi. 352. 

German preaching, vi. 371. 

{reman prelates, their pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, ii. 503, Resist papal embassy, iii, 
39. Renounce allegiance to Gregory Yll., 
53. Maintain supremacy of Empire, 307. 
Take part against Innocent III., 477. Di- 
vided between Philip and Otho, 478. Re- 
monstrate with Gregory IX., 300. Indig- 
nant against Papacy, 301. At Constance, 
vi. 19. 

German schoolmen, vi. 273. 

* German Theology,’ vi, 380. 

Geman versions of Scriptures, 351. 

Gennan wars fomented by Innocent HI., 
iv. 187. 

Germans, See Teutons. 

Germano, San, treaty of, iv. 204, 257. 

Germanus, Bishop of Constantinople, re- 
sists Iconoclasm, ii. 100. His degradation 
and death, 104. 

Germany, missionaries in, ii. 55. Con- 
version of, belonged to Latin Christianity, 
63. Ravaged by Northmen, 358. State of 
(10th century), 370. Married clergy in, iii. 
16, 41. Civil war in, 81. Effect of cru- 
sades in, 161. Civil war in, 169. State of 
at accession of Innocent III., 461. Civil 
war in, 467, 471, Ferocity of war in, 480. 
Renewed strife in, 488. Acquittal of Tem- 
plars in, V. 196. Interdict in, 321. As- 
serts its independence of Pope, 325. Rejects 
Papal authority, 326. Indignant at humi- 
liation of Emperor Louis, 336. Concordat 
with, vi. 68. State of (during Hussite war), 
92. Indifferent to Papal schism, 137. 
Power of clergy in, 196. Church in, 217. 
Separation of from France, 341. Heretics 
in, 379. 

Gerold, Patriaixsh of Jerusalem, his hos- 
tility to Frederick IL, iv. 243. His letter to 
Pope, 248. 

Gerson, chancellor of Paris — at Pisa, v. 
456. Opposes friars, 464. Head of French 
deputies, vi. 18. His arrival at Constance, 
26* His maxims, 33. Joins in proceedings 
against J erome of Prague, 55. His exile and 
death, 60. 
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GliibeUineSj iii. 450; iv. 280. Their 
hatred to Boniface VIII., v. 68. Great 
chiefs of, 284. Ascendancy of (time of Gre- 
gory XL), 390. 

Ghibellines md Guelfs, iii. 420 ; iv. 206, 
394, 415, 483 ; v. 17, 284. In Milan, 226. 

Ghiberti, vi. 417. 

Gilbert de la Poreh, iii. 287. 

Gilbert, Prior, first Dominican preacher in 
England, iv. 168. 

GildaSj St., monks of, their barbarism, iii. 
260. 

Giordano, Patrician of Pome, iii. 283. 

Giotto, his works, vi. 427. Allegorical 
paintings, 428, 

Glass introduced in England, ii. 27. 

Godfathers, i, 34:2 ii, 4:3. 

Godfrey of Lorraine, ii. 438. ‘ His penance, 
438. Man-ies Beatrice of Tuscany, 466. 
Eaises insurrection in Germany, 467. Mar- 
quis of Tuscany, 471. Arbitrates between 
rival Popes, 495. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, iii. 134. Refuses to 
be crowned, 139. 

Golden Bull, iv. 43 ; v. 378. 

Golden Legend, vi. 311. 

Golden Rose, vi. 28. 

GoUards, vi. 322, 324. 

Golias, on the Last Judgment, vi. 324. 

* Good Estate,’ laws of, v. 850. 

Gothic architecture, vi. 401. Its rapid 
rise and extension, 401. Contemporaneous 
with Crusades, 402. National features in, 
4051 Italian, 405. Symbolism ofj 408. 
Mysteries represented in, 409, 

Gothic cathedrals, vi. 407, 

Gothic, name of, vi. 405, 

Goths request leave to settle in Eastern 
Empire, i. 253. Their partial conversion, 
253. Their divisions, 254; become Chris- 
tian, 255. Arianism of, 281. Take Pome, 
323. 

Gotschalk, iii. 241 . Persecution of, 242. 

Grceco-Arabic philosophy, vi. 271. 

Gratian, Papal legate, hi. 385, Takes 
Bocket’s part, 386, 387, 388. 

Greek authors, translations of, vi. 181. 

Greek hooks introduced through the Ara- 
bic, vi. 265. 

Gi'eek Christianity, speculative character 
of, i. 2. Not aggressive, 3. Decay of, 3. 
Peiuains a peculiar faith, 5. Compared with 
Latin, 5, 6. 

G reek Christians in Italy, iv. 262. 

Greek Church, its separation from the 
Latin, i. 56. Estranged by conquest of 
Constantinople, iv. 76. Toleration of, 79. 
Admits supremacy of Rome, 447, Ambas- 
sadors of, at Lyons, 449. Returns to inde- 
pendence, 453. Attempted reconciliation of, 
vi. 78, 103. Treaty, 124, 125. Treaty re- 
sisted in the East, 128. 

Greek Empire. See Empire. 


Greek fire, ii. 96, 99. 

Greek language, its prevalence, i. 27. The 
language of speculative controversies, 31. 
Study of, vi. 271. 

Greek learning, vi. 437. 

Greek monasticism, i. 4. 

Greek prelates, chimerical views of, vi. 
108. Embark for Italy, 109. Their voyage, 
111. At Ferrara, 113. Their discontent, 
114. Jealousies among, 116. Removed to 
Florence, 116, Their discussions, 124. Sign 
treaty, 124, 125. 

Greek Testament, vi, 438. 

Greek theology, its subtlety of definitions 
of the Godhead, i, 4. 

Greeks in South Italy, ii. 459. 

Gregory 1. (the Great), i. 401. The fiither 
of mediaeval Papacy, 402. His birth and 
early sanctity, 402, 403. Becomes abbot, 
404. His severe discipline, 404. His de- 
sign of converting Britain, 405. Sent to 
Constantinople, 405. His ‘ Magna MoraliaJ 
406. His return to Rome, 407. Is made 
Pope, 408. Retains his love of monkhood, 
409. Settles the church services, 410. His 
preaching — improves church music, 411. 
His administration, 411. His almsgiving, 
413. Enforces discipline in the Church, 41 4. 
Converts S|lkin to orthodoxy, 416, Opposes 
Donatism in Africa, 418. Sends Augustine 
to Britain, 418 ; ii. 4. His gentleness and 
forbearance to heathens, i. 418. Humanity 
to Jews, 419. Tries to cheek slave-trade, 
420. Letters of, 421, 422. His temporal 
power, 422. State of Rome at his acces- 
sion, 422. Defends Rome and obtains peace, 
426, His influence with Theodelinda — 
effects conversion of Lombards, 427. Letter 
about monastics, 428, His adulation to 
Phocas, 429. Blinded by ecclesiastical zeal, 
432, His death, 432. His epitaph, 433. 
His praise of celibacy, 436. His policy in 
Britain, ii. 7. 

Gregory IL, ii. 100. His letter to Em- 
peror Leo, 100. Its strange arguments, 101, 
Its defiant language, 102. His second letter, 
103. His love of images, 144. His peaceful 
labours, 145, His supposed danger of assas- 
sination, 147. His meeting with Liutprand, 
149. Contributes to separate Rome from 
Empire, 149. His death, 150. 

Gregory III., ii. 108. Sends embassy to 
Constantinople, 150. Condemns Iconoclasts, 
151. An image-woi-shipper, 151. Appeals 
for aid to Charles Martel, 153, His offers 
to Charles, 156. His death, 165. 

Gregory lY., adheres to sons of Louis 
the Pious, ii, 263. Visits the camp of Louis, 
263. 

Gregory VI., Pope by purchase, ii. 426. 
Depos^ by Henry III., 427. 

VII. (Hildebrand), ii. 433. Papal 
Legate at Tours, 452. Proposes Gebhardfor 
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Pope, 465. Elected Pope, 514. Confirmed 
by Henry IT., 517. His birth and youth, 
iii. 6. At Cliigny, 7. His influence, 8. 
His designs, 9. His decrees againt simony 
and marriage of clergy, 23. His letters to 
Philip I. of France, 24. To William the 
Conqueror, 26. His claims of supremacy, 
26, 27. His demands on Emperor Henry 
IW, 36, 38. Calls Synod on investitures, 
41, His .breach with Henry IV., 44. His 
harshness to married clergy, 45, Hatred 
against, 47. Seized by Gencius, 49. Ees- 
cued, 49. His letter to Henry IV., 51. 
His deposition declared, 54. His speech to 
Council, 56. Interdicts and deposes Henry 
IV., 58. His manifesto, 63. Letters to 
Germany, 63, 64. At Ganosa, 69. Imposes 
terms, 72. Absolves Henry, 73. His em- 
ban-assment, 79. Charged with guilt of 
civil war, 81. His conduct in German wars, 
83. Acquits Berengar of heresy, 86. Pre- 
dicts Henry’s death, 90. Is declared to be 
deposed, 90. His critical position and intre- 
pidity, 93, Besieged in Rome, 94. Rejects 
terns of peace, 95. Obtains succours in 
money from Normans, 97. In St. Angelo, 
98. Rescued by the Normans, 99. Retires 
from Rome, 100. His death and character, 
101. His system , 1 03 . His sclmmes against 
Mohammedanism, 129. 

Gregory YllL, iii. 424, 425. 

Gregory IX. (Ugolino), iv. 217. His first 
act, 219. His letter to the Lombards, 221, 
Incensed at delay of Crusade, 227. His de- 
claration against Frederick IL, 228. Excom- 
municates Frederick, 228, 231, 233. Driven 
from Rome, 234. His inveteracy against 
Frederick, 235. Denounces treaty with Sara- 
cens, 249. His letter to Albert of Austria, 
250. Invades Apulia, 252. Raises war 
against Frederick, 252. Disapproved by 
Christendom, 255. Returns to Rome, 257. 
His treaty with Frederick, 257. Promul- 
gates the Decretals, 271. His intrigues with 
Lombards, 276. His correspondence with 
Frederick, 281. Pronounces excommunica- ! 
tion, 285. Reply to Frederick, 292. Ex- | 
actions from English clergy, 297. Offers 
empire to Robert of France, 299. His war 
with Emperor, 306. His solemn procession 
at Rome, 308. Summons Council to Rome, 
310. His death, 313. Places Inquisition 
under friars, 381. Favours University of 
Paris, 404. 

Gregory X,, his election and views, iv. 443, 
444. His measures of pacification, 445* Ap- 
proves election of Rodolph of Hapsburg, 446. 
Holds Council of Lyons, 448. Regulates 
Papal elections, 449. His death, 450. 

Gregory XL, oflbrs to mediate between , 
France and England, v. 389, His .disasters, 
390. His mercenary force in Italy, 391. 
His voyage to Italy, 392, His authority m- 
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jected, 393. His death, 393. His compact 
with Edward IIL, 496. Proceeds aernin^f, 
Wycliffe, 503. 

Gregory XII. , v. 444. His letter to rival 
Pope, 444. His dou]}tful conduct, 445. His 
excuses, 446 ; and delays, 447. In Venetian 
tend tory, 451. His Council, 454. Declared 
deposed at Pisa, 458. His retreat at Gaeta— 
flies to Rimini, 471. His deputies at Con^ 
stance, vi. 23, 

Grft/or?/, Antipope, ii. 421. 

Grim, Edward, tries to defend Becket, iii 
404. 

Grimoald, Duke of Benevento, ii. 201. 
GrosUte, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln^ iv. 
361. His strictness, 362. Appears before 
Pope Innocent IV. at Lyons, 363. Resists 
command of Pope, 364. His death, and re- 
puted sanctity, 365. 

Groves, sacred, of Teutons, i. 245. 
Giialberto, John, Abbot of Vallombrosa, ii. 
511. 

Giiab, Cardinal, Papal Legate in England, 
iv. 212. 

Guelf, Duke of Bavaria, opposes Henry IV., 
iii. 114. His breach with Papal party, 120. 
Joins crusade, 162. 

Guelf, of Bavaria, the younger, marries 
Matilda of Tuscany, iii. 113. Quarrels with 
her, 119. Obtains possession of Tuscany, 
300. 

Guelfs in Italy, iii. 450. Resist Heimy of 
Luxemburg, V. 229. 

Guelfs aod Ghibellines, iii, 420 ; iv, 206 ; 
394, 415, 483; v. 17, 284. In Milan, 226, 
Giiihert, Archbishop of Ravenna, iii. 48. 
His strife with Gregory VII., 55, 59, Anti- 
pope, 91 . Conseemted at Rome, 98. Crowms 
Henry IV. Emperor, 98. Driven out by 
Victor III. and the Normans, 108. Main- 
tains himself in Rome, 117. Condemned at 
Council of Piacenza, 119. Finally excluded 
from Rome, 120. His death, 160. 

Guido, Dulce of Spoleto, liis attempt on 
Burgundy, ii. 336. His wars in Italy, 337. 
Flight and death, 339. 

I Guido, Archbishop of Milan, ii. 484. His 
timidity, 490. Strife with Ariald, 507, 
Resigns his see, 509. Dies, 510. 

. Guido di Montefeltro, his advice to Boni- 
face VIIL, v. 22. 

Guido della Torre, in Milan, v. 226. 
Guiscard, Robert, ii, 477. Attacks Greek 
Empire, iii. 93. Sends succour to Pope Gre- 
gory VIL,_ 97. Advances on Rome, 98. 
Fires the city, 99. His severity to Romans, 
100 . 

Gundebald, Burgundian prince, slays his 
brothers, i. 257, 2(U. Saves his niece Clo- 
tiida, 257. Becomes tributary to Clovis, 
260. 

GwyXicar, the Burgundian, i. 257. 

I (t iwi/icr, Archbishop of Cologne, ii* 294. 
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Excommunicated by Nicolas L, 295. Eetmes j 
to France, 296. Denounces the Pope, 297. 
Abandoned by Lothair, 297. His humilia- 
tion and death, 311. 

Gunther, of Schwartzenburg, elected Em- 
peror — ^resigns — his death, v. 339. 

Count of Flanders, v, 49. Aban- 
doned by Edward I., 72. Imprisonment of, 
77. 

H. 

Iladrimi L, ii. 193. Attacked by Desi- 
derius, 195. Sends to Charlemagne, 196. 
Endowed by Charlemagne with tenitories, 
198. Loi4 of the Exarchate, 199. His 
death, 201. His deference to Charlemagne, 
237, 

Hadrian IL, condemns Photius, ii. 287. 
His reception of Lothair II., 311. Adheres 
to Louis II. against Charles the Bald, 312. 
His letter to Charles the Bald, 315. Aban- 
dons Carloman, 318. His death, 319. 

Hadrian IV, (Nicolas Breakspear), iii. 
297, His mission to Norway, 297. Grants 
Ireland to Henry IL, 298. Places Rome 
under Interdict, 299. Puts to death Arnold 
of Brescia, 302. His fear of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, 303. Crowns bim, 304. Alliance 
with William of Sicily, 305. His Legates at 
Besan 9 on, 306. Seeming reconciiiatioii with 
Fredeiick, 308, His correspondence, 309 ; 
and demands, 310. His firmness, 311. His 
secret treaty with Lombard cities — his death, 
313. 

/fafimw y., iv. 451. 

Hakimy Sultan of Egypt, persecutes pil- 
grims, iii. 127, 

Hallam, Robert, Bishop of Salisbury, at 
Constance, vi. 19. Supports Emperor, 29. 
Condemns punishment of death for heresy, 55. 
His death, 62. 

Hamburg and Bremen, Archbishopric of, 
ii. 463. 

Hanno, Archbishop of Cologne, ii. 496. 
Carries off young Emperor Henry IV., 497. 
Becomes impopuhu’, 499. His strife with 
Adalbert of Bremen, 503. His power, 504, 
Insurrection against, iii. 39. His vengeance, 
40. 

Harding, Stephen, founder of Cistercian 
order, iii, 226. 

Haroldy Prince of Denmark, baptized at 
Ingelbeiin, ii. 360. 

Hawkwood, Captain of Fme Company, r. 
390. 

Harfzhurg, stronghold of Henry IV,, iii. 
37. Burnt by Saxons, 37. 

Heathenism extinct under Gregory I., i. 
4b4. 

Heaven, vi. 255. Dante’s theory of, 256. 

Ilcbrev) Scriptures, vi. 438. 

Hegira, i. 460. 


Heidelberg, Pope John NXIII. imprisoned 
at, vi. 39. 

Heimhurg, Gregory of, vi. 159. 

Helena, Empress, ii. 120. 

Heliand, The, vi. 351. 

Hell, tales of visits to, i. 441. Ideas of, 
vi. 251. Dante’s, 252. 

Heloisa,m. 254. Her devotion to Abelard, 
254. Her marriage — takes the veil, 256. 
Prioress of Argenteuil — Abbess of the Para- 
clete— her letters, 261. Buries Abelard, 268. 

Henotioon of Zeno, its temporary success, 
i. 217. Satisfies no party, 220. 

Henry IL, Emperor, ii. 420. His corona- 
tion, 422^ Overruns Apulia and takes Capua, 
423. 

Henry III., Emperor, tumults at bis coro- 
nation, ii. 424. Degrades the three Popes, 
427. His coronation and oath, 430. His 
commanding character, 432. His wmr with 
Hungary, 456. His meeting with Leo IX., 
456. Marches into Italy, 466, Recalled to 
Germany, 467. Death of, 467. 

Henry IV., Emperor, his abduction by 
Archbishop Hanno, ii. 497. His resentment, 
499. Favours Adalbert of Bremen, 500. His 
minority, 503. Confirms election of Gregory 
VII., 517. His character, iii. 33. His mar- 
adage, 34. His war with the Saxons, 34, 
Takes refuge in Worms — regains his power, 
36. His "breach with Gregory VII., 44. 
Summoned to Rome, 52. Calls Diet at 
Worms, 53. Declares Pope’s deposition, 54. 
Letter to clergy and people of Rome, 55. 
Deposed and interdicted by Pope, 58. Con- 
spiracy against, 60. Deserted by prelates, 
61. His desperation, 62. Retires to Spires, 
67. In Burgundy, 68. At Canosa, 71. 
His degrading submission, 71; and con- 
ditional absolution, 72. Retires to Reggio, 
76. Grows in power, 78, His craft, 79. 
Reaction in favour of, 82. Invades Swabia, 
83. His successes over Rudolph, 87. Again 
excommunicated, 88. Renounces Gregory’s 
authority, 90. Defeated at the Elster — 
marches into Italy, 92. Besieges Rome, 94. 
Proposes terms, 95. Wastes Tuscany, 96. 
Obtains possession of Rome — crowned by 
Antipope, 98. Retires before Normans, 98. 
Renews war with Matilda, 113. His diffi- 
culties in Germany, 114. His son Conrad’s 
rebellion, 115. Disinherits Conrad, 161, 
Protects Jews, 163, Makes Henry bis lieir — 
his prosperity, 164. Proclaims peace of the 
Empire, 164, Fails to acknowledge Paschal, 
165. His excommunication renewed, 166. 
His son Henry rebels against him, 169. 
Deserted by his followers, 170. Deceived 
by his son — made prisoner, 171. His luimi- 
liation, 172. Popular feeling in his favour, 
173. Recovers strength — keeps Easter «at 
Liege, 173. His death — treatment of his re- 
mains, 174. 
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Henry V., made heir to Empire, iii. 164. 
Eebels against his father, 169. His hypo- 
crisy, 170; and treachery, 171. Imprisons 
his father, 172. Elected Emperor, 172. 
Besieges Cologne, 173. His treatment of his 
father’s remains, 174. Invites Paschal II. 
into Germany, 177. Asserts right of in- 
vestiture, 178. Holds Diet at Ratishon, and 
collects his forces, 179. Enters Italy, and 
destroys Novara, 179. Advances on Rome, 
180. His treaty with Pope — gives xip in- 
vestiture, 182. His procession to St. Peter’s, 
183. Hollowness of his compact, 184. Im- 
prisons Pope, 186. Contest with Piomans, 
187, Treaty with Pope, 189. Ciiowned by 
Paschal IL, 189. Returns to Germany, 190. 
Excommunicated by Council of Vienne, 192. 
Celebrates his father’s funeral, 194. Enters 
Italy- — stakes possession of Tuscany, 199. 
Advances to Rome, 200. His meeting with 
Calixtus II., ‘209. His affairs in Germany, 
212. Treaty with Saxons, 214. Concordat 
with the Pox^e, 215. His death, 218. 

Henry VI,, marries Consfeiiitia, heiress of 
Sicily— -his ferocity, iii. 422. Anecdote of 
his coronation, 427. Destroys Tusculum — 
his war with Tancred, 428. Imprisons 
Richard Coeur de Lion, 429. Regains Apu- 
lia and Sicily, 431. Overruns Italy — his 
cruelties, 432. Excommunicated, 433. His 
power- — dismantles Capua and Naples — his 
death, 434. Buried at Paleimo, 434. His 
pretended will, 457. 

Henry, son of Frederick II., elected suc- 
cessor to his father, iv. 198. His father’s 
vicegerent in Germany, 235. His rebellion, 
279. 

Henry I. of England, complaints against, 
at Council of Rlieims, iii, 208. His inter- 
view with Calixtus II., 211. Acknowledges 
Innocent 11. , 233. Settles q^uestion of In- 
vestiture, 326- 

Henry II. of England, his power and 
ability, iii. 328, 346. Accession of, 333. 
Makes Becket chancellor, 334. His blind 
confidence in Becket, 338* Ax^points him 
archbishop, 339. Is opposed by him, 343. 
Resists clerical immunities, 344. Jealous of 
clerical power, 347. Calls parliament at 
W estminster — resisted by Becket, 347 . Sum- 
mons council at Clarendon, 348. Establishes 
Constitutions, 349. Negotiates with Alex- 
ander III., 351, His measures on Becket’s 
flight, 361. Sends embassy to Flanders and 
France, 361. Banishes Becket’s dependents, 
366. Makes overtures to Frederick Baxba- 
rossa, 367. Wavers between rival Popes, 
368, Cited by Becket, 369. His wrath at 
> Becket’s measures, 372. Causes Beefcet’s ex- 
pulsion from Poutigny, 373. Assists Alex- ■ 
ander III. with money, 376. Receives Papal 
legates, 379* Meets Becket at Montmirail, 
382. His war with Fi-anee, 383. .Ei$ 


trigues in Italy, 384. Interview with Papal 
legates, 386. Treaty broken off, 388. Re- 
news negotiations, 390. His proclamation, 
391. Obtains the coronation of his son 393] 
His reconciliation with Becket, 395. ’ Re- 
ceives excommunicated bishops, 401. His 
fatal words, 401. His sorrow, 406. Recon- 
ciliation with Pope, 406. Penance at Canter- 
bury, 407. 

Henry III. of England, bis minority, iv. 
211. Accepts crown of Naples for his^son* 
352. His contributions to Pope, 352. Ap- 
peal of St. Louis to, 377. His vanity, 387. 
His war wdth barons, 417. His imxmson- 
ment, 428; and victory, 428. Reaction 
against, 430. 

Henry IV. of England, accession of, v. 523. 
His dealings with parliament, 526, Church 
property under, vi. 199. 

Henry V., accession of, v. 529. Insecurity 
of his throne, 532. Measures against Lol- 
lards, 532. 

Henry, son of Henry II., his edu- 
cation intrusted to Becket, iii. 338. Crowned 
by Ai-chbisbop of York^ 393. 

Henry, Count of Flanders, iii. 361. 

Henry, Emperor of Constantinople, iv, 

78. 

Henry, youngest son of Emperor Frederick 
IL, his death, iv. 355. 

Henry I., King of France, impedes Council 
of Rheims, ii. 439. 

Henry the Lion, subdued by Frederick 
Barbarossa, iii. 420. 

Henry of Austria, v. 286. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, iii. 326. 
His advice to Becket, 355, 358. 

Henry, Bishop of Liege, xu’ofligacy of, vi. 

212 . 

Henry the Deacon, iv. 93. His preaching 
and proselytes, 94, Resisted by St. Bernard, 

■95.. 

Henry of Castile, iv. 434. Elected Senator 
of Rome — adheres to Conradin, 434. 

Henry of Luxemburg, King of Romans, v. 
155, 223. Enters Italy, 226. Crowned in 
Milan, 226* Takes Brescia — his poverty, 
' 228. Crowned at Rome — his war with 

* Naples, 230, His noble character and death, 
230. Dante’s hero, 231. 

5 Henry of Thuringia, auti-Emperor, iv. 339 . 

• His death, 340. 

3 ' HeracUus, Emperor in the IBast, i. 472, 

I 473. Involved in Monothelite controversy, 

, ii. 68. Publishes the Ecthesis, 70. His 

- death, followed by revolutions, 72. 

Eeredipety denounced by Jerome, i. 68. 
t. , • Hereditary clergy, danger of, iii, 14. 

Heresy a new crime, i. 331. Under Jus- 
• tiaian’s law, 352*^ Under barbaric codes, 372. 
tl Statutes against, iv. 150, Increased severity 

[, against, 152. Is not extinguished, 152. 

j Supported by preaching, 157; and by ver- 
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nacular teacliiag, 158. Laws of Frederick II. 
against, 261. 

Meretico de Comlbnrendo, statute, t. 524. 
//<3r<2^ics, re-baptism of, controversy about, 

i. 50, Laws against, 353. Crusades against, 
iv. 85. Tli^ee classes of, 92. Burning of, 
97. Laws of Frederick II. against, 201. 
Persecuted, 274. Procedure against, 380, 
Persecution of in France, 383. Burned in 
Germany, vi. 379. 

Archbishop of Milan, crowns 
Conrad the Salic, ii. 481. His wars, 481. 
His contest with Conrad, 482. His death, 
484. 

Herihert, Archbishop of Ravenna, ii. 481. 
Herlemhald^ his zeal against married clergy, 

ii. 506. His tyranny at Milan, 509. 

founder of Abbey of Bee, iii. 323. 
Herman^ Archbishop of Cologne, ii. 438. 
Herman of Salza, Master of Teutonic Order, 
his fidelity to Frederick II., iv. 348. His 
high character, v. 241 . 

Hermenegild, Spanish prince, i. 417. His 
rebellion and death ,417. 

Hermingard married to Charlemagne, ii. 
191. Divorced, 192. 

Jfermingardf wife of Louis the Pious, ii. 
252. Her death, 253. 

Hertha (or Herthus), a Teutonic deity, 

i. 243. 

IlerulianSf L 214:. 

Hexham f church at, ii. 28. 

Hierarohy under Charlemagne, feudal, ii. 
224. Strengthened by Charlemagne, 233. 

Hierarchy of middle ages, benefits of, iii. 
103. 

Hierarchy, strength of, iv, 89. Its tyranny, 
89, Contest with friars, 401. Power of, 
unshaken, vi. 221. Celestial, 229, Ascend- 
ancy of, 394. Jealous of diffusion of books, 
440. Decline of its pow’er, 441 . 

Hierarchy, Anglo-Norman, iii. 326. 
Hierarchy, English, v. 483. Commons 
petition against, 492. 

Hierarchy of France, ii. 158, 

Hierarchy of Germany, becomes Teutonic, 

ii. 246. Aristocratic, 261. Its great increase 
of power, 290, 

Hierarchy, Transalpine, its pei'petuity, ii. 
291. Supersedes feudal nobility, 292. Sanc- 
tions divorce of Theutberga, 294, 

Hilarius at Synod of Ephesus, i, -190. 
M<ade Pope, 210. Rebukes Anthemius, 211. 

Hilarius, Archbishop of Arles, i. 180. De- 
nies Papal jurisdiction, 181. His death, 181. 
Condemned by Yalentinian HI., 182. 

Hilary, Bishop of Chichester, urges Becket 
to resign, iii. 356. 

Hildchert, Bishop of Le Mans, iv. 94. 
Hildebrand. See Gregory VII. 

Ilincmar, Ai’clibishop of Rheims, ii. 298. 
Accepts F'alse Decretals, 307. SuppoHs 
Charles the Bald, 313. Letters to Hadrian 


II., 313, 317. His crnelty to his nephew, 
319. Persecutes Gotschalk, iii. 242. 

Hincmar, Bishop of Laon (nephew of Arch- 
bishop Hincmar), ii. 316. His quarrel with 
his uncle, 317. Supported by Pope Hadrian 
II., 317. Is blinded, 319. 

Hippolytiis, Bishop of Portus, i. 35. Pro- 
bable author of the ‘ Refutation of all Here- 
sies,’ 41. His strictures on Pope Callistus, 
44. His banishment to Sardinia, and martyr- 
dom at Rome, 45. 

Histo7'iGal Christian poets, vi. 308. 

History, Latin, vi. 325. 

Holienhurg, battle of, iii. 36. 

Hohemtaufen, house of, iii. 299. 

Holy Island, or Lindisfarne, ii. 14. 

Holy Land, reverence for, iii. 123. 

Homriits L, Pope, acknowledges Mono- 
thelitism, ii. 69, 

Honorim II. (Lambert of Ostia), Papal 
legate at Worms, iii. 215. Elected Pope, 219. 
His peace with Emperor Lothair, 220. 

Honorius HI., Pope, supports Simon de 
Montfort, iv. 147. Honours St. Dominic, 
167. Repose of his Popedom, 192. His 
mildness, 193. Urges the Crusade, 194. 
His correspondence with Frederick IL, 197. 
Crowns Frederick, 200. His letter to Frede- 
rick, 207. Arbitrates between Frederick and 
the Lombard League — his death, 209. His 
relations with England, 210. Assumes pro- 
tection of Henry III. of England, 211. His 
claim on English benefices, 214. 

Honorius IV., Pope, iv. 478. 

Honorius, Emperor, his inactivity, i. 85. 
Espouses the cause of Chrysostom, 89. De- 
stroys Stiiicho, 92. His supineness during 
Alaric’s invasions, 95. His rescript against 
Pelagiaaism, 118. 

Hope, on Architecture, vi. 384. 

Ho^'misdas, Pope, supports Vitalianus, i. 
231. Appealed to by Emperor Anastasius, 
288. His embassy to Constantinople, 239. 
His demands, 289. His second embassy, 291. 
Excites subjects of Empire against Anastasius, 
292, Establishes his authority in the East, 

■ 294. . ■ . , , 


Horses sacrificed by Teutons, i. 245. 

Hosivs of Cordova, i. 58, 60. 

Hospitallers, iv. 45. Tlieir opposition to 
Frederick II. in Palestine, 237, 

Hroswitha, vL 317. Her religious come- 
dies, 317. 

Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, death 
of, iv. 6. 

Capet, ii. 408. 

- Hugh of Provence, ii. 380. Marries Ma- 
rozia, 382. Driven out of Rome, 383. His 
palace at Pavia, 384. Conspiracy against, 
386. Is deserted, 386. Retires to Provence 
and dies, 3S7. 

Hugh of Lyons, his letters to Countess 
Matilda, iii. 107. 
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Hitfjo the White, his charges against Gre- 
gory VII., iii. 53. 

Ifumfred, Archbishop of RriTcnna, deposed 
by Pope Leo IX., ii. 454. Dies, 455. 

Simfrey, Norman prince, ii. 461. Con- 
ducts Leo IX. to Rome, 462. 

Hungarians^ ferocity of, ii. 369. Extent 
of their ravages, 369. Re.sist expedition of 
Peter the Hermit, hi. 140. 

occupied by Magyars, h. 370. 
Conversion of, 455. Affairs of, iv. 42. The 
Master of, 398, 

Hum, terrors of their invasion, i. 199. 

Huss, John, arrives at Constance, vi. 6. 
Previous history of, 9. Rector of university 
of Prague, 11. His reception at Constance, 
14. imprisoned, 15. Abandoned by Em- 
peror, 21. His doctrine, 41. Is urged to 
recant, 42. Interrogation of, 43. Brought 
before Council, 44. Charges against, 44. 
His boldness, 45. Refuses to retract, 47. 
His writings burned, 51. Degradation of, 51. 
Execution of, 52. Was a martyr to the hier- 
archy, 53. Severe treatment of, 58. 

Himite war, vi. 83. Atrocity of, 84. 

Hussites, their successes, vi. 86, Invade 
Germany, 88. 

jET^/mns, Latin, vi. 311. 

Hypatia murdered by partisans of Cyril, 
i. 140. 


I, X 

Jacob dc Mies, his opinions about adminis- 
tration of Cup to Laity, vi. 43. Condemned 
by Council of Constance, 49. 

Jacopone da Todi, Franciscan poet, iv. 495. 
Verses against Boniface VIIL, v. 67, 

Jago, St, of Gompostella, vi. 245. 

James I. of Arragon, prisoner to Simon de 
Montfort, iv. 138. Subjection of to Clement 
IV., 431. 

James, King of Sicily, iv, 477. Succeeds 
to throne of Arragon, 482. Makes treaty 
With Angevines, v. 13. 

Jane of Burgundy, v. 240. 

Iceland, Innocent III.’s letter to Bishops 
of, iv. 41. 

' Icmioclasni, begun by Leo the Isaurian, 
ii. 87. Nature of controversy, 88. Was 
premature, 89. Important points involved 
in, 90. Causes tumults at Constantinople, 
98. Condemned by second Council of. Nicea, 
126. Suppressed, 131. Revived by Theo- 
philus, 137. Abhorrence of in the West, 144. 
Enjoined by edict at Ravenna, 146. Directed 
against statues, 412. 

Idolatry alleged against Templars, v. 183. 
Against Boniface VIlL, 216. 

Jean Petit asserts legality of murder, tL 59, 
Jerome denounces vices of Roman Church, 
i. 68. liis iiifluenco over noble ladies, 70, 


Author of the Vulgate, 71. Retires from 
Rome, 72. His account of the sack of Rome, 
97. Resists Felagiiis, 106. Persecuted by 
Pelagians, 107. 

Jerome of Prague joins Huss at Constan(.>e, 
vi. 40. His imprisonment and cetractation’ 
55. Recants bis recantation— his condemna- 
tion, 56. His courage and execution, 57. 

Jerusalem, Clmvch of, always subordinate, 
i. 81. Violent quarrels at, 212. Besieged 
by Mohammedans, 481. Capitulates, 482. 
Gaptm'e of by Crusaders, iii. 138. Loss of, 
424. Yielded by treaty to Frederick IL, iv! 
244. 

Jews at Alexandria, i. 137-139. Protected 
by Theodoric, 296. Of Arabia, their strife 
with Mohammed, 462. Their rudeness, 466. 
Persecution of in France, iii. 127. Massacred 
by Crusaders, 149. Protected by Henry IV., 
163. Protected by S. Bernard, 291. Plun- 
dered by King Philip, v. 42, 131. Perse- 
cuted by French peasantry, 280. 

Ignatius, martyrdom of, a. 26. 

Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, ii. 

278. Banished by Emperor Michael IIL, 

279. His sufferings, 27^ Appears before 
Papal legates — persecution of, 281. His 
restoration and death, 287. 

Ignorance, religious, of lower orders, iv. 
154. 

IllyriGum, church of, subject to that of 
Rome, i. 18. i 

Images, alleged miracles in defence of, ii. 
98. Precedents for, vi. 412. 

Image-worship, ii. 90. Edict against, 96. 
Condemned by Council of Constantinople, 
111. Measures of Theophilus against, 137. 
Restored by Theodora, 139. Prevails in 
Italy, 144. Condemned in Western empire, 
270. 

‘ Imitation of Christ,* vi. 303. lutiuence 
of, 304. Not sacerdotal, 305. Remarkable 
omission in, 306. 

Immaculate Conception, vi. 241. 
Immunities of clergy, iii. 344. Abolished 
by Council of Clarendon, 349. Becket tlie 
martyr of, 408. Resisted bv Edward L, 
V. 480. 

,, Indulgences, vi. 254. Sale of, v. 506; 
vi. 436. In Bohemia, 12. 

Infanticide, laws of Justinian against, i. 
347. 

Ingeburga of Denmark, married to Philip 
Augustus, iv. 492. Incurs his aversion, 492. 
Imprisoned, 498. Reinstated, 500. Ne- 
glected, 503. 

Innocent I., Pope, i. 83. Asserts Roman 
supremacy, 84. His dominion over the 
western church(‘s, 86. Supports Chrysostom, 
87. Present at first siege of Rome by Alaric; 
94. Embraces opinions of Augustine, 113. 
: Pronounces against Pelagius, 114. His death; 
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Innocent ll.j in. 220. His contest with 
Aiiacletus, 221. Supported by transalpine 
sovereigns, 221. Eetires to France, 231. 
At Rheims — ruled by S. Bernard, 232. Visits 
Clairvaiix — acknowledged by sovereigns, 233. 
Advances to Rome, 234. At Pisa, ,235. 
Holds Lateran Council, 236. His wars, 238. 
Condemns Abelard, 265. Insurrection against 
in Rome, 281. His death, 282. 

Innocent III., iii. 441. Elected Pope, 443. 
His policy, 446 ; and administration, 446. 
His wars in Italy, 447, 448. War with 
Markwald of Anweiler, 451. Establishes 
power in Italy, 452. His claims on kingdom 
of Naples, 453. Guardian of Frederick 11., 
453. Engages Walter of Brienne, 457. 
Fosters strife in Germany, 464. His demands 
on Philip the Hohenstaufen, 464. His policy 
in Germany, 467, 469. Address to German 
envoys, 469. His * Beliheration,’ 471. De- 
clares Otlio emperor, 475. Forced to ac- 
knowledge Philip, 481. Crowns Otho IV., 
483. His quarrel with Otho, 484, 485. Sup- 
ports Frederick II., 486. Forbids divorce of 
Philip Augustus, 494. Mediates between 
Philip and Richard of England, 495. Places 
France under Interdict, 495. Compels restor- 
ation of Ingeburga, 500. His alliance with 
Richard I., iv. 1. His laxity in King JohiPs 
divorce, 2. Quarrels with King John, 6. 
Appoints Stephen Langton Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 8. Places England under Inter- 
dict, 11. Excommunicates John, 13. De- 
clares his deposition, 15. Obteins surrender 
of England, 18. His commanding position, 
19. Takes part with King John— -rebukes 
Langton and the barons, 28. Condemns 
Magna Charta, 27. Excommunicates barons, 
29. Excommunicates Philip Augustus, 32. 
His death, 32. His measures in Spain, 35. 
Condemns marriage of Alfonso of Leon — 
threatens Leon and Castile with Interdict, 
36. Crowns Pedro of Arragon, 40. Re- 
ceives fealty of Arragon, 40. His policy 
towards Bohemia, Denmark, and Hungary, 
41, 42. Urges the crusade, 46. Requires 
contributions, 47. Fails to rouse zeal, 49. 
Prohibits commerce with Saracens, 54. Re- 
ceives Alexius Comnenus, 58. Forbids ex- 
pedition to Zara, 59. Condemns expedition 
to Constantinople, 64. Receives addresses of 
Baldwin and the Venetians, 71, 72. His 
answers, 73. Sends Cardinal Benedict legate 
to Constantinople, 77. Recommends tolera- 
tion of Greeks, 79. Mediates between Fmnks 
and Bulgarians, 80. Seeming peace of his 
Popedom, 87. His measures against heretics 
in south of France, 109. His letter to Count 
ILaymond, 115. Commands crusade against 
Provence, 116. His crafty conduct, 120, 
127. Receives Rajnnond at Rome, 128. His 
hesitation, 137. Holds Lateran Council, 141. 
Dispute before him, 143. Overborne by 


violence of prelates, 145. Shows favour to 
young Raymond of Toulouse, 145. His death, 
147. His reception of St. Francis, 174. His 
character, 186. Sanctions Dominican and 
Franciscan orders, 189. Review of his ponti- 
ficate, 186-189. 

Innocent IV., iv. 315, His correspondence 
with Frederick II,, 316. Enters Rome, 318. 
Negotiates with Emperor, 318. His flight 
to Genoa, 320. To Lyons, 321. Excom- 
municates Emperor, 322. Ofiers to visit 
England, 323. His insecurity at Lyons, 324, 
Gifts to, from French prelates, 324. At 
Council of Lyons, 325. His address, 326. 
Declares deposition of Emperor, 329. Claims 
temporal authority, 332. His ci’usade against 
Emperor, 333. Rejects mediation of Louis 
of France, 385. Attempts to raise Germany, 
336. Declares Henry of Thuringia Emperor, 

339. Makes William of Holland Emperor, 

340. His conduct after Frederick’s death, 
349. Confers crown of Naples on Prince 
Edmund of England, 352. Aims afe possession 
of Naples, 356. Manfred’s submission to, 
358. His entry into Naples, 358. Offers 
realm to Charles of xknjou — his death j 359. 
Visions regarding, 360. Resisted by Robert 
Grostdte, .364. His indifference to crusade of 
St. Louis, 374. His bull subjecting Mendi- 
cant Orders, 465. 

Innocent V., iv. 451. 

Innocent VI., v. 376. His tranquil Pa- 
pacy, 377. Acquiesces in Golden Bull, 378. 
His death, 381. 

Innocent VIL, v. 441, His flight from 
Rome, and return, 443. Death of, 443. 

* Innocents, Massacre of,’ a mystery, vi. 
313. 

founded, iv. 150. Of Toulouse, 
379. Form of procedure In, 380. Placed 
under Friar Preachers, 381. Rebellion 
against, 381. In France — condemned by 
Philip the Fair, v. 93. On Franciscan 
heretics, 273. 

Inquisitor in -France, examines Templars, 

V. 130. 

Inquisitors murdered, iv. 382. Expelled 
from Parma, v. 262. 

Institutes of Charlemagne, ii. 228. 

Institutes of Justmian, make no mention 
of Christianity, i. 337. 

Insurrections, religious, iv. 398. 

JwMffoiaa/ movements, iii. 239; iv. 156. 

Interdict at Rome, iii. 299. Commanded 
by Becket, 389. In France, 495. Terror of, 
496. Raised, 500. In England, iv. 11. Effects 
of, 11. In Germany, v. 321. Force of, vi. 
191. Disused, 445. 

Investiture, iii. 42. Lay, forbidden l)y 
Gregory VH., 43. 8ettled by Henry V. and 
Pope Paschal IL, 182. iSettled by concordat 
of Worms, 215. Question of in England, 
326. 
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Joachim, Abbot, Ms ‘ Eternal Gospel/- — 
propbecies, v. *254, 

Joanna of Naples, r, 339. Appeals to 1 
Rienzi, 354. ^ 

Joanna 11. of Naples, ber conduct to rival \ 
Popes, V. 411. Is put to deatli, 413. ‘ 

/o5, book of, Gregory tbe Great on, i. 406. . 

JohamiUiim, Kbig of Biilgaiia, Ins victory 
at Adrianople, iv. ho. Pope IniioceuPs let- 
ter AO' — ^iiis. reply, 80. 

JbA», St., knights of, rivals of Templars, 

V. 136. Conquer Rhodes, 138. 

JoHm I., Pope, ambassador to ConsMntino- 
ple, i. 300. His instructions from Theo- 
doric, 300. Results of his mission uncertain, 
301. Imprisonment of, and death, 302. 

John II., i. 313. Receives embassy from 
East, 313. 

John III., reinstates bishops in Gaul, i. 
325. Intercedes with Narses, 326. 

John IIT., ii. 71, 

John Y., ii, 83, 

John YI., ii. 84. 

Vo/m YIL, ii. 84, 

JohnYllL, restores Photius, ii. 288. His 
position, 320. Crowns Charles the Bald 
Emperor, 321. His alarm at Saracens, 322. 
His wm* with Naples, 325. Pays tribute to 
Saracens, 327. Seized by Lambert — flies to 
France, 327. Calls council of Troyes, 328, 
Crowns Louis the Stammerer — his frequent 
excommunications, 329. Adopts Boso, Duke 
of Lombardy, 329. Endeavours to assemble 
council at Pavia, 330. Excommunicates 
Anspert, Archbishop of Milan, 330. Crowns 
Charles the Fat Emperor, 331. Proposes to 
massacre the Saracens, 332, Writes to 
Charles the Fat — his death, 333. Con- 
spiracy against, 333. 

John IX., ii. 342, 

John X., the paramour of Theodoin, ii. 376. 
Translated from Ravenna, 377. Foiins league 
against Sai'acens — crowns Berengar, 378. De- 
feats the Saracens — his contest with Marozia, 
379. His imprisonment and death, 381. 

Johi XL, son of Mai’ozia, ii. 381. Impri- 
soned by Alberic, 383. His death, 384. 

John XII., ii. 387. Crowns Otlio I., 389. 
His treachery, 390. Flies from Rome, 391. 
Cited to appear — refuses, 392. His return 
to Rome, and death, 393, 

John XIIL, expelled by Romans, ii. 395. 
Restored by Otho I., 395. 

John XIV., imprisoned by Bonifazio — Ms 
death, ii. 397. 

JoJm XY., ii. 398. 

Jo7m XYI, See Philagathus. 

John XVII., ii, 420. 

John XYIIL, ii. 420. 

Jo7m XIX., crowns Henry III., ii,;423. 
John XXL, iv. 451. Stories regarding 
Ms death, 452. 

Johin XXII., election of, v. 247. ‘ Ws pro- • 


vious history, 247. Establishes Popcduni at 
Avignon — appoints Gardinals, 249. Hig 
briefs to French King, 250. His belief in 
magic, 251. His avarice, 270. Persecutes 
Spiritualists, 272. Bull against Franciscans 
275. His Italian polic 3 q 284. League with 
Robert of Naples, 285. Process against 
Louis of Bavaria, 288. Excommunicates 
Galeazzo Visconti, 289 ; and Louis, 290. 
His league wuth Charles the Fair, 291. 
His deposition declared, 305. Commands 
prayers in Ms behalf, 310. Reconciled with 
the Visconti, 310, Death of his enemies, 
311. Accused of heresy, 314. His estrange- 
ment from French King, 317. His recanta- 
tion and death, 317. His wealth and ve- 
nality, 318. l4is chai'acter, 319. 

Jo/m XXIII. (Balthasar Cossa), at Pisa, v. 
460. Character of, 466. Previous history, 
466. Legate at Bologna, 467. His election, 
468. Quarrel with Ladislaus of Naples, 
472. Consents to CounciL 475. His inter- 
view with Sigismimd, 476. His journey to 
Constance, vi. 4. His policy, 7. His recep- 
tion of Huss, 14. Plis supremacy in the 
Council, 16. Threatening signs against, 21. 
His cession demanded, 23. Charges against, 
25. Promises to abdicate, 26. Demands 
upon, 27. Interview with Sigismund, ,30. 
Flight, 31. Letter to Council, 33, At 
Schaffhausen — his complaints, 34, His con- 
duct and weakness, 35. At Fribourg, 37. 
Surrenders, 39. His imprisonment, 39. Le- 
nient ti*eatment of, 58. Submits to Pope 
Martin V., 71. Is named Cardinal — dies at 
Florence, 72. 

John of England, his accession, iv. 2. 
Divoi’ces his wife and marries Isabella, 3. 
War with Philip Augustus — flies to Eng- 
land, 5. His loss of Normandy, 6. His 
quarrel with Innocent III., 6. Oppresses 
clergy, 12. Excommunicated, 13. His folly 
and profligacy, 14, Declared deposed, 14. 
Collects forces, 15. His desperation — threat- 
ens to embrace Mohammedanism, 16. His 
weakness, 17. Submits to Papal Legate, 17. 
Sun*enders England to Pope, 18. His ab- 
solution, 22. Second sun'ender of tbe realm, 
24, Conciliates the clergy, 25. Supported 
by Pope, 26. Signs Magna Charta, 27. 
Released from oath by Pope, 28. His war 
with Barons, 29. Death and character, 32. 
His surrender of realm declared void by 
Parliament, v. 495. 

John Taiajas, i. 218. 

John, Bishop of Antioch, attempts to ap- 
pease Nestorian strife, i. 145. At Council of 
Ephesus, 155. Resists Cyril and Memnon, 
156. Flisleague with Cyril, 164. Alienates 
his own supporters, 1G4. ^ Enforces their 
submission, 165. 

John, Imperial Commissary at Ephesus, i. 
. 158. Arrests the contending prelates, 159. 
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Jo/m, Bishop of Alexandria, i. 227. 

John of Cappadocia, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, his ambition, i. 293. Universal 
Bishop, 420. 

John of Damascus, his origin, ii. 105. 
Writes against Iconoclasm, lOG. His three 
orations, 107. 

John, Archbishop of Ravenna, resists Nico- 
las I., ii. 289. Forced to submit, 290. 

John Crescentius, Patrician of Rome, ii. 
421. 

John of Salisbury, friend of Becket, iii. 
337 j vi. 264. His advice to Becket, iii. 
367. At Canterbury, 403. 

John of Oxford, ambassador at Wurzburg, 

iii. 368. Excommunicated by Becket, 371. 
His intrigues at Rome, 375. At Benevento, 
392. Reinstates Becket, 398. 

John, King of Jerusalem, in the West, iv. 
204. His quarrel with Frederick H., 205. 
John, Prince of Naples, v. 229. 

John of Bohemia invades Italy, v. 313, 
337. Slain at Crecy, 338. 

Joinville, Seneschal of St. Louis, iv. 377. 
Jolante, of Jerusalem, marries Frederick 
JI., iv. 205. Her death, 224. 

Iona, ii. 13. 

Joppa occupied by Frederick IT., iv. 239. 
Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, his 
vanity, vi. 170. His reception at Ferrara, 
113. Indignities to, 115. His death, 125. 

Ireland, papal grant of to Henry IL, iii. 
298. Examination of Templars in, v. 194. 

Irenoius, Bishop of Vienne, appeases strife 
about Easter, i. 34. 

Irene, ii. 120. Empress, 122. Favours 
image-worship, 122. Summons Council at 
Nicea, 124, Her intrigues against hez' son, 
129. Seizes and blinds him, 130. 

Irish founders of monasteries, ii. 53. 
Jrwun-Saule, a Saxon idol, destroyed by 
Charlemagne, ii. 219. 

Iron age of Christianity, ii. 373. 

Isaac Angelas, Eastern emperor, iv. 58, 
Isabella of England, Empi'ess, iv. 280, 
Isidore of Pelusinm, i, 163. 

Isidoj'e of Rossano, vi. 147. 

Islip, Simon, Archbishop, founds Cantez*- 
bury Hall, v. 490. 

Italian clergy in England, iv. 213, 364. 
Popular threats against, 215. 

Italian defenders of Boniface VIII., v. 
209. 

Italian houses of Papal origin, vi. 435. 
Italian language at Court of Fredexdck II., 

iv. 268. Of Boccaccio, vi. 338. 

Italian nobles, lawlessness of, ii. 323. 
Italian politics, v. 284, (Time of Nicolas 

V.), vi. 169. 

Italian prelates, ii. 384. ■> Decline of their 
power, vi. 214. 

Italian schoolmen, vi. 273. 

Italy under the Ostrogoths, i. 274. In- 


vaded by Lombards, 326, 399. Papal policy 
fatal to, 327. Monasticism in, 385. Weak- 
ened by Byzantine conquest, 400, OveiTun 
by Lombards, 423. Invaded by Saracens, ii. 
274. State of (10th century), 370. South- 
ern state of (11th century), 459. Northern, 
violent contests in, 511. Climate of, fatal to 
German popes, iii. 8. Married clergy in, 16. 
State of, at accession of Innocent HI., 449. 
Becomes subject to papal power, 451. Strife 
in cities of, iv. 199. State of (13th centuiy), 
206. State of (time of Urban IV.), 415. 
Wars in, 482. Arrest of Templars in, v. 
194. Affairs of (time of Clement V.), 224. 
State of, after death of Henry of Luxemburg, 
233. Defection of from Louis of Bavaria, 
310. State of (time of Urban V.), 383-385 ; 
(Gregory XL), 389. Antipapal league in, 
390. State of in papal schism, 424. State 
of (Martin V.), vi. 72. Great houses of, 
215. States of, under princes, 435. 

‘ Itinerary of the soul to God/ vi. 287. 

Jubilee (a.d. 1300), v. 62. Pilgrims to, 
63. Every fiftieth year, 332, 345. Its 
celebration, 366. Irregular, proclaimed by 
Urban VI., 420. Held by Bonifree IX., 
431. Numerous attendance at (a.d. 1450), 
170. 

Judaism, its hold at Rome, i. 31, 33. 
Displayed in the Clementina, 31. 

Judgment, Last, Golias on, vi. 324. 

Judith, second wife of Louis the Pious, ii. 
253. Accused of adultery, 258. Compelled 
to become a nun, 259. Declared innocent, 
260. A prisoner, 264. Restored to her 
husband, 268. Reconciles Louis to Lotbair, 
269. 

Julian, Emperor, i. 64. 

JuUanus, Bishop of Eclana, founder of 
Semi-Pelagianism, i. 119. His bistoi'y — de- 
posed by Pope Zosimus, 119, 120. Exile 
and persecution of, 121. Last years and 
death, 122. 

Julms h, Pope, i. 59, 60. 

Jurisprudence, Christian, i. 329, 330. 

Jurisprudence, Ecclesiastical, i. 373. 

Justin, Emperor, his ignorance, i. 292. 
Adheres to Chalcedonian council — closes the 
forty years’ schism, 2 93 . Persecutes Arians, 
300. 

Justin IL supersedes Narses, i. 326. 

Justinian, i-evives greatness of Rome, i. 
307. Character of— subservience to Empress 
Theodora, 308. Wars, 309. Plis conquest 
of Africa, 311. Intercourse with Italy, 312, 
314, Hiscoiiquest of Italy, 315. His theo- 
logical interfei'cnce, 318. Disputes with 
Pope Vigilius, 320-322. Buildings of, vi. 
387. 

Justinian^s code, i. 333; vi. 388. Was 
Christian, i. 333. Asserts orthodoxy — re- 
gulations for clergy, 333. Bishops, 335. 
Monasteries, 335. 
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^Tustinum^s Iiistitutes, purely Roman, i. 
336. Silence about Christianity, 337. On 
Slavery, 337. On Parental Power, 340, 346. 
On Marriage, 340. On Concubinage, 346. 
Infanticide, 347. Heresy, 352. 

Justinian 11., Emperor, deposed, ii. 84; 
and restored, 84. 

Justinkm, nephew of Justin, assassinates 
Yitalianus, i. 293. 

Juvenalis j Bkho^ of Jerusalem,!. 151. 


K. 

J{ameel, Sultan of Egypt, negotiates with 
Frederick II., iv. 226. His policy in Syria, 
240. His treaty with Frederick, 243. 
JCempis, h, Thomas, vi. 304. 

Ji haled f his victory over Moseilama, i. 
477. ^ ^ ■■ 

Khoosroo, King of Persia, rejects Islamism, 

i. 472. Defeated by Heraciius, 473. 

Kings in Western Europe become monks, 

ii. 168. 

/a«of, ii. 43. 

Km of peace, hi. 390. 

Knighthood, iii. 152. Religious cere- 
monies of, 152. 

knights, t\\Q. four, of Henry IL, hi. 401. 
Tbeir altercation with Becket, 402. Murder 
him, 404. Their fate, 406, 

Ko 7 'a 7 i, doubts of its authenticity, i. 455. 
Becomes intolerant to Jews, 464. Com- 
mands war against unbelievers, 469. (See 
Mohammedanism.) 

Koreishites, the tribe of Mohammed, i, 
45S. Persecute him, 459. 


Ii. 

ZadisJaus, King of Naples, his policy at 
Rome, v. 442. Repulsed from Rome, 443. 
Second attempt, 445. His influence over 
Gregory XII., 447. In Rome, 447. Pro- 
tects Gregory XIL, 464. Occupies Rome, 
465. Defeated at Rocca Secca, 470. His 
treaty with John XXIII., 471. Plunders 
Rome, 473. His death, 477. 

Lambert, Duke of Spoleto, plunders Rome, 
ii. 324. Assists John VIIL against Naples, 
325. His violence to the Pope, 327. 

Lambert, son of Guido, claims kingdom of 
Italy, ii. 339. 

Duke of Tuscany, ii. 382. Seized 
and blinded by Hugh of Provence, 383. 
of Hertzfield, vi. 326. 

Landowners^ ecclesiastical, vi. 198. 

JjanfremG opposes Berengar, h. 450, At 
Bee, 322. Made Primate of England, 323. 
His death, 325. 

Langliind, supposed author of Piers Hough- 
maiPs Vision, vi. 356. , , 


Jjamfton, Simon, Archbishop of York iv 
30. / ’ 

Langton, Stephen, made Archbishop of 
Canterbury by Pope, iv. 9. Rejected by 
King John, 10. Heads Barons’ party, 22. 
Resists Papal Legate, 24. His conduct in 
contest with Barons, 27. At Rome, 30, 
Supports Dominicans, 168. 

Languages, new, favour religious move- 
ment, iv. 157. Modern, vi. 328, 439. 
English, 328. Italian, 331. Romance and 
Teutonic, 347. 

, Langue d’Oil, vi. 344. 

Languedoc, heresies in, iv. 106, Manners 
of, 107. State ot; 108. 

of Milan, ii. 483. 

Lapsi, controversy about at Carthage, i. 
47. At Rome, 47. Spanish Bishops amono- 
the, 52. 

Lateran Council (Second), ii. 474. Set- 
tles Papal elections, 474. Condemns Eeren- 
gar of Tours, 470. (Third), scene at, iii, 
55, 216. Under Innocent II., 236. De- 
crees of, 237, 238. Condemns Arnold of 
Brescia, 278. (Fourth), iv. 140. Secret 
history of, 141. 

I^atin Christendom, churches in, vi. 381. 
Latin Christianity compared with Greek, 
i. 5, 6. Its main controversy, that of grace 
and free will, 7. Its Imperial character, 7. 
Its centre the Roman PontiBcate, 18. Unity 
of its history, 18. Epochs in its history, 
19-22. Arose in Africa, 28. Tertullian, its 
first gi-eat writer, 29. Cyprian, its parent, 
45. Unity of, gradually established, 51. 
Its dominion arose away from Rome, 75. 
Was anti-Pelagian — its tendency to predesti- 
narianism, 110; . and to sacerdotalism, 110. 
Indifferent to Eastern disputes, 130. Its 
three great Fathers — its two first founders, 
206. Germany converted to, ii. 63. At 
Constantinople, iv. 67. Weakness of, 154. 
Culminates, vi. 164. Its appointed work, 
164.- Learned age of, 182. Its strength 
and vitality, 223. Influence of, in France, 
341. Secession from, 440^ Authority of 
weakened, 441. Its enduring power, 443. 
Its strength and weakness, 444. Its intole- 
rance— objectiveness of, 445. Tendencies of, 
446. 

Latin Church, separation of from Greek, 

i. 50, In Constantinople, iv. 78. Jealousies 
in, 79. 

Latin Empire. See Empire. 

Latin language, prevalence of in Western 
Church, i. 7, 376. Use of in the Church, 

ii. 351. Universal language, vi. 206. Main- 
, tained by Christianity, 258. Has discharged 

its mission, 328. Late, barbarism of, 334. 
, Religious terms in, 348. Disuse of, 439. 
Latin monasticism, energy of, 5. 6. 

race retains its hold. on Church, i. 
241. Nations descended from, vi. 444. 
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Zaurentms, rival of Symmachus for Pa- 
pacy, i. 237. Kejeeted by Tlieodoric, 284. 
Excites tumults at Rome, 285. 

LcmreniiuSf Bishop, succeeds Augustine at 
Canterbury, ii. 9. 

Lavaur, capture of — cruelties on the cap- 
tives, iv, 135. 

ZaWf three systems of, i. 332. Supre- 
macy of, IV. 260. 

Zaws of Theodoric and Atlialaric, i. 354. 
Ostrogothic, 354. Lombard, 355. Bur- 
gundian and Visigoth, 356. Salic, 356. 
Against heretics, iv, 261. 

Zawyers, French, v, 31, 78. Biassed 
against Templars, 197. 

becomes independent of Church, 

vi.'438.;:/ 

A preaches to the Saxons, ii. 217. 

ZegateSj preachers of crusade, ii, 182. At 
Besan^oii, iii. 306. Of Alexander III., 
Becket’s appearance before, 378. Meet 
Henry II., 379. Their inhibition against 
Becket, 380. In Germany, iv. 475. Their 
contest with Provencal heresy, 110. Their 
demands on Count Raymond, 131. In Eng- 
land, 212, 214. Peaceful character of, vi. 
208. 

Zegcccies to the Roman Church, i. 68. 

JjegendSf growth of, and importance, i. 
434. Were not mere frauds, 443. Of 
Saints, vi. 246. Popular, Latinised, 309. 
Represented in action, 316. 

Zegmno, battle of, iii. 416. 

Zeicester, Wycliffisra at, vi. 521. 

Zeo L, Pope, the Great, his preaching, i. 
28. His pontificate and greatness, 167. His 
early distinction and election, 168. Preaches 
on Roman supi’emacy, 169. Character of 
his sei’inons, 170. Denounces Manicheans, 
171. His contest with Hilanus, Bishop of 
Arles, 181. , His letter to Bishops of Vienne, 
182. His authority upheld by Valentinian 
HI., 182. Appealed to in Eutychian ques- 
tion, 189. His letter to Flavianns against 
Eutyches, 191. Rejects sentence of Ephesian 
Synod, 193. His letter read at Chaicedon, 
195. His adulation of Eastern Emperors-— 
ambassador to Attila, 199. Success of his 
embassy, 201. Goes to meet Genseric, 203. 
His death, 206. 

Zeo IL, ii. 82. 

I.eo II L, ii. 202. Attempt to mutilate — * 
his visit to Charlemagne, 203. Clears him- 
self of charges, 205. Crowns Charlemagne 
emperor, 205. His alliance with Charle- 
magne, 207. His magnificence, 243. His 
danger from insurrection, 244, His death, 
248. 

Zeo IV., ii. 274. Strengthens Roman 
fortifications, 275. 

Zeo V,, ii. 373. 

Zeo VlII., made Pope by Otho L, ii, 393. 
Dies, 394. 


Zeo IX, (Bruno), Bishop of Toul— his 
piety, ii. 433, His pilgrimage to Rome, 433. 
His election and reforms, 434. Visitation 
beyond the Alps, 437. His visions, 439. 
Visits France, 439. Consecrates St. Remits 
church, holds council of Rheims, 440. At 
Mentz, 443. Returns to Rome, 444. Holds 
council at Vercelli, 451. Second transalpine 
journey, 453. At Toul, 453. His third 
journey, 455. His mediation in Hungarian 
war rejected, 456. Meets Henry Hi. at 
Worms, 456. Marches against Hormans, 
458. Letter to Eastern Emperor, 460. 
Defeated, 461. His detention and penance, 
462. His return to Rome, 462. Death and 
sanctity, 463. 

Zeo the Thracian, Empei*or, i, 215. 

Zeo the Isauriaii, early history of, ii. 95. 
Saves Constantinople — persecutes Jews and 
heretics, 96. Edicts of against image-wor- 
ship, 96, 98. Suppresses tumult, 99. Re- 
sisted by Pope and clergy, 100. His mea- 
sures against Gregory 11., 150. Expedition 
to Italy — shipwrecked, 152, 

Zeo IV., Emperor, ii. 120, 121. 

Zeo the Armenian, his victories, ii. 131. 
Proscribes innage-worship, 133. Murdered 
by conspirators, 134. 

Zeodegar (St. Leger), Bishop of Autun, ii. 
159. His death, 161. 

Zeo7i^ affairs of, iv. 35. Threatened with 
Interdict, 36. 

Leonine city, ii. 275 ; vi. 184. 

Ijeopold, Imperial Archbishop of Mentz, 
iii, 477. 

Zeopoid of Austria, v. 292. His death, 
296. 

Zeovigildf Arian Iviiig of Spain, i, 416. 

Zepm^ battle of, vi. 101. 

Lepers, persecution of, v. 280. 

revival of, vi. 436, 437, 

Liherius, Pope, his contest w’ith Constan- 
tins, i. 60. His exile, 62. Restored, 63. 
Tumults at his death, 64. 

Zihxirg, Vatican, vi. 180, 184. 

Lies, Field of, ii. 263. 

Limousin Cardinals, v, 398. 

Lincoln, battle of* iv. 212. Parliament of, 
V. 69. 

Zindisfm'ne, bishopric of, founded, ii, 14. 

Literatm'e, Christian, vi. 258. 

Liuipold, Archbishop of Mentz, ii- 457. 
Insults Leo JX., 458. 

Liuiprand, King of Lombards, ii. 145- 
Takes Ravenna, 146. Marches to Rome, 
148. Quarrels with Gregoiy 111., 153. 
His interview with Pope -Zacharias, 166, 
Grants peace, 167. Attacks the Exarchate, 
167, Abandons his conquests, 168. His 
death, 170- 

Ziuiprand, ii. 380. Attends Otho I. to 
Rome, 392, Ambassador at Constantinople, 
395. 
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Zoh, identified with Satan, ri. 234. 

Lollards, y. 520. Their petition to Par- 
hanient, 522. Statute against, 524. Mea- 
sures of Henry V. against, 532. 

Lombard laws, i. 355, 370. League, iv. 
206, 208. Republics, 277. Architecture, 
vi. 397. 

Lombards invade Italy, i. 323, 399. Their 
barbarity and, Arianism, 399. Their ferocity, 
423. Overrun Italy, 423. Converted from 
Arianism, 427. Powerful kingdom of, ii. 
145. Detested by Popes, 145. Their dis- 
union, 184. Rise against Frederick Bar- 
barossa, iii. 415. Gain victory at Legnano, 
416. Dissatisfied with truce of Venice, 417. 
Make treaty of Constance, 421. Wars of 
with Frederick II., iv. 220. Support King 
Henry’s rebellion, 280. Defeated at Corte 
Kuova, 283. 

Lombardy j Iron Crovm of, ii. 481 ; v. 2*26. 
Pacification of by Gregory X., iv. 445. 
Churches of, vi. 389. 

Lomenie, Viscount, process against for 
wealth of Clement V., v. 270. 

Lofidon, bishopric of, ii. 9, 17. Adheres to 
barons’ party — citizens of, escommmiicated, 
iv. 31. Populace of supports Wyclifie, vi. 
503. Lollardism of, 521. 

Loria, Roger, his naval victory over An- 
gevines, iv. 477. Revolts against Frederick 
of Arragon, v. 1 6 . Alleged conversation with 
Boniface VIII., 214. 

Lothcdr, Emperor, ii. 272. 

Lothair, King of Italy, ii. 252. At Rome, 
255, 256. Asserts imperial supremacy, 256. 
His rebellion, 259, 263. Emperoi-, 272, 
Picture of his homage, iii. 307. 

Lotliair II., King of Lorraine, ii. 293, 
Divorces his queen Theutberga, 294. Mar- 
ries Waldrada, 295. His submission to 
ISTicolas L, 298. Compelled to reinstate 
T heutberga, 300. At Rome, 311. Flis death, 
312. 

IMliair, son of Hugh of Provence — King 
of Italy — ^his death, ii. 387. 

Lothair the Saxon, Emperor, iii. 220, 
Supports Innocent IL, 222. Conducts him 
to Rome, 234. Crowned at Rome, 234. 
Returns to Germany, 235. Conquers South 
Italy, 235. | 

Lonis the Pious, his monkish tastes, ii. 245. | 
His first measures, 245. Holds Diets at ■ 
Aix-Ia-Chapeile, 247, 249. His church laws, 
249. Settles the succession, 250. Puts 
down rebellion of Bernhard, 252. Marries 
Judith, 253. His penance, 254. Decay of 
Iris power, 257. His sons’ rebellion, 258. 
Revolution in his favour, 260. His; sons* 
second rebellion, 263. Deserted by his army, 
264. A prisoner — ^liis penance, 264. Re- 
action in his favour, 267. Reconciled to 
' - Lothair — divides the empire between Lothair 
and Charles (the Bald), 269. His death, .209. 


Louis II., Emperor — ^at Rome— overawed 
by Nicolas L, ii. 296. His claim to crown of 
Lorraine, 312. Is supported by Hadrian II 
312. His death, 320. 

Louis the Stammerer, Iving of France ii 
328. ' ' 

Louis the Fat, ofFrance, complains against 
Henry I. of England, iii. 208. I’rotects In- 
nocent IL, 278. 

Louis Yll., of France (the Young), as- 
sumes the Cross, iii. 290. Receives Pope 
Alexander III., 319. His hostility to Henry 
II., 361. At meeting near Gisors, 379. A*t 
Montmirail, 382. His war with Henry II 
383. 

Louis Vlli, of France, his claim to English 
crown, iv. 31. His crusade in Languedoc, 
140, His second crusade tails, 148. Over- 
runs Languedoc— his death, 149. Deserted 
by English partisans, 211. 

XoiiisIX. (St. Louis), his treaty wdth Ray- 
■mond of Toulouse, iv. 149. His answer to 
Gregory IX., 299. Obtains release of pre- 
lates from Emperor, 312. His cold reception 
of Innocent IV., 321. Attempts to mediate 
with Pope, 335. His minority, 368. His 
austerities, 369. Anecdotes of, 370. His 
virtues, 371. His impartiality in Church 
matters, 372. Determines on a crusade, 372. 
In Cyprus, 374. At Damietta, 375. His 
defeat and captivity, 375. His release, 377. 
Appeals to Henry III. of England for aid, 
377. Deserted by his brothers — returns to 
Europe, 378. Compared with Emperor 
Frederick IL, 379, 383. Escapes being a 
persecutor, 379, 3S3. As a lawgiver, 383, 
On offences of clergy, 384. Enacts Prag- 
matic Sanction, 3S5, 440. Refuses crown of 
Naples, 416. His death, 443, 

Louis le Hutin, King of France, death of, 
v. ■250. , 

Louis of Bavaria, son of Louis the Pious, 
ii, 251. His rebellion, 263. Excluded from 
i share of empire, 269, Unites with Charles 
the Bald, 314. His death, 322. 

Louis of Bavaria, v. 282. His victory at 
Muhidorf, 287. Papal process against, 288. 
His apology, 288. Excommunicated, 290. 
His treaty with Frederick of Austria, 294, 
295. Holds Diet of Spires as Emperor— 
meditates descent on Italy, 296. His wjir of 
writings with John XXII., 297. Declares 
the Pope a heretic, 301. Enters Italy — 
crowned at Milan— his quarrel with Ga- 
leazzo Visconti, 301. Enters Rome, 303. 
His coronation, 304. Declares John XXII. 
deposed, 305. Makes Antipope, 306. Leaves 
Rome, 309. Death of his adherents — seizes 
Pisa, 310. Defection of his followers, 311. 
Seeks reconciliation with Pope, 313. Ne- 
gotiates with Benedict XIL, 321. His 
anxiety for absolution, 321. Seeks alliance 
, with Philip of Valois, 323. Meeting with 
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Edward III,, 3*26. Appoints Edward im- 
perial vicar, 327. His weakness and fear of 
the Pope, 327, Excommunicated by Cle- 
#* ment VI., 333. His vacillation, 334. Ac- 
cepts terms, 334. Deserted by German 
electors, 337. His death, 338, 

Louis, son of Eothair, in Rome, ii, 273. 

Louis of Provence crowned Empeior, ii. 
374. Taken by Berengar and blinded, 375. 

Jrows of Anjou, adopted by Joanna of 
Naples, V. 413. Invades Naples, 413. His 
death, 415. 

Louis of Anjou, King of Sicily, assists 
escape of Benedict XIII., v. 438. Reduces 
Rome, 465. His victoiy at Rocca Secca, 470. 
Returns to Prance, 470. 

Xow Countries, painters of, vi. 433. 
f*' Lucifer, fail of, vi. 235. 

II., Pope, hi. 283. Attacks Rome, 
is killed, 284, 

Lucim III,, Pope, hi. 420. His death, 
421. 

Luna, sacked by Northmen, ii. 357. 

continuance of, i. 211. 

Luxemburg, Henry of. See Henry of 
"•*" Luxemburg. 

Lux&uU, monastery at, ii. 48. 

Luxury of clergy, iii. 273. 

Lyons, Pope Innocent IV. at, iv. 321. 
Council of, 325. Declares Emperor Frede- 
rick II. d^\>,^sed, 329. Second Council of, 
^ ■ 448. Regulates Papal elections, 449. Papal 
coronation at, v. 128. Annexed by Philip 
the Fair, 234. Conclave at, 247. 

Poor Men of. Nee Poor Men. 


Valentinian III., 172, In twelfth century, 
iv. 92. Persecution of, 105. 

Manicheism, iv. 98. Its vitality, 102. 
In the West, 104. Surviv es persecution, 
152. 

Mantua, Council of, 

Memuel, Emperor of Constantinople, in- 
trigues in Italy, hi. 416. 

Marcella, follower of Jerome, i. 70. Her 
sufferings at the taking of Rome, 100. 

MarcelUnus, his apostasy fabulous, i. 53. 

MaroelUnus, St., Cardinal, Papal legate in 
France, v. 98. His failure and return to 
Rome, 101. 

Marcellus, legend about, i. 53. 

Marcia, Ghidstian concubine of Commodus, 
i. 36. 

ifaman marries Pul cheri^^^^^ 193. Suc- 

ceeds her in the Empire, 196. Dies, 215. 

Marigni, Philip de, ia*chbishop of Sens, v, 
177. His summary proceedings against 
Templars, 177. 

Marguerite de la Porette, v. 240. 

Marinus, Pope, ii. 334. 

Mark, St., church of, at Venice, iii. 418 ; 
vi. 389. 

Mark of Ephesus, vi. 121, 123. Resists 
union of Churches, 1 24. 

Markwald of Anweiler, iii. 449. Stripped 
of power by Innocent III., 450. His in- 
trigues in Sicily, 454. His hollow reconci- 
liation with Pope, 456. Excommunicated 
— passes into Sicily, 45 6 . Defeated by Papal 
troops, 457. His league with Walter the 
Chancellor, 458. 

if aro^ta, daughter of Theodora, her vices 
and power at Rome, ii. 379. Her contest 
with Pope John X. — marries Guido Duke 
of Tuscany, 379. Destroys Pope John, 381, 
Raises her son, John XL, 381. Marries 
Hugh of Provence, 382. 

Marriage of clergy. See Clergy. 

Marriage, law of, JustiniaiTs, i. 340. 
Treated as a civil contract — early Roman 
law of, 341. Prohibited degrees of, 341. 
Prohibited with infamous persons, 342. 

Marsilio of Padua, his book ‘ The Defender 
of Peace,* v. 297. His deiinition of the 
Church, 298. Rejects Papal pretensions, - 
299. Councillor of Louis of Bavaria, 333. 

Martin L, Pope, ii. 74. Condemns Mo- 
nothelitism, 76. Arrested by order of Con- 
stans, 76. Taken to Constantinople — cruel 
treatment of — imprisonment, 77 ; and death, 
78. 

Martin IV., his election, iv. 458. His 
measures in French interest, 458. Pro- 
claims crusade against Sicily, 469. Prohibits 
combat at Bordeaux, 474. His exertions 
against Peter of Arragoii, 474, 475. His 
death, 477. 

Mctrtin V. (Otto Colonna), his election at 
Constance, vi. 63, His first act, 64. His 
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Macedonhts, Bishop of Constantinople, i. 
225. His haughtiness to Emperor Anasta- 
sias, 228. Deposed and banished, 229. 

Magic charged against Boniface VIII., v. 
215. Trials for, 261. 

Magna Charta, iv. ,27. Condemned by 
^ Innocent III., 28. 

^ Magna Moralia,* by Gregory the Great, 
i. 406. Extensive acceptation of, 407, 
Magyars in Hungary, ii. 370. 

I Majorian, his ehbrts to restore Rome, i. 

205. His fail, 205. 

Malebranoa, Cardinal, iv. 486. 

Manasseh, Archbishop of Arles, ii. 385. 
Manfred, son of Frederic IL, iv. 345. 
Maintains kingdom of Naples for Conrad, 
351. Assumesregencyof Naples, 357. His 
dissimulation, 357. His revolt and flight, 
359. His victory, 359. Gains Bicily and 
Naples, 386. Is made King, 393. His 
power, 415. Advances on Rome, 419. His 
||^ defeat and death at Benevento, 424. 

T Manicheam, thejr obnoxious doctrines — 
I condemned by Leo the Great, i, 171 j and by 
I VOL. VI. 
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address, 68. Grants separate concordats, 68. 

His departure from Constance, 70. At Flo- 
rence, 71. Generosity to rival Popes, < 3, His 
poverty, 73, In Rome, 73. Strengthens^ 
Hmself in Italy, 74. Condemns Statute of 
Frsemnnire, 75. Summons council at Pavia, 

78. Prorogues it to Sienna, 78 j to Basle— 
dies, 79.'' 

ilfartm, Cistercian Abbot, preaches cru- 
sade, iv. '53, ■ 

MarftJi, St-, 244. , , . „„o 

ifartm, Pope’s Hnncio in England, iv. 333. 
lilartmaf Empress, banished, ii. 73. 
Martyrologies^ the ancient Roman imtrustr- 
worthy, i. 22. 

Martyrs, Franciscan, iv. 177. 

Masses, vi. 203. Sale of, 221, 254. 

‘ Master of Hungary/ the,iv. 398. Leader 
of Shepherd insurgents, 398. In Paris, 399. 
Slain at Bourges, 401. 

Matilda, her war with Stephen, in. 326. 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, a supporter 
of Pope Gregory \^II., hi. 48. Her inter- 
cession for Plenry IV., 72. Her territories 
wasted by Henry IV., 96. Visits Rome, 
108, Continues firm to Papal party, 112, 
^Marries Guelf of Bavaria, 113, Her war 
with Henry IV., 113. Dissension with her 
husband, 119. Swears allegiance to Henry 
V., 180. Her death, 195. 

Matri'immal questions, ii. 293. 

Paris against Franciscans, iv, 

185. ■ 

Maurice, Emperor, letters of Gregory the 
Great to, i. 421, 429. Jealous of Pope, 426, 
430, His law about monastics, 428, De- 
posed by Phocas, 429. Murdered, 431. 

Maur, St., disciple of Benedict, i. 391. 
Founds convents in France, 397 . 

Maximian, Bishop of Constantinople, a 
partisan of Cyril, i. 161. 

Maximin, persecution by, ends discord in 

the Church, i. 45. ^ . -,00 

puts to death Priscillian, 1 , 183. 
Assassinates ValentiniaU" — marries Eudoxia, 
202. Slain, 203, 

Maximus, a monk, opposes Monothelitism, 
ii. 73. His cruel treatment by Constans, 78. 

’ Mecca, sanctity of, i. 459. Mohammed’s 
flight from, 460. Taken by Mohammed, 
462. Becomes his capital, 463. 

Medimval art closed with Nicolas V*, vi. 
434. 

Medical influence, vi. 189. 

Medici, Cosmo de’, vi. 437 , 

Medicine introduced among Arabs, vi. 266, 
•Its connection with philosophy, 266. 
Medina, receives Mohammed, i. 460. , 
Melcliiades, Pope, i. 54, ... 

Melohisedek, example of, quoted, L 2S6. 
Melun, Council of, decrees agaliist ,he 

' > . Bishop of Bphi^n% 


Menmirs, French origin of, vi. 346. 
Menageries of Emperor Frederick II., iv. 
268. 

Mendicant Orders, iv. 154. 

Mendicants hated by clergy, v. 461. In 
England, 488. In universities— attacked by 

Wxr/>lifTp. Subsidies tc. vi. 204. Sr'T>Ar»U 


WycUffe, 488. Subsidies to, vi. 204. School- 
men, 274. Piers Ploughman on, 358. Cul- 
tivate ai't, 429. 

Mendicants. Friars. 

Mentz, Archbishopric of, founded, ii. 58. 
Double election to, iii. 471. 

Mentz, Council of, ii. 443. 

Meromigian kings, polygamy of, and in- 
cestuous maiTiages, i. 269. 

Merton College, vi. 486. Famous members 
of, 487. 

Messina caxntulates to insurgents, iv. 468. ’ 

Besieged by Charles of Anjou, 470. 

Metaphysics and theology, iii. 250; vi. 
261. 

Methodius, Greek missionary, 346, 350. 
Ai’chbishop of Moravia- — ^at Rome, 352. 

Metropolitan Sees under Charlemagne, ii. 
230. 

Michael III., the Drunkard, Eastern Em- 
peror, ii. 278. His con*espondence with 
Pope Nicolas I., 283. His murder, 286. 

Michael the Stammerer, made Emperor by 
a conspiracy, ii. 134. His character, 134. 

1 Middlesex, church property in, vi. 201. 
Milan, Council of, i. 60. Archbishopric 
of, ii. 480. Dissensions in, 483. Tumults 
in, 488. Church of, asserts right of mar- 
riage, 485. Insurrection in against Herlem- 
bald, 510. Disputed bishopric, iii. 196. Secret 
league of with Hadrian IV., 313. Revolt 
against Frederick Barbarossa, 318. Fall of, 
320 . Ruin and restoration of, 411. Heads 
Lombard league, iv. 206. Henry of Luxem- 
burg crowned in, v. 226. Insurrection in, 
227. Claims to dukedom of, vi. 167. Ca- 
thedral, 406. 

Milo, Papal Legate, imposes penance on 
Count Raymond, iv. 121. 

Milton, vi. 235. 

Minerve, siege and cax)ture of, iv. 129. 
Minnesingers, Yi. 354. 
j Minor Friars of St. Francis, iv. 178. 

1 Miracles of St. Benedict, i. 3S8. Of St. 
Dominic, iv. 163. 

Moadhin, Sultan of Damascus, iv. 235. 
His rivalry with Sultan Kameel, 240. 

Modem languages, vi. 439. 

Mohammed, his character and plans a 
problem, i. 454. His early life, 456. His 
call to prophecy, 456. His visions, 457. 
Divine mission, 458. Slow progress, 458. 
Is persecuted, 459. His flight (Hegira)— re- 
ceived at Medina, 460. His advances to the 
Jews, 461, His war with the Jews — con- 
quers Mecca, 462. Unites Arabia, 463. 
His growing intolerance, 464. To Jews, 464. 
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To Cliristians, 465. His imperfect knowledge 
of Judaism and Christianity, 466. Contem- 
plates vast conq^uests — -his letters to kings, 
471. His war with Eomans, 473. His 
illness and death, 475. 

Mokammedanismf appeai’ance of, i. 447. 
Energy of, 450. Its monotheism— -similarity 
to Judaism, 450. Its fanciful tenets, 451, 
452. Was not original, 451. Borrowed 
from Jewish legends, 452. Its four precepts : 
Prayer, Almsgiving, Fasting, Pilgidmage, 453. 
Its articles of faith, 453. l?rogress of, 462. 
Recognises slavery and polygamy, 468. Its 
war against mankind, 469. Demands con- 
version or tribute, 471. Its energy greater 
than that of Christianity, 478. Aggi-essive, 
iii. 148. Averse to phiiosophyi vi, 265, 

Mohammedans not disunited on the Pro- 
phet’s death, 1. 475. Their conquest of 
Syria, 477. Fanaticism of, 479. Take 
Basra, 480. Damascus, 480. Take Jerusa- 
lem, 481. Conquer Persia and Egypt, 483. 
Africa, 484. Causes of their increase, 486. 
Extent of their conquests, 488. Their rapid 
civilisation, 490. Their learning, 490. Ex- 
pansion of their creed, 491. Defeated at 
Tours, ii. 152. Formidable invasion of Gaul, 
163, Permit pilgrimage to Jerusalem under 
restrictions, iii. 126. In Spain defeated at 
Naves de Tolosa, iv. 34. Warfare against, 
85. St. Francis among, 177. Dissensions 
among, 226. Anger of, at cession of Jerusa- 
lem, 247. 

Mohawkas, Governor of Egypt, welcomes 
Mohammedan invaders, i. 484. 

Mohi/, Du, Grand Master of Templars, v. 
139. At Paris, 139. His advice concerning 
the Holy Land, 141. His confession of 
charges, 1 49 . Brought before commissioners, 

165, 167. Misled by William de Plasian, 

166. His character, 200. Brought up for 
sentence, 234. His speech, 235. Burned 
alive, 235. His prophecy — sympathy for, 
236. 

3£olesme, monastery of, its origin, iii. 226. 

^ Itonarohia, de^ Dante^s treatise, v, 231. 

3Io7iarchianism introduced at Rome by 
Praxeas, i. 38. Why called Patripassianism, 
40. 

Mmasteries^ rules of Justinian for, i. 335. 
German, ii. 60. Plundered by gi'eat pre- 
lates, 502. Older, their weath, iii, 224 ; and 
relaxed discipline, 225. Schools of, 246. 

Monastic Orders, union of, vi. 206. Ver- 
sifiers, 309, Amatory poetry, 320. Satiric 
poetry, 322. Historians, 325. Representa- 
tions of Christ, 422. Painters, 429. 

Monasticism, Greek, i. 4. Latin, 6. In 
Rome, 67, 69. Increasing power of, 71- 
Eastern and Western contrasted, 234, Of 
early English Church, ii. 24. Was suited to 
the times, 24. Revivals of, iii. 22, 222. 
The parent of intellectual movements, 239. 


Antagonistic to wealth of clergy, 272. Did 
not instruct the people, iv. 155. 

Monasticism, Western. See Western. 

Money, assessment of crimes foiv i, 354, 
370. 

Mongols invade Europe, iv* 312. Defeated 
by Enzio, 313. 

Monjks, Eastern, i, 186. Turbulence of, 
212. Their influence, 232. Evils of their 
tyranny and fanaticism, 233. Originally 
lay, 377. Law of Maurice about, 428. Re- 
sist Iconoclasm, ii. 115. Persecuted by Con- 
stantine Copronymus, 117. Contest with 
Seculars, ii. 501 ; iii. 21, Numbers of, vi. 192. 
CoiTuption of, 213. 

Momphysitism, i. 210. 

Momthelite controversy, ii. 67. 

Monothelitism, its origin, ii. 67. A com- 
promise with Monophysitism, 69. 

Mmtanism, i. 36. Of Phrygian origin, 
austerity of, 37. Embraced by Tertullian, 
38, 

Montanus, i. 36. 

Monte Casino, Benedict’s convent at, i. 392. 
Besieged by Markwald, iii. 454. 

Montferrat, Marquis of, joins Crusade at 
Zara, iv. 61. His treaty with Alexius, 62. 

Monimirail, meeting at, iii. 382. Broken 
off, 382. 

Monumental sculpture, vi. 416. 

Jforoils of clergy, vi. 213. 

Moravians, convei'sion of, ii. 350. 

Moreale, Fra, v. 380. Executed by Rienzi, 
381. 

Morosini, Thomas, Venetian Patriarch of 
Constantinople, iv. 71. Confirmed by Inno- 
cent III., 74. Arrives at Constantinople — 
the Franks jealous of, 76. 

Morrone, Petei’. See Coslestine V. 

Mortmain, statute of, v. 37, Its objects, 
38, 424. A bulwark against Church, 484 ; 
vi. 197. 

Moreville, Hugh de, iii. 401. 

Mosaics, vi, 420, 424. 

Moseilama^ rival of Mohammed, slain by 
Khaled, i. 477. 

^ Mother oiQod.: vi. 239. 

Movements, intellectual, iii, 239 ; iv. 156, 

Muhldorf, battle of, v. 287. 

Murder of Becket, iii. 404. Its effects, 
405, Legality of, asserted by Jean Petit, vi. 
59. 

Muret, battle of, iv. 138. 

Musk, Church, improved by Gregory the 
Great, i. 411. In Anglo-Saxon church, ii. 
42. 

Mysteries, vi, 313. Dramatic — impres- 
siveness of, 316. Symbolised in Gothic ar- 
chitectm'e, 408. 

Mystery of Innocents, vi. 315. 

Mysticism, iii, 270. 

Mysticism and Scholasticism, vi. 263. In 
Germany, 371, 

2 I 2 
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■■M'aples. in league witb Saracens, ii. 326. 
Frederick II/s Constitution for, iv. 259. 
University of, 267. Claimants to crown of, 
416. Discontent in against French, 432. 
Arrest of. Templars in, v. 154. ■ Rienzi- inter- 
feres in affairs of^ 354. War in, 412. 

Wapofeow, Orsini, Cardinal, his complaint 
to Philip the Fair, v. 246. 

ATirai subdued by Innocent III,, hi. 448. 
Nm^ses, Governor of Italy, i. 325, Dis- 
graced — 'threatens revolt — his death, 326. 
Calls in Lombards, 399. 

Nations, voting by, at Constance, vi. 25. 
Nativity, St. Francis preaches on, iv, 179, 
Navarre, affairs of, iv. 38. 

Naves de Tolosa, battle of, iv. 34. 

Nepotism of Kicolas IIL, iv. 456. Of 
Gregory X., 457. Prevalence of, v. 237, 
427 ; vi. 214. 

Neronian persecution, i. 25. 

Nestorian controversy, narrowness of its 
issue,'!. 132. Referred to Pope Celestine I., 
144. 

Nestortanism promulgated at Constanti- 
nople,!. 134. Resistance to, 135. Proscribed 
by Imperial edict, 165. Its remarkable ex- 
tension in the East, 166. 

Nestoriics, a Syrian, i. 132. His sermons 
at Constantinople, 134. His persecuting 
spirit, 135. Weakness of his position, 142. 
His letter to Pope Celestine L, 144. Con- 
demned by Pope, 144. Strife with his oppo- 
nents, 146, His influence at court, 147. 
Proceedings against at Council of Ephesus, 
154. Retiresto Antioch, 161. Exiled to the 
Oasis — ^his sufierings and death, 164. 

Neuilly, Fulk of. See Fulk. 

Nicea, first Council of, settles the Easter 
question, i-35. Its high authority, 176. Its 
decrees misquoted by Zosimiis, 176. 

Nicea, second Council of, ii. 124. Its pro- 
ceedings, 125 ; and decree in favour of image- 
w'orship, 126. 

Nicean creed, vi. 122. 

Nicephorws, Emperor, ii. 131. 

Nicephoriis Phocas, Eastern Emperor, ii. 
395. 

Nicolas L, Pope, entitled *■ the Great/ ii. 
277. His intervention at Constantinople and 
in France — its results, 277. Sends legates 
to Constantinople, 280. Supports Ignatius 
a^inst Photius, 282. His contest with John 
Bishop of Ravenna, 289. Reduces him to 
submission, 290. Overawes Emperor. Louis 
n., 296. Domineers over French prelates, 
297 ; and over King Lothair, 299. His tri- 
umph and death, 302. His character, 302. 
Sanctions the False Decretals, 303. Hia an- 
swer to Bogoris, 347. . . , . . ^ ^ P,„ 

Nicolas IL, ii. 473. Vests Papal elections 


in Cardinals, 473. His league with Normans 
477. Hisdeath, 479. ,, ’ 

Nicolas III., his designs, iy. 452. Extends 
Papal tendtories, 454. His nepotism, 456; 
and sudden death, 45 7 . His intrigues against 
Charles of Anjou, 464. 

Nicolas IV., iv. 479. Annuls Charles 
the Lame’s smTender of Sicily, 480. His 
death, 483. Persecutor of Roger Bacon, vi 
299. 

Nicolas Y. (Thomas of Sarzana), Papal 
legate at Fi-ankfort, vi. 157. Elected Pope, 
165. His prudent conduct, 165, His cha- 
racter and policy, 169. Holds Jubilee, 170. 
Crowns Frederick III., 174. Suppresses con- 
spiracy, 176. His anxiety, 176. His death, 
178. A patron of letters, 179. Founds 
Vatican Library, 180, Employs translators 
from Greek authors, 181. His design for St. 
Peter’s, 183. Repairs churches and walls of 
Rome, 1 84. His buildings in Romagna, 186. 
His death-bed, 185. His papacy closed medi- 
aeval letters and art, 434. Begins new aara, 
435. Encourages classical learning, 437. 

Nicolas V. (Peter de Corvara), Antipope, 
V. 306. His abjuration, 312. Conbned at 
Avignon — his death, 312. 

Nicolas, Papal legate in England, iv. 23. 
Nicolas of Basle, vi. 37 6. 

Nitria, monks of, i. 139. 

Nobility a ground for Papal dispensations, 
vi. 209. 

* Noble Lesson * of the Waldenses, iv. 101. 
Nobles, English, alarmed by Becket’s pre- 
tensions, iii. 347. 

Nogaret, William of, v. 78, 99. His 
speech against Boniface VIIL, 99. In Italy, 
109. Altercation with Pope at Anagni, 111. 
Excepted from Papal pai-don, 118. His pro- 
test, 129. Demands absolution, 129. His 
services to Philip the Fair, 130. Absolved 
by Clement V., 1 33. Accuses T emplars, 140, 
167. Prosecutes memory of Boniface VIIL, 
h 208. His pleadings, 210, His penance 
218, 

Nominalists and Realists, iii- 247. 

Norbert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, jealous 
of Abelard, iii. 259. 

Norbert, St., Bishop of Utrecht, iv. 96. 
Norman conquest sanctioned by Pope, iii. 
25- Latinising tendency of, vi. 352. 

Norman architecture, vi. 400. Cathe- 
drals, 400. 

Normans in South Italy, ii. 459. Their 
victory over Leo IX., 461. Their league 
with Pope Nicolas II., 477. Sack and bum 
Rome, iii. 99. V assals of Pope, 203. Learned 
churchmen of, 322. In France, vi. 342. 
Become French, 342. In Italy, 343. 

Northampton, Council of, hi. 353, Fines 
Becket, 354. 

Northmen, ravages of, ii. 355. In France 
— in the Mediterranean—- sack Luna, 356, 
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357. In Germany, 358. Their I'eligion, 

358. V ■ 

Worthwnherlmid, kingdom of, ii. 10. Be- 
comes Christian, 11. Falls into heathenism, 
13, Its re-Gonversion, 14, 

Northumbrians accept Cliristianity, ii. 11. 
. 47. 

Novaiianism, its spread and duration, i. 

Novatus o'p^oses Cyprian, i, 46. Adheres 
to Novatian, 47. 


O. , 

^ Obedience^ of rival Popes, v. 452. 

Oblatioits, vi. 203. 

Ockhamy William of, v. 250, 276. His 
antipapal writings, 300. Counsellor of 
Louis of Bavaria, 333. Of Merton College, 
487. A Franciscan, vi. 274, Denies Papal 
authority, 293. His theology, 293; and' 
philosophy, 294. His nominalism, 296. 

Octaman, See John XI I. 

Octavian, Cardinal, Papal Legate, iii. 500. 
At Soissons, 501. 

OdOy Archbishop, his outrage upon King 
Bdwy, iii. 19. 

OdOy Duke of Burgundy, iii. 227. 

Odo of Bayeux, half brother of William 
the Conqueror, iii. 324. 

Odoacer, King of Italy, i. 211. His de- 
cree at election of Pope Felix, 221. Makes 
peace with Theodoric — his death, 274. 

Odiloy abbot of Clugny, iii. 7. 

(Ecumenic councils. See Councils. 

Oldcastie, See Cobham. 

Olwa, John Peter, his prophecies, v, 257. 

Oiympius, favourite of Honorius, ruins 
Stilicho, i. 93. 

Omar, Caliph, takes Jerusalem, i. 481. 

Orcagna, vi. 429. 

Ordeal, i. 371; ii. 294, At Florence, 
513. 

Ordci'S, Mendicant. See Friars. 

Orestes, ’prefect of Alexandria, endeavours 
to maintain peace, i. 138. His hostility to 
Cyril, 139. 

Oriental manners, v. 137. 

Orsini, feuds of at Home, iii. 448, 449. 
House of, iv. 456 ; v. 441, 

Orsini, Cardinal, at Conclave at Rome, v. 
400. His death, 407. 

Osker, Norman chief, ii. 357. 

Ostrogothic kingdom of Italy, i. 274. Its 
decline after Theodoric, 312. Laws, 354. 

Oswald, in Northumberland, invites a 
bishop from Iona, ii. 13. In Wessex, 14. 
His death, 15. 

Oswin murdered by Oswio, ii, 15. 

Oswio, his victory over Penda — his power, 
ii. 16. 

Otfried, vi. 351. 


Otho I., the Great, Emperor —in Italy— 
marries Adelaide, ii. 388. Crowned at 
Rome, 389, John XII.’s plots against, 390. 
Marches against Rome, 391. Quells insui'- 
rection in Rome, 393. His third expedition 
into Italy, 395. His death, 396. 

Otho II., Emperor, prepares war against 
Saracens, dies at Rome, ii. 397. 

Otho III., Emperor, ii. 398. Visits 
Rome, makes Gregory V, Pope— is crowned, 
and returns, 400, 401. Invades Italy — his 
severities, 403. His great designs, 405. 
Enters the tomb of Charlemagne, 406. 
Appoints Gerbert Pope, 416. Visits Rome 
— ^poisoned by Stephania, 417, 

Otho IV. in England, iii. 463. His claim 
to empire, 463. Crowned at Aix-la-Chapelie, 
466, Appeals to Innocent III,, 466.' De- 
clared Emperor by Pope, 474. Proclainied 
by legates, 475. His coronation at Rome, 
483. In Tuscany, 484. Quarrels with In- 
nocent in., 484. Excommunicated, 485. 
Rising against in Germany, 486. Returns 
to Germany, 487. Marries daughter of 
Emperor Philip, 488. Retires before Frede- 
rick II., 489. His penance and death, iv. 
195. 

Otho, Cardinal of St, Nicolas, iii. 376, 

Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, iii. 166, 

Otho of Wittlesbach, murders King Philip, 
iii. 482. 

GMo, Papal legate in England, iv. 214, 
297. 

Otho, Duke of Bavaria, iv. 300. His 
fidelity to Emperor Frederick, 337, 338. 

Otto, See Urban II. 

Ottdbuoni, cardinal legate in England, iv. 
427. His sentences, 429. Constitutions of, 
430. 

Oxford, V. 102. Wycliffite, vi. 510. 


P. 

Padej'bom, diet at, ii. 220. 

Paganism, extinction of, i. 75, 98. 

Pagans, dispersion of, i. 102, 

Painting, encouraged by Nicolas V., vi. 
185. Christian, 419. Byzantine, 420. 
Devotional, 421, Cloistral school of, 431, 
Transalpine, 433. 

Paintings, Byzantine, vi. 425, Wall, 
429. 

Palmohgus, Michael, Greek Emperor, iv, 
446. Reconciles Greek and Roman churches, 
448. Insurrection against, 453. Excom- 
municated, 458. His death, 459. His in- 
trigues against Charles of Anjou, 464. 

PalwologtiS, John VI., vi. 103. Negoti- 
ates with Pope and Council of Basle, 103. 
Resolves on journey to Italy, 107. Em- 
barks, 109. His receptiou at Venice, 111, 
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Goes to Ferrara, 113. At Fiorence, 120. 
Eetorns to Constantinople, 127. 

JPalecz^ accuser of Hnss, vi. 43, 47, En- 
treats him to yield, 49, 

I^alerrm^ Archbishop of, iv. 348. 

JPalermo rises against French, iv. 466. 

sacred places in, iii. 1 25. Affairs 

.of,' iv. ■2'34. 

surrendered to Boniface Till., 

V. ■22.',' 

Puter?/ Synod, i, 286. Acquits Sym- 
machus',, 287, 

JPandulphf legate to King John, iv. 17. 
Dictates treaty, 17, ProhiMts Philip’s in- 
vasion of England, 20 , In England, 27, 29. 
Pmdulphy Bishop of Norwich, iv. 214, 
^Pange Lingua Gioriosi,’ vi. 312, 

Pantahon, James. See Urban IT. 
Pantheism of Erigena, iii. 244. Heresy 
of, vi. 269. 

Papacy rises on decline of Empire, i. 85. 
Temporal power of, injurious to spiritual, ] 
327, The life of Christianity, 401, Medi- | 
aeval, its services to Europe, 402. Seized by ; 
Toto, ii. 180. Under Charlemagne, 213. 
State of, at Charlemagne’s death, 242. 
Abasement of (10th century), 371. Sale of, 
426. Degradation of, 430. Preserves 
Christianity, hi. 3. Pievival of, 3 . Uni- 
versal reverence for, 4. Relations of to 
Empire, 28. Its powers, 30. Strife witli 
Empire terminated by Concordat of Worms, 
215. Idea of, 438. Causes of its strength, 
440. Humility of its language, 441. Sa- 
tires upon,, iv. 89. Tenality of, 90; vi, 
74. Last strife of with Empire, iv. 217. 
Vacancy of, 314, 440, 443 ; v. 247. De- 
cline of, 73, 238, Vitality of, 124. De- 
gradation of, 125. Strengthened by Coun- 
cil of Constance, vi, 70. Restored by Nico- 
las V., 183. Blindness of, 222. Public 
feeling impatient of, 436. 

Papal authority strengthened by Crusades, 
hi. 439. Lofty claims of, v. 9 . 

Papal claims examined by Marsilio of 
Padua, V. 297. 

Papal court, its jealousy of Rienzi, v, 
358. 

Papa? elections, tumultuous character of, 
i. 126. Regulated by Emperors, 129. Ano- 
maly in, ii. 371. Violence of, 373. Vested 
in Cardinals, 474. Regulated at Council of 
Lyons, iv. 449. 

Papal extortions, v. 468, 

Papal legates, ii. 299. 

Papal power, based on Friars’ orders, iy. 
303, 322. Controversy on, v. 276, De^ 
dine of, 483; vi. 165. 

Papal prerogative, growth of, vL 65. 
Papal revenues, failure of, v. 424. From 
England, 480. 

papal schism. See Schism. , V , 

manu&cture "ri. 440#." v_ f ? j ^ : 


Pamc?e?e, the, founded by Abelard, iii. 
259. Occupied by Heloisa and nuns, 261. * 
paraphrases, vi. 307. 

Parental power under Justinian, i. 340. 
Was never absolute in practice, 346. LimL 
tations of, 346, 347. 

Paris, university of, iv. 403, Its con- 
test with citizens, 403. Dispute with Do- 
minicans, 404, 406, 410, Takes part with 
Philip the Fair, v. 106. Condemns Papal 
schism, 428. Circular letters of, 435. Re- 
sists friars, 463. Looked up to by schoolmen 
vi. 274. 

Parish Priest, Chaucer’s, vi. 367. 
Parliament (of Westminster), iii. 347 . 
Development of, v. 29. At Bury, 45 . Of 
Lincoln, 69. Petitions against hiei'archy, 
492. Resists Papal exactions, 494 . * The 
Good,’ 498. Strife in, 527. 

Parliament (French), v. 86 . Addresses 
Pope and Cardinals, 87. At the Louvi'e, 98. 
Second meeting of, 101 . At Tours, 156. 
Condemns Templars, 157. 

Parliaments in kingdom of Naples, iv. 264. 
Parma taken by Fapalists, iv. 341. Re- 
pulses Frederick II., 342. Expulsion of in- 
quisitors from,, v. 262. 

Parma, John of, General of Franciscans, 
iv. 408, 

Paschal L, Pope, ii, 248. Chaa'ge against, 
255. His death, 255. 

Paschal II,, Pope, hi. 160. Not acknow- 
ledged— strife with Henry IV., 166. Ab- 
solves Prince Hemy, 169. His relations with 
Henry V., 176., At Guastalla — invited into 
Germany, 177. His treaty with Henry V., 
182. His suspicion and insincerity, 185. 
Imprisoned, 186. His treaty with Henry, 
189. Crowns him, 189. His clergy re- 
monstrate, 190- His embarrassment, 191, 
His treaty annulled, 191, ConSrms excom- 
munication of Henry V., 197. Quarrels 
. with Roman people, 199. Retires before 
Henry V., 200. His death, 201. Buried' 
in the Lateran, 201, 

Pmchal III., Imperialist Pope, iii. 320. 
In Rome, 414, Accompanies Frederick Bar- 
barossa to Rome, 414. 

Pastoureaux, the, iv. 397. Their progress 
and hostility to clergy, 399, In Paris — 
Orleans, 400. In Bourges, Bordeaux, and 
Mai-seilies, 401. Suppressed 401. Second 
outbreak o 1 ^ v. 279, Peraecute the Jews, 280. 

Paterines, ii, 487, Term aj^Iied to Ma- 
nicheans, iv, 105. 

Pairipm*anism,iA0^ (SjcMonarchianisra. 
Pavia burnt by Hungarians, ii. 370. 
Council of, decides for Victor IV,, iii. 317. 
OounciLof, vi. 78. 

Paw?, St., hatred of, shown in the Cle- 
mentina, i, 32. 

, Paul* s^ St,, Council in, iv. 430. Disturb- 
ance in, v. 501. Gifts to, vL 204. 
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Pccw^, Pope, ii. 183. His adulation of Pe- 
pin, 184. Fear of the Greeks, 184, Ponti- 
ficate peaceful, 186. 

JPaulf Bishop of Emesa, negotiates peace 
with Cyril, i. 163, 

jPaul Bishop of Constantinople, ii. 73, 
121. His declaration in favour of image- 
worship, and death, 123. 

jPauk'cianSf iv. 103. Persecutions of, 
under Theodora — in Bulgaria, 104. 

jPaidtnus converts King Edwin, ii. 11. 
Converts Northumbnans, 11. Bishop of 
York, 12. His flight into Kent, 13. 

Feaoe of Germany, iii. 164, Irksome to 
the nobles, 167. 

jPeada, son of Penda, conversion of, ii, 16. 

jPmsants under Frederick II., iv. 264. 

Pedro of Arragon makes kingdom feuda- 
tory to Pope, iv. 39. His marriage and 
journey to Home, 40. In Albigensiaii war, 
132. Protects Count Eaymond, 136. His 
appeal to Pope Innocent III., 137. Slain at 
Muret, 138. 

Pelagian controversy, i, 105. Origin of, 
in human nature, 108. 

Pelagianmn, an element of all religious 
systems, i. 111. indifference to, in the East, 
130, 

Pelagius n Briton, i. 105. In Rome, 
Africa, and Palestine — acquitted of heresy — 
opposed by Augustine, and by Jerome, 106. 
Declai’ed orthodox by Pope Zosimus, 116. 
Declaration retracted, 118. 

Pelagius I., Pope, his previous history, i. 

323, Sent by Totila to Constantinopie — 
made Pope, §23. Accused of plotting 
against Vigilins — regarded with suspicion, 

324, Supported by ISTarses — his death, 325. 

Pelagius II., Pope, i. 326. 

Pemnce at Canosa, iii. 71. Of Henry II., 
407. Of vSt. Louis, iv, 369. 

Penda, his victory over Edwin, ii, 13. 
Over Oswald, 15. Defeated and slain by 
Oswio, 16. 

Penitential system, i. 378, 380. Advan- 
tages of, 381. 

X^epin the Short, unites France, ii. 162. 
Elected King, 172. Teutonises French mon- 
archy, 175- Anointed by Pope Stephen, 1 7 8 . 
Invades Italy, 179, Second invasion of 
Italy, 182. His success, 182. Entitled 
^ Patrician of Rome/ 183. 

Pejnn, son of Louis the Pious, his success- 
ful rebellion, ii. 258. Submits to his father, 
261. Rebels again, 263. Dies, 269; 

Pepin, Count, in Rome, v. 364. 

^Perils of the last Times, ^ burned before 
Alexander IV., iv. 409. 

Perseeution by Nero and Domitian, i. 25, 
26. Under Traian in the East, 26. By 
Maximin, 45. By Deciixs, 45. Of pilgiums, 
Iii. 127. Of heretics in Languedoc, iv. 379. 
In France, 383. 


Persia, war with, i. 446, Mohammedan 
conquest of, 483, 

Perugia, conclave at, iv. 486 ; v. 125. 
Boniface IX. in, v. 429. Tumults in, 430. 
Abandoned by Pope, 430. 

Peter, St., the leading person of the Cle- 
mentina, i. 32, 33. Roman claim of descent 
from, 79. 

Peter* s, St., Rome, contest for, iii. 109. 
New cathedral, design for, vi, 183. 

Peter the Fuller, his intrigues at Antioch, 
i. 213, 217. Agi*ees to the Henoticon, 218, 
Excommunicated by Pope Felix, 222. 

Peter the Stammerer, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, i. 217. 

Peter the Archdeacon, remarkable death 
of, i. 433. 

Peter, Bishop of Florence, ii. 5X1. 

Peter the Hermit, iii. 130. His preach- 
ing and influence, 131. In Germany, 162. 

Peter, son of Leo, his influence over Pas- 
chal II., iii. 180. His part in treaty with 
Henry V., 183. 

Peter of Blois, his account of death of 
Urban III., iii. 424, Efforts for King Rich- 
ard’s liberation, 429. 

Peter, King of Hungary, dethroned, ii, 
455. 

Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Clugny, 
protects Abdlard, iii. 267. Refutes Peter de 
Brueys, iv. 92. 

Peter of Capua, legate in France, iii. 494, 
Declares Interdict, 495. Papal legate to 
Crusaders at Zai*a, iv. 63. Recalled by Inno- 
cent III,, 77. 

Peter de Castelnau, Legate to Provence, 
iv, 110, 114. Excommunicates Count Ray- 
mond, 115, Murdered, 116, His murder 
ascribed to Count Raymond, 117, 

Peter, Monk of Vaux Cernay, his history 
of Albigensian war, iv. 123, 

Peter of Arragon, iv. 463, Prepares for 
war, 463. His secresy, 465. Arrives in 
Sicily, 471. His embassy to Charles of An- 
jou, 472. Agrees to single combat, 473. 
At Bordeaux, 475. His death, 477. 

Peter Lombard, Sentences’ of, vi. 262. 

Peter* s pence, iii. 365 ; iv. 213. 

Petra, conquered by Rome, i. 449. 

Petrarch, ‘de VitS, solitarii/ iv. 495. At 
Avignon, v. 331. His opinion of Rienzi, 372. 
His expostulation to Urban V,, 386. Reli- 
gion of, vi. 337. 

Petrohimkm, iv. 92. 

Peyraud, Hugh de, v. 164. 

Philagathus, a Greek — Antipope, ii. 402. 
Cruel treatment of, by Otho III., 403, 

Philip I. of France, charges against, by 
Gregory VIL, iii. 24. His character, 121. 
Excommimicated, 122. 

Philip Augustus, his crusade, iii. 426. 
Takes part with Emperor Philip, 460. Mar- 
ries liigeburga of Denmark, 492. His aver- 
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sion to lier, 492. ^Tarries Agnes of Meran, 
493. His peace with Engiand, 495. His 
rage at Interdict/ 497. Compelled to sub- 
mit, 500. Acknowledges Iiigebiirga, 500. 
Treats her with neglect — supports Fnnce 
Arthur of England, iv. 2. Abandons his 
cause, 3. Summons John of Engiand to do 
homage, 4. Makes war on John, 4, Takes 
Kormandy, 7. Undertakes to dethrone King 
John, I 5 I Forbidden to proceed by Pope, 
20. His rage, 21. Establishes college for 
Greeks at Paris, 75. Approves crusade 
against Provencal heretics, 119. His jealousy 
of Simon de Montfort, 136, 140. Death ot^ 
47,7... 

Philip the Fair, v. 11. Compared with 
Edward I., 31. His policy, 34. Deludes 
Edward I., 35. His rapacity, 41. Exac- 
tions from Jews and bankers, 42. From 
nobles, 42. Taxes clergy, 43. Resists Pope, 

48. Detains daughter of Count of Elanders, 

49. Bull of Boniface VIII. against, 50. 
His reply, 52-54. His war with England, ' 
55. Successes in Flanders, 56. Willingness 
for peace, 56. Treaty with Edward I., 57. 
Abandons Scots, 72. His quarrel with Pope, 
73. Its grounds, 73. Dissatisfied with 
Papal arbitration, 74. Alliance with Albert 
of Austria, 75. Arraigns and imprisons 
Papal Legate, 78. His reply to Lesser Bull, 
83. Burns Greater Bull, 84. Condemns 
the Inquisition, 93. His reply to Pope, 97. 
Excommunicated — holds Parliament at the 
Louvre, 98. His * Ordinance of Reforma- 
tion,* 99. Seizes Papal despatches, 101. 
Appeals to General Council, 105. Second 
excommunication of, 109. His embassy to 
Benedict XI. — obtains absolution, 117. Per- 
secutes memory of Boniface YIII. — his em- 
bassy to Cardinals, 119. Secret compact 
with Clement V., 127. Insists on condemn- 
ation of Boniface, 129. His expedients for 
raising money, 131. His reception of Du 
Molay, 140. Arrests the Templars, 144. 
His further proceedings against thfm, 145. 
Sends message to England, 153. Seeks em- 
pire for his brother Charles, 155. Calls on 
Pope to condemn Templars, 157. Responsi- 
ble for proceedings against Templars, 199. 
Contemporary testimony against, 201. Dis- 
appointed of spoils, 202, Urges proceedings 
against memory of Boniface VIIL, 207. Re- 
fuses to prosecute before Pope, 208. Aban- 
dons prosecution, 216, Bums Du Molay, 
235. His death, 238. Disasters of his last 
years — ^hi.s poverty, 239. Conduct of his 
daughters-in-kw, 239. His death, 240, 
His sons, 249. 

Philip de Valois, proposes crusade against 
Moors, v. 314. His estrangement from John 
XXIL, 317. Resolves on crusade, 323. Pr^- 
yents Pope's reconciliation with Empi^, 3^5. 
Intercedes for Louis of Bavark, 327, 


Philip the Long, King of France, v. 250. 
Disturbances in his reign, 279. 

Philip the Hohenstaufen, his claim to 
Empire, iii. 462. His negotiation with In- 
nocent III., 465. Crowned at Mentz, 466, 
His address to Innocent III., 467. His ad- 
herents, 468. Innocent declares against him 
473. Holds Diet at Bamberg, 476. Ac- 
knowledged by Innocent IIL, 481. Mur- 
dered, 482. His ambassadors to crusaders 
in behalf of Alexius, iv. 62. 

Philip f Duke of Burgundy, vi. 159. 

Philipp elected Pope by a faction, ii. 187, 
Philosophy^ foreign to J^Iohammedanism, 
vi. 265. Aristotelian, 267. Arabian, 271. 
Philoxemis, See Xenaias. 

Phocas^ his usurpation, i. 429. His cha- 
racter, 430. 

PhotiuSj his learning, ii. 279. Appointed 
Patriarch of Constantinople — ^his contest with 
Ignatius, 279. His letters to Nicolas L, 
280, 282. Decree of Nicolas against, 283. 
Holds Council at Constantinople, 285. De- 
posed by Emperor Basil, 286. Condemned 
at Council of Constantinople, 287. His re- 
storation, second deposition, and death, 288. 
Physical science, prejudice against, vi. 189. 
Piacenza^ Council of, iii. 117. Great as- 
semblage, 117. Receives charges against 
Henry IV. — its deciv.es, 118. First men- 
tion of crusade coldly received, 121. 
Piocolommi, family of, vi. 140. 

Pictures of Saints, ii. 94, Argument in 
favour of, 94. Allegorical, v. 349. 

Piers Ploughman's V ision, vi. 355. Poetry 
of, 356. On wealth of clergy, 357. Against 
Mendicants, 358. On clergy — politics of, 
359. Allegory of, 360. The Vision, 360. 
Its moral, 362. Probably unfinished, 363. 

Pilgrimage, opinions of the Fathers upon, 
iii, 124. Growing tendency to, 125. Com- 
merce of, 126. Continued under Moham- 
medan rule, 126. Dangers of, 127. 

P%rims at Rome, plundered, ii. 434. Per- 
secuted by Turks, iii. 127. To Rome, v. 62. 

Pisa, the Papal city under Innocent IL, 
iii. 235. Cathedral of— Council* of, v. 455. 
Its proceedings, 456.* Deposes rival Popes, 
458. Elects Alexander V., 460. Archi- 
tecture of^ vi. 399. 

Pisam, Nicolo, sculptor and architect, vi. 
416. 

, Pius II. See iEneas Sylvius, vL 178. 

Plague at Rome, i. 408. At Avignon, v. 
365. At Ferrara, vi. 115. At Basle, 133, 
149. 

Plasian, William of, v. 78. His charges 
against Boniface VIIL, 102. His advice to 
Du Molay, 166. Prosecutor of memory of 
Boniface VIIL, 208. 

Pluralities, vi, 209. 

i Poetry, Proven 9 ai, iv. 107 ; vi. 330. Of 
St. Francis, iv. 178. Vernacular, 158. 
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Early Italian, 224. Parisian vulgar, 410. 
Christian Latin, vi. 307. Scriptural, 307. 
Historical, 308. Latin, 309. Lyric, 319. 
Crusading, 321, Satiric, 322. Italian, 330, 
331. Romance, 344. Rise of English, 
355 .' ■ , 

Poggio Bracciolini, vi. 57, 181. 

PoitierSi Clement V. at, v. 152, 157. 
PoUentia^ battle of, i. 90. 

Poif^c/irowws at Constantinople, ii. 81. 
Pongilupo of Ferrara, v. 260. 

Ponsard de Gisi undertakes defence of 
Templars, v. 166. Tortured, 166. 

Pontianxm^ Pope, banished to Sardinia-— 
martyrdom of, i. 45. 

Pontificate^ Roman, the centre of Latin 
Christianity, i. 18. 

Pontigny, Cistercian monastery, iii, 365. 
BeckeFs retirement there, 366. 

Poor Men of Lyons, iv. 92, 99. Con- 
demned by Lucius III., 99. Their doctrines, 
100 . 

. Popes^ early, their names nearly all Greek, 
i. 22. Traditions about them worthless, 22. 
Their obscurity, real dignity, and power, 24, 
25. Danger of their post, 30. Subject to 
Eastern Emperor, 326 ; ii. 63. Their policy 
destructive to Italy, i. 327, 328. List of, 
from Gregory I. to Gregory IL, ii. 63. 
Temporal power of, 155. Rapid succession 
of (9th century), 342. Their part in Impe- 
rial elections, 372. Three rival, 427. All 
degraded by Henry III., 427. Gain power 
from Crusades, iii. 141, 439. Keep aloof 
from Crusades, 143. Their legates, 144. 
Victory over Empire, 418. Avarice of, iv, 
296; V, 426. Alliance with Friars, iv.402. 
Rapid succession of, 450. Favour France 
against England, v. 386. Rival, 409. Their 
mutual distrust, 461 . Deposed at Pisa, 458. 
Taxation by, vi. 204. Satires on, 323. Op- 
position to, in Germany, 369. Originators 
of houses, 435. 

Porcaro, Stephen, vi. 174. His conspi- 
racy and death, 176. 

PortOj Cardinal of, his speech to Consis- 
tory, v. 90. 

Portugal^ relations of to Papacy, iv, 35. 
Portus, its situation and bishopric, i. 41. 

^ Possessioners/ v. 517. 

Poyet^ Bernai'd de, Cardinal, reputed son 
of John XXII., legate to Lombardy, v. 285. 
At Bologna, 315. 

Prcemunire, Statute of, v. 484; vi. 75. 
Pragmatic Sanction, iv. 385, 440; vi. 
117, 216. 

Prague, Rienzi at, v. 367. University of, 
vi, 11. Articles of, 86, 

Fraxeas the heresiarch, i. 38. 

^Preachers* founded by St. Dominic, iv. 
165. 

Preaching, disuse of, iv. 154. Was the 
strength of heresies, 157. 


Prebendaries, vi. 202. 

Predestination, doctrine of, opposed to 
hierarchy, iii. 241. 

Preferment, Papal right of, vi. 66. 
Presence, Real, Erigena^s definition of, ii. 
449. 

Priesthood of Teutons, i. 246, Power of, 
vi. 221. Its loss of power, 441. Its claims, 
444. 

Priests, haughtiness of, vi. 394, 
P7'imogeniture, ii. 251. 

Printing, Mi: 4A0, 

Priscillian, put to death by Maximus, i, 
183. 

Priscillianites in Spain, i. 184. 

Procession of Holy Ghost, vi. 121, 125, 
225. 

, Procida, John of, iv. 460. His intrigues, 
464. 

Proclus preaches against Nestorius, i. 136. 
Bishop of Constantinople, 164. 

P7'ocopius, vi. 86, 87. His victories, 89. 
His death, 101. 

Procurations, iv. 297. 

Progress of intellect, vi. 436. 

Prohibited degrees of marriage — extended 
to spiritual relationship, i. 342, 

Prophecies, Franciscan, v. 254, 257. 
Prophetesses, Teutonic, i. 246. 

Property, law of, as affecting the church, 
i. 348, 368. 

Prosper, a partisan of Augv^tine, i. 124, 
His poem, 124. 

Proterius, murder of, i. 213. 

Provengal poetry, iv. 107; vi. 329, Clergy, 
iv. 108, Language, 158. 

Provence, subject to kings of Naples, v. 245, 
Provisions, Mi, 65, 

Provisors, statute of, v. 424, 482. Re- 
enacted, 484. 

Prudentius, vi. 311, 

Prussia, paganism in, v. 242. Subject to 
Teutonic knights, 243. 

Ptolemais, Frederick II. at, iv. 237. 

‘ Publicans^ doctrines of, iv. 97. Burnt 
as heretics, 97. 

; Pulcheria, sister of Theodosias II., i.^60, 
I Rmns Nestorius, 160. Empress — manies 
I Marcian, 193. Her death, 196. 

I Purgatory, growth of belief in, vi. 253. 

I Visions and legends of, 254. 

I Pyrrhus, Bishop of Constantinople, flies 
I to Africa, ii. 72. At Rome — his monothe- 
litism, 73. Anathematised by Pope Theo- 
doras, 74, 


Q. 

Questicms* See Controversies. 

Quinisextan Council, ii. S3. 
Quod-vult^-Pem, Bishop of Carthage, ba- 
nished to Italy by Genseric, i. 178. 
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Races of Europe, vi. 354, 

Rachis, a Lombard king, attacks Perugia, 
ii. 170, Becomes monk, 170. Ee-appears, 
183.' 

Ramierif Bishop, his war against Bolcm- 
ites, V, 207, 

Rainer, Papal Legate in Spain, iv, 35, 38. 
Randulpk de Broc, an enemy of Becket, iii, 
366 , 397 , 399 . 

RatkeritiSj Bishop of Verona, ii. 385. 
Rationalism of Erigena, iii. 244. 

Ratisbon, Diet at, iii. 179 ; t. 293. 

Ravenna, monument of Theodoric at, i. 305. 
Exarchs of, their weakness, ii. 143. Tumults 
in— 'taken by Liutprand, 146. Retaken, 147. 
Parties in, 148. Ceded to Pmman Church by 
Rudolph of Hapshurg, iv. 454, Decline of, 
vi. 215. Churches of, 388. 

Raymond, Count of Toulouse, iv. 113. His 
difficult position, 114. Excommunicated, 115. 
Charged with murder of Papal legate, 117. 
Excommunicated by Pope, 118. His sub- 
mission and penance, 121. Compelled to 
join crusade, 122. Continued persecution of, 
127. His Journey to Rome, 128. Hew de- 
mands upon, 131. Takes up arms, 133. His 
contest in Toulouse with Bishop, 134. De- | 
feated at Muret, 138, His submission — ^puts ' 
to death his brother, 139. Withdraws to 
England, 140. Deposed by Lateran Council, 
141. Appears before the Pope, 142. Re- 
covers Toulouse, 147. His death — his body 
refused burial, 148. 

Raymond VIl. (the younger) of Toulouse, 
flies to England, iv. 140. At Rome, 142. 
Under protection of Innocent III., 145. His 
war w'ilh De Montfort, 145. Treaty with St. 
Louis, 149. Penance, 150. Rises against 
Louis IS., 382. Forced to submit, 382, 
Raymond de Pennaforte, iv. 271. 

Realists and Hominalists, iii. 247. 

Rea^sm, limits of, vi. 288. 

Recared, Catholic King of Spain, i. 417. 

* Refotmation, Ordinance of,* v. 99, 
Reformation, causes of, vi. 222. Demand 
for, 379. 

Reforms of Benedict XII., v. 328. 

‘ Ref utation of all Heresies,* Hippolytus its 
probable author, i. 41. 

Reginald, Archbishop of Cologne, iii. 367. 
His death, 378. 

Reliques, i. 438. Tales of their efficacy, 
439. Supply of, from Palestine, iii. 126. 
Plunder of, at Constantinople, iv. 69. Vene- 
ration of St. Louis for, 371. Brought into 
hall of council at Basle, vi. 132. Veneration 
for, 248. Wars respecting, 249. 

Religion, popular, vi. 226. Vaidous ele- 
ments of, 443. 

Religiom wars in Gaul, i. 261. Origin of. 


489. Established by Crusades, iii. 147 , 
Their subsequent prevalence, 150. 

Re7m, St., church of, consecrated, iii, 440 . 
Sanctity of, vi. 244. 

Remigitis, baptizes Clovis, i. 259. His re- 
mains removed, iii. 440. 

‘ituncjrdiis Vulpes/ vi. 310. 

RepuhliGm. Rome, iii. 281, 285. Its end 
299. Under Rienzi, v. 353. * 

Republics, Italian, extinct, vi. 435 , 
Beseroatmis, y\. hh. 

Papal, V. 318. 

Revival of letters, vi. 436, 437. 

Revolution in Rome, v. 349. Omens of 
vi. 436, 437. 

Rhadagaisits invades Italy , i. 91. His de- 
feat and death, 91, 92. 

Rheims, wealth and importance of, i. 273. 
Rheims, Council of, deposes Arnulf, ii. 
411. Council of, 440. Its decrees, 443. 
Council of, iii. 207, 232, 
the, vL 312, 

Richard, Count of Ancona, his cruel death, 
iii. 433. . 

Richard Cceur de Lion, iii. 426, His im- 
prisonment, 429. Protects Otho, 463, 
Makes peace with France, 495. His alliance 
with Innocent HI., iv. 1. His death, 2. 
Richard II., his accession, v. 502. 

Rickard of Cornwall elected Emperor, iv, 
392. His death, 445, 

Rienzi, at Avignon, v. 332, 344. His story 
of his birth, 342 . His early history, 343. His 
letter to Rome, 343. His poverty, 346. Com- 
plains of state of Rome, 346. His dissimu- 
lation, 347. His allegorical pictmes, 348. 
Revolutionises Rome, 349. Laws of, 350, 
Describes his success, 351 , His justice, 352, 

I Power, 353. Titles, 354. Respect for the 
I Church, 355, The height of his power, 355. 
His proclamation, 356 ; and coronation, 357. 
Prophecy of his fall, 357. tiis ostentation, 
358. Arrests the nobles — restores them, 360. 
His victory over Colonnas, 36 1 . His despond- 
ency, 362. Denounced by Pope, 363. His 
abdication, 364. Flight, 364; and retreat 
among the Fraticelii, 365, Goes to Prague, 

367. His interviews with Charles IV., 367, 

368. Imprisoned — letter of, 368. Letter 
to Archbishop of Prague, 369. Doubtful 
motives, 371. Sent prisoner to Avignon — 
Petrarch*s opinion of, 372. His trial and 
imprisonment, 373. Sent to Rome, 379. 
Made Senator, 380. His capricious rule, 
380 ; and murder, 381. 

Ripmrian law, i. 356. 

Ripon, chui'ch at, ii. 27. 

Mtual, iv. 154. 

^Robber Synod.’ Sec Ephesus. 

Robert, King of France, his submission to 
' the Church, iii. 24. 

Robert of France, Pope Gregory oilers Im- 
perial crown to, iv. 299. 
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of Naples, t. 229. Yicar of 
Italy, 285. Besieges Ostia, 308. 
i2oc?o^ the Norman, ii. 423. 

Modolph of Hapshiirg elected Emperor, iv. 
446, His gifts to Roman church, 454. 

Boger, King of Sicily, upholds Anacletus 
IL, iii. 234. His wars with Innocent II., 
238.., 

Boger, Archbishop of York, an enemy of 
Becket, iii. 332. Made Papal Legate, 352. 
At Northampton, 357. Ambassador to Louis 
VIL, 36i. To Pope Alexander, 363. Crowns 
Prince Henry, 393, Suspended by Pope, 396, 
Justifies murder of Bed^et, 405. 

Bolmid, a priest, delivers to Pope Gregory 
VIL Henry IV.’s letter, iii. 55. 

Bomagm, tranquillity of, under Nicolas V,, i 
vi. 170. j 

Boman Bishop, obscurity of, i. 24, 55. 
Absence of from Councils, 58, 60. Greatness 
after restoration of Rome, 103. Imperial 
character of, 104. Indijfferent to destruc- 
tion of Western Empire, 211. 

Boman buildings restored by Theodoric, i, 
278. 

Christians, their wealth and bounty, 

i, 26. 

Boman church, its importance, i. 29. The 
centre of Christendom, and of all controver- 
sies, 29, 30. Centre of heresies, 30. Discord 
in, 36. Composition of, 40. Intercourse 
with Carthage, 45. Subsequent dispute, 50. 
Supremacy of, acknowledged by Cyprian, 51. 
Head of Westei-n churches, 57. Free from 
speculative discord, 57. Supports Athana- 
sius, 59. In decline of Empire, 78. Venera- 
tion for, 79, Growth, of its supremacy, 
80. Silent aggression of, 81. Appeals to, 84, 
85. Appealed to on Pelagian question, 114. 
Wherein its power consisted, 115. Strength- 
ened by Eastern contentions, 143. Its su- 
premacy over Illyricum, 185. Causes of its 
strength, 197. Remains — sole government 
of Rome, 205. Power of in absence of 
Emperor, 322. Organization of, 410. Its 
estates, 411. Value of its property, 413. 
Influence of in England, ii. 20. Denounced 
by Franciscan prophets, v. 257, 259, 264. 
See Papacy, 

Boman conquest of Petra, i. 449. 

Homan demagogues, vi, 174. 

Bonvm dominion of Gaul, vi. 340. 

Boman Empii-e, division of, i. 56. State 
of at accession of Leo the Great, 169. 

Boman law affected by Christianity, i. 329. 
Required consolidation, 332. Attempts to 
organize, 333. Recognises slavery, 337. 
Roman life, curious picture of, i, 42. 
Boman morals, their corrupt state — Teu- 
tonic influence on, i. 265. 

Roman people, character of, v. 358. 

Roman power revives under Justinian, i. 
-307. 


Roman supremacy, question of, i. 218. 
jSomaTi territory, depredations of nobles in, 
ii. 323. ♦ 

Romance of the Rose, iv. 410, 

Bormnee poetiy, vi. 345. Languages, 347* 
Romanesque architecture, vi. 397. Trans- 
alpine, 399. 

jBomaws welcome Belisarius, i. 316. De- 
feats of by Mohammedans, 478. Faithful 
to Gregory VIL, iii. 94, Venality of, 97. 
Surrender, 98. Rise against Normans, 99. 
Rise against Gemans, 187. Their war with 
Henry V., 188. Quarrel with Paschal IL, 
198. Rise against Innocent IL, 281. Invite 
Emperor Conrad, 282. Defend Rome against 
Lucius IL, 283. Embassy to Frederick Bar- 
barossa, 303. Raise tumult — suppressed by 
Frederick Barbarossa, 304. Defeated by 
troops of Frederick, 413. Their rebellion 
and insolence, 421. Procure destruction of 
Tusculum, 428. Rise against Otho IV,, 484. 
^Against Gregory IX., iv. 234. Fickleness 
of — their enmity to Viterbo, 276. Rebel 
against Gregory IX., 277. Submit, 278. 
Demand a Roman Pope, v. 397. 

Romanus, governor of Bosra, his treachery 
and apostacy, i. 480, 

Rome, the church in, was originally Greek, 
i. 27. Influence of the name of, 83. Siege 
of by Alaric, 94. Capitulates, 95. Admits 
Attalus, 96. Third siege of, and capture, 
96,97. Sack of, 98. Mitigated by Christi- 
anity, 98, 100. Remains Christian — re- 
storation of, 102. Destruction of was par- 
tial — capture of tended to Papal greatness, 
102, 103. Rumoured conspiracies in, 296. 
Second capture by Goths, 323. Ecclesiastical 
supremacy of, 374. Appeals to, 375, Plague 
and famine at, 408. State of, at Gregory’s 
accession, 422. Ingratitude of to Gregory, 
432, Councils at, condemn Iconoclasm, ii. 
j 149, 151. Anarchy and cruelties in, 187. 
i Unsettled state of, 369. Attempted repub- 
licanism in, 393-396. Papal, turbulence of, 
242, 247. Threatened by Saracens, 322. 
Siege of, by Hemy IV., iii. 94. Surrendered, 
98. Surprised and burnt by Normans, 99. 
Republic in, 281, 285. Its end, 299. Placed 
under interdict, 299. Venality of, 413. 
Pestilence at, 414. State of at accession of 
Innocent III. — submission of, 445. Feuds in, 
445. War with Viterbo, 447. Anarcliy in, 
449. Rapacity of, iv. 52. Takes part of Con- 
radin, 434, Dante on Imperial destiny of, v. 
231. Deserted by Popes, 245, 341. Calls on 
John XXIL to return, 303. Admits Louis of 
Bavaria, 303. Rienzi’s revolution in, 349. 
Submits to Pope, 381. Its increasing es- 
trangement, 385. Return of Pope to, 387. 
Tumultuous conclave at, 396. Proceedings 
in, 398, 399. Disturbances in, 430, 441. 
Council of (John XXIIL) — incident at, 471. 
Pillaged by Neapolitans,, 473. Miserable 
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condition of (Mai'tin V.), vi. 73. Rises 
against Eugenins 98. Centre of art 
and iettei'S, *182. Architecture of, 385. 
Churches of, 385. Christian architecture 
unknoT?m in, 434. 

Moscelin, Hominalistic doctrines of, iii. 247. 

Bose, the Golden, vi. 28. 

Bot harts, 

Bothrad, Bishop of Soissons, ii. 308, Ap- 
peals against Hincmar, 308 . 

Biidolf lit of Burgundy, ii. 424. 

Budolph of Swabia, rival ofHeniy lY., iii. 
79. Elected — -crowned at Mentz, 80, Low 
state of his affairs, 87. Acknowledged king 
by Pope, 90. His death, 92. 

Buie of St. Francis, iv. 184, 

Bussian prelates at Florence, vi. 120. 

Bustand, legate in England, iv. 387. 


S. 

Saaz, battle of, vi. 86. 

BdbelUiis, L 40. 

Pope, accuses Gregoiy I. of 
waste, ii. 64; and of leonoclasm, 65. His 
death, 66. 

Sacerdotal hierarchy, vi. 232. 

Sagarelli, Gerard, of Parma, his imitation 
of the Apostles, v. 261. His extravagances, 
261. Burnt — strange account of, 262, 263. 

Saints, their protecting power, i. 438. Be- 
lief in, vi, 238. Deification of, 239. Calendar 
of, 242 ; of the East and West, 242. General 
and loci, 243. National, 244. Festivals of 
■ — legends ofj 246. Lives of, versified, 311. 
Buildings in honour of, 392. 

Saisset, Papal legate in France, character 
of, V. 77. Arraigned, 79. Imprisoned, 80. 
Saladin, iii. 424. 

SaUt'm betrays Empress Constantia, iii, 
429. Punished by Henry VL, 431. 

Salic law, i. 356 ; v. 250. 

Salvum on chastity of the Teutons, i. 266. 
Sancho, King of Navarre, iv. 38. 

Sanction, Pragmatic, See Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. 

Sta, Sophia, church of, vi. 387. 

Saracen ladies in court of Frederick II., 
iv. 223. 

Saracens defeated by Leo the Armenian, 
ii. 132. Wars of with Theophilus, 139. In- 
vade Italy, 274. Threaten Rome, 322. Dread 
of, 322. Their stronghold on the Garigliano, 
377. Driven out by Pope John X., 379. In 
South Italy, 459. Chivalry of, iii. 154. In 
Sicily, 456. At Capua, iv. 254. In Man- 
fred’s service, 420. 

Bar dim. Council of, i. 60. Establishes 
appeals to Rome, 84. 

Sardinia recovered from Saracens, ii. 422. 
iv. 307. 


Sarzana, Thomas of. See Nicolas V. 
Satiric poetiy, monkish, vi. 322. Earnest- 
ness of, 322. 

William, Wycliffite martpvv. 525. 

Savona, meeting of rival Popes appointed 
at, V. 445. Delays regarding, 447, 

Saxon wars of Charlemagne, ii. 215, 217. 
Their bloody character, 219. Were religious 
wars, 221. Prisoners, escape of, iii. 62. 

Saxons, severe laws of against unchastity, 
i. 367. Their country, ii. 216. Their enmity 
to the Franks, 217. Bad reception of mis- 
sionaries, 217. Resistance to Charlemagne 
219. Compulsory conversion, 221. RevoU 
against Heniy IV., iii. 34. Their declara- 
tion, 35. Defeated at Hohenburg, 36. Their 
sacrilege at Hartzburg, 38. Their treaty 
with Henry V., 214. 

Shinko, Archbishop of Prague, resists Huss, 
vi. 10. Burns Wycliffe’a books, 12. 

Schaffhausen, Pope John XXIII. at, vi. 34, 
Schism of forty yeai-s, i. 223. Its close, 293. 
Schwn, Papal, ii, 492; iii. 317 ; v. 407. 
Terminated, iii. 419. Persecutions during, 
V. 421. Attempts to terminate, 428, 432. 
Sentence of Council of Fisa on, 458. Indif- 
ference to, vi. 136. 

Schlick, Caspar, vi. 152. 

Scholasticism, vi. 260. Latin, 260 ; and 
Mysticism, 263. Great era of, 272, Un- 
profitableness, 275. Tendency to Pantheism, 
291. Its duration, 303. 

Schoolmen, iv. 410 ; vi. 261. Five great, 
273. All Mendicants, 274. Their titles, 275. 
Schools at Athens suppressed by Justinian, 

i. 310. Monastery, iii. 246. English, v. 485, 
Scolastica, St., sister of Benedict, i. 389, 

Her death, 395. 

Scotists and Thomists, vi. 292. 

Scotland, resists Edward L, v. 66. Ap- 
peals to Pope, 58. Claimed as fief by Pope, 
59. Claims of England upon, 71. Arrest 
of Templars in, 185 ; their examination, 194. 
jEneas Sylvius’ account of, vi. 142. 

Soots, reply to claims of Edward I., v. 71. 
Abandoned by Pope and French King, 72. 
Scott, Michael, vi. 270. 

Scotti, their feuds at Rome, iii. 447, 449. 
Scottisk clergy, their dispute with Romans, 

ii, 17. 

Scotus, John. See Duns Scotus. 
Sculptwe, advance of under Nicolas V., vi. 
185, Christian, 411. Rare in the East, 412, 
Proscribed in Greek Church, 413. Christian, 
in the W est, 414. Architectural, 414. Rude- 
ness of, 415. Monumental, 416. In wood, 
424. 

Sectarianism, time of Innocent III., iv. 87. 
Its principle of union, 87. 

Sects in early Christendom, ii. 445. 
Becidar clergy, strife of with monks, ii- 
■ 501 ; iii. 21. Their resistance to Dunstan, 
• 21. (France), dispute with friars, iv, 411. 
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Scljukians^ See TnTkA, 

Semi-Pelagian controversy, conducted with 
moderation, i. 124, 

Semi-Pelagianism, i. 119. Revives in Gaul 
under Cassianus, 122. Doctrines of, 125. 

Senatorship of Rome, iv. 456. 

Council of, iii. 263. 

^ Sentences^ of Peter Lombard, vi. 262. 

Serena, widow of Stilicho, put to death, 

i. 93. ' ■ 

Serfdom, iv. 264. 

Sergius, Bishop of Coustantinople, starts 
the question of Monothelitism, ii. 68. Pope, 
83. Rejects Quinisextan Council, 83. His 
death, 84. Pope, 272. 

Sergius lY,, takes refuge in Tuscany, ii, 
373. Deposes Christopher and becomes 
Pope, 375. Obscurity of his Papacy — alleged 
vices, 375. Tusculan Pope, 420. 

Sergius, Duke of Naples, his league with 
Saracens, ii. 325. Betrayed — ^his miserable 
death, 326. 

Serpent, symbol of Satan, vi. 236. 

Services, Greek and Latin, difference of, 
vi. 390. 

Severinus, Pope, condemns Monothelitism, 

ii. 71. 

Severus, his riots in Constantinople, i. 228. 
Made Bishop of Antioch, 229. Degraded, 
293. 

Sewal, Archbishop of York, iv. 388. 

Sforza, Ludovico, vi. 72. 

Sforza, Francis, vi. 168. Duke of Milan, 
169. 

Shepherds, French insurgents. See Pas- 
toureaux. 

et Non’ of Abe'lard, hi. 270. 

Sicilian exiles, iv. 462. Vespers, 466, 

Sicilians excluded from Jubilee, v. 63. 

Sicily, Oriental manners in, iv. 223. Dis- 
content of against French, 460. Insurrec- 
tion in, 467, Crusade proclaimed against, 
469. Affairs of (time of Boniface VIIL), v. 
13. Resolute independence of, 15. War of, 
15, Italian language in, vi. 332. Kingdom 
of, see Naples. 

Siegfried, Archbishop of Mentz, hi. 39. 
Calls synod at Erfurt, 41. His flight, 41. 
Calls synod at Mentz — intimidated, 45. 

Siegfried, Papal Archbishop of Mentz, iv. 
477. Publishes excommunication of Otho 
IV., 485. 

Sienna, vi. 171. 

Sienna, Council at, vi. 78, iEneas Silvius, 
Bishop of, 171. 

Sigismund, Emperor, character of, v, 474. 
Interview with John XXIII,, 476. Invites 
Huss to Constance, vi. 13. Arrives at Con- 
stance, 17. His poverty, 18. Abandons 
Huss, 21. Excuses for, 22. Detains Pope, 
29. Interview with Pope:, 30. His embar- 
rassment in the matter of Huss, 42. His 
declaration against Huss, 48. His apology 


to Bohemians, 54. His contest with Car- 
dinals, 62. Takes leave of Council of Con- 
stance, 69. Succeeds to Bohemian crown, 
85. Insurrection and war against, 85. Ne- 
gotiates with Boh emians, 88. His progress 
through Italy, 93, At Sienna, 94. His 
coronation, 96. At Council of Basle, 96. 
Decline of his power, 99. His death, 117. 

Silverius, Pope, son of Hormisdas, i. 315. 
Degraded by Theodora — appeals to J ustinian, 
317. Returns to Rome — his banishment and 
death, 317. 

Silvester, Pope, i. 54. Donation of Con- 
stantine to, 55. 

Silvester ll. See Giorhoxt. 

Stylites applied toby Theodosius, 
i. 162. His sanctity, 214, Death and fune- 
ral at Antioch, 214. 

Simon de Montfort takes the Cross, iv. 53. 
At Zara, 60. leaves the army, 64. Leads 
Crusade against heretics, 124. Invested with 
conquered lands, 126. His power, 133. His 
chameter, 133, Takes Lavaur, 135. His 
sovereignty, 136. Gains victory at Muret, 
138. Chosen King of Languedoc— reaction 
against — war with young Raymond, 145. 
Suppresses risings in Toulouse, 146. Be- 
sieges Toulouse, 147. Is slain, 148. 

* Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, ex- 
communicated, iv. 419. His death — a popu- 
lar saint, 428. 

Simon of Tournay, vL 268. 

Simony, measures against, ii 431. Preva- 
lence of, 435. Caused by wealth and powder 
of Church, iii. 10. Tends to impoverish the 
Church, 12, Papal, v. 426. 

Simplicius, Pope at extinction of Roman 
Empire, i. 211. Remonstrates against Aca- 
cius, 220. Death of, 221, 

Siricius, Verge, issues the first Decretal, 
i. 72. 

Sixtm, Voge, i. 163. 

Slavery recognised by Justinian, i. 337. 
Regulations coriceming — previous mitiga- 
tions of, 338. Under barbaric laws, 362, 
Gradually changed to serfdom, 366. 

Slaves, their life and peison protected, i. 
338. Marriages of, 339. Trade in was legal, 
340. Marriages of under Barbaric law, 363. 
Their lives unprotected, 364. Runaway — 
emancipation of, 365. 

Slavian language used in churches, ii. 351, 

Sozssons, election ofPepin at, ii. 1 72. Coun- 
cil of, condemns Abelard, iii. 257. Council 
of, 501. 

Sophronius, Bishop of Jerusalem, capitu- 
lates to Mohammedans, i. 481. Resists Mono- 
thelitism, ii. 70. 

Spain, unsettled state of in 5th century, i. 
183, Monasticism in, 386, Converted from 
Arianism, 416, 417. And France, birth- 
place of chivalry, iii. 151. Innocent Ill.’s 
measures in, iv. 34. Affairs of (time of 
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Clement IV.), 431. Acquittal of Templars 
in, V. 196. Church in, vi. 217. 

Bishops among the Lapsi, i. 52, 
Speotades at Rome under Theodoric, i, 
279. „ 

Spencer y Bishop of Norwich, his crusade 
in Flanders, v, 515. 

Diet at, v. 224, 296, 

BpiritmlistSy v. 253. Rrophecies of, 254, 
257. Avow the ‘ Eternal Gospel,’ 256. Fol- 
lowers of Coeiestine V., 257. Persecuted by 
John XXII., 272. For Emperor against 
Pope, 292. 

Squino di Florian professes to tell secrets 
of Templars, v. 143. His monstrous charges, 
143. 

^ Stabat Mater,* vi, 312. 

States General. See Parliament, French, 
in churches, vi. 411. Desti'oyedby 
Crusaders, 413. 

Statutes of Toulouse, iv. 150. 

Stedinger, heresy of, iv. 274. 

Stephania, widow of Crescentius, poisons 
Otho HI., ii, 417. 

Stephen, Pope, his dispute witii Cyprian — 
with Blrmilian, i. 51. His lenity to Spanish 
Bishops, 52. 

Stephen Pope, treats with Astolph, ii. | 
175. Applies for aid to Constantinople— -seS ; 
out for France, 176. Is met by Prince ! 
Charles, 177. Obtains promise of aid against i 
Lombards, 178. Anoints Pepin and his sons, 
178. Attacked in Rome by Astolph, 179. 
His letters to Pepin, 179, 180. 

Stephen III., Pope, cruelties at his election, 
ii. 187. Factions in his Popedom, 187. Sup- 
ported by Lombards, 188. Remonstrates 
against Charlemagne’s marriage, 191. 

Stephen IV., Pope, flies from Rome, ii. 
248. Crowns Louis the Pious at Rheims, 
248. 

Stephen V., Pope, ii, 337, 

Stephen VI., Pope, insults remains of For- 
mosus, ii. 341. Strangled in prison, 341. 

Stephen IX, (Frederick of Lorraine), ii. 
461. Flies from Henry IIL, 466. Restored 
by Pope Victor II. — Abbot of Monte Casino, 
468. Pope, his high language at Constanti- 
nople, 470. Denounces Patriarch, 470. His 
plans against Normans, 471. His death, 472. 

Stephen, war of with Matilda, iii, 326. 

• Stephen, St., King of Hungary, ii. 455. 

Stephen, the monk, denounces Iconoclasm, 
ii. 116. Imprisoned and murdered, 116. 

Stigand, Saxon Archbishop, deposed by 
William the Conqueror, iii. 323. 

^ Stigmata* of St, Francis, iv. 180. 

Stilicho defeats Alaric, i. 90 ; and Rhada- 
gaisus, 91. His disgrace and death, 92. His 
memory blackened, 92. Consequences of his 
death, 93. 

Strashurg, religious contests in, vi. 37$. 
Resistance to Pope in, 376. 


Stratford, Archbishop of Canterhury v 
483. ‘ 

Nimto, Jack, vi. 508. 

Sturmi, a follower of St. Boniface, journey 
of, ii. 61, Founds monastery at Fulda, 61, 

Suhiaco, monasteries of, i. 390. 
of clergy, V. 40. 

Subsidies to Mendicants, vi. 204. 

Succession, principles of, unsettled, ii. 171. 

Sudbury, Simon de, Archbishop, beheaded 
by insurgents, v. 507. 

Suffrage, right of at Councils, vi. 24. 

Suger, of St. Denys, minister of French 
Kings, iii. 293. His early life, 293. Regent 
of France— his death, 295. 

* Sum of Theology,* vi. 283. 

Supino, Reginald di, attacks Pope Boni- 
fe.ce VIII, at Anagni, v. 110. Collects wit- 
nesses, 206. 

Supremacy of Emperor over Church, i. 331. 
Of barbarian kings, 331. Spiritual and ITeu- 
dal, v. 82, 89. Of Roman Church, see 
Roman Church. . 

Sweden, Christianity in, “ii. 362. Partial 
conversation of, 364. 

Symbolism of Gothic architecture, vi. 408. 

Symmachus, heathen orator, i. 128. 

Symmachus, son of the above, Prefect of 
Rome, i. 128. 

NymmacAws, Pope, strife at his election, i. 
237, 283. His invective against Emperor 
Anastasius, 237. Confirmed by Theodoric, 
284. Accusations against, 285. Acquitted, 
287. Death of, 288. 

Symmachus, chief of the Senate, i. 302, 
Put to death by Theodoric, 303. 

Syria becomes Mohammedan, i. 477. 
Easy conquest of, 477. 

Syrian Bishops, at Ephesus, i. 155. Con- 
demn proceedings of Cyril and the majority, 
156, At Chalcedon, 159. Synods of, 162. 
Their treaty with Cyril, 163. Resist John 
of Antioch, 165. 

Syropulus, vi. 110. 


T. 

Tams, battle of, vi, 88. 

Tabor, in Bohemia, vi. 171, 

‘ Taborites* vi. 84, 87, 172. 

* Tacitus compared with Dante, vi. x334. 
Tagliacozzo, battle of, iv. 437. 

Talleyrand, Cardinal, v. 376. 

Tanckelin, of Antwerp, iv. 96. 

Tancred, of Sicily, his war with Henry 
VL, iii. 428. Releases Empress Constantia, 
429. Death of, 431. 

Tarasius, Bishop of Constantinople, ii. 122. 
His designs in favour of image-^yorship, 124. 
, Tarsus, Spod of, i, 162, 

, Tassilo, his meditated revolt, ii. 201. Im- 
prisoned in a monastery, 238. 
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Tauter, John, vi. 372. His preaching, 
374. German writings, 376. Death, 377. 
Sermons, 377. 

Taxation oixAetgj, iv, 216. 

Templars, abuse their privileges, iv. 45. 
Oppose Frederick IL in Palestine, 237. Ori- 
gin and history of, v. 134. Their privileges 
and immunities, 135. Their independence 
and rivalry with Knights of St. John, 136. 
Their vices, 137. Retain power after loss of 
Palestine, 138. Wealth of, 141. Accusa- 
tions against, 143, (in France) monstrous 
charges against, 143. Sudden arrest of, 144. 
Trial by torture, 147. Confessions, 148. 
Questions put to, 150. Arrest of in England, 
154. In Naples, 154. Jealousy of, 156. 
Examined by Pope Clement V.» 159. Cited 
before Commissioners at Paris, 163, Brought 
from the provinces, 168. Asked if they will 
defend the Order — their replies, 169, 170. 
Preceedings of court against, 170, 175. 
Treated as relapsed heretics, 177. Many 
burned to death, 178. Burned in the pro- | 
vinces, 180. Confessions, 181. Result of ' 
confessions, 181, Arrest of in England and 
Scotland, 185. Examination in England, 
185. Nothing proved against the Order, 186. 
Witnesses against, 186. Strange evidence, 
188-191. Confessing witnesses, 192. Sen- 
tences upon in England — examination of in 
Scotland and Ireland, 194. In Italy, 194. 
In Spain, 196. In Germany, their protest 
and acquittal, 196. Difficulty of question of 
their guilt, 197. Evidence against worth- 
less, 199. Charges against improbable, 200. 
Were sacrificed for their wealth, 201. Their 
lands given to Hospitallers, 202. The Order 
abolished, 203. Abolition confirmed at 
Council of Vienne, 220, Commission on 
great dignitaries of, 234. 

Temple at Paris, v. 140, 141. 

Tenants of Church lauds, vi. 202. 

. Tenths, levied by Gregory XI., v. 390. 

Termes, capture of, iv, 130. 

Tertiaries, Dominican, iv. 168. Fran- 
ciscan, 179. 

TertuUian, the first great Christian writer 
in Latin, i. 29. Adopts Montiinism, 38. 

Teutonia character, i, 241. Was con- 
genial to Christianity, 242. 

Teutonic Christianity, i. 8. Asserts in- 
dividual responsibility, 8, Tendencies of, vi. 
446. Its future, 447. 

Teutonic Empire. See Empire, 

Teutonic languages, vi. 347. Religious 
terms derived from, 347. 

Teutonic nations, their religion, i. 242. 
Their human sacrifices, 244, Which were 
common to all the tribes, 244. Animal 
sacrifices, 245. 

Teutonic order, v. 241. Origin of, 241, 
Its crusades in North of Germany, 242, Its 
sovereignty, 243. 




Teutonic painting, vi. 433. 

Teutonic rulers of Gaul, vi, 340. 

Teutonism, improves Roman morals,!. 265. 
Exceptions to this, 268. Disappears in 
France, vi. 341. Opposed to Roman unity, 
353. In Germany, 368. Its independence, 
444. Subjective, 445. 

Teutons, rapid conversion of, i. 241, 
Their sacred groves, 245. Belief in a future 
state, their priests, 245. Prophetesses, 246. 
Encounter Christianity, 247. Respect Ro- 
man civilisation and the clergy, 248. Con- 
verted by captives, 250. Blend their pre- 
vious notions with Christianity, 251. Their 
successive conversion— Arianism, 252. Ef- 
fects of their conversion, 264. Their conti- 
nence, 266, 267. Their ferocity and licen- 
tiousness in Gaul, 268. Become corrupted 
by success, 269. Make Christianity barba- 
rous, 270. Christianized from Rome, ii. 63. 

Thaddeus of Suessa, Emperor's envoy at _ 
Lyons, iv. 326. His speech, 327. Coura- ’ 
geous defence of Frederick IL, 328, Taken 
and slain before Parma, 342. 

Thegan, historian of Louis the Pious, de- 
nounces the low-born clergy, ii, 262. 

Theobald, Archbishop, iii. 326. Patron 
of young Becket, 332. Supports Henry II, 
333. Dies, 338. 

Theocracy of Gregory VIL, iii. 103, 

Theodelinda, Queen of Lombards, i. 427, 

Theodiso, adviser of Innocent HI., iv, 129, 

Theodora, Empress, her profligacy — in- 
fluence of, i. 308. Interferes in religion, 
309. Supports Anthimus, 316, Death otj 
320. 

Theodora, Empress of Theophilus, ii, 136. 
"Her secret image-worship, 139. Empress, 


Theodora (of Rome), her vices, influence 
in disposal of Papacy, ii, 375, Appoints 
John X., 377. 

Theodore Lascaris, iv. 76. 

Theodoric, his war with Odoacer, i, 274. 
King of Italy, 275. Endeavours to unite 
races — his Roman ministers, 276. Division 
of lands, 277. Encourages agriculture, 277. 
Peace and security of his reign, 278. His 
public works, 278. Liberality, 279. Ex- 
hibits spectacles, 279, 284, His toleration, 
280. Impartiality — treats Catholic clergy 
with respect, 281. His gifts to the Church, 
282, Decides contested Papal election, 284. 
His visit to Rome, 284. Review of his 
situation, 294, Extent of his power, 294. 
Conspiracies against — protects Jews, 296, 
Disarms Roman population — state of his 
family— danger of his kingdom, 297, Cor- 
respondence with Emperor Justin, 299. 
Urges toleration of Arians — sends Pope John, 
ambassador to Constantinople, 300. Impri- 
sons him on his return, 302. Puts to 
death Boethius aiid Symmachus — the latter 
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years of Ms reign, 303. Appoints Felix 
Pope, 304, His death, 305. Tales of his 
remorse and fate after death— Ms tomb at 
Kavenna, 305. His laws Roman, 354. 

TheodoruSy Pope, anathematises Pyrrhus, 
ii. 74. . 

Theodoras j Archbishop of Canterbury, ii, 
29. Supersedes Wilfrid, 30. His remorse 
and death, 33. Founds a Greek school at 
Canterbury, 37, 

TAeodosiws II., L 133. Farours Nestorius 
—rebukes Cyril, 147. Summons Council at 
Epbesus, 147. His rescripts, 158. Sum- 
mons Council at Chalcedon, 159. Invokes 
aid of St. Simeon Stylites, 162. Death of^ 
193. 

Theodotm, marries and puts to death 
Amalasuntha, i. 312. His embassy to Con- 
stantinople, 314, His threats, 314. 

Theology and Metaphysics, iii. 250. 

Theology i monastic, vi. 260, And philo- 
sophy, 261, 296. Popular, 440. 

TkeophiluSy son of Michael, his marriage, 
ii,.135. Character, 136. Magnificence, 136. 
Persecutes image-worshippers, 137. Wars 
with the Saracens, 139. 

T?ieotgand, ArchUsho]^ of Treves, ii. 294, 
Accompanies Gunther of Cologne in exile, 
296. 

Theutberga, Queen of Lothair II., di- 
vorced, ii. 295. Reinstated by Papal legate, 
300. Prays for dissolution of marriage, 301, 
311. 

ThierHy King of Burgundy, his vices, ii. 
49. Banishes St. Columban, 51. 

Thomas, Christian governor of Damascus, 
defeat of, i, 480. 

Thomists and Scotists, vi, 292, 

Thorpe, William, v. 528. 

Thuringia, visited by S. Boniface, ii. 56, 

Timotheus Ailurus, i, 212. Rules Em- 
peror Basiliscus, 216. 

Tirmthevs, Bishop of Constantinople, i. 
229. 

Tithes granted by Charlemagne, ii, 227, 
Original institution of, vi. 194. 

Titles, ecclesiastical, were Latin, vi. 353. 

Tivoli, war of with Rome — spared by In- 
nocent II., iii. 281. 

Toledo, council of, i. 416. 

Torture continued under Justinian, i, 351, 
Applied to Templars, v. 147. 

Tonsure, question of in England, ii. 18, 

Totila takes Rome, i. 323. Visits St. Be- 
nedict, 394. 

Toto seizes Papacy, ii. 186. 

Toulouse, Henry II.’s war in, iii. 336, 
Counts of, iv, 106. Bishopric of, 112, 
Count Raymond of, 113, Supports Count 
Raymond, 132. Civil war in, 133. . Sur- 
rendered to Simon de Montfort, 139. Rises 
against De Montfort— betrayed by Bishop, 
146. Admits Count Raymond— siege of. 


147. Statutes of, 150. Inquisition of. 
379. 

Tbifrs, wealth and importance of, i. 273 , 
Battle of, ii. 152. Council of, iii, 342. 
TVact/, William de, iii. 491. 

Trajan, persecution by, i. 26. 

Transalpine architecture, vL 382, Paint- 
ing, 433, 

Translations from the Greek, vi, 181. 
Transuhstantiation, term first used, ii. 447. 
Question of’ renewed by Berengar, iii. 85. 
Its importance to sacerdotal power, 86.* 

^ Wycliffe’s opinions on, v. 513. Huss ques- 
" tioned upon, vi. 44. 

by battle, i. 371. 

Trihonian, a reputed atheist, i. 337. 

Tribur, diet at, iii. 64. Its declaration 
against Henry IV., 65. 

English, to Rome, discussion on, 

V. 491. 

Trinitarian controversy, i. 57, 58. 

Trinity, Abelard’s treatise on, iii. 257. 
Trouhadours,^ iv. 107. Priestly, vi. 329, 
Troimres, vi. 310. Northern, 344. 

Truce of God, iii, 152. Proclaimed at 
Rheims, 207. 

Turan Shah, Sultan of Egypt, captor of 
St. Louis, iv. 375. Murdered, 376. 

I Turks, masters of Jerusalem — ^persecute 
j pilgrims, iii. 128. Victories of, vi. 103. 
Take Constantinople, 178. 

Tuscany, Marquisate of, ii. 373. Invaded 
by Henry IV., iii. 96. Disputed succession 
to, 195, 417, 422. 

Tuscuhm, Counts of, their power in Papal 
elections, Ii, 421. Enmity with Rome, iii. 
413. Dismantled by Alexander III., and re- 
fortified, 416. 

Twelfth century, epochs in, iii. 158. Re- 
view of — its great men, 158, 159. 

Twenge, Robert, resists Roman claims, iv, 
216. Carries remonstrances to Rome, 296. 

^ Type ^ of Emperor Constans, ii. 74. Con- 
demned by Pope Martin I., 75. 

Tyrol, jEneas Sylvius in, vi. 153, 


D, V. 

Vacancies, vi. 65, 

Valentinian, Emperor, i. 64. Confirms 
appeals to Roman Church, 85. 

Valentinian HI. supports Leo the Great, 
i. 182. Flies to Rome from Attila, 200. 
Murdered, 202. 

Valla, Laurentius, vi, 181. 

Valois, house of, its power, v. 155, 223. 
Fall of; 249. 

VaTidals conquer Africa, j, 177. Sack 
Rome, 203. 

Van Eycks, the, vi. 433. 

Vatican built, iv, 452, Library, vi. 180, 
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VeneUam, undertake conveyance of Cru- 
saders, iv. 55. Their terms, 55. At Zara, 
60. Excommunicated, 63. Disregard ex- 
communication, 63. Divide cliurohes of 
Constantinople with Franks, 70. Appoint 
the Patriarch, 71. Their address to Pope, 
72. ; ,, , . 

truce of, iii. 417. Eise of, iv. 54. 
Advantages secured by, 82. Was not an 
archiepiscopal seat, 83. Her commerce — 
imports— -works of art, 84. Under Inter- 
dict, V. 225. Eeceives Greek Emperor and 
Patriarch, vi. 111. Doge of, his advice to 
Greek Emperor, 112. Jealous of the Church, 
214. St. Mark’s at, 389. 

FarceJifi:, Council ot/ h, 451. Cathedral 
of, vi. 405. 

F<?m«cwtor languages and poetry, iv. 157, 
158. Literature, anti-sacerdotal, vi. 329. 

Vespasian, tablet of, v. 348. 

Vespers, Sicilian, v. 466. 

Vezelay, churcli and monastery of, iii. 371. 

Ugo Falcodi. See Clement TV. 

Ugolim, Cardinal, See Gregory IX. 

Vicenza, John of, a friar pi'eacher, iv. 303, 
304. His sermon near Verona, 305. His 
political conduct, 305, 306. 

Victor, St., Hugo de, mysticism of, vi. 
264. 

Victor, St., Richard de, vi. 264, 

Victof', Pope, i. 34. Favours Praxeas, 
38. 

Victor II, (Gebhard of Eichstadt), his in- 
fluence with Henry III., ii. 458. Reluctant 
acceptance of Papacy, 465. Holds council at 
Florence, 466. Attempt on his life, 467. 
Present at death of Henry HI.— made guar- 
dian to his son, 467. His power, 468. His 
death, 469. 

Victor III,, Pope (Desiderius), his election, 
iii, 105. His reluctance, 106. Flies from 
Rome, 107. Resumes Pontificate, 107. 
Holds council at Beiievento, 109. Anathe- 
matizes Guihert, 109. Death of, 110. 

F^'c^or IV., Antipope, iii. 315. His death, 
..:320..,:' ■ , ' ■ 

Vienne, Council of, excommunicates Henry 
V., iii. 192. Council of, v. 219. Abolishes 
Order of Templars, 220. Declares innocence 
of Boniface VIH., 221. Acts of, 222. 

Vigilius, his compact with Theodora, i. 
316. Pope — embraces Eiitychianism, 318. 
At Constantinople — hated by Romans, 319. 
His absence fortunate, 319. His vacillation, 
319, 320, His sufferings, 321. Submission 
to Justinian, and death, 322, 

ViUehardonin, concludes treaty with Vene- 
tians, iv. 55. 

Vined, Peter de. Chancellor of Emperor 
Frederick IL, iv. 343. His disgrace and 
death, 344. 

Virgin Mary, worship of, i. 133. Its ori- 
gin, 133. Importance of, 436. Deified, vL , 
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226. Head of saints, 239. Extravagant 
worship of, 240. Immaculate conception of, 
241. 

Visconti, Matteo, V. 284. Excommuni- 
cated, 286. His death, 287. 

Visconti, Galeazzo, captures Papal general, 
V. 289. Excommunicated, 289. His quar- 
rel with Louis of Bavaria, 301. His death, 
310. 

Visconti, Gian Galeazzo, v. 425. His 
power and ambition, 432. His death, 432. 

Viscontis in Milan, v. 226, 383. Inter- 
marry with France and England, 383. In- 
effectual crusade against, 384. Their power, 
390. 

Visigoth law, i. 356, 370. Against he- 
resy, 356. 

Visigoth kings supreme - over Church, i. 
358. 

Vitaliamis, revolt of, i. 2 3 1 . Supported 
by Pope Hormisdas, 231. Murdered by Jus- 
tinian, 293. 

Vitalianus, Pope, ii. 78. His reception of 
Emperor Constans — ^his dispute with Ra- 
venna, 79. 

VitellescM, John, vi. 98. 

Viterbo, subdued by Innocent HI., iii. 447. 
Hostility of Rome to, iv. 276. Expels Im- 
perialists, 317. Papal residence, v. 413, 
414. 

Vivian, Papal legate, iii. 385, 389. 

UlpUlas, parentage of — ^Bishop of the 
Gotlis — his embassy to Valens, i. 253. Be- 
comes head of a Christian community — trans- 
lates the Scriptures, 255. 

Ultramontme cardinals, v. 404. 

Unity of Church under Justinian, i. 307. 

Universities, rise of, iv. 402. English, v, 
485. 

University of Paris. See Paris. 

Uidian II. (Otto), Bishop of Ostia, is 
nearly elected Pope, hi, 106. Elected at 
Temcina, 111. Comes to Rome, and retires, 
112. His poverty, 117. Holds council at 
Piacenza, 117, Visits France, 119. Ac- 
knowledged by English Church, 121. E.x- 
communicates Philip I., 122. His interview 
with Peter the Hermit, 131. Holds Council 
of Clermont, 132. His speech, 133. 

Urban III., Pope, Archbishop of Milan, 
iii. 421, Refuses to crown Prince Henry, 
422. Strife with Emperor Frederick, 423. 
Story of his death, 424. 

Urban IV., election of, iv. 413. Early 
history, 413, Appoints French Cardinals, 
414. His situation, 414. Offers crown of 
Naples to St. Louis, 416. To Charles of 
Anjou, 416. Supports Henry III. against 
barons, 418. His league with Charles of 
Anjou, 420. His death, 421. 

Urban V., .his reforms, v. 382. Excom- 
municates Bemaho V isconti, 384. Petrarch’s 
appeal to, 386. His voyage to Rome, 387,. 
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His amity with Emperor, S88. His return 
to Avignon, and death, 388. 

Urban VL, his election, v. 399. His cha- 
racter, 402. Condemns luxury of Cardinals, 
402. His imperiousness, 403. Cardinals 
declare against, 405. His imprudent acts, 
405. Creates twenty-six Cai'dinals, 407, 
His acts, 409. Successes, 411. Hostility 
to Queen Joanna, 412, At Naples, 414. 
Persecutes opponents, 415. Quarrels writh 
Ghai'les III of Naples, 415. Arrests Cardi- 
nals at Nocera, 416, His cruelties to Cardi- 
nals, 417. Escapes to Genoa, 418. Pro- 
claims Jubilee, 420. His death, and alleged 
madness, 421. 

Vrsicimts, rival of Damasus, i, 66, 67, 

Utraquists, vi. 86. 

Vkdgate, its merits and influence, i. 71. 
Completed by Jerome at Bethlehem, 72. 
Discredit of, vi. 439. 


W. 

IP’agfgfons, Hussite, vi. 88. 

Wala, grandson of Charles Martel, ii. 246, 
Becomes a monk, 246 . Favours rebeiliom of 
Bernhard— disgraced by Louis the Pious, 252. 
Eecalled to court— his influence over Louis, 
254. His mission to Eome, 255. Joins in 
reheliion of Loiiis^ sons, 259, 263. His death, 
268. 

Waldenses revere Arnold of Brescia, iii. 
281. At Eome, iv. 99, Their translation 
of Scriptures, 101. Their teachers, 150. 

Waldo, Peter, iv. 98-100. 

Waldrada, concuhine of Lothair II., ii. 
294. Made Queen, 295. Excommunicated j 
by Nicolas I., 301. Kestored to communion i 
by Hadrian IL, 311. 

Wallace, William, v. 56. 

Walter of Brienne, iv. 457. Commands 
forces of Innocent III — defeats Germans be- 
fore Capua, 458. His death, 459. 

Walter of Troja, Papal chancellor, defeats 
Markwaid, iv. 457. Jealous of Walter of 
Brienne — intrigues with Markwaid, 458. 

War, results of on clergy, v. 37. 

Wat Tyler, v. 506. 

Wearmouth, monastery of, founded,'* ii.. 
28. 

Wenceslaus, Emperor, v, 404. 

Wenzel, Prince and Saint of Bohemia, ii. 
353. 

W&nzel (Wenceslaus), King ,bf Bohemia-,’ 
vi. 9. Favours Huss, 10. His death, 85. 

Wermr, favourite of Henry iV., ii. .500, 
502. . ' . ■' 

Wmear, conversion of, ii. 14. 

Western Church, its emancipation: caused 
by Mohammedanism, ii. 142. And by otlier 
causes, 142, 143. • •• 

. Western churches, vi. 390, . ; ‘ 


Western Empire. See Empire. 

Western Monasticism contrasted with 
Eastern, i. 382. Its character, 383. Early 
in Italy, 385. In Gaul, 385. In Spain, 386! 

In Britain, 386. Extreme notions of oii 
celibacy, 393. 

Westmmster, Parliament at, iii. 347. 

Synod at, ii. 17. 

Widekmd, Saxon chief, ii. 219, 

Wilfrid, his early history, ii. 20. Travels 
to Lyons, 21. To Eome, 21. Retimis to 
Northumbria, 22. Consecrated Bishop, 23. 
Adventure with Sussex pirates, 23. Bishop 
of York, 24. Builds churches at York, Ripoii, 

27; and Hexham, 28. His reverses, 29! 
Superseded — appeals to Pope, SO. Thrown 
on coast of Friesland— at Piome, 31. In 
Sussex, 32, Founds monastery of Selsey, 32. f 
Converts Cead walla, 33. Eestored to York, 

34. His expulsion, 35. Second journey to 
Eome, 35. His death, 36. 

Wilhelmina, her gospel, v. 259. Her he- 
resy overlooked, 259. 

William I. of England, supported by Pope, 
iii. 25. Eefiises fealty, 26. Makes Lanfranc 
Primate — deposes Saxon prelates, 323. His 
respect for Lanfranc, 324. 

William Rufus, his cupidity restrained by 
Lanfranc, iii. 325, Makes Anselm Arch- 
bishop, 325. 

William of Holland, anti-Emperor, iv. 340. 

His death, 392. 

I William, Bishop of Utrecht, iii. 54. Ex- 
I communicates Gregory YII., 59. His sudden 
death, 60. 

Willkm, King of Sicily, his alliance with 
Hadrian IV., iii. 305. 

William of Pavia, Legate of Alexander III, 
iii. 375. 

William, S., Archbishop of York, iii. 

287. V 

William of Castries, Alhigensian, iv. 150. 
Willis, Professor, vi. 406. 

Winohelsea, Robert of, Primate, resists 
Edward 1, v. 45. His estates seized, 46 ; 
but restored, 47. 

Witchcraft, laws against, i. 372. Ascribed 
to evilspirits, vi, 237. 

Wii'iges,:Kmg of Goths in Italy, i. 312. 
'Woden^ compared with Mercury by the 
Romans, i*. 243. 

Wood, religious. sculpture in, vi. 424. 

' World* s end, expectation of (a.d. 1000), ii, 
404u ' 

Worms, Synod' of, iii, 53. Concordat of, 
215. 

Writings, anti-papal, v. 297-300, 

V Wulstan of Worcester, iii, 324, 

... Wurzburg, treaty of, iii. 214. Diet of, 
367, 

: WycUffe, his birth, v. 485. At Oxford, 
'486. His early ^Yritings, 488. Attacks 
'IMendicants, 488. His preferments, 490. 
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Professoi*sliip, 493. Embassy to Bruges, 494. 
Summoned to St. PauEs, 500. Papal pro- 
ceedings against, 503. His replies to articles, 
504. His translation of Scripture, 506, 
Endangered by insurrection of peasants, 508. 
His tenets condemned, 509. His petition, 
511. His defence at Oxford, 512. His doc- 
trines condemned — retires to Lutterwortli, 
513. His death, 516. His works, 516; 
and doctrines, 517. His books burned at 
Prague, yi. 12. Eepresents University, 356. 
His Bible, 364. 

WycUffite teacliers, v. 505. Martyrs, 525, 
528.. 

Wyheham^ William of, y. 492. Im- 
peached, 499. Restitution of, 500. 

Wysohelrad^ battle of, vi. 86. 


X. 


Xenaias (or Philoxenus), disturbs Syria, i. 
226. 


Y. 


For^, see of, founded, ii. 12. Church at, 
27. 


Z., ' 

Zahardla, Cardinal, at Constance, vi. 18, 
36. Draws form of recantation for Huss, 
48. 

Zacharias, Pope, ii. 165. His interview 
with Liutprand, 166. Obtains peace, 167. 
His second interview — saves the remains of 
Empire in Italy, 168. Sanctions election of 
Pepin, 172. Claims grounded on this act, 
173. His death, 175. 

Zam^ siege and captui’e of, iv. 60. Cru- 
saders winter at, 61. Venetian Archbishop 
of, 83. Rejected by Pope, 84. 

Zengis Khan ravages Eastern Europe, iv, 
312. 

ZenOf Emperor, expelled by Basiliscus, i. 
216. Reinstated, 217. Issues the Heno- 
ticon, 217. 

ZephyrinuSf Pope, i. 41. 

Ziani, Doge of Venice, iv. 83. 

ZisJia, victories of, vi. 86, 

Zoszmus, Pope, i. 115. Declares Pelagius 
and Celestius orthodox, 116. Retracts, 119. 
Death of, 126. His conduct in case of 
Apiarius, 175. Rebuked by African Church, 
177. 

Zurich^ Arnold of Brescia at, hi. 280. 


THE END. 
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the RomanConquest. With the History of Literature and Art. Tmntieth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 7$.M. (Questions. 12mo. 2$.) 

Smaller History of Greece for Junior Classes. Wood- 

cuts. 12rao- 35.6<f. 

- -- Student’s Hume. A History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Ctesar. Based on Hume’s History, and conti- 
nued to 1858. Tenth Thousand. Woodcuts, Post Svo. Is.M. 

— Student’s History of Rome ; from the Earliest Times to 

. the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 

and Art. By H. (x. Liddell, H.D. Fifteenth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Principia Latina ; a Pir.st Latin Course, comprehending 

Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, for the 
lower forms in Public and Private Schools- 12ino. 3s. 3d. 

Principia Grosca,; an Introduction to the Study of Greek. 

Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book with Vocabula- 
ries. For the Lower Forms. By H. E. HurTOU-, M.A. 12mo. 2$. 3d. 

— (Wm. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 

Mr- Grenville’s Diary of Political Events, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. Svo. Bis. 

« (James & Horace) Rejected Addresvses. Twenty-third 

Edition. Fcap.Svo. is., or Fine Pape)*, with Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 

; — (Thomas Assheton) Reminiscences of his Life and 

Pursuits. By Sib Eaedley Wilhot. Illustrations, Svo. 
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SPSCKTER’S (Otto) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 

and Young. A New Edition, With 12 Woodcuts. Square 12ino. Is. Gd, 

Charmed lioe ; or, the Story of the Little Brother 

and Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 

STANLEY’S (Rev. A. P.) Addkesses ahb Chaeoes op the Late 

Bishop Stakley. With a Memoir of his Life. Second Edition. Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on the 

Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Post Svo. 7&‘, Gd. 

— Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corin- 

thians. Tvith Notes and Dissertations. Second, a?id rrmsed Edition. 8vo. IS/t. 

- Historical Memorials of Canterbury. The Landing of 

Augustine— The Murder of Becket— The Black Prince — The Shrine of 
Backet. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. Is. Gd. 

Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History, 

Sixth Edition. Map. Svo. IGs. 

ST. JOHN’S (Chaeles) Wild Sports and Natural Historj^ of the 

Highlands. Post Svo. Gs. 

(Bayle) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 

Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 'Woodcuts. FostSvc. 2s. 6a5. 

STEPHENSON’S (G-eoege) Life. The Railway Engineer. By 
Sajiuel Siiil.es. E'ifth Edition. Portrait. Svo. 16.9. 

_ — ... ^phe Story of his Life. By Sasiuel Smiles. MjVi 

Thousand. Woodcuts. Po.stSvo. 6s. 

STOTHARD’S (Thos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Eeminiscences. 

By Mrs. Bp.ay, "With Portrait and 60 Woodcids. 4to. 

STREET’S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 

Middle xAges. Plates. 8vo. 2 I 5 . 

STRIPE POE THE MASTERY. Two Allegories. WRh Illus- 

trations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

SWIFT’S (Jonathan) Life, Letters and Journals. By Johk 

PonsTRs, Svo. In Preparation. 

Works. Edited,, with Notes. By Jonx Foestee. 8ro. 

In Preparation. 

SYDENHAM’S (Loed) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. By G-.PooletScrope;,M.P. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 9a. 6d, 
SYME’S (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition. Svo. 145. 
TAYLOR’S (Heney) Notes from Life. Pcap Svo. 25. 

(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 

Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by KicnAEU Doyle. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 

TENNENT’S (Sin J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, Britisli, and American Mis- 
sions. With an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodcuts. Svo, 14£t. 

THOMSON’S (Dn. A. S.) Story of New Zealand ; Past and Present 

— ^Savage and Civilised. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Yols. Post Svo. 245. 

THBEE-LEAYED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 
so as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
Eoyal Svo. 2s. 

TIOENOR’S (George) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, aud Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Seco7id Edition. SVols. Svo. 245. 

TOCQUEYILLE’S (M* ue) State of France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on the Causes of that Event. Translated by Heney Peeve, 
Esq. Svo, 14«. . 
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YBEMEKHEEBE’S (H. S.) Political Experience of tlie Ancients, 

in its bearing on Modem Times. Reap, 8vo. 2s. QcL 

— _ — — — Kotes on Public Subjects, made during a 

Tour in the United States and Canada. PostSro. 10s. 6d. 

Constitution of the United States compared 

with our own. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

TYnSS’ (Horacs) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. Third Edition. 

2Tols. Post Svo. 21s. 

TYNDALL’S (John) Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of 
various Excursions among them, and an Account of Three Years’ 
Observations and Experiments on their Motion, Structure, and General 
Phenomena. Post Svo. In the Press. 

T YTLEE (Patrick Fraser), A Memoir of. Bj his Friend, Rev, 

J. AV. BnuGON, M.A. Second Edition. Svo. 9s. 

IIBIOINFS (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants— -the 

Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. Translated by Lady Easthope. 

2 Vols. Post Svo. 21s. 

TAUGHAN’S (Rev. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 

Svo. 105. 6'i. 

New Sermons. 12mo. os. 

VENABLES’ (Rev. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
! Year’s Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Second Edition, Post Svo. 5s. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 

Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of ^‘Paddiana.” Post Svo. 9s. Qd. ; 

YfAAGEN’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an i 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, ; 

; Miniatures, &c. &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- ; 

tion during Visits to England. 3 Yols. Svo. 36s. i 

Galleries and Cabinets of Art in England, Being | 

an Account of move than Forty Collections, visited in 1854-56 and i 

never before described. With Index. Svo. lS.s. \ 

■WADDIXGTON’S (Dean) Condition and Prospects of the i 

I Greek Church. Bditim. Fcap. Svo. Sa. Gd. | 

WAKEFIELD’S (B. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With | 

some Account of the Beginning of the Briti.sh Colonisation of the j 

Island. Map. 2 Yols. Svo. 28s. . j 

WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By , 

Aunt Ida. Yrith Woodcuts. i6mo. 65. 

WARD’S (Robert Plumer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains. By the Hon. Edmund Phipps. 

Portrait. 2 Yols. Svo. 28s. 

WATT’S (James) Life. Incorporating the most interesting pas- 
sages from his Private and Public Correspondence. By JjUies P. 
Muiuhead, M.A. Second Edition. Portraits and Woodcuts. Svo. 16.9, 

Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions. Illus- 
trated by his Correspondence with his Friends. Edited by J. P. 
Muirhead, Plates. 8 vols. Svo. 45s., or Large Paper. 3 Yols. 4to. 

WILKIE’S (Sir Davie) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 
' on Works of Art, with a Selection from h'is Correspondence. By Allan 

""' "^-Cunningham. Portrait. 3 Yols. Svo. 42s, 

WOOD’S' (Lieut.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
Biver Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. Svo. 14s, 
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WELLII^'GTON’S (The Boke ot) Despatches during Ms Tarioiis 
Caiiipai{?«B‘ Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By 
Col. Gurwood, C.B. Keio Enlarged Edition, S Vols. 8vo. 2L'?. each. 

w-~— — Siipplemeiitarj Letters, Bespatebes, and other 

Papers relating to India. Edited by his So3r. 4 Vols. Svo. 20#. each. 

— Civil Correspondence and Memoranda, '^rhile 

Chief Secretary for Ireland, froiix; lSi?7 to 1S09. Svo. 20.9. 

— — — Selections from Ms Despatches and General 

Orders. By Colonel Gcewood. 8vo. iSs. 

Speeches in Parliament. 2 Tols. Sro. 42s. 

WILKIHSOFS (Sm X 0.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Gnstoms of the Ancient Egyptians. Eeio Edition. 
Ite vised and Condensed. "With 500 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

— — Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 

Jlostar in Hertzegovina. and Remarks on the Slavonic IS'ations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2Vols.Svo. 42s, 

Handbook for Thebes, the Hile, Alex- 

andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. PostSvo. 155. 

On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 

Diffusion of Taste among all Classes; with Remarks on laying out 
Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. With Colourtd Illustrations and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 18v9. 

: (G. B.) Working MaMs Handbook to South Aus- 
tralia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. ISmo. ls.6d. 

WILSOH’S (Eey. D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta) Life, with 

Extract.s from his Letters and Journals. By Kev. Josiah Ba.te- 
siAN, M.A. Portrait and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Sie Eobeet) Journal, while employed at the 

Head Quarters of the Ru.ssiaa Army on a special mi.ssioa during the 
luvasioii of Russia, and Retreat of the French Army, 1812. 8vo. 

WORDSWORTH’S (Rev. De.) Athens and Attica. Journal of a 

Tour. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 8#. 6d. 

Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 

with a History of Greek Art, by G. Schaef, P.S.A. New Edition. With 
600 Woodctita. Royal 8vo. 28#. 

King Edward TIth’s Latin Grammar, for the 

Use of Schools. 12^/a Edition^ revised. 12mo. Sa. 6d. 

Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 

and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Third 
Edition, 12mo. 2#. 

W ORHIJM A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 

^th a Table of the Coot^ris^orary Schools of Italy. By a Lady. 
PostSvo. €s.6d,' „ 

; a Sketch 

of the History of Parting, litd varions develop- 
ment from the earliest ages to the' UiieJ' New Edition Wood- 
cuts. PostSvo, 6s. ’ 

WROTTESLEY’S (Loeo) Thoughts oh Government and Legislation. 

PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 

YOUHG’S (Db.Thos.) Life andKi^cellaheous Works, edited by Deak 
Peacock and JoKsrLsimm Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 
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